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PEEFATORY NOTE 


The original authors of this text-book as it appeared in *1894 
were Professors Eduard Strasbiirger, Fritz Noll, Heinrich Schenck, 
and A. F. W. Schimper. The death of Ivofessor Strasburger 
renders it inaccurate to give his name as an author of the work. 
His position as the original founder of the text-book requires to 
be recorded, and is therefore indicated by the name Strasburger’s 
Text-Book, which has been in current use in this couTitry. In 
the present edition the division on Morphology is by Professor 
Pitting, that on Physiology by Professor Sierp, that on Thallo- 
phyta, Bryophyta, and Pteridophyta by Professor Harder, and 
that on Spermatophyta by Professor Karsten. Their names are 
therefore given as the authors on the title-page. 

The first edition of the English translation was the work of 
Hr. H. C. Porter, Assistant Instructor of Botany, University of 
Pennsylvania. The proofs of this edition were revised by Pro- 
fessor Seward, M.A., E.E.S. The second English edition was 
baseff* upon Dr. Porter’s translation, which was revised with the 
fifth German edition. The third English edition was revised 
with the eighth German edition, tne fourth English edition with 
the tenth German edition, and the fifth English edition with 
the fourteenth German edition. The present edition has been 
similarly revised throughout with the seventeenth German edition. 
Such extensive changes, involving the rewriting of all four 
sections, have, however, been made in the work since it was first 
translated that it seems advisable to give in outline the history 
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0 ? the English translation instead of retaining Dr. Porter’s name 
on the title-page. 

Pile official plants mentioned under the Ntltural Orders are 
those of the British Pharmacopoeia instead of those official in 
Germany, * Switzerland, and Austria, which are given in the 
original. I am indebted to my colleague Mr. 0. Howarth 
for assistance in making this alteration. 

My colleague Mr. L. J. F. Brimble has kindly read the 
proofs of the section on Physiology, and I have to thank him for 
a number of helpful suggestions. 

WILLIAM H. LANG. 
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INTEODUCTION 


Organisms are aistinguished as animals and plants, and a corre- 
sponding division of Biology is made into the sciences of Zoology and 
Botany. 

The green, attached, flowering, and fruiting organisms are dis- 
tinguished as plants in contrast to animals, whidi are usually capable 
of free movements and seek and devour their food. Easy as it appears 
on a superficial acquaintance to draw the boundary between plants and 
animals, it is really very difficult. In the case of those very simply 
constructed organisms with little external or internal differentiation, 
which are usually regarded as lowest in the scale, it is often impossible 
to decide in which kingdom they should be classed. The following 
important properties are in fact common to both animals and plants : 

1. The;^ are both composed of microsgopically small chambers 

or CELLS. 

2. They agree in their most important vital processes, in 
nutrition and growth, development and reproduction. A plant also 
respires with the production of heat, and exhibits powers of movement 
and irritability of various kinds. 

3. This profound agreement in the manifestations of life in plants 
and animals becomes less surprising when it is realised that the 
life of both is associated with a very similar underlying 

SUBSTANCE, THE PROTOPLASM OF THE CELLS. 

Th8se and many other facts indicate that plants and animals are 
really related. This assumption of a GENETIC relationship finds its 
expression in the theory of descent, which is a fundamental bio- 
logical theory. The idea of a gradual evolution of more complicated 
living beings from those of simpler construction was familiar to the 
Greek philosophers; and was advocated in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century by the French zoologist, Lamarck. It was especially 
through the work of Charles Darwin Q), who accumulated evidence 
for a reconsideration of the whole problem of organic evolution, that 
the belief in the immutability of species was finally destroyed. From 

^ The small figures in brackets refer to the Index of Literature at the end of the volume, 
which will be of value to those wishing to pursue the subject further. 

• I 
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the study of the fossil remains of animals and plants it has been 
established* that in earlier geological periods forms of life differing from 
those of the present age existed on the earth. This leads to the 
conclusion that all living animals and plants have been derived by 
modification from previously existing forms. This leads to the further 
conclusion that organisms are more or less closely related to one 
another, and that the union of species in a genus, of genera into 
families, and of families into higher groups in a ‘‘natural^' system, 
serves to give expression to the degrees of relationship existing between 
them. The evolutionary developments, i.e. the transformations which 
an organism has undergone in its past generations, are termed its 
phylogeny: The development passed through by the individual in 
attaining the adult condition is distinguished as its ONTOGENY. It 
is assumed on the theory of descent that the more highly organised 
plants and animals had their ultimate, common, phylogenetic origin in 
forms which perhaps resembled the simplest still existing. The phylo- 
genetic development proceeded from these, on the one hand in the 
direction of the higher animals, and on the other in the direction of 
well-defined plants. On this assumption, which is supported by the 
properties which animals and plants have in common and by the 
impossibility of drawing a sharp line between animal and plant in the 
lowest groups, all living beings form one natural kingdom. 

As distinctly marked characteristics of plants which have arisen in 
the course of their phylogeny, the external development of the surface 
of the body, which serves to absorb the food in plants (as contrasted 
with the internal body surface to which the mouth gives entrance in 
animals), the cellulose walls of vegeUible cells and the green chromato- 
phores of plant-cells may be mentioned. By means of the green 
colouring matter, plants have the power of producing the organic 
materials of their bodies from inorganic compounds, and are thus able 
to exist independently ; while animals are dependent, directly or 
indirectly, for their nourishment, and so for their very existence, on 
plants. Another characteristic of plants is the unlimited duration of 
their ontogenetic development, which is continuous at the growing 
points during their whole life. That none of these criteria are alone 
sufficient for distinguishing plants from animals is evident from the 
fact that all the Fungi are devoid of green pigment, and, like animals, 
are dependent on organic food-material. They are, however, placed 
in the vegetable kingdom, since they can be phyloggnetically derived 
from green plants. 

It is, however, impossible to give any definition of ‘‘ plant and 
“ animal ” that shall hold strictly in all cases. In this connection it is 
necessary to be satisfied with the knowledge that among the more 
familiar living beings the Bacteria, Algae, Fungi, Lichens, Mosses, 
Ferns and Seed-plants are placed in the vegetable kingdom, and are 
fhus the subject matter of Botany. 
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A distinction between organisms and non-living bodices is , much 
more easy. We know no living being in which protoplasm is wanting, 
while active protoplasm is not to be demonstrated in any lifeless body. 
Since in the sphere of organic chemistry sugars have been synthesised 
and the way towards the synthesis of proteids opened up, there is 
increased justiiication for the assumption that protoplasui also had an 
inorganic origin, for the elements it contains all occur in' inorganic 
nature. In ancient timos such a spontaneous generation ” was 
regarded as p, possibility even for highly organised animals and plants. 
It was a widely-spread opinion, shared in by Aristotle himself, that 
such living beings could oiigin ite from mud and sand. It is now 
known from repeated experiments that even the most minute and 
simplest organisms with which we are acquainted do not arise in this 
way but only proceed from their like. Living substance may, however, 
have Jirisen from non-living at some stage in the development of the 
earth, or of another planet, when the special conditions required for 
its formation occurred. The difficulties associated with this,, idea of 
a spontaneous generation remain. In order that the organic world 
should have proceeded from this first living substance, the latter 
must from the beginning have been able to nourish itself and to grow. 
It must also have been capable of reproduction, i.e. of multiplying by 
separation into a number of parts, and further of acquiring new and 
inheritable properties. In short, this original living substance must 
have already 4>ossessed all the characteristics of life. 


Botany may be divided into a number of parts. Morphology is 
concerned with the recognition and uqderstanding of the external 
form and internal structure of plants. Physiology investigates the 
vital phenomena of plants. Both morphology and physiology take 
into consideration the relation of plants to the environment and the 
external conditions, and endeavour to ascertain whether and how far 
the structure and the special physiology of each plant can be regarded 
as adaptations to the peculiarities of its environment. These parts of 
morphology and physiology are often separated from the rest under 
the name ECOLOGY. Systematic botany deals with the description 
of the kinds of plants and with the classification of the vegetable 
kingdom. The GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS has as its objects to determine 
the distribution tf plants on the surface of the earth and to elucidate 
the causes of this. Extinct plants form the subject matter of PALAEO- 
PHYTOLOGY. All these are subdivisions of PURE or THEORETICAL 
BOTANY. 

Botany is also concerned with rendering the knowledge so obtained 
useful to mankind. There have thus to be added to the divisions of 
pure botany the numerous branches of applied botany, e.g, the study 
of medicinal plants and drugs, of vegetable food-substances, of techni- 
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cally valuable plants and their products, agricultural botany, and that 
part of plant-pathology which is concerned with the prevention and 
treatment of diseases of plants. 

In this work, which is primarily concerned with pure botany, a 
division is made into a general and a special part. The object of 
GENERAL BOTANY is to ascertain the most distinctive properties of 
plants in general or of the main groups. General botany is further 
divided into the two sections treating of morphology and physiology. 

The object of special botany is to describe the structural 
features, the methods of reproduction, and the modes of life of the 
various groups of plants. It attempts also to express the more or less 
close relationships which exist between plants both living and extinct 
by arranging them in as “natural’’ a system as possible. In tliis 
special part a few main facts as to some branches of applied botany, 
especially regarding pharmaceutical plants, are inserted. Lastly, facts 
regarding the geography of plants are included, though no connected 
account of it is given. 
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DIVISION J 

MOKPHOLOGY 

Morphology is the study of the external form and the internal 
structure of plants and the ontogenetic development of the plant body 
as a whole and of its members. In seeking to establish the signifi- 
cance and the phylogenetic origin of the parts of plants and the causes 
of the formative processes, it aims at a scientific understanding of the 
forms of plants. 

1. The outer and inner construction of a living being can only be 
understood when it is clearly realised that the animal or plant is a 
living ORGATSISM, ie. a structure the main parts of which are not 
meaningless appendages or members, but necessary organs by the 
harmonious co-operation of which the life of the whole is carried on (^). 
Almost all the external parts of plants, and of animals also, are such 
organs performing definite functions. They can, however, only play 
their parts in the service of the whole organism when they are 
appropriately constructed, or, in other words, when their structure 
corresponds with, or is adapted to, their functions. Since the 
varioifJs parts of the higher plants have diverse functions, it is easy to 
see why the plant is composed of members very unlike in form and 
structure. 

In order to fully understand the construction of an organism it is 
further necessary to know the conditions under which it lives and to 
bo acquainted with its environment. Every plant, or animal, has 
structural peculiarities which enable it to live only under certain 
conditions of life which are not provided everywhere on the earth’s 
surface. The conditions of life, for example, are very diflTerent in 
water from those in a desert, and water-plants and desert-plants are 
very diflferently constructed. They can only succeed under their 
usual conditions or such as are similar, and the desert-plants would 

7 
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nut grow in water or the water-plants under desert conditions. The 
life oi an organism is thus only possible when its construction is in 
agreement with its environment, and it is ADAPTED TO THE CONDITIONS 
or LIFE. 

More penetrating morphological investigation soon shows that, 
while almost every member of the plant body has its functions, 
every peculiarity in construction cannot be regarded as adapted 
to these functions or to the environment. This can only be said 
of some of the characters of any part of the plant ; for example, the 
abundance of the green pigment and the expanded form of foliage 
leaves stand in relation to the main functions of the leaf. Such 


characters are spoken of as useful to the organism or as adaptive. 
Many other characters are indilferent, such as, for example, the nature 
of the margin of leaves, described as entire, serrate, crenate, etc. Others 
may even be unfavourable so long as they are compatible with life, 
e,g. the absence of the green pigment from large portions of the leaf 
in many cultivated f(A*ms of Sycamore. , A character may be useful in 
one species while it is indifferent or even harmful in another. These facts 
show clearly what care is requisite in judging of the significance of 
organic forms and structures ; it is no easy matter to prove such 
assumptions by investigation (^) 

2. There is a second direction in which morphology endeavours 
to attain a scientific understanding of the forms of }>]ants. All 
existing plants are regarded as genetically related, the most highly 
organised with their diverse organs having gradually arisen pbylo- 
genetically from simple, unsegmented forms. The organism and 
its parts have thus undergone manifold trajisforraations in which, for 
example, particular organs by change of their structure took over new 
functions or became adapted to new conditions of life. It is thus 


a very importiint olqeci; of morphology to derive ]:>hvlogenetic- 
ally one form fro)n another. Since the genetic development ciinnot 
be directly traced but has to be inferred, morphology is dependent on 
indirect methods in this problem. The most important indications 
are obtained by the study of the ontogeny of organisms and ])y the 
comparison of existing plants with one another and with tho’se that 
lived in preceding ages. Within certain limits the ontogeny often 
repeats the phylogeiiy and thus contributes to tlie discovery of the 
lacter. Comparative «mdy connects divergent forms by means of 
meirne lates. Since, however, the ontogeny never repeats the 
phylogeiiy completely or without alterations, and thoVonnecting forms 

correspoIIdS’iSp^Lr"'^'' this direction are 

th^rsS; fornTmeis"':; c— 

J FORM, and the changes undergone by it 
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in the course of descent its METAMORPHOSES. One of tlxe most 
Important result‘d of morphology is the demonstration ♦THAT the 
Variously formed parts of even the most highly differentiated 
Iplants are to be traced back to a few primitive forms, for 
Example, the external parts of the more highly organised plants to root, 
^tem, and f oKage leaf, and the internal parts of all plants cO cells. Those 
^organs which have developed phylogtnetically from a common primitive 
3orm are spoken of a« HCMOLOorOUS, however different they may appear. 
[The same morphological value is ascribed to them. For example, 
ffoliage leaves and the leaves of the flower (sepals, petals, stamens, and 
[carpels) are homologous, and this extends to the leaf-tendrils (Fig. 202) 
land the leaf-thorns (Fig. 190). Organs of completely different 
[structure and functions can thus be homologous. On the other hand, 
organs with similar construction and functions {e,g. tubers (Figs# 196, 
198, 1 99), thorns (Figs. 190, 192, 193), tendrils (Figs. 201-203)) have 
often been genetically derived- from different primitive forms. Such 
.organs are spoken of as analogous (for ex^ples cf. p. 55 ff.). 
Little differentiated structures with ill-defined functions, which have 
[retrograded from more perfect ones, are termed reduced organs. 

3. Lastly, it is an aim of morphology to ascertain the causes or 
conditions which underlie the ontogeny and phylogeny of plants. In 
this way it may be possible to ascertain clearly how in the course 
of descent adaptive characters have arisen. The study which concerns 
itself with such questions is experimental morphology. Most of 
the problems of this are more conveniently dealt with as a section 
of physiology in relation to the other vital processes of the plant 
(developmental physiology). 

Morphology may be divided into external morphology and internal 
morphology or anatomy. Since it is desirable to regard the parts 
of the plant as organs with definite functions, it is necessary to show 
the intimate connection that frequently exists between the function 
of an organ and both its form and internal structure. From the 
outset we must be concerned with the plant as a living organism and 
not as a dead structure. The protoplasm as the substance manifesting 
the phenomena of life is, as a rule, enclosed in the cells which can be 
regarded as the elementary parts of the organism. The part of 
morphology which is concerned with the structure of cells is termed 
CYTOLOGY and will be dealt with first. The tissues formed by associ- 
ated cells will then form the subject of a second part of morphology 
to which the name* histology is given. Lastly, organography deals 
with the external members of the plant regarded as its organs, taking 
into consideration both their external form and internal structure. 
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SECTION I 

CYTOLOGY 

I. FORM AND SIZE OF CELLS 

The cells of plants are usually microscopically small chambers, of 
spherical, cubical, polyhedral, or prismatic shape ; elongated fibres and 
tubes are also of frequent occurrence. Their mean diameter is between 
the hundredth and the tenth of a millimetre. Owing to their small size it 
was long before the existence of cells was recognised. Occasionally 
cells attain a much greater size. Thus some spindle-shaped cells 
(sclerenchyma fibres), adapted to special functions, are 20 cm. long, 
while laticiferous tubes may be some metres in length. In contrast 
• to the cells of the animal body those of the 

» plant have usually a cell-wall or cell-membrane 
enclosing the cell-cavity or lumen. The most 
•' important part of the cell is the protoplast or 
cell-body, since this is the living portion of the 
cell. On this account it is now natural to 
think rather of the living protoplast than of 
its enclosing chamber as the cell ; a cell-wall 
is completely wanting in the case of many 
‘‘naked cells.*' In dead cells, the protoplasts 

Hoorr;r'’’luustraton‘ ft Completely disappeared, and 

bottle-cork, which he de- such cells contain oiily water or air. These 

scribed as “Schematism (iead cclls are however essential in the Con- 
or texture of cork.” Cf. ^ r .i i i i • j i 

iPjg, 55 , struction of the more highly organised plants, 

in which they form the water-conducting tracts 
and contribute to mechanical rigidity. 

It was due to the investigation of the cell- walls that cells were recognised first 
in plants. An English micrographer, Robert Hooke, was the first to notice 
vegetable cells. He gave them this name in his Micrographia in the year 1667, 
because of their resemblance to the cells of a honeycomb, and published an illus- 
tration of a piece of bottle-cork having the appearance shown in the adjoining 
figure (Fig. 1). The Italian, Marcello Malpighi, and the Englishman,, Nehe- 
MiAH Grew, whose works appeared almost simultaneously a few years after 
Hooke’s Mi^ograpkia, were the true founders of vegetable histology. The 
living contents of the cell, the protoplast, was not recognised in its full significance 
until the middle of last century. Only then was attention turned more earnestly 
to the study of cytology, which was especially advanced by SchleiPen, Hugo 
v. Mohl, Nageli, Ferdinand Cohn, Max Schultzb, and’STRASBURGER. 

II. THE LIVING CELL-CONTENTS. THE PROTOPLAST (^) 

A. The Constituent Partly of the Protoplast 

If a thin longitudinal section of the growing point of the stem of 
one of the higher plants is examined under the high power of the 
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microscope it is seen to consist of nearly rectangular cells (Fig. 2), 
which are full of protoplasm and separated from one another by 
delicate walls These cells have the shape of small cubes or prisms. 

In each of the 'cells a spherical or oval 
part of the cell-cavity, is distinguishable. 

This body ( k ) is the nucleus of the cell. 

The finely granular substance (pi) filling 
in the space between the nn- leus (k) and 
the cell- wail (m) is the cell -plasm, or CYTO- 
PLASM. In the cytoplasm there are to be 
found around the nucleus a number of 
colourless and highly refractive bodies: these 
are the plastids or ghromatophores (ch). 

The nucleus, cytoplasm, and chromato- 

PHORES are the LIVING CONSTITUENTS OF 
THE CELL. They form together the proto- 
plasm of the living cell-body or protoplast. 

The nucleus and the chromaiophores, which 
are always embedded in the cytoplasm, may 
be regarded as organs of the protoplast, since they perform special 
functions. In the lowest, plants (Cyanophyceae and Bacteria) a true 
nucleus is not present (®). Ghromatophores' are wanting in the 
Bacteria and Fungi as in all animal cells. 

In many animal cells an additional constituent of the protoplast has been 
.demonstrated as a small body, which is called a ckntiiiole, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the nucleus. Similar bodies are found in the vegetable 
kingdom in the cells of some Cryptogams, but are not of general occurrence even 
in them. 

It is only the embryonic cells of the plant, as they are met with in 
the apices of stem and root, which are thus completely filled with 
protoplasm. This does not hold for the fully developed cells of the 
plant which arise from these by growth in size and alterations of 
shape. During this transformation to cells of the permanent tissues 
the embryonic cells of plants, unlike those of animals, become poorer 
in profoplasm, since this does not increase in proportion to the growth 
of the cell. In every longitudinal section of the growing point of the 
stem it can be seen that at some distance from the tip the enlarged 
cells have already begun to show cavities or VACUOLES (v in A, Fig. 
3) in their cytoplasm. These are filled with a watery fluid, the CKLL- 
sap. The cells continue to increase in eize, and usually soon attain a 
condition in which the wiiole central portion is filled by a single large 
sap-cavity (v in B, Fig. 3). The cytoplasm then forms only a thin layer 
lining the cell-wall, while the nucleus occupies a parietal position in the 
peripheral cytoplasmic layer (Fig. 3 k). At other times, however, 

the sap-cavity of a fully -developed cell may be traversed by bands and 
threads of cytoplasm ; and in that case the nucleus is suspended in the 


body, which fills a large 



Fio. 2. — Embryonic cell iuom the 
root-tip of tlm Oat. Nucleus ; 
kw, nuclear membrane ; n, nucle- 
olus ; pi, cytoplasm ; ch, chroma- 
tipliores ; m, cell-wall. (Some- 
what diagrammatic, k about 
1500. After Lewi TZKY.) 
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centre of the cell (Figs. 5, 10). But whatever position the nucleus 
may occupy, it is always embedded in cytoplasm ; and there is always 
a continuous peripheral layer of cytoplasm lining 
the cell-wall. This cytoplasmic peripheral layer 
is in contact with the cell-wall at all points, 
and, so long as the cell remains living, it 
continues in that condition. In old cells, 
however, it frequently becomes so thin as to 
escape direct observation (Fig. 10), and is 
not perceptible until some reagent, such as 
concentrated solutions of salt or sugar, which 
attracts water and causes it to recede from 
the wall, has been employed (plasmolysis, 
bf. p. 219). 


B. Physical Properties of the Protoplast 

In order to faciliUte an insight into the 
physical properties and especially the conditions 
of aggregation of protoplasm, attention will 
first be directed to the Slime Fungi (Myxo- 
mycetes), a group of organisms which stand on 
the border between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. The Myxomycetes are character- 
ised at one stage of their develoj)ment by the 
formation of a PLASMODIUM, a large, naked 
mass of protoplasm (Fig. 4). This consists of 
reticulately connected strands composed of 
a clear ground-substance, wfithin which are 
numerous granules ; it has the consistence 
of a tenacious fluid. The protoplasm within 
the firmer and denser boundary layer of the 
strands exhibits an active streaming movement. 
The plasmodium can protrude and withdraw 
processes of its margin and thus creep about. 
When it encounters a foreign body it can 
include and when possible digest it, expelling 
the indigestible remains. All these phenomena 
growing point of a phanero- of movement are elementary vital })r()cesses 

known. i,f what way they 

come about. 

Similar streaming movements of the j)roto- 
plasm can often be recognised in the living 
cells of the 'higher plants (®). In these also 
the protoplasm is a more or less tenacious fluid and if freed from the 
cell-wall takes the form of a spherical drop. A distinction is made 



Pig. 3. — Two colls takon at 
different distances from the 


presented in B by the sap 
cavity. (Somewhat diagram- 
matic. X circa oOO. After 
Stbarbueger.) 
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between circulation and rotation of the protoplasm in such cells. 
In those in which rotation occurs, e.g. the cells of many w^tef-plants, 
the protoplasm forms a layer lining the cell-wall, and the single 
continuous current moves in a constant direction within the wall. 


Circulation on the other hand is found in the Cv.lls of land-plants the 
vacuole of which is traversed hy lamellae or strands >f protoplasm. 
The streaming, movement, which may he in various directions that 


can be reversed, occur«i In the strands 
and also in the layer lining the 
wall. 

When the protoplasm is in rotcioion, the 
cell- nucleus and chromatophores are usually 
carried along hy the current, but the chrom- 
atophores may remain in the boundary layer, 
which does not undergo movement. This is 
the case with the Stoneworts (Characeae), 



Fig. 4. — Portion of a fnll-growii plasm odium of 
Chondriode r via diffor me. (x 00, After Stras- 

RURGER,) 



Fig. 5. — Cell from a 
staminal hair of Tra- 
desai iitia virg in ica, 
showing the nucleus 
snsiieiuied by proto- 
plasmic strands. (X 
240. After Stras- 

BURGER.) 


the long internodal cells of which, especially in the genus Nitclla, afford good 
examples of well-marked rotation. A particularly favourable object for the 
study of protoplasm in circulation is afforded by the staminal hairs of 
Tradescayitia virginica (Fig. 5). The cytoplasmic threads which traverse the sap- 
cavity gradually change their form and stnict’^re, and may thus alter the position 
of the cell-nucleus. 

The movements often commence or become more active when the protoplasm 
is stimulated, by illunliuation, by the presence of chemical substances, or by the 
wounding involved in the preparation of sections. 

Movements in limited regions of protoplasts are seen in many of the lower 
Algae, especially in their swarm-spores. Near the anterior end of the swarm -spore 
the protoplasm may contain one or several minute pulsating vacuoles which appear 
and disappear rhythmically at short intervals. They empty suddenly, then re- 
appear and slowly increase to their full size (Fig. 330, 1 -y). The protoplast of 
the swarm-spore also possesses one or a number of threadlike contractile processes 
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(cilia, flagella) which vibrate rapidly and serve as the motile organs of the cell 
(r/. Figs. 308, 310-312, 830). 

Only within a narrow range of temperature is the protoplast 
actively alive, and thus capable of movement, though life is preserved 
through a slightly more extended range. It dies and coagulates, as a 
rule, at temperatures slightly above 50° C. Alcohol, acids of suitable 
concentration, solutions of mercuric chloride and of salts of other 
heavy metals rapidly coagulate the protoplasm, and such substances 
are largely employed as fixing reagents in microscopical technique (J). 

C. Chemical Properties of the Protoplast (®) 

Active protoplasm* generally gives an alkaline, under certain con- 
ditions a neutral reaction, but never an acid one. It is not a simple 
substance chemically, but consists of a mixture of a large number of 
chemical compounds some of which are solid and others dissolved in 
water. Some of these undergo continual changes, upon wliich un- 
doubtedly many important manifestations of the life of the protoplast 
depend. The most important components of the mixture are the 
albuminous substances (proteins, proteids). The protoplasm thus shows 
the reactions of albumen, and when incinerated gives off fumes of 
ammonia. In the nuclei, proteids containing phosphorus (nucleo- 
proteids), which are not dissolved by pepsin, predominate. They are 
also met with in the cytoplasm. The ash left after incineration shows 
that mineral substances are present in protoplasm. 

Products of the dissociation of proteids are always contained in the protoplasm. 
Other components are enzymes, carbohydrates and lipoids such as fats and lecithin 
(cf. p. 249), physosterin (aromatic alchohols with the formula C 27 H 46 OH) and some- 
times alkaloids (nitrogenous bases) or glucosides (ester-like compounds of sugar, 
usually with aromatic compounds). 

By the action of a dilute solution of potash, of chloral hydrate, or of eau de 
javelle, all parts of the protoplast are dissolved. Iodine stains it a brownish-yellow 
colour ; acid nitrate of mercury (Millon’s reagent), rose-red. Such reagents kill 
the protoplasm, after which their characteristic reactions are manifested.^ These 
reactions are given by proteid substances, but are not altogether confined to them. 


D. Structure of the Parts of the Protoplast 

Great assistance in the investigation of the struct^ire of the proto- 
plast is afforded by the processes of fixing and’ staining. Certain 
fixing agents harden and fix the protoplasm almost unaltered, but 
it is necessary to be on guard against the appearance of a structure 
in the process of coagulation (^). . 

The importance of staining depends upon the fact that the various constituents 
of the protoplast absorb dyes with different intensity and hold them more or less 
firmly when the preparation is washed. As a general rule only dead protoplasm 
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is readily stained. For staining fixed vegetable protoplasts, solutions of carmine, 
haematoxylin, srfranin, acid fuchsin, gentian violet, orange, methyleuis yue, etc., 
are employed. 

1. The Cytoplasm. — This when highly magnified is seen to con- 
sist of a clear, hyaline, more or less tenacious fuid (hyaloplasm) in 
which more or less numerous minute drops or granules (microsomes) 
are embedded. The latter are evidently various products of the 
metabolism. The hyaloplasm, which when studied, by means of the 
ultramicroscope appears almost empty optically, is a watery colloidal 
solution or sol from the point of view of physical chemistry ; sometimes 
it has the properties of a gel. The insight thus obtained into the 
nature of protoplasm is of fundamental importance. By means of it 
many of the properties of protoplasm obtain a physico-chemical 
explanation 

All extremely thin boundary layer of hyaloplasm free from granules 
is found at the periphery of the protoplast, and a similar layer bounds 
every vacuole present in the cytoplasm. The •peripheral boundary 
layer and the vacuole walls can be formed anew, but are nevertheless 
very important parts of the protoplast, since they determine the taking 
up of substances. They are semipermeable membranes, i,e. they allow 
water to pass, but are impermeable or only slightly permeable to 
many other substances. 

It is uncertain whether living protoplasm has a still finer structure 
that cannot be detected with the microscope or ultramicroscope. In 
dividing protoplasts fine filaments may appear which cease to be 
evident in the resting condition of the cell. When fixed and stained 
the cytoplasm appears homogeneous or, if imperfectly fixed, a reticulate 
or honeycomb-like structure with embedded granules is formed as in 
other coagulated colloidal solutions. 

In addition to the structures alluded to above, there have recently been 
demonstrated in the cytoplasm of both embryonic and permanent cells certain 
filamentous, spindle-shaped or dumb -bell- shaped structures. These are best seen 
after special fixation and staining, and agree so closely with the chondriosomes 
(mitochondria) of embryonic animal cells that they have been given the same 
name Probably they include bodies of various nature such as minute vacuoles 
filled with albuminous substances containing nucleic acid, young chromatophores, 
etc. They have been observed in some Mosses in the embryonic cells beside the 
chromatophores, and also in the Fungi. 

2, The Nucleus has as a rule a spherical, oval, or lenticular 
form, but in long cells may be correspo?idingly elongated ; it is some- 
times lobed. In embryonic cells its diameter may amount to two- 
thirds of the total diameter of the protoplast. In full-grown cells of 
the permanent tissue, on the other hand, the nucleus is much less 
conspicuous, since it has not increased in size. Large nuclei are 
found in most Conifers, in some Monocotyledons, and in the 
Rauunculaceae and Loranthaceae among the Dicotyledons. Secretory 
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cells are as a rule provided with especially large nuclei. On the other 
hand, the* nuclei of the majority of Fungi (Fig. 6) and of many 
Siphoneae are very small. 

While the cells of the higher plants are almost' always uninucleate, 
in the Thallophytes, on the contrary, multinucleate cells are by no 
means infrequent. In many Fungi {Fig. 6), and in the Siphoneae 
among the Algae, they are the rule. The whole plant is then 
composed either of but one single multinucleate cell, which may be 
extensively branched and exhibit a complicated 
external form as in Caulerpa (Fig. 343), or it may 
consist of a large number of multi-nucleate cells, 
forming together one organism, as is the case for 
many Fungi and for the fresh water Alga Cladophora 

(FJg- 7). _ 

The living nucleus has a finely dotted appear- 
ance. It usually contains one or several larger, 
rolind, highly refractive granules or droplets, the 
use of which is unknowm but which are called 
NUCLEOLI (Fig. 2 n). The nucleus, the consistence 
of which appears to be that of a tenacious fluid, is 
surrounded by a nuclear membrane (Fig. 2 kw) by 
which the surrounding cytoplasm is separated from 
the NUCLEAR CAVITY. 

Some insight into the finer structure of the 
nucleus is obtained from proijerly fixed and stained 
preparations. In these a deeply staining reticulum 
of CHROMATIN (Fig. 13, 1 n), which a})pears to 
consist mainly of nucleo-proteids, is evident. In 
^ ^ many nuclei the reticulum appears to be formed of 

cu^ttre,containingfive a substancc called LININ that stains feebly, and the 
Kn^iep chromatin to be embedded in this as minute granules. 

The nucleoli are situated in the meshes of the 
network within the nuclear cavity which is filled with the NUCLEAR 
SAP. The nucleoli stain deeply, but differently from the chromatin. 

In Spirogyra and some other Algae, certain Flagellata and Fungi the nucleoli 
contain a proportion of the chromatin. They are thus not strictly equivalent 
to the nucleoli of the higher plants, as is further shown by their behaviour in 
the process of nuclear division (^^). 

It is still unknown what part the nucleus ’tates in the vital 
phenomena of the protoplast. It is, however, clear that it is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of life in the cell. It also appears to be of 
great importance as the bearer of the hereditary characters. 

8. The Chpomatophores (^^).' — In the embryonic cells of the 
embryo and of growing points, where the chromatophores (Fig. 2 ch) 
are principally located around the nucleus, they first appear as small, 
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colourless, hi^s;hly refractive bodies of circular, spindle-shaged^ or fila- 
mentous form. In older cells they attain a further development, as 
CHLOROPLASTS, LEUOOPLASTS, or CHROMOPLASTS. Since these bodies 
have the same origin they are all termed chromatophores. 

(a) Chloroplasts. — In parts of plants which are exposed to the light 
the chromatophores usually develop into 

chlorophyll - bodies or chloroplasts. The S 

colour of green plants and their power of V\ 

assimilating carbon dioxide are due to the | 

chloroplasts. These are generally green / 

granules of a somewhat flattened ellipsoidal / / ''f , ■.I'C vit/ 

shape (Fig. 8 c^),and are scattered, in numbers, ■ 

in the parietal cytoplasm of the cells. All ® 

the chloroplasts in the more highly organised f 

plants have this form (chlorophyll grains). |S . ' 

C t©'. ' H I 

In the lower Algae, however, the chlorophyll- ' : :• iv. ^ . ' itl ■ 

bodies may assume a band-like (5'ig. 329 0), stellate, ' To' * ' V ^ j!' 

or tabular shape; they are often reticulately jV 

perforated, e.(/. Cladophora (Fig. 9). In these cases P , 

the chloroplast often includes one or more pyrenoids l /' I 

(Fig. 9 py) ; these are spherical protoplasmic bodies, jv css-f,,'' | 

sometimes containing an albuminous crystalloid, f > 'IfZ " -A \\ 

and are surrounded by small grains of starch. Z ' i| '• 
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After a green plant has been exposed to 
sunlight for some time its chloroplasts are 
usually found to contain small starch-grains 
(assimilation starch, Fig. 15) and frequently 
oily drops that possibly consist of aldehydes. 
No structure can be distinguished in the living 
chlorophyll grains themselves, which have a 
uniformly green colour. 

The green pigment, CHLOROPHYLL, is 
essential for the decomposition of carbon 
dioxide* in the chloroplasts. 

Two groups of pigments are always present in the 
chloroplasts (^®). There are two closely related green 
pigments (chlorophyll a and b) in the proportions of 3 


f..r' ' ?' j I 
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Pig. 7. — A cell ot Cladophora 
lixedand stained with carmine. 
n, Nuclei, (x 540. After 
Strasburoer.) 


to 1, and a group of yellow pigments. The chlorophylls are esters .of phytol, an alcohol 
of the formula CgoHggOH, and a tri-carbon acid. They are thus compoitnds with 
large molecules containing carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen into the construction of 
which nitrogen and magnesium enter, but not, as was previously assumed, either 
.phosphorus or iron. The blue-green chlorophyll a has the formula C 55 Hj, 205 N 4 Mg, 
-h I H 2 O, while that of the yellow-green chlorophyll b is C 55 H 7 o 06 N 4 Mg. The 
yellow pigments are the orange-red, crystalline carotins, hydrocarbons of the 
composition C 40 HB 6 , one of which also occurs in the root of the carrot and the yellow 
crystalline xanthophyll (oxide of carotin, ^4 oH6602)* 
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All these pigments can be extracted from the fresh or dried chloroplasts by 
various solvents, e.g. by acetone or 80-90 % alcohol. A deep-coloured solution 
containing all the, pigments can be most readily obtained by pouring boiling alcohol 
on fresh leaves. Owing to the contained chlorophyll such a solution is deep green 
by transmitted light, but blood-red, owing to flitorescence, by reflected light. 
Its spectrum (Fig. 242) is characterised by four absorption bands in the less refractive 
(red) portion and three in the more refractive (blue) half. The individual pigments 
can be separated by shaking the solution with various solvents. Thus benzol extracts 
the chlorophyll and accumulates as a green solution above the alcoholic solution 
which is now yellow. The amount of 
chlorophyll present in green parts of 
plants |s ‘relatively small, amounting, 
accordii^Ao W i l lst atte r, to 0 ‘5 - 1 *0 % 
of the d#y substance. 


Fig. 8. — Two cells from a 
leaf of the Moss, Funaria 
hygrometrica. cl, Chloro- 
plasts ; n, nucleus. 

( X 300. After Schenck.) 

Many Algae {e.g. the Blue Green Algae, the Red Algae, and the Brown Algae), 
are not pure green but have other colours. This is due to various additional pigments 
in the chloroplasts that more or less obscure the chlcrophyll which is however 
always present. 

The variegated forms of some cultivated plants have larger or smaller areas of 
the leaf of a white or golden colour. The cells here contain colourless or yellow 
chromatophores instead of the green chloroplasts, c 

The colourings ('®) which the leaves of trees assume in autumn before they fall 
are connected with a breaking down of the chloroplasts and their pigments. The case 
is different in those Coniferae the leaves of which turn brown in winter and again be- 
come green in the spring ; the changes undergone by the pigments in the chloroplasts 
are here reversible. The assumption of a brown colour by dying foliage-leaves is a 
post mortem phenomenon in which brown pigments soluble in water are produced. 

In phanerogamic parasites the chloroplasts are replaced by colourless, brownish, 
or reddish chromatophores, which may, however, in some of these plants still 




Fio. 9.— Reticulate chloroplast of Cladophora 
arctri. py, Pyrenoids ; k, nuclei. (After 
Schmitz.) 
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contain a trace of chlorophyll. In the Fungi chromatophores are completely 
wanting. 


(b) Leueoplasts, — In many parts of plants, especially those to 
which light cannot penetrate, leucoplasts are developed from the 
rudiments of the chromatophores instead of chloroplasts. They 
are usually of minute size (Figs. 5, 10 l\ mostly spherical in shape, 
but often somewhat elongated in consequence of enclosed albuminous 
crystals (Fig. 27 B (^r). If the leucoplasts become exposed to 
the light, they may change into chloroplasts. This frequently 
occurs, for example, in the superficial 
portions of potato tubers. The leucoplasts 
have the special function of transforming 
sugar into grains of starch, which appear 
within them; 

(e) Chromoplasts. — These give the 
yellow and red colour to many parts of 
plants, especially to flowers and fruits. 

They arise from the colourless chromato- 
phores of embryonic cells or from previously 
formed chloroplasts. 

Their colour is yellow or orange-red, depending 



either on xanthophyll or carotin. The pigments 
are not uniformly dissolved in the chromoplast but 
form minute droplets (grana) in the colourless 
plasmatic substance (the stroma). The pigments 
readily crystallise out and the chromoplasts then 


Fig. 10.— Cell from the epidermis of 
Rhoeo discolor, n, Nucleus with 
its nucleolus (k), and surrounded 
by the leucoplasts {1). Proto- 
plasmic strands stretch from the 
nucleus to the layerof protoplasm, 


become needle-shaped, triangular or rhombic in which is not represented, lining 
form (Figs. 11, 12). the wall, (x 240.) 


E. Origrin of the Elements of the Protoplast (^) 

All the living elements of the protoplast, the cytoplasm, the 
nucleus, and the chromatophores, are never newly formed but 
always arise from the corresponding elements. They increase 
in mass by a process of growth, BUT THEY INCREASE in NUMBER, LIKE 
THE PROTOPLAST AS A WHOLE, ONLY BY DIVISION OF THEIR KIND. In this 
way the properties of the living constituents of a germ-cell are trans- 
mitted to all the cells of an organism and ultimately to its reproductive 
cells, the uninterrupted continuity of the life being maintained. The 
division of the pro*toplast is usually initiated by the division of the 
nucleus. In the case of uninucleate cells this intimate association of 
nuclear- and cell-division is necessary in order to ensure that each 
daughter cell has a nucleus. In the multinucleate cells (e.g. of Algae 
and Fungi) this is not essential, since each daughter-protoplast 
would obtain the requisite nuclei, and as a matter of fact cell-division 
in such cases is often independent of nuclear division. 
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It sometimes happens that the protoplast of a cell, without 
dividing, abandons its old cell wall. This process, which is called 
REJUVENATION of the Cell, has nothing to do with cell-division. 

The rounding off of the protoplast in a cell of the green alga Oedogonium, and 
its emergence from an opening in the old cell-wall as a naked swarni -spore, is an 
example of rejuvenation. Another is afforded by the protoplasts of the spores of 
mosses or ferns and of the pollen-grains of seed-plants surrounding themselves with 
a new cell- wall within the old membrane, which then perishes. 

1. Typical Division of the Protoplast, (a) Nuclear Division. — 

Except in a few cases, nuclei reproduce themselves by mitotic or 



Fjo, 11. — Cell fi'Din the upper Kiir.'ace of the 
yellow calyx of Tropaeolum majvy, 
showing chromopla.sts. (x 640. Aftei 
Strasburoer.) 



Fi(.. 12.— CIhroinoplasts of the ('arrot, some 
witli included starch grams, (x 640. 
After Stra.sbukgp'.u.) 


INDIRECT DIVISION. This process, often referred to as KARYOKINESIS, 
is somewhat complicated and has been chiefly studied in properly fixed 
and stained sections. 

Indirect Nuclear Division Q-). — In its principal features the juo- 
cess is similar in the more highly organised plants and in animals. 
Its stages are represented in a somewhat diagrammatic mannep in the 
following figure (F^. 13) they occur in a vegetative cell such as 
those which compose the growing point. 

The fine network of the resting nucleus (Fig. 13, In) becomes 
drawn together at definite points (spireme stage) and separated 
into a number of bodies (Fig. 13, 2 ch\ the outline of which 
is at first irregular. Their form soon becomes filamentous, and 
the filaments become denser and stain more deeply (3, 4). The 
filaments are called chromosomes. Each chromosome undergoes a 
longitudinal split which continues to become more marked (5). 
The chromosomes, which become shorter, thicker, and smooth 
(6), are moved into the plane of division where they constitute 
the nuclear or equatorial plate (7 kp), a stellate figure (aster) which 
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usually lies in the future plane of division of the cell? It is seen in 
surface view in Fig. 14. > 

While the nuclear network is separating into the individual 
chromosomes, cytofjlasmic filaments become applied to the nuclear 
membrane, surrounding it with a fibrous layer. This layer becomes 
raised up from the nuclear membrane at two opposite points 



Fig. 13.— Successive stages of miclear aiul cell division in a meristematic cell of a higher plant. 
Somewhat diagrammatic. Based on the root of Najas marina, fixed with the chrom- osmium - 
acetic mixture and stained with iron haematoxylin. u, Nucleus ; nl, nucleolus ; w, nuclear 
membrane ; cli, chromosomes ; Ic, polar cups ; s, spindle ; kv, nuclear plate ; t, daughter-nucleus ; 
V, connecting fibres ; cell-plate ; vi, new partition wall. The chromatophores are not visible 
with tills fixation and staining, (x about 1000. Aftei Cl. MCller.) 

(6 Jc) and forms the polar caps. The filaments converge at the poles, 
where they constitute two pointed bundles. At this stage the nucleoli 
(nl) are dissolved and the nuclear membrane disappears. The fibres 
proceeding from the polar caps can thus become prolonged into the 
nuclear cavity (7). Here they either become attached to the chromo- 
somes, or filaments from the two poles may come into contact and 
extend continuously from the one pole to the other. In this way the 
nuclear spindle (7 5 ) is formed. 

The two halves of each chromosome separated by the longitudinal 
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split now separate in opposite directions (8, 9) as the daughter- 
chromosonfes in order to form the daughter - nuclei (10-12 t). 
During this stage (diaster) the chromosomes are as a rule 
U-shaped with the bends towards the poles of the spindle. Having 
reached the poles they crowd together, while the surrounding 
cytoplasm forms the nuclear membrane delimiting the new nuclei. 
Within the latter the chromosomes again assume a reticulate 
structure (di-spireme stage, 11) and unite with one another to form a 
network (12), within which their individual limits are not distinguish- 
able. We are compelled, however, to assume that the individuality 
of the chromosomes is not lost. The young nuclei enlarge and one or 
more nucleoli again appear within them (12). 

The end attained by this mechanism of division is that the 








Fi<i. 14. — Young cell from a 
tran.<?verse section of the root- 


substaiice of the nucleus, and especially of the 
chromosomes, is distributed as equally as 
possible to the two daughter-nuclei at each 
division. This is a result of the longitudinal 
division of each chromosome and the passage 
of the two halves to the respective daughter- 
nuclei. From this it may be concluded that 
the chromatin is especially important for the 
life of the cell and of the whole organism, and 
that the chromosomes bear the determinants of 


apex of Gaitoma candicans, hereditary properties, arranged like a string of 

showing a nuclear plate inii ^ ^ 

the polar view. Tlie chro- 

mosomes are grouped in The number of chromosomes occurring in 

burLr^ After stras- ^ucleus is a definite one for the particular 

species of plant. The smallest number of 
chromosomes which has yet been found in the nuclei of vegetative 
cells of the more highly organised plants has been six ; as a rule the 
number is much larger (up to 130). The chromosomes of a nucleus 
frequently differ in size and form (Fig. 14); when such differences 
exist they persist in successive divisions. These facts indicate clearly 
that the chromosomes preserve their individuality in the resting 
nucleus. The variously shaped chromosomes are regarded as bearing 
different groups of hereditary characters of the kind of plant in 
question. 


The changes occurring in a nucleus preparatory to division are termed the 
PROPHASE8 of the karyokinesis. These changes extend to ftie formation of the 
nuclear plate. The stage of the nuclear plate, which usually lasts' some time, is the 
METAPUASE. The se])aration of the daughter-chromosomes is accomplished in the 
ANAPHASE, and the tormation of the daughter-nuclei in the telophase of the 
division. * 

li. is uncertain in what way the chromosomes are moved in the process 
of karyokinesis as described above. Strasbukger assumed that the fibres 
of the spindle which appear to end at the chromosomes (traction fibres) by their 
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shortening drew the daiighter-chromosomes from the nuclear plate to the poles, 
while the fibres extending from the one pole to the other were supporting fibres 
to the spindle. Tliis assumption does not, however, explain the movement' of the 
chromosomes toward the nuclear, plate. 

In certain reproductive cells of plants and animals the nuclear division proceeds 
in a special manner and differs from the typical process just described. It is 
termed the reduction division, or meiosis (cf. p. 189). 

Direct Nuclear Division — In addition to the mitotic or 
indirect nuclear division there is also a dfrect or amitotic division, 
sometimes called fragmentation. Direct division of the nucleus 
occurs in nuclei which were them.>elves derived by indirect division. 
It is essentially a process of constriction, which need 
result in new nuclei of equal size. No cell division 
follows. Instructive examples of direct nuclear division 
are afforded by the long internodal cells of the Characeae. 

In the case of the Characeae, several successive rapid divisions 
take place, so that a continuous row of bead-like nuclei often 
results. Direct nuclear division also occurs in seed-plants, e.g. in 
Trculescantiaf Funkia, hnpaticus balsamina^ etc. 

(b) Multiplication of the Chpomatophores. — This 
is accomplished by a direct division, as a result of which, 
by a process of constriction, a chromatophore becomes 
divided into nearly equal halves. The stages of this 
division may best be observed in the chloroplasts 
(Fig. 15). 

(c) Division of the Cytoplasm. — In the uninucleate 
cells of the higher plants cell-division and nuclear 
division are, generally, closely associated. The fibres 
of the spindle extending from pole to pole persist as connecting 
FIBRES between the developing daughter - nuclei (Fig. 13, 9 v), 
and their number is increased by the interposition of others 
(Fig. 13, 10, ii). In consequence of this a barrel-shaped figure, 
the PHRAGMOPLAST is formed. At the same time the connecting fibres 
become thickened (Fig. 13, ii) at the equatorial plane, and the short 
rod-shaped thickenings form what is known as the cell-plate. In 
the case of cells rich in protoplasm or small in diameter the connecting 
fibres become more and more extended, and touch the cell-wall at all 
points of the equatorial plane. The elements of the cell-plate unite 
and form a cytoplasmic limiting layer, which then splits into two. In 
the plane of separation the new partition wall is formed of cell-wall 
substance, and thus simultaneously^ divides the mother - cell into 
two daughter-cells (Fig. 13, 12 m\ 

If, however, the mother-cell has a large sap-cavity, the complex of connecting 
fibres cannot at once become so extended, and the partition wall is then formed 
SUCCESSIVELY (Fig. 16). In that case, the partition wall first commences to form at 


not, however. 



Fio, 15. — Chloro- 
phyll grains from 
the leaf of the 
moss Funariaj 
resting, and in 
process of divi- 
sion. Small in- 
cluded starch 
grains are 
present in the 
grains, (x 540. 
After Stras- 
BURGER.) 
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the point where the complex of connecting fibres is in contact with the side walls 
of the motl^er-cell (Fig. 16 A). The cell-plate then detaches itself from the part 
of the new wall in contact with the wall of the mother-cell, and moves gradually 


across until the septum is completed (Fig. 16 B and C) the new wall is thus 
built up by successive additions from the protoplasm. In elongated cells that 

divide longitudinally such as those of the 
A B C cambium the formation of the wall thus 




proceeds from the middle region where the 
nucleus is situated (^*^). 

In the Thallophytes, even in the case of 
uninucleate cells, the partition wall is not 
formed within connecting fibres, but arises 
either simultaneously from a previously 
formed cytoplasmic plate, or successively, 
by gradual projection inwards from the 
wall of the mother-cell. In this form of 


Fig. ]0. — Three stages in the division of a 
living cell of the orchid (x 365. 

Aft er Treub.) 


cell-division the new wall commences as 
a ring-like projection from the inside of 
the wall of the mother-cell, and gradually 


pushing farther into the cell finally extends completely across it (Fig. 17). The 
new w^all is formed midway between the daughter-nuclei. 

In the naked cells of the Myxomycetes and Flagellates the division results from 


an active constriction of the protoplast. 


2. Deviations from typical Cell Division. — The main deviations 
from typical cell-division which are found here and there in the 
vegetable kingdom are multicellular formation, cell-budding, and 

FREE CELL FORMATION. 


(a) Free Nuclear Division and Multicellular Formation. — The nuclear division 
in the multinucleate cells of the Thallophytes may serve as an example of free nuclear 
division, that is, of nuclear division unaccompanied by cell-division. In plants 


witli typical uninucleate cells, examples 
of free nuclear division also occur. This 
method of development is especially in- 
structive ill the embryo-sac of Phanero- 
gams, a cell, often of remarkable size and 
rapid growth, in which the future embryo 
is developed. The nucleus of the embryo- 
sac divides, the two daughter-nuclei again 
divide, their s accessors repeat the process, 
and so on, until at last thousands of nuclei 
are often formed. No cell-division accom- 
panies these repeated nuclear divisions, but 
the nuclei lie scattered throughout the 
peripheral cytoplasmic lining of the embryo- 
sac. When the em])ryo - sac ceases to 
enlarge, the nuclei surround themselves 



Fio. 17.— Portion^ of # dividing cell of Clado- 
phora, w. Newly forming partition wall ; 
ch, dividing chroinatophore ; k, nuclei, 
(x 600. After Stuasburger.) 


with connecting strands, which then radiate from them in all directions 


(Fig. 18). Cell-plates make their appearance in these connecting strands, and 
from them cell-walls arise. In this manner the peripheral protoplasm of the 
embryo-sac divides simultaneously into as many cells as there are nuclei. Where 
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the embryo-sac is small and ox alow growth, successive cell -division takes place, so 
that multicellular formation may be regarded as but a shortened process of 
successive cell-division, induced by an extremely rapid increase in the size.-of the 
cell. The reproductive cells of many Algae and Fungi also arise in this way. 

(b) Cell-budding. — This is simply a special variety of ordinary cell-division, in 
which the cell is not divided in the middle, but, instead, pushes out a protuberance 
which becomes separated from the mother-cell by a wall formed across the 
constricted region. This mode of cell-multiplication is characteristic of the Yeast 
plant (Fig. 19) ; the spores, known as conidia, which are produced by numerous 
Fungi, have a similar origin (Fig. 41 o;. 

(c) Free Cell Formation. — Cells produced by this process differ from those 

formed by the usual mode of cell- ^ 

division, in that the free nuclear \\ll 

division is followed by the forma ' ■ 

tion of cells, which have no contact - 

with each other, and in the ' 

formation of which the whole of 
the cytoplasm of the mother-cell 
is not used up. This process can 
be seen in the development of the 
swarm cells of some Algae, in 
the developing embryo of some 
Gym nosperms {e.g. Ephedra) ^ in 
the formation of the egg- apparatus 
and antipodal cells in Angiosperms, 
and also in the formation of the 
spores of the Ascomycetes. A 
single nucleus is present to begin 
with in each ascus of the Asco- 
mycetes. By successive divisions 
eight nuclei, lying free in the 
cytoplasm, are derived from this. 

A definite portion of cytoplasm 
around each of these nuclei be- 
comes limited from the peripheral 
protoplasm (periplasm) by a layer, 
which then forms a cell-wall. Thus 
eight separate spores arise (cf. 

Fig. 390). As the researches of 
Harper (i^) have shown, the formation of the peripheral layer proceeds from 
a centriole-like mass of protoplasm (Fig. 20 A) which formed a pole of the 
spindle in the preceding nuclear division ; the nucleus is drawn out towards 
this. From the centriole-like body radiations proceed (kp) which surround the spore 
as it becomes delimited, and finally fuse to form its peripheral layer (Fig. 20 R, C, D), 







s/ .V. 




... ly) 
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Fig. 18.— Portion of the peripheral protoplasm of the 
embryo-sac of Reseda, show;ng the commencement of 
multicellular formation. This jirogresses from above 
downwards. From a fixed and stained preparation. 
( y 240. After Strasburger.) 


III. THE LARGER NON-LIVING INCLUSIONS OF THE 
PROTOPLASTS {^) 

In addition to the minute microsomes which are always present 
in the cytoplasm, larger non-living inclusions make their appearance 
in the cytoplasm and chromatophores of all cells as they pass from 
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the meristematic to the mature condition. The cell-sap (Fig. 3 ?;), which 
in larger or smaller vacuoles is hardly ever absent from a cell of the 
mature tissues of a plant, has already been mentioned. Besides these 
droplets of a watery solution, fats and oils and also solid bodies 


in the amorphous or 
crystalline condition 
frequently occur in 
the cell-sap or the 
cytoplasm itself. 
Many of these in- 
cluded substances are 
of great value in the 
life of the plant as 
RESEHVE MATERIALS. 
They are accumu- 
lated for future use 
in considerable quan-* 



Fig. 19.— Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae. 1, Cells 
without buds ; 5 and 
5, budding cells. ( x 
540. After Stras- 
BURGER.) 





Fig. 20. — Successive stages of the delimitation of a spore in the 
&SCUS of Krysiphe. s. Nuclear network ; n, nucleolus, (x 1500. 
After Harper.) 


tity in the cells of storage organs (bulbs, tubers, seeds). Others are 
end products of metabolism which may, however, be of great ecological 
importance. 

A. Inclusions of the Cytoplasm 

1. Fluid Inclusions of the Cytoplasm, (a) The Cell-Sap. — This 
name is given to the watery fluid in the larger vacuoles or the single 
sap-cavity of vegetable cells (Fig. 3). It is more or less rich in 
various dissolved substances, which may be the same or different from 
those in the protoplasm. The dissolved substances may differ in the 
various vacuoles of the same cell. 

All cell-sap contains in the first place inokgat^ic SAi/rs, especially nitrates, 
sulphates, and phosphates. Its reaction is usually acid pwfng to the presence 
of ORGANIC ACIDS {e.g. malic acid C4HgOj;, which is constantly present in the 
leaves of succulent plants, tartaric acid C4HeOg, oxalic acid C2O4H2, etc), or salts 
of these. 

The SOLUBLE CARBOHYDRATES are especially important constituents of the cell- 
sap, often as reserve materials. Yarious sugars are the most important. These 
include di-saccharides (Gj2H220,j) such as cane-sugar and maltose, and mono- 
saccharides (CgHiaOg) such as grajie-sugar (glucose). Cane-sugar is frequently 
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stored as a reserve material, as in the sugar-beet, carrot, the stem of the sugar-cane, 
and other plants from which sugar is obtained. A similar place is Jaken by the 
carbohydrate inulin in the Compositae and by glycogen in the Fungi- 4 

If preparations containing glucose be placed in a solution of copper sulphate, and, 
after being washed, are transferred to a solution of caiistid potash and heated to 
boiling, they will give a brick-red precipitate of cuprou® oxide. Treated vith 
alcohol, inulin is precipitated in the form of small granules, which may be 
redissolved in hot water. When portions of plants containing mu-^h inulin, such 
as the root tubers of Ddhlia varmbilis. are placed in alcohol or glycerine, the inulin 
crystallises out and forms sphaerites (sphere-crystals) which often show distinct 
concentric stratification. 

Glycogen, which is of frequent occ .rrence in animal tissues, occurs in the 
Fungi, Myxomycetes, and the Cyanophyceae in the form of droplets. It is a 
poly-saccharide with the composition (CgHjoOgln. It takes the place of other 
carbohydrates such as starch and sugar. Cytoplasm containing glycogen is 
coloured reddish-brown with a solution of iodine. This colour almost Wholly 
disappears if the preparation be wanned, but reappears on cooling. 

Mucilage, which consists of carbohydrates, is often found in the cell-sap of 
bulbs, as in Allium cepa and Urginea {Scilla) maritima ; an the tubers of Orchids ; 
also in aerial organs (Fig. 21 ), especially in the stems and leaves of succulents, 
and also outside the protoplasts in the cell- wall (cf. p. 36). 

Amides, especially asparagin, occur in the cell-sap as reserve materials or as 
intermediate products of the metabolism (cf. p. 14). 

Highly refractive vacuoles filled with a concentrated solution of tannin 
are of frequent occurrence in the cytoplasm of cortical cells, and may often grow 
to a considerable size. Alkaloids and glucosidks (cf. p. 14) are also not 
infrequent in the cell-sap. All these are usually end products of metabolism. 

Tannins are mixtures of various aromatic compounds, frequently glucosides ; 
in glucosides in plants gallic acid, gallo-tanuic acid (digallic acid or tannin) and 
ellagic acid are especially widely spread. The dark-blue or green colour reaction 
obtained on treatment with a solution of ferric chloride or ferric sulphate, and the 
reddish-brown precipitate formed with an aqueous solution of potassium bichromate, 
are usually accepted as tests for the recognition of tannins, but are not restricted 
to them. The tannins are not further utilised in the plant. They often impregnate 
cell-walls, which then persist and resist decay. 

The cell sap is often coloured principally by the so-called antho- 
CYANINS, a group of non-nitrogenous glucosides. They are blue in 
a weakly alkaline, and red in an acid-reacting cell-sap, and, under certain 
conditions, also violet (in neutral cell-sap), and even blackish-blue. 
Alkalies frequently change the colour to green. Anthocyanin can be 
obtained from the cell-sap of a number of deeply coloured parts of 
plants in a crystalline or amorphous form. 

The anthocyaiiins are glucosides in which cyanidins (aromatic pigment 
components, hydi»oxyl compounds of phenylbenzo-pyrilium, and apparently related 
to the flavones), are combined with sugar, e,g, in the Cornflower cyaiiidin (CigHioOg) 
and in the flower of the Larkspur delphinidin (C 15 H 10 O,). In red flowers the 
cyanidins are united with acids and in blue flowers with alkalies, while the 

pigments in violet flowers are neutral. , j . . t 

Less commonly yellow substances, anthochlore, are found dissolved in the cell- 
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sap as in the yellow floral leaves of the Primrose and the yellow Foxglove. A 
brown pigment called amhopharine occurs in the cells of the blackish-brown 
spots of some flowers. The anthochlores are also glucosides with aromatic 
pigment components belonging to the flavones, or may be f^ee flavones. 

Blood-coloured leaves, such as those of the Copper Beech, owe 
their characteristic appearance to the united presence of green 
chloT-ophyll and anthocyaniip. 

Tiie different colours of flowers and fruits which often serve to 
attract animals are due to the varying colour of the cell-sap and also 
to the different combinations of dissolved colouring matter with the 
yellow, orange, or red chromoplasts and the green chloroplasts. 

(b) Vacuoles containing Fats (Fatty Oils). — These substances are 
of common occurrence as reserve materials; about nine-tenths of all 
Phanerogams store them in their seeds often in the form of a very 
fine emulsion which cannot be optically demonstrated. In seeds 
especially rich in oil this may form 70 per cent of the dry weight. 
Especially in the terminating seeds, the oil may form highly 
refractive droplets (fat-vacuoles) in the cytoplasm. 

Fats are mixtures of glycerine esters of fatty acids, especially of palmitic acid 
(CiyHs^Og), stearic acid (CigHygO.j), and oleic acid (01^113402). Since fats provide a 
greater amount of energy than other storage substances, the space available in 
storage organs is best utilised for them. 

(c) Vacuoles with Ethereal Oils and Eesins ( 2 ”). — These also occur as highly 
refractive droplets. They are found in the cells of many petals. Special cells, 
often with corky walls and filled with resin or ethereal oils, are found in the 
rhizomes of certain plants, as for instance in those of Acorns Calamus and of 
Ginger {Zingiber offi,cinale) ; also in the bark, as, for example, of Cinnamon trees 
{Cinnamomuni) ; in the leaves, as in tlie Sweet Bay {Laurus nohilis) ; in the 
pericarp and seed of the Pepper {Piper nigrum) ; in the pericarp of Anise {Illkium 
anisatum). Ethereal oils and resins have antiseptic properties. In flowers their 
scent assists in attracting insects. Under some conditions the oil assumes the 
crystalline form, e.g. in rose petals. Ethereal oils are mixtures of terpenes 
and terpene derivatives with certain esters, phenols, and liigher 
alcohols. Resins and mixtures of terpenes are resin acids which arise from the 
terpenes by oxidation. 

2. Solid Inclusions of the Cytoplasm, (a) Crystals of Calcium 
Oxalate CalOO^Ij. — Few plants are devoid of such crystals (^‘'). They are 
formed in the cytoplasm as end products of metabolism, within vacuoles 
which afterwards enlarge and sometimes almost fill the whole cell. In 
such cases the other components of the cell become greatly reduced ; 
the cell-walls at the .same time often become corky, and the whole 
cell becomes merely a repository for the crystal. The crystals may 
be developed singly in a cell, in which case they are of considerable 
size (Figs. 125 I:, 168 Bk, 177 k), or many minute crystals may fill the 
ceil as a crystalline sand. In other cases they form crystal aggregates 
(figs. 125 179 k\ clusters of crystals radiating in all directions from 
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a common centre, or many needle-shaped crystals lie parallel forming 
a bundle of raphides (Fig. 21). The various types of crystak pre- 
dominate in different plants. 

The SOLITARY CRYSTALS belong to the tetragonal or to the monosymmetric 
system. The former, with three molecules of water of crystaLisation, form as a result 
of the su})ersaturation of the solution with calcium oxalate; the irtter (including 
the raphides) with one molecule of water of crystallisation, result from an excess of 
oxalic acid. 

Crystals of calcium oxalate are soluble in hydrochloric acid, but insoluble in 
acetic acid. 

SiLirEOUS BODIES, which are only soluble in hydrofluoric acid, are found in 
some cells, especially of Grasses, I’alm.v and Orchids. 

(b) Aleupone Grains. Proteid Crystals. — Albuminous substances 
may be stored in a dissolved form in the cell-sap of succulent parts of 
plants. Thu.s they can be precipitated by treatment with alcohol in 
the cells of the potato tuber. In dry structures, ^such as many seeds, 
proteid substances occur as solid granules called aleurone grains, 
which are especially large in oily seeds (Fig. 22). They are formed 
from vacuoles, the contents of which are rich in albumen, and harden 
into round grains or, sometimes, into irregularly shaped bodies. The 
albuminous substances of which they consist are mainly globulins 
A portion of the albumen often crystallises, so that frequently one, 
and occasionally several, crystals are formed within the aleurone grain. 
These are especially large in the aleurone grains of the Brazil nut 
(Brrtholletia excel sa). In the cereals the aleurone grains, which lie 

only ill the outer cell-layer of the seeds (Fig. 23 al), are small, and 
free from all inclusions. As the outer cells of wheat grains contain 
only aleurone, and the inner almost exclusively starch, it follows that 
flour is the richer or poorer in albumen the more or less completely 
this outer layer has been removed before the wheat is ground. The 
aleurone layer remains attached to the inner layer of the seed-coat, 
in the bran. 

In aleurone grains containing albumen crystals there may often be found globular 
bodies termed uloboii's (Fig. 22 g), which consist of globulins combined with the 
calcium and magnesium salt (phytin) of the organic inosithexa phosphoric acid CgHg 
[O^P (OR),],. 

Reactions for aleurone are the s^me as those already mentioned for the 
albuminous substance of protoplasm. Treatment of a cross-section of a grain of 
wheat (Fig. 23) with a solution of iodine would give the aleurone layer a yellow- 
brown colour. 

Albumen crystals usually belong either to the regular or to the hexagonal crystal 
system. They differ from other crystals in that, like de&,d albuminous substances, 
they may be stained, and also in that they are capable of swelling by imbibition. 
Albumen crystals may occur directly in the cytoplasm ; as, for instance, in the 
cells poor in starch in the peripheral layers of potatoes, and in chromatophores 
(Fig. 27). They are sometimes found even in the cell-nucleus. This is particularly 
the case in the Toothwort {Lathraea), and in many Scrophulariaceae and Oleaceae. 
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B. Inclusions of the Chromatophores 

Crystals of albumen and of pigments have already been mentioned 
as occurring in chromatophores (Fig. 27), but the most important 
inclusion is starch The chloroplasts in plants exposed to the 

light almost always contain starch-grains (Fig. 15). These grains of 
starch found in the chloro- 
plasts are formed in large 
numbers, but as they are 
continually dissolving, always 


r 





Fio. 22. — Cell from the endosperm of Uicinus 
communis, in water ; k, albumen crystals ; 
f/, globoid, (x 540. After STRA8BOE<iER.) 


Fio. 21. — Cell from the cortex of Dra- 
caena, lilled with mucilaginous 
matter and containing u bundle 
of raphides, r. (x 100. After 
SCHENCK.) 



Fio. 23. —Part of a .section of a grain of wheat, Triticum 
vulgare. p. Pericarp ; t, seed coat, internal to which 
is the endospenn ; a/, aleurone grains *, am, starch 
grains ; /t, cell nucleus. (x 240. After Strasburoer.) 


remain small. Large starch-grains are found only^in the reservoirs 
of reserve material, where starch is formed from the deposited 
products of firevious assimilation. Such starch is termed RESERVE 
STARCH, in contrast to the assimilation starch formed in the 
chloroplasts. It also only arises in chromatophores, in this case the 
leucoplasts or starch-builders (p. 19) which form it from sugar, even 
in the absence of light. 

All starch used for economic purposes is reserve starch. The 
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amount of starch contained in reservoirs of reserve material is often 
considerable ; in the case of potatoes 20 per cent of their whole 
weight is reserve staj^ch, and in wheat the proportion of starch is as 
high as 70 per cent. The starch flour of economic use is derived by 
washing out the starch from such reservoirs of ‘eserve starch. In 
the preparation of ordinary flour, on the contrary, the cell-walls and 
protoplasts of the tissues containing the starch are retained in the 
process of milling. 

The reserve starch consists of flat or roundish (oval or circular) 
grains, differing in size in different plants. A comparison of the 
accompanying figures (Figs. 24-26), all equally magnified, will give 
an idea of the varying size of the starch-grains of different plants. 
The size of starch-giains varies, in fact, from 0*002 mm. to 0*170 



Fici. 24. — Starch-grains from a potato. A, simple; 
n, half-compound ; C and P, compound .starch- 
grains ; c, organic centre of the starch-grains. 
(X 540. Aaer Strasburoer.) 



Flo. 25. — Starch-grains from the 
cotyledons of Phaseolns. (x 540. 
After Strasburger.) 



Fig. 20. — Starch-grains of the oat, 
A vena sativa. A, Compound 
grain ; B, isolated comxHment 
grains of a compound grain, 
(x 640. After Strasburger.) 


mm. Starch-grains 0*1 70 mm. in size may be seen even with the 
naked eye, as minute bright bodies. The starch-grains stored as 
reserve material in potatoes are comparatively large, attaining an 
average size of 0*09 mm. As shown in the above figure (Fig. 24), they 
are plainly stratified. The stratification is due to the varying densities 
of the successive layers ; thicker denser layers — which appear clear 
by transmitted light — alternate with thinner less dense layers — which 
appear dark. They are excentric in structure, since the organic centre, 
about which the different layers are laid down, does not correspond with 
the centre of the grain but is nearer to one margin. The starch grainB of 
the leguminous plants and cereals, on the other hand, are concentric, and 
the nucleus of their formation is in the centre of the grain. The starch- 
grains of the kidney bean, Phaseolus vulgaris (Fig. 25), have the shape of 
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flattened spheres or ellipsoids ; they show a distinct stratification, and 
are crossed by fissures radiating from the centre. The disc-shaped 
starch-grains of wheat are of two very different sizes, the larger 
lens-shaped and indistinctly stratified, and the smaller minute spheres. 
In addition to the simple starch-grains so far described, half-compound 
and compound starch-grains are often found. Grains of the former kind 
are made up of two or more individual grains, surrounded by a zone of 
peripheral layers enveloping them in common. The compound grains 
consist merely of an aggregate of individual grains unprovided with 
any common enveloping layers. Both half-compound (Fig. 24 B) and 
compound starch-grains (Fig. 24, (7, })) occur in potatoes, together with 




simple grains. In oats (Fig. 26) and 
rice, all the starch-grains are compound. 
The compound starch-grains of rice 
consist of from 4 to 100 single grains ; 
those of the oat of about 300, and 
those of Spinacia glabra sometimes of 
over 30,000. Starch-grains have thus 
distinctive forms in different plants. 

The structure of starch - grains 
becomes intelligible in the light of 
their mode of formation. If the starch- 


Fi<i. 27.— Leucoplasts from an aerial tuber 
of the ojehid Phoj'us. A, C, D, viewed 
from the side ; B, viewed from above ; 


grain is uniformly surrounded by the 
leucoplast during its formation, it 
grows uniformly on all sides and is 


St, starch grain ; TiT, proteid crystal, 
(x ruo. After Strasburger.) 


symmetrical about its centre, 
formation of a starch-grain 


near the periphery of a leucoplast, the grain will grow 


If the 
begins 
more 


rapidly on the side on which the main mass of the leucoplast 


is present, and the starch-grain thus becomes exccntric (Fig. 27). 
Should, however, several starch-grains commence to form at the 


same time in one leucoplast, they become crowded together and form 


a compound starch-grain, which, if additional starchy layers are laid 
down, gives rise to a half-compound grain. 


Starch-grains are composed of a carbr)]iydrate with the formula 
(C^H^QOg)^. When it is to be employed further in the metabolism of 
the plant, starch is again transformed into sugar (maltose) by the action 
of an enzyme called diastase. 


Starch-grains may be regarded as crystalline spliaero- crystals, which are bnilt 
up of radially arranged, needle-shaped crystals of a- and ^S-amylose. With polarised 
light they show, like inorganic spliaerites, and those of inulin (p. 27), a dark cross, 
an appearance depending on the douhly-refr^ctive nature of the elements of the 
sUrch-grain. Runtgen rays also demonstrate the starch -grains as constructed of 
rhombic crystallites. The stratification is the expression of differences in form and 
abundjuice of the crystalline needles in the successive layers. 

Starch-grains are as a rule coloured, first blue and then almost black, by a 
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watery solution of iodine. They are easily swollen at ordinary temperatures 
in solutions of potash or soda and by chloral hydrate. They also swell and 
form a paste in water at GO^-SO® C. They dissolve, i,e, are transformed into 
sugar without previous»swelling, in concentrated sulphuric acid. Heated without 
the addition of water, or roasted, the starch is transformed into an imperfectly 
known substance that is soluble in w’ater. 

IV. THE CELL WALL 

Each protoplast iu plants is as a rulo enclosed by a firm invest- 
ment called the cell-wall. This is formed on the outside of the 
protoplast and is not itself regarded as living. Many plants 
commence their development a.^ naked protoplasts, e.g. swarm-spores 
or egg- cells. These cells, before developing further and dividing, 
secrete a thin cell-wall clothing the surface. In cell-division, as has 
already been described, a partition wall is usually formed between the 
new cells so that each protoplast remains enclosed by a cell-wall. 

The form of cells is usually dependent on the cell-wall, for the 
naked protoplast behaves like a fluid drop. The relatively small and 
uniformly shaped meristematic cells attain their ultimate size and 
special shapes by the growth in surface of their walls. This growth 
is sometimes the same all round, and at other times is limited to 
the tip or an angle of the cell, to a girdle-like zone, or some other 
circumscribed region. It comes about as a result of the stretching 
of the wall, or else by the insertion of new material between the 
particles of the existing wall (growth by iNTUSSUSCErxiON). 

The cell-wall serves to protect and also to give rigidity to the 
protoplast. This is attained both by the tension of the membrane 
(turgor, cf. p. 219) and by the growth in thickness of the cell-wall. 
While the ultimate form of the cell involves growth in surface of the 
cell-wall, it is by the growth in thickness that the latter attains its 
characteristic structure. The growth in thickness, which commences 
during the growth in surface of the wall, continues after this is 
complete. It is usually effected by apposition, i.e. the deposition of 
material by the protoplasm on the already existing wall in the form 
of new layers or lamellae. In this way a concentric stratification of 
the cell-wall arises (Fig. 29). In the thickened wall, thicker, denser 
lamellae alternate with thinner and less dense layers, which are often 
not only richer in water but chemically different from the denser 
layers. The latter are more highly refractive and appear brighter. 
In many apparently homogeneous cell- walls, such stratification can 
be recognised after swelling has been brought about by treatment 
with strong acids or alkalies. 

Not uncommonly growth in thickness also depends on the 
introduction of new material into the existing wall (intussusception). 

In many cells the whole extent of the w^all is thickened 
with the exception of small circular, elliptical, or spindle-shaped 

T> 
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areas which form the PITS. These appear in the thickened wall as 
depressione (Fig. 28) or tubular canals (Fig. 29), closed at one end, as 
a rule the outer, by the unthickened portion of the cell-wall which 
forms the pit membrane (Fig. 28 B). Sometimes with the increase 
in the thickness of the wall the canals of several pits unite forming 
BRANCHED PITS. Such branched pits have usually very narrow canals 
and occur for the most part in extremely thick and hard cell-walls as, 
for instance, those of sclerotic cells or sclereides (Fig. 29). 

In other cells the greater part of the wall is only slightly 
thickened, while narrowly circumscribed portions thicken greatly and 
assume the form of projections, warts, simple or branched pegs (Fig. 

30), spines, ridges, bands, or a network 
(Figs. 64, 65). Such tlnckenings may 
form either on the^ outside (centrifugal) 
or on the inner surface of the wall (centri- 




Fig. 28 . — A, Spherical stalked cell 
of Saprolegnia with circular 
pits in the wall. B, Oiu* pit 
of this 111 optical section more 
highly magriitied. 


F/o. 29. — Sclerotic cell from the shell of a walnut 
showing stratification ol the wall and branclied 
pits. The canals of some of these pass ob- 
li(iuc*ly out of tlu' i>lane of section. (Rother i , 
after Ueinke.) 


petal). Small projections often occur on hairs, while the thickenings 
of spores and pollen grains (Fig. 31) are characteristic. 

A very peculiar form of thickening, with calcium carbonate dejiosited in it and 
localised to one small region of the wall, is seen in the CYSTOLnn which forms 
a stalked body, hanging in the cell like a biuieh of grapes [Ficus elastica^ 
Fig. 32). 

Centrifugal thickening of the wall is frequently brouglit aborft by intussusception. 
This can take place at some distance from the protoplasm and be associated with 
chemical and structural differentiation of the cell-wall, which thus behaves almost 
as if it were a living structure. The centrifugal thickening of the walls of cells 
which have arisen by free cell formation \e,g, ascospores) is effected by tlie 
periplasm from which the cells have been cut out (cf. p. 25). Similarly the 
thickenings of many pollen grains and spores are deposited from without by 
the protoplasm of the tapetal cells which line the cavities in which they are 
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developed. The protoplasts of the tape turn fuse to a periplasmodium surrounding 
the young spores or pollen grains 

In some cases fine striae, running obliquely to the longitudinal axis of the cell, 
are apparent when the •thickening layers are viewed from the surface (Fig. 33). 
This sTiiiATioN de])ends either on — 

a distinction in the individual 
thickening layers of regions of 
different density, the denser fre- 
quently projecting into the cell 
cavity, or (in many Algae such 
as Gladophora) on a wave-like folding of the lamellae. If the wall ’s distinctly 
stratified the striae in successi\re thicKening layers are usually inclined in 
opposite directions (Fig. 33). 


Fro. 30 . — Poj tior of a tubular ihizoid of Mareliantia with 
local peg-like thickenings of the wall. ( x 240.) 


Chemical Nature of the Cell Wall — In living cells the cell- 
wall is always permeated by water and swollen, but shrinks corre- 
spondingly when the water is more or less completely removed. 
The lamellae of the wall consist of CARBOHYDRi^TES, in the main of 
CELLULOSES, hut also of HEMICELI.ULOSES or PENTOSANES, and as a rule 
of several of these substances. 


The cell-w'alls thus never consist of pure cellulose. The celluloses occur in the 
walls of all plants with the exception of many fungi ; they are polysaccharides, the 
composition of w)iich is expressed by the formula (C,jHi<)Or,)i,. They stain blue 
with chlor-ziiic-iodide solution but not with iodine alone. This reaction hi>bls for 
many hemicellii loses which are also polysaccharides. The cell -wall nearly always 

contains other substances in consider- 
able amount, some of which are stained 
other colours than blue by chlor-zinc- 
iodide. The pectic substances are 
especially important ; these take a 
yellow colour with this reagent. It 
depends on this that many “cellulose 
walls ” do not give a pure blue wdth 
clilor - zinc - iodide bat stain violet, 
brownish violet, or brown. Chitin, 
formerly regarded as peculiar to tlie 
animal body, is present in the walls of 
most Fungi. 

The CELLULOSES are insoluble in 
dilute acids and alkalies ; even con- 
centrated potash solution does not 
dissolve them. They are, cn the other 
hand, soluble in ammonia-oxide of 
copper, by concentrated sulphuric acid after conversion into dextrose, and by 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. They are further acted on by the enzyme 
cellulase and transformed into glucose, with the dissaccharide cellobiose as 
an intermediate product. After treatment with sulphuric or phosphoric acid a 
watery solution of iodine will colour them blue, and a similar reaction is obtained 
by the simultaneous action of a concentrated solution of certain salts, such as 
zinc-chloride or aluminium-chloride, and of iodine. Accordingly chlor-zinc-iodide, 



Fio. HI. — A, Pollen-grain of Cuai rhita Pepoin surface 
view, and partly in optical section, rendered 
transparent by treating with oil of le.iiions. 
(X 240.) Ti, Part of transverse section of pollen 
grain, (x 540. Aftei StraoBUROer.) 
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on account of the blue or violet colour imparted by it, is one of the most con- 
venient tests for cellulose. The name of hemicelluloses is given to a series of 
substances which are nearly related to the celluloses, but are transformed by even 
dilute acids into soluble sugars other than dextrose {e\g. mannose, galactose). 
Mucilaginous cell-walls and those consisting of reserve-cellulose are specially rich 
in hemicelluloses (cf. p. 41 ). They are often insoluble in ammonia-oxide of 
copper. As the celluloses are polysaccharides with large molecules produced 
from hexoses (CyHi206), the pentosanes (CgH804)n are corresponding condensation 
products of pentoses (C5H10O5) such as arabinose and xylose. The pectins (^®) are 
characterised by the ease with which they dissolve in alkalis after previous 
treatment with dilute acids. In contrast to cellulose, they stain deeply with 
safranin and methylene blue. The pectins are complex compounds in which 


monohexoses, pentosane, acetic acid, and 
in addition methyl alcohol behaving as 
an ester and calcium and magnesium 




liG. 32. Cell of Ficus elastica contain- Fig. 33. — Part of a sclerenchymatoiis hi)re 

iiig a cystolith, c. (x 240. Afier from Vinca, in surface' view, (x 500. 

SCHENCK.) After 8traseurger.) 


behaving as salts, are united to tetragalacturic acid (C24H3oO.^, a condensation 
product of galacturic acid CgHjoG^). It is the presence of pectins that determines 
the formation of gelatinous material from decoctions of fruits. 

Chitin is acetyl-glycosamine (03 mH5402iN4). 


The cell-wall frequently undergoes chemical changes of various 
kinds during the life of the cell ; sometimes layers already deposited 
change, in other cases the newly deposited layers are different from 
those first formed. These transformations stand in the closest relation 
to the requirements of the plant to which the cells contribute. As 
regards “cellulose walls,” these in young cells- are less elastic hut 
relatively more extensible than iu older cells ; this is advantageous in 
relation to the active growth in length of young parts. Such walls 
offer little resistance to the diffusion of water and dissolved substances. 

Cellulose walls not infrequently become mucilaginous, their sub- 
stance being transformed into a gelatinous or mucilaginous mass which 
swells greatly in water. Frequently cell-walls undergo lignifica- 
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TION, SUBERI8ATION, Or CUTINISATION. Lignification diminishes the 
extensibility of the cells considerably and increases their.' rigidity, 
without lessening tli^ permeability of the wall to water and dissolved 
substances. Corky and cutinised walls, on the other hand, are 
relatively impermeable to water and gases, and greatly diminish 
evaporation. 

Lignification depends on the introduction into the carbohydrate layers of the 
cell-wall of lignines. The chemical composition of these is little understood, but 
benzole derivatives and pentosans enter into this. The innermost layers of the 
wall of lignified cells consist, ho wever, iii many cases of cellulose. Characteristic 
reactions for lignin are a yellow colour with acid aniline sulphate; and a red colour 
with phlorogliicin and hydrochloric acid. These reactions depend on aromatic 
substances present in the lignified wall. With chlor-zinc-iodide lignified walls 
stain yellow, not blue. The lignifying substances can be separated from the Walls 
by prolonged boiling in solutions of calcium bisidphite or caustic soda, under 
pressure. Only the cellulose lamellae remain and form a source of artificial 
cellulose. The action of Ea i de Javelle on microscopical sections is similar. 

SUBEKISATION is as a rule limited to the middle thickening layers of a cell-wall. 
The corky lamellae consist of suberin only and thus contain no carbohydrate. 
CuTiNisATioN is closely related to suberisation but not identical. It consists in a 
secondary dejiosit of cutin on a cellulose wall, or its introduction into the 
substance of the wall. No sharp distinction can be drawn between cutin and 
suberiii. Both are coloured brownish yellow by chlor-zinc-iodide and take a nearly 
identical yellow colour with potash ; they stain red with sudan-glycerine and are 
both insoluble in coucentrated sulphuric acid or ammonia-oxide of copper. Cutin, 
however, resists the action of potash better. Both cutin and suberin behave 
ditferentiy to reagents according to their special mode of origin. According to 
VAN WissELiNGH suberin is a fatty substance whicli is comjwsed of glycerine 
esters and other compound esters of phellonic, suberic, and others of the higher fatty 
acids ; the phellonic acid is wanting in the more complex cutin. 

In old cell-walls inorganic substances often accumulate in considerable amount. 
Silicic acid is frequent, calcium carbonate less common, while organic salts such as 
calcium oxalate also occur. Calcium carbonate occurs in the walls of certain 
plants, e.g, of most Characeae, in such amount that they become rigid and brittle. 
Silicic acid is present in the peripheral cell-walls of grasses, horse-tails, and many 
other jdants {e.g. of the unicellular diatoms), and makes them more rigid. 
Calcium oxalate when present is usually in the form of crystals. 

The cell- walls are frequently coloured dark by derivatives of tannins, and thus, 
as in seed-coats and in the old wood, are protected against decay. The pigments 
belonging to the flavone group which occur in the technically valuable woods 

are also localised in the cell-walls. _ 

Solid cell-walls may undergo a transformation into gum, as m the gunmiosis 
of wood. In species* of -Prunns and Citrus the thickening layers of the cell-wall 
become swollen one after another in this process, and ultimately the cell contents 
are involved in the change. The gum is chemically similar to mucilage (cf. p 36). 

Spectroscopic examination with Rdntgen rays has shown that cellulose walls, m 
the same way as starch-grains, have a crystalline structure. They consist of 
rhombic crystallites which are placed with their mam axes obliflue to the 
longitudinal axis of the cell (^^). 
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L THE FORMATION OF TISSUES 


A. The Idea and Signifleanee of Cellular Tissues 

Every close association of protoplasts enclosed in cell-walls is 
termed a tissue. 

Only the lowest organisms are composed of a single uninucleate or 
multinucleate protoplast and^are thus unicellular throughout their life. 
Usually the body of a plant is multicellular, consisting of many 
protoplasts separated by cell-walls and thus forming a tissue. The 
attainment of large size and more complex external organisation is as 
a rule associated wifh such a structure. There are, it is true, certain 

Algae (Siphoneae) (Fig. 343) which are 
externally highly organised, while they 
( n € consist internally of a single multinucleate 

protoplast. These may be contrasted as 
J i^‘'>u-celliilar organisms with the ordinary 

plant, to the construction of which 

C x they form an exception. The formation 

lyj/? of a cellular tissue is of the greatest 

^ importance in the development of more 

highly organised plants in enabling a 
j, Single cell; B, c, dnided. division ot labour to DC eftected in the 
(x 540. After STRAHHURtiEK.) protoplasm of the body. The division of 
the protoplavsm into numerous protoplasts 
provides elementary parts which can take over different duties. It 
further greatly increases the surface of the protoplasm. The cell- 
walls separating the protoplasts isolate the latter more or less, while 
at the same time increasing the cohesion and the internal rigidity of 
the whole body formed of the numerous soft protoplasts. 

A very imperfect tissue formation is found in those organisms the cells of which 
separate from one another at each d?‘.'ision, hut i-emain connected by the mucilage 
derived from the swollen cell-walls. Such union.s of more or less independent 
cells that have had a common origin may be termed cell-families or cell-colonics. 
The Schizophyceae, to which group Glorompsa (Fig. 34) belongs, and the orders of 
the Volvocales and Protococcales among the Green Algae afford numerous examples 
and the descriptions in the special part should be consulted. In the cell-filaments 
and cell-surfaces of those lower Algae in which tlie cells are all equivalent hut are 
characters of a definite tissue begin to make their appearance 
v^ ith the increasing number of cells composing the organism we get a contrast 
between base and apex and the appearance of a growing point, and also progressive 
division of labour among the cells. ^ ° 


Fi(3. '64. — Gloc tCdpm ^MhjdermatUv.. 

A, Single cell; B, C, dnided. 
(x 540. After STRAHHURtiEK.) 
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B. Origin of Tissues 

The origin, of vegetable tissues is, in general, attributable to cell- 
(tivision. In Hydrod-^ctyon among the Algae a tissue is formed by the 
apposition of free cells. In the Fungi and Siphoneae a tissue arises 
through the interweaving of tubular cells or cell-filaments (plecten- 
cliyma, hig. 36). In such ca?es, where the filaments are so closely 
interwoven as to form a compact mass of cells, the tissue thus formed 
has the same appearance as the tissues of higher plants (Fig. 35). The 
mutual interdependence of the cells 
of such a tissue may even be 
manifested by the pits corresponding 
in position on the opposite sides 
of the walls resulting from the 
intimate union of the separate cells. 


Fi(j. Trunsvt'rse soctioii of the solero* Fio. 36.— Lonj^itudinal section of the stalk of 
tium of Chivieeps purpurea, (x 300. the fructification of Boletus (dulls, (x 300. 

After ScHENCK.) After Schenck.) 

C. The Cel] Walls in the Tissues 

When sections of vegetable tissues are examined under a low 
magnification attention is attracted mainly or only by the cell-walls. 
These appear to form a network of threads something like a woven 
tissue, and the name takes its origin from this inaccurate comparison. 

1. Stratification. — All the septa arising in the course of cell- 
divisions in tissues are at first very thin and simple lamellae, common 
to the two cells the protoplasts of which they separate. The cell-wall 
never remains in this condition. Even in meristematic cells it becomes 
thickened as the membrane grows in surface extent. Thickening only 
ceases long after the cell has reached its ultimate size. It varies 
according to the functions taken over by the cell as part of a 
permanent tissue, especially thick walls being found in cells which 
contribute to the mechanical rigidity of the plant (Fig. 37). As a 
rule the thickening of a partition wall is effected by the two adjoining 
protoplasts depositing new lamellae on both sides of the original thin 
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septum (Figs. 37, 38, 59). The thickening may thus be equal or 
unequal ofi the two sides and each protoplast comes to have its own 
surrounding layers. The common middle region of the wall is called 
the MIDDLE LAMELLA (Fig. 37 m). It is as a rule very thin, only widen- 
ing out somewhat at the angles where several walls meet (Fig. 68 
and consists mainly of pectic substances containing calcium ; it is 
relatively easily dissolved. In lignified and suberised tissues the 
middle lamella is frequently lignified. 


Ill soft tissues even boiling in water may swell the middle lamella and so 
separate the cells {e.g. many kinds of potatoes). In ripe fruits this sejiaration 
occurs naturally. Treatment with Schulze’s macerating fluid (potassium chlorate 
and nitric acid) or with concentrated solution of ammonia will separate other cells 

by destroying the middle lamella. The 
macerating fluid will thus isolate the 
elements of wood. There are also certain 
Bacteria which ferment pectic substances 
by means of the enzyme, pectiiiase, and 
thus bring about the separation of the 
cells ; in this way the mechanical cells of 
Flax are isolated in the process of retting. 

The thickening layers are 
distinguishable from the middle 
lamella both by their optical and 
chemical properties. Since they 
usually lie equally on both sides 
of the middle lamella the whole 
wall acquires a more or less sym- 
metrical construction (Figs. 37, 
38, 39, 40, 59) which extends to 
the pitting. 

Three distinct layers can frequently 
be distinguished in strongly thickened 
cell-walls, such as those of the wood, a primary, a secondary, and a tertiary thickening 
layer * these differ in their o})tica! appearance and their chemical composition. 
The secondary thickening layer is usually the must strongly developed, and forms 
the chief part of the cell wall. 



Fig. 37. — Strongly thickened cell from the pith 
of Clematis vitalba. m, Middle lamella ; inter- 
cellular space ; t, pit ; w, lotted cell-wall in 
surface view, (x 300. After Schenck.) 


Cell-walls which do not adjoin other cells (Figs. 38, 42) and 
especially the external walls of the plant are, on the other hand, 
asymmetrically constructed. In such cases thickening layers can only 
be deposited on the side of the original cell-wall which faces the cavity 
of the cell. 

2. Pitting. — The cell-walls which separate the protoplasts will 
evidently render difficult the passage o£ materials from cell to cell in 
proportion to the thickness of the wall. The life of the organism 
could not continue without such transport of material. It is therefore 
necessary that this shquld not be too greatly hindered by the 
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thickening of the walls that ensures rigidity. The difficulty is met 
by the formation of pits in the walls between the protoplasts, while 
pits are as a rule wanting in the free external walls. 

The pits, which in greatly thickened wails form canals with 
circular (Fig. 37 w?,) or elliptical cross-section, mjet accurately, and 
would form one continuous canal were it not that the unthickened 
primary wall persists as a pit-meirbrane (Figs. 37 t, 38 f). 


The openings of narrow elliptical pits into adjoining cells usually appear to cross 
one another obliquely. 

The structure of pits may be very easily seen in the greatly thickened and 
abundantly pitted cell-walls of tlic sp*ids of various Palms (Fig. 40), Liliaceae 
{e.g. Ornithogaluin), and other Monocotyledons 
(Fig. 601). The thickening here consists of a 
heniicellulose which forms a reserve material 
in the sfeed, and at germination is dissolved by 
an enzyme (cytase). The walls have a gleaming, 
w'hite appearance, and are so hard that such 
seeds, e.g, of the Palm, Fhgtelephas ^vacrocarpa^ 
are technically known and employed as vege- 
table ivory. 



3. Cell - Fusions. — Rapid transport 
of substances within the body of the 
multicellular plant is necessary, for 
instance from one organ to another, as 
from the roots to the leaves. The 
process of diffusion through the cell- 
walls, even when assisted, by the presence 
of the pits, does not suffice to meet 
this need. The cavities of many cells, 
especially those which serve for rapid 
transport, therefore become continuous 
by relatively wide openings, so that they form tulmlar structures 
or CELL-FUSIONS (cf. pp, 59, 61, 66). Such openings arise singly or in 
numbers by a solution of the cell-wall substance, especially in the 
end walls of adjoining cells. 

4. Connections of the Protoplasts in Tissues. — The harmonious 


F^g. 3S. — Cells from the cortex of tlie 
root of Iris, t, Pits in the stratified 
cell-wall ; i, intercellular spaces. ( x 
about 400.) 


co-operation of all the living parts of the body, which is such a striking 
feature of the life of an organism as a whole, would hardly be possible 
if the protoplasts forming the tissues were completely divided from 
one another by the cell-walls. It can m fact be shown that the 
protoplasts of the plant are united together by extremely fine 
cytoplasmic filaments, which proceed from the boundary layer of the 
cytoplasm and are known as plasmodesms Such filaments^ are 

mostly confined to the pit-membrane (Fig. 39 s\ but may also 
penetrate the whole thickness of the cell-wall (Fig. 40 pi). The 
existence of these connecting filaments of living substance between 
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the protoplasts confers an organic unity on the whole body of the 
plant, sei*ving for the conduction both of substances and of stimuli. 

6. Formation of Intercellular Spaces and tlje Ventilation of the 
Tissues. — Usually as the meristeinatic cells are transformed into 
permanent tissue and the cell- walls thicken, the middle lamella splits 
locally, especially at the angles of the cells. At these points the walls 
of neighbouring cells separate and intercellular spaces filled with 
throughout the plant 


air arise 
(Figs. 37, 38 i). In accordance 
with their mode of origin the 
smaller intercellular spaces are 
triangular or quadrangular in 
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Fig. 39.— a cell from tlie cortex of tlf' 
Mistletoe (J'iscum album) ; the protoj>last 
has been properly lixed and stained and 
the wall (m) swollen. The pit inombranes 
(s) are traversed by connecting threads 
(pUisniodesms) ; cJi, chloroplasts ; n, 
nucleus. ( x 1000. Alter Stuasborgkr.) 
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A, A swollen portion of cell -wall 
from the endosperm of the Vegetabhi 1 vory 
l*aliii (J%yteleph(i,<i macrunarpa). At s, s, 
simple j)its filled with cytoplasm ; in the 
intervening i)it membrane are line connect- 
ing threads (plasmodesms) ; p/, other jilas- 
modesms traversing lUe whole thickness of 
the wall, (x 37').) L', Tim contents of two 
opposed pits and the, connecting threads of 
the pit membrane. (xl 'OO.) 6', the, opening 
of a pit and th(3 connect aig threads of the 
pit membrane viewed from the surface. 
The smaller circle, indicates the canal of the 
pit, while the laTger circle is the pit mem- 
brane; the dark points on the latter are 
the plasmodesms. ( < 1500 After Stkar- 
BIJROER.) 


transverse sections. They form a connected system of narrow, 
branched canals (intercellular system) which traverse the tissues 
in all directions. From their mode of origin by the splitting of 
cell - walls such intercellular spaces are termed schizogpinous. 
Unequal growth of the tissues may lead to the complete isolation of 
cells or the formation of larger chambers or passages of more or less 
regular form. Intercellular spaces can also arise by the dissolution 
or breaking down of cells and are then termed lysigenous and 
rhexigenous respectively. Sometimes spaces, that are in their origin 
schizogenous, are further enlarged rhexigenously or lysigenously. 
Whole regions of the tissue may be stretched and broken down 
by unequal growth. Hollow stems arise rhexigenously. In tissues 
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which have arisen by a weaving together of filaments (Fig. 36) 
the intercellular spaces are present from the outset. . * 

Intercellular spaces usually contain air and are of great importance 
for the living cells forming the tissues. A single cell in water or air 
can obtain at any time the gases, especially oxyge.., which are essential 
to its life from the surrounding medium. The life of ^he numerous 
protoplasts in the tissues of a plant requires a supply of oxygen. 
This introduction and cir^'ulati.n of gases in the tissues is carried out 
by the system of intercellular spaces. 

II. KINDS OF CELLS, TISSUES, AND TISSUE-SYSTEMS 

Only in the lower multicellular plants does the tissue consist of 
equivalent, spherical, polyhedral, and cylindrical cells (cf. e.g. Fig^ 81), 
which are similarly able to perform all the vital functions. This 
tissue may be termed parenchyma. As the division of labour 
between the protoplast'' increases, with increase ii>size and progressive 
external organisation, cells or groups of cells acquire diversity in 
form, structure, and function. There results in the higher plants a 
segregation of the originally uniform cells into variously constructed 
kinds of cells, connected, it is true, by intermediate forms. Com- 
parative study of the various orga.ns of a plant, and of all the higher 
plants, shows that the number of these kinds of cell is limited, and 

that DEFINITE FORMS OF CELLS RE- UR IN THEM ALL. 

Similar cells are usually associated in groups which constitute a 
KIND OF TISSUE. These are distinguished by the form, contents, and 
the walls of their constituent cellular elements, and each kind of 
tissue has its special function or functions. More highly organised 
plants are composed of a number of kinds of tissue, but, as in the 
case of kinds of cells, this number is small, since they recur in' the 
most diverse plants. It is not uncommon for single cells (idioblasts) 
or cell groups of a different structure and content to be found in an 
otherwise uniform type of tissue. 

In the higher plants particular kinds of tissue may occur in 
considerable amount and extend in unbroken connection for a distance 
or through the whole plant body. These may often include several 
associated kinds of tissue and constitute MORPHOLOGICAL TISSUE 
SYSTEMS. Such compound associations of tissues may be characterised 
structurally and have different main functions. 

In a PHYSIOLOGICAL TISSUE-'^YSTEM are grouped together all cells that agree in 
their main functions, irrespectively of their morphological connection or of their 
ontogenetic origin. Such pliysiological systems are thus something quite different 
from morphological tissue-systems. 

The tissue-systems of the more highly organised plants can be 
divided into two main groups: (1) the meristematic or formative 
tissues ; (2) the mature or permanent tissues. 
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A. The Formative Tissues 

These are also termed meristems and consist either of relatively 
small cubical or isodiametric cells, or of prismatic, flattened, or elongated 
cells with thin walls, abundant protoplasm, large nijclei, and few and 
small vacuoles (cf. Fig. 2). The numerous cell-divisions that occur in 
their cells is characteristic. These formative tissues, from which the 
permanent tissues are developed, are distinguished according to the 
place and mode of their origin into primary and secondary 
MERISTEMS. 

1. Primary Meristems (^^). — These arise by the division of the 
germ-cell and at first compose” the whole embryo. Later they become 
localised at the growing points of the branches and roots (Figs. 98, 
150), where the increase in number of meristematic cells takes place 
(apical growth). 

A short distance^ehind the growing point the similar cells of the 
primary meristem begin to grow differently and give rise to strands 
and layers of variously shaped formative cells, which at first retain 
the general characters of meristematic cells (Figs. 96, 98, 150). 
Intercellular spaces, absent in the meristem itself, now arise. At a 
somewhat greater distance from the growing point the characters of 
the various permanent tissues make their appearance and become 
more marked basipetally until the mature structure is attained. In 
developing from the meristem the cells of the permanent tissue 
enlarge, separate at places from one another, undergo thickening and 
chemical alterations of their walls, modify or lose their cell contents, 
and sometimes fuse by dissolution of the partition walls. In enlarging 
or elongating the cells may behave independently (Fig. 167), so that 
the ends of some which elongate greatly push past, or in between, other 
cells (sliding growth) (^^). 

In this process of tissue-differentiation groups, strands, or layers of 
cells may retain the meristematic characters and serve as places of origin 
later for a renewed formation of meristematic and mature tissuA. 
Their power of division may persist throughout the life of- the plant. 

In many Monocotyledons the basal regions of the internodes remain 
for a long time meristematic, and serve, in addition to the growing 
point, as places of production of permanent tissue. In this way the 
intercalary growth of these and other plants is brought about. 

2. Secondary Meristems are derived either from the above- 
mentioned inactive remains of the primary meristem or are newly 
formed from cells of the permanent tissue, which alter their function 
and by new cell-divisions are transfol’raed into meristematic cells. 
Their elements resemble those of the primary meristems, but as a rule 
have the form of elongated or flattened prisms (Fig. 162). Such 
secondary meristems, which get the name cambium, give origin to 
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cork and to the secondary growth in ^ickness of woody plants. 
They form a thin layer of prismatic merisnematic cells (Figs. IGO, 166) 
pat'allel to the surface of the organ at tflie outside of the cylinder of 
wood. In the cambium a middle layir of initial cells undergoes 
continued tangential divisions which ciJt off d'lughter-cells to both 
the inside and outside in the radial pirection. These cells after 
some further divisions are transformed! into cells of the permanent 
tissues. 

The new cell-walls arising in the cell-divisions of a meristeni are flat and as a 
rule, though not without exception, ^daced jat right angles to the pre-existing 
older walls. Walls more or less parallel to the surface of the organ are termed 
PERICLINAL, and those at right angles to this anticlinal. 

B. The Permanent Tissues 

The cells of the permanent tissues differ from the meristematic. 
cells in being as a rule larger, with/ relatively little protoplasm and 
large vacuoles, and sometimes completeh^' dead. Cell-divisions are 
not usually taking place in them, fand the cell-walls are variously 
thickened and often chemically alt/ered. The permanent tissue is 
composed of a variety of kinds oit cells and tissues with diverse 
functions. It is usually provided with intercellular spaces. 

The permanent tissues may be| classified in various ways. Thus 
according to their origin primary | and secondary permanent tissues 
may be distinguished arising from |he corresponding meristems. 

A morphologically useful divfsion of the permanent tissues is 
obtained when all the difference^ of the component cells are taken 
into consideration together. | 

On examining the tissues of tfie higher plants comparatively there 
is found in the first place a til no which, like that composing the 
lowest multicellular plants (cf. p. «*)» consists of cells with living contents . 
and thin cellulose walls, and isf capable of performing a diversity of 
functions; this will be termeq PARENCHYMA. Other tissues may 
h* sharply distinguished fromithis parenchyma by peculiarities of 
structure aijd special functions. The most striking tissues in the light 
of their main functions are ttJ > boundary tissue, the mechanical 
TISSUE, and the conducting t#sue. The parenchymatous system, 
the EPIDERMAL SYSTEM, the MfJ hANICAL SYSTEM, and the conducting 
SYSTEM correspond on the wl/ole to these tissues. In addition the 
SECRETORY TISSUE and glandIlar TISSUE may be recognised. 

The permanent tissues are frequ|ntly divided into epidermis, vascular bundles, 

and ground tissue. | . 

It was formerly usual to take tM-J dimensions of the cells into special considera- 
tion and on this ground parenchyma and pbosenchtma were distinguished. By 
parenchyma was understood a tifue the cells of which were isodiametric or, if 
elongated in one direction, were s^l^rated by transverse walls. Prosenchyma was a 
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ceBs were spindle-shaped and pointed at both ends. 

These two groups do not, howeve>, suffice to give a survey of the variety of kinds 
of tissues, and the underlying coi^ceptions are out of date. 

1. Parenchyma. Parenehymatous System.* — The parenchyma 
cell is characteristic of this type of tissue. It may be isodiametric 
or elongated and of various shapes, and possesses the following further 
characters (cf. Figs. 3 B, 39). The cell-wall, which as a rule 
consists of cellulose, is onljr moderately thickened and provided 
with simple round or elliptical pits ; it thus facilitates the diffusion of 
substances from cell to cell. Living protoplasm is usually present, 
and the -large vacuole may contain a considerable amount of nutritive 
material. The chromatophores, which have the form of chloroplasts 
or leucoplasts, often contain starch. Parenchyma is usually traversed 
by a ventilating system of intercellular spaces. Parenchyma may 
form part of other primary or secondary tissues and serves a 
variety of functions. The most important vital processes of the 
full-grown plant take place in it, such as the preparation, conduction, 
and storage of nutritive mateHals, water storage, and the process 
of respiration. The presence of. abundant cell- sap contributes to the 
maintenance of the general rigidity of the plant body. The structural 
differences between parenchyma .cells are relatively slight when the 
multiplicity of functions they perform are considered. When the 
cells have numerous chloroplasts t.hey are spoken of as assimilatory 
PARENCHYMA (Fig, 8) in referenceji to their main function of forming 
organic substance from carbon - qioxide. The parenchyma of the 
subaerial parts of plants is often oif this nature so far in as light can 
penetrate, v'hile the deeper tissues iare colourless. The term storage 
TISSUE is applied when these cells |are rich in organic contents such 
as sugar, starch, fatty oils or proteids, or have hemicclluloses 
accumulated in the thickened wal Is ; these substances are stored 
against future use in the metabolisnii (Figs. 22, 23, 600). Water- 
storage PARENCHYMA as a rule consists of large thin-walled cells with 
little protoplasm but abundant cell-salp that is somewhat mucilaginous; 
these cells diminish in size on losinji; water. Conduction of organic 
food-materials, especially of carbohydrates, takes place in parenchy- 
matous cells, which are elongated in ithe main direction of transport 
to facilitate this function. Such Conducting parenchyma often 
forms a sheath, without intercellular [ spaces, around other masses of 
tissue. Parenchyma which has large untercellular spaces, serving for 
ventilation or the storage of gases, is termed aerenchyma. 

2. Boundary Tissues. — In the cafpe of the multicellular tissues 

composing the bodies of land-plants ^he whole body or particular 
tissues may require protection agaijiist^ excessive loss of water, 
mechanical injury, excessive heat (^^), alnd frequently against the loss 
of diffusible substances. This function I is carried out by cells which 
have certain peculiaritiee of structure! often arranged in 
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sheathing layers. In this way another group of tissues can be 
distinguished, the main elements of which are the EPIDERMAL cells 
and the suberised or cork cells. The epidermis together with some 
other types of cell form the epidermal system. 

(a) Epidermal System. 1. Epidermis. — This is derived from the 
superficial layer of the primary meristem (the dermatogen, cf. p. 82) 
and is thus one of the primary permanent tissues. It encloses the 
plant-body as a protective investment while permitting exchange 
of materials with tiie environment. The epidermis is typically a 
single layer (Fig. 43 B) of tabular or more elongated living cells, 
without intercellular spaces between them. The lateral walls are often 
undulated or toothed, (Fig. 41) which increases the firmness of the union 
of the cells. In transverse section the cells are of uniform depth and 
are rectangular or lens-shaped. The protoplasts of the epidermal cells 
are commonly reduced to thin layers 
lining the walls and enclosing large 
vacuoles filled with colourless or 
coloured cell-sap The epidermis of 
the parts exposed to light in most 
Ferns and in many shade - loving 
Phanerogams is provided with chloro- 
phyll and takes part in assimilation. 

More usually chlorophyll is absent 
from the epidermis. 

The outer walls of the epidermal 
cells of all subaerial parts of the 
plant, which last for a considerable 
time, are thickened. In this respect 
they contrast with the epidermal cells of the more fugitive petals 
and of submerged and subterranean parts. This holds especially 
for roots in which the epidermis has very different functions, such as 
the absorption of water and salts. The thickening of the outer walls 
results from the apposition of cellulose layers, the outer of which 
usually, but not always, become more or less strongly cutinised 
(Fig. 183). 

.The outer walls of the epidermal cells, whether thickened or not, 
except in the case of those forming the surface of subterranean organs 
and especially roots, are covered by a thin continuous cutinised film called 
the CUTICLE. This is formed on the primary walls of the epidermal 
cells. The cuticle is often somewhat folded and in surface view appears 
striated. The cuticle and the cutinised layers of the wall are only with 
difficulty permeable to water and gases, and prevent the injurious loss of 
water by evaporation. The thickening also increases the mechanical 
rigidity of the epidermal cells. On the other hand, the absence of 
cuticle from the root facilitates the absorption of water and salts from 
the soil. 



Fig. 41. — Surface view of the epidermis 
from the upper side of a leaf of il/er- 
ciiriolis perennls. (x 800. Aft*er H. 
Sr’UENCK.) 
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Deposits of WAX are also present in the cutinised layers of the 
epidermis and render it even less permeable by water (^^). Consequently 
water will How off the epidermis without wetting it. The wax is 
sometimes spread over the surface of the cuticle as a wax covering. 
This is the case in such fruits as plums and grapes, on which it 
forms the so-called bloom. The wax coverings may consist of grains, 
small rods (Fig, 42), or crusts. 

The wax of plants is soluble in ether or in hot alcohol. Like the suberins and 
cutins it consists of fatty acid esters of glycerine mixed with free fatty acids and 
esters of fatty acids of other alcohols. 

The epidermis may not only protect the more internal tissues from loss of water 
by hindering evaporation, but also by serving as a place of storage of water. The 



Fig. 42. — Transverse seotion ot a node of the sugar-cane, SaccharuW' ofUcwarum , .showing 
wax incrustation in the form of small rods, (x 540. After Straskuroer. ) 

un thickened lateral walls of these cells become folded as the water is withdrawn 
from the cavity and stretch when the cell becomes again filled. Such an epidermis 
is frequently also composed of several layers of cells. 

The mechanical strength of the outer walls of epidermal cells is increased in 
some plants by the deposition of calcium carbonate or of silicic acid. In the case 
of Equisetum the silicification is so great that the tissues are used in polishing 
tin -ware. 

The epidermis of fruits, and particularly of seeds, exhibits a considerable variety 
of modifications in its mode of thickening and in the relations the thickening 
layers bear to one another. In addition to protecting and enclosing the internal 
parts, the epidermis has often to provide for the dissemination and permanent 
lodgment of the fruits and seeds. 

2. Stomatal Apparatus (^^). — The presence of stomata in the 
epidermis is characteristic of most parts of the more highly organised 
plants that are exposed to the air. Each stoma is an intercellular 
passage or pore bounded by a pair of curved, elliptical or half-moon- 
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shaped cells called guard cells. The pore and guard cells together 
constitute the stoma or stomatal apparatus (Figs. 43 A, 44). The 
largest stomata are found in grasses ; thus in the wheat they measure 



Fig. 43. — Epidermis from the under side of a leaf of Tradescantia vir^inina. J, In surface view. 

B, in transverse section ; I, colourless rudiments of chroma tophores surrounding the nucleus. 

(X *240. After Strasburqer.) 

0’079 mm. in length by 0*039 mm. in breadth, while the pore itself 
is 0*038 mm. by 0*007 ram. Stomata never occur in the epidermis of 
the root. 

The PORE interrupts the continuity of the epidermis. It is an 
air-filled intercellular space opening below the epidermis into a large 
intercellular space (Fig. 43 B), which is spoken of as the respiratory 
cavity although it has 
nothing to do with respira- 
tion. This cavity is in 
communication with the 
intercellular spaces of the 
parenchyma. The stomata 
are of great importance to 
the plant, for they place 
the system of intercellular 
spaces, which serves to 
ventilate the tissues, in 
communication with the 
external atmosphere. This 

. Fio. 44. — Epidermis with stomata from the lower surface 

connection is necessary on Hdiehoms niger. (x 120. After Stras- 

account of the difficulty burger.) 
with which gases pass 

across the epidermis in order to renew the air in the intercellular 
spaces, and especially to replace the carbon-dioxide as this is used up. 
On the other hand, oxygen, which forms a considerable proportion of 
the air, can usually penetrate into the plant in sufficient quantity 
through the cuticle and the epidermal cells. 

E 
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The GUARD CELLS always contain chlorophyll and are character- 
ised both by their shape and the manner in which their walls are 
thickened. This is best shown in transverse sections (Figs. 43 i/, 
45 B), There are usually an upper and a lower thickened band 
on the side of the guard cell which faces the pore, the portion 
of the wall between and the rest of the wall of the guard cell being 
relatively thin (Fig. 43 B). This structure stands in relation to the 
changes in form of the guard cells by means of which the size of the 
pore is varied. The pore is closed by a diminution of the curvature 
of the guard cells when there is danger of too great escape of 
moisture ; while it is widely opened by increase in the volume of 
the guard cells, and consequently of their curvature, at other 
times. The stomata regulate the gaseous exchange and the trans- 
piration. 

As the transverse section in Fig. 43 B shows, the thickening ridges project both 
above and below the ^)ore. There is thus an anterior chamber and a posterior 
chamber in relation to the narrow region of the actual passage. The thickened 
outer walls of the epidermal cells immediately adjoining the guard cells often 
have a thinner portion, which acts as a kind of hinge and enables the changes 
in shape of the guard cells to be elfected without hindrance from the surrounding 
cells (cf. Fig. 45 B). The guard cells, as is seen in Fig. 43 A, are often surrounded 
by special cells called subsidiary cells ; these may be less thickened or shallower 
than the other epidermal cells. 

Differences are found in the construction of the guard cells and in the 
mechanism of opening and closure of the stoma which depends upon this. Two main 
types of stoma may be distinguished, but they are connected by intermediate 
forms. In the first the change in form of the guard cells takes place mainly in 
the tangential direction, parallel to the epidermal surface ; in the second in the 
radial direction at rig] it angles to the surface. Type I. — According to the form of 
the guard cells the pore is opened in various ways. {a) The t}pe of the 
Arnaryllidaceae (Fig. 45) is found in the majority of Monocotyledons and 
Dicotyledons. The dorsal wall of each guard cell (Fig. 45 B) is unthickened, while 
the ventral wall (towards the pore) is thickened and usually shows the upper and 
lower thickening bands. When the cell becomes turgid the thin dorsal wall is 
more stretched than the thickened wall, and the cell, which in the flaccid 
condition was almost straight, becomes curved in the tangential plane to a 
semilunar shape. (6) The type of the Gramiiieae (Fig. 46) is met with in tlie 
Gramiaeae and Cyperaceae. The guard cells are dumb-bell-shaped ; the widened 
cuds being thin- walled, while the narrower middle region ha? both the outer and 
inner walls strongly thickened (Fig. 46 />). When the turgor increases the stiff 
middle portions of the guard ceils are separated from one another by the ex2)ansion 
of the oval thin- walled ends of the cells. Type II. — i/?uwm-type (Fig. 47) is 
found in some Mosses and Ferns. In this the ventral walls of the guard cells 
are thin while the dorsal walls are thickened. When the turgor of the guard cell 
increases, the outer and inner walls are separated from one another, thus lessening 
the projection inwards of the ventral wall and opening the pore. The position 
of the dorsal wail remains unchanged. A transition between Types I. and II. is 
afforded by the stomatal apparatus of Helleborus (cf. Fig. 235) in wliich the guard 
cells become semilunar on stretching of the thin dorsal wall, while at the same time 
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the thickened outer and inner walls are separated. The somewhat different Conifer- 
type may be mentioned along with this. , 

The stomata are often formed by the division of a young epidermal cell into* two 
cells of unequal size, one of which, the smaller and more abundantly supplied with 
protoplasm, becomes the stoma-mother-cell ; while the larger, containing less 
protoplasm, usually forms an ordinary epidermal ceil. T’ e stoma-mother-cell 


becomes elliptical in outline and 
divides again, by a vertical wall, 
into the two guard cells, between 
which, by a splitting of the 
wall, the intercellular passage 
(pore) is formed. In cases 
wdiere the stomatal a])paratus 
has several subsidiary cells either 
a number of divisions occur in 
the young epidermal cell before 
the guard cells arise ; or tLe 
subsidiary cells are derived from 
epidermal cells adjoining that 
which gives rise to the stoma. 

3. Hairs. — The epider- 
mis of almost all plants bears 
hairs (trichomes). They are 



sometimes unicellular struc- fio. 45 . fio. 46. 


tures and form papillate 
(Fig. 48), tubular (Fig. 151), 
or pointed (Figs. 49, 50, 53 
to the left) protrusions of 
the epidermal cells. In 
other cases they are multi- 
cellular and form cell-rows, 
stalked or unstalked cell- 
surfaces (scale-hairs, Fig. 52) 
which may resemble small 
leaves as in the ramenta of 
Ferns, or cell-masses. The 
multicellular trichomes are 
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r'lcrS. 4r)-47.— Types of Stomatal A]>pfiratiis. The thick 
lines indicate the form of the guard cells in the open 
condition, the thin lines when the stoma is closed. 
Fia. 45. — Type of the Amaryllidaceae. A, Surface view. 
B, In transverse section. 

Fio, 46. — Type of the Gramiiieae with the two subsidiary 


also developed from young 
epidermal cells, and, indeed, 


cells. A, Surface view. B, Transverse section. 

Fio. 47. — JWwiim-type in transverse section. (After 
1IAL.ERLANDT.) Further description in the text. 


usually proceed from a 

single initial cell of the hair by its growth and subdivision. 
Unicellular and multicellular hairs may further be unbranched 


or branched (Fig. 51, stellate hairs). Their walls may be thin 
and delicate or strongly thickened and frequently calcified or 
impregnated with silica, and sharply pointed at the tip (bristles. Fig. 
49, right). The protoplasts may remain alive and resemble those of 
the epidermal cells, or may die. In the latter case the cavity often 
becomes filled with air and the hair appears white, or it may be 
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laterally compressed as in the case of the long hairs of the cotton -seed 
(Fig. 50) from which the cotton of commerce is obtained. The basal 
portion of the hair in the epidermis may be distinguished from the 
freely projecting body of the hair. The epidermal cells around the 
base are often arranged in a ring or radiate on all sides, and may be 
called the subsidiary cells of the hair. The stinging hairs (Fig. 49), 


such as those of Nettles (Urhca) and of 
the Loasaceae, are special forms of bristles. 

They arise from single eiiidermal cells which 
swell in the course of their development, and 
becoming surrounded by adjoining epidermal cells 
present the appearance of being set in sockets ; 
at the same time, by the multiplication of 
the ceils in the tissue at their base, the whole 
hair becomes elevated on a column - like pro- 
tuberance. The hair tapers towards the apex and 
terminates, somewhal^ obliquely, in a small head, 
just below which the wall of the hair remains 
unthickened. As the wall of the hair is silicified 
at the end and calcified for the rest of its length, 
the whole hair is extremely stiff. The heads 
break off at the slightest touch, and the hairs 
piercing the skin pour out their poisonous 
contents, which, especially in the case of some 
tropical nettles, may cause severe inflammation (^^). 

Hairs have thus various forms and 
perform very different functions. They 




Fig, 48.— Surface of the upper epidermis of a petal Fio. 49. — Sting-ing hair of Vrtira 

of Viola tricolor, Nhowing ridge-like infoldings dioiea, Avith a i)ortion of the epi- 

of the lat<3ral walls, and protruding papillae. dermis, and, to the right, a small 

(x 250. After H. Schekck.) bristle. 60. After Strasburgeu.) 


frequently contribute to the protection afforded by the epidermis, 
forming a covering to full - grown parts of the plant and very 
frequently to the young parts in the bud or expanding from this. 
Such coverings, which may be composed of dead woolly hairs, serve 
to diminish the transpiration and are a protection against direct 
sunlight. Special hairs serve for the absorption of water and other 
substances (cf. Fig, 151). Very diverse substances are excreted by 
glandular hairs (Figs. 72-74). 
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Certain hairs with abundant protoplasm and peculiar structure serve to receive 
mechanical stimuli according to G.* Haberlaijdt They occur on* stamens, 
petals, and the joints of leaves, and are known as tactile papillae, hairs, or bristles. 

4. Emergences, unlike hairs, are not formed solely by epidermal 
cells, but a number of cells, lying more or less deeply in the sub- 
epidermal tissues, also take part in their formation. Tney are some- 
times glandular, and in other cases serve as organs of attachment. 


Thus, for example, only a few rows of sub -epidermal cells enter into the 
formation of the emergences (Fig. 53) on !he margins of the stipules of the Pansy 
{Viola tricolor), which are glandular. Deeper-lying tissue takes part in the 



Fig. 50.— Seed-hairs of the Cotton, Gossypium lier- 
Ixweum,. A, Part of seed -coat with hairs (x 3). 
Bi, Insertion and lower part, Pg, middle i)art, and 
Ps* upper part, of a hair, (x 300. After Stkas- 

BURGKll.) 


construction of the anchor-shaped 
attaching organs, over 1 mm. long, 
wdiich clothe the fruit of the Hounds- 
tongu*' {Oynoglossum) and lead to its 
dispersal by means of animals. The 
i^rickles of th^ Rose or Bramble are 
still larger emergences that are of 
assistance in climbing. The tentacles 
of Drosera (Fig. 208) are also emer- 
gences. 

(b) Boundary Tissue 
formed of Corky Cells. — When 
the epidermis does not remain 
alive and functional during 
the life of the organ which 



Fig. 51.— Stellate hair in surface view from the 
lower epidermis of the leaf of Matthicla 
annua, (x 90. After Strasburgkr.) 


it covers, the tissues of the body become limited and protected even 
more efficiently by suberised cells. Such cells also in the form of 
layers or sheaths serve to bound and delimit certain living masses of 
tissue from others within the plant body. Their origin may be primary 
or secondary. The suberisation is brought about by suberised lamellae 
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being deposited on the ]^re-existing wall forming secondary thickening 
layers, while succeeding layers of the wall remain unsuberised and fre- 



quently become lignified. Three 
kinds of suberised boundary 
tissues can be recognised: (1) 
the cutis tissue ; (2) the endo- 
dermis ; (3) the cork. 



Fi(}. 52.— ScaJe-hair from the lower side of the leaf of Shei->herdia canadensis. A, Surface view. 
73, Lougitudiiial section, (x 240. After STRAbUURGER.) 


(1) The Cutis Tissue is a primary permanent tissue and arises by the early 
suberisation of cells of the epidermis oi of Ihiiiner or thicker layers of parenchyma 

from which intercellular spaces are 
frecpiently absent. A tissue of the 
latter kind not unconmionly sheathes 
the outside of older parts of the plant 
{e g. roots, Fig. 153 r.c) the epidermis of 
which has perished earlier. The cells 
of this cutis tissue usually retain their 
living contents. 

(2) Endodermis. — This tissue is 
formed of the endodermal cells ('^^). It 
very frequently encloses and bounds, as 
a sheath a single layer of cells in 
thickness, living tissues wdthin the 
plant. Its origin is usually primary. 
The elongated prismatic living cells of 
the endodermis have no intercellular 
spaces between them. When young the 
walls are not subeiised, but a' narrow' 
strip of the membrane, in the form of a 
band running completely round the 
cell, has undergone a peculiar change 
by the introduction of an imperfecfly 
known (? corky or woody) substance 
(Casparys band, Fig. 54 A). This band 
gives the appearance of a dark dot or a dark lens-shaped body (Fig. 54 B, Fig. 154 S) 
in transverse sections, wdiile it appears as an undulated band in radial longitudinal 
section. In older endodermal cells, as in the cells of the cutis, a secondary layer of 



Fig. 53. — Glandular einergeiu'f' from a .sti]>ule of 
Viola tricolor, showing also to the left a uni- 
cellular hair. (x 240. After Stra&burger.) 
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corky substance is deposited all over the wall, and thick tertiary layers of carbo- 
hydrate material that often become strongly lignified may follow on thia* 

(3) Cork. — While the endodermis and the cutis tissufe are always 
primary permanent tissues the cork is always a secondary tissue, and 
is developed from a secondary meristem known as the CORK cambium. 
The cork forms either a thin peripheral layer a number of cells thick 
which is smooth and of a grey colour, or thicker, fissured coverings of 
cork composed of radial rows of cells (Figs. 55, 56). It forms where 
the epidermis has been thrown off, or where living parenchyma has been 
exposed by wounds. The cork-cclls usually contain air and are brown, 
owing to the dead cell contents. They have a flattened prismatic form 
and are extended tangentially (Fig. 56 A)^ fitting together without 
intercellular spaces. The secondary layers of the wall are suberised, 
while the middle 
lamella is often lig- 
nified. Tertiary ^ 
thickening layers 
are either wanting 
or consist of cellu- 
lose, forming the 
so - called cellulose 
layer, which may 
sometimes become 
lignified. Even a 
thin layer of cork 
a few cells deep (Fig. 56) greatly diminishes the transpiration from 
the surface of any part of the plant, and, as will readily be 
understood, much more than the epidermis does. Thicker zones 
of cork also prevent the entry of parasites. Since cork is a poor 
conductor of heat it also protects the plant against overheating. 

Many old stems, tubers, bud scales, and fruits are covered with a layer of cork ; 
thus the skin of a potato is of this nature. Bottle-cork is obtained from the Cork 
Oak. The cork here consists of broad layers of thin-walled, wide cork-cells (Fig. 55) 
alternating with which are thinner layers of more flattened cork-celis whi(*h maik 
the annual limits of growth ; this can be recognised in an ordinary cork. The first 
layer of cork of the Cork Oak is artificially stripped down to the cork-cambium after 
fifteen years. A new cambium then forms a few cells deeper, which provides the cork 
of economic value ; this is removed every 6 to 8 years. 

The mature cells of cork are very rarely pitted, and either remain relatively 
thill or are more or less strongly thickened (Figs. 56, 178 p). Strongly thickened 
cork cells form what is known as stone cork. 

Frequently layers of suberised and unsuberised cells alternate in a corky tissue. 
The latter cells, which do not differ greatfy from the cork-cells in structure and 
contents and may he thin- or thick-walled, arise in the same way and are called 
PHELLOID TISSUE. 

Lenticels.— The formation of a covering of cork without inter- 
cellular spaces in place of the epidermis would prevent gaseous 



Fio. 54. — A, Diagrammatic representa- 
tion of a single endodermal cell in 
the solid, showing Caspaiy*s band on 
the radial walls. B, Endodermis in 
transverse section ; Caspary’s band 
ai>pears as the dark lenticular regions 
of the radial walls. 
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Fio. 55. — Transverse section of 
bottle-corlv. (x 120.) 


exchange between the interior of the stem and the atmosphere were 

the stomata not replaced in some way. 
This is effected by the development of 
lenticels, rough porous warts elongated or 
spindle-shaped in outline, which are readily 
seen by the naked eye on the cork of most 
trees. They consist of dead unsuberised 
tissue rich in intercellular spaces (COMPLE- 
MENTARY tissue) interrupting the layer of 
cork (Fig. 57). The intercellular spaces open 
on the one hand to the atmosphere, and on the 
other are in communication with the ventilat- 
ing, system of the underlying living tissues. 

Ill bottle-cork the lenticels form the pores, filled with a brown powder derived 
from the dead cells. These pores run radially through the cork. 

The lenticels frequently form beneath stomata and at an early stage in the 
development of the cork. The cork cambium which appears beneath the stoma has 
radially -running intercellular spaces between its cells (Fig. 57 pi), and forms to the 
outside complementary cells separated by intercellular spaces (Fig. 57 1). The 
lenticel soon breaks through the epidermis. Alternating with the complementary 

tissue the cork cambium in the lenticels 
forms layers of more closely-connected 
suberised and lignified cells (intermediate 
bauds or closing layers). These are devel- 
oped to close the lenticel during the winter 
and are again ruptured in the spring. 




Kjo. 60.—^, Tangential section; 7)’, Transverse section of the cork layer of a Lime twig. 
The cell-walls in B are left white, w’liile the dead contents are dotted, (x 120.) 


The BARK, composed of a more complicated set of tissues than the 
cork, forms a covering on old stems and roots (cf. p. 154). 

3. The Mechanical Tissue System (^^). — AVithout a certain amount 
of rigidity the definite form which is essential to the performance of 
their functions in most plants would be inconceivable. In isolated 
cells and iu growing tissues this rigidity is attained by turgor (cf. p. 21 9) 
and tissue- tensions (cf. p. 277). Since, however, turgor and tissue- 
tensions are destroyed by any great lop of water, leading to the 
wilting of the plant, they do not alone confer the necessary rigidity upon 
plants and in particular, land-plants. How great are the demands made 
upon the stability of plants will be at once apparent from a consider- 
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ation of a Rye haulm which has a height of 1500 mm., and is at its 
base scarcely 3 mm. in diameter. In addition, moreover, to the great 
disproportion between the height and diameter of plants, they often 
support a heavy weight at the summit ; the Rye straw must sustain 
the burden of its ear of grain, the slender Palm the heavy and wind- 
swayed leaves (which in species of Bapliia have a length of 15 m. and 
a corresponding breadth), while at times the weight of the bunches of 
fruit has also to be considered. In plants, however, the rigid 
immobility of a building is not required, and they possess instead a 
wonderful degree of elasticity. The Rye straw bends before the 
wdnd, but only to return to its original position when the force of the 



Fi(t. 57.— Transverse section of a lenticel of Sartilmcus n^gra, e, Epidermis ; ph, phellogeri ; 

I, complementary cells ; pi, pliellogen of tlie lentice i ; pd, phelloderm. ( x 90. After Strasburger.) 


wind has been expended. The mechanical equipment of plants is 
peculiar to themselves, but perfectly adapted to their needs. The 
firm but at the same time elastic material which plants produce is put 
to the most varied uses by mankind ; the wood forms an easily 
worked yet sufficiently durable building material, and the bast fibres 
are used in the manufacture of thread and cordage and textile fabrics 
(e.g, linen). 

This type of stability depends on special tissues, known as the 
STEREOME, composed of cells with strongly thickened walls. These 
tissues are the sclerencfiyma and collenchyma. 

(a) Selepenehyma. — This is the typical mechanical tissue of fully- 
grown parts of the plant and is formed of sclerenchyma cells 
(stone cells) or sclerenchyma fibres (bast fibres). Both when 
mature are as a rule dead cells with strongly thickened walls consisting 
of lamellae of carbohydrate material, which is often lignified. The 
sclerenchymatous cells or stone cells (Fig. 29) are more or less 
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isodiametric and polyhedral and have round, branched, or unbranched 
pits. The sclerenchjmatous fibres (Fig. 58), on the other hand, are 
narrow, elongated, spindle-shaped cells with pointed ends, polygonal 
in transverse section (Fig. 59). They have obliquely-placed, narrow, 
elliptical pits. Their cell-walls may be almost completely unlignified 
{e.g. flax) or more or less lignified [e.g. hemp). In their development 
sliding growth frequently occurs and they only 
mature in fully - grown parts of the plant. 
Sclerenchymatous fibres have always a length 
which for a plant cell is considerable, on the average 
1-2 mm. In some plants they are much longer, e.g. 
20-40 mm. in Flax, to 77 mm. in the Stinging 
Nettle, and in Boehmeria even 220 mm. Such long 
fibres are of economic importance in the manufacture 
of textile fabrics. 

Sclerenchymatous cells and fibres may occur 
singly as in some leaves, when they may also be 
branched. Usually, especially in the case of the 
fibres, they are closely associated in strands, bands, 
rings, or sheaths, variously arranged so as to ensure 
the requisite rigidity of the organ against bending, 
tension, or pressure while employing the least 
mechanical tissue. Rigidity against compression 
as it is met with in the shells of nuts and the stones 
of some fruits is usually dependent on a tissue 
composed of stone-cells. The rigidity of stems and 
roots against bending and pulling is due to 
sclerenchyma fibres. Both types of mechanical 
tissue render the organs in which they occur 
resistant to cutting or other mechanical injury. 

The firmness of the individual cells depends 
Fio. 58.— A scieiftn- ou the thickening of their cell-walls. The resistance 
ciiymatous fibre (X tearing offered by the strands of sclerenchymatous 
«Tr.ASBURGER.) tissuc IS duc ou the other hand to the interlocking 
of the elongated fibres. 

According to Schwendener’s investigations, the sustaining strength of 
sclerenchymatous fibres is, within the limits of their elasticity, in general 
equal to the best wrought iron or hammered steel, while at the same time 
their extensibility is ten or fifteen times as great as that of wrouglit-iron. It is true 
that soon after exceeding its limit of elasticity the stereome of the plant becomes 
ruptured, while the limit of rigidity for iron is not reached until the load is 
increased threefold. 

(b) Collenchyma. — The elements of the sclerenchyma are no longer in a 
condition wliich allows of growth, and it cannot be employed in parts of the plant 
which are still actively elongating. Where such parts of the plant require special 
strengthening in addition to that given by the tensions of cells and tissues, this is 
obtained by means of collenchjma, which is a living tissue, capable of growth 
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The collenchyniatous cells may be isodiametric but are usually elongated ; they 
have transverse end walls (Fig. 61) or are pointed. They resemble the»cells of the 
parenchyma, and, like them, often contain chloroplasts, but differ in the unequal 
thickening of their cellulose walls. This is localised at the angles (angle 
collenchyma, Fig. 60) or on the tangential walls (surface coMenchyma). Intercellular 
spaces are absent or are very sniall. Collenchyma possesses a considerable rigidity 
against tearing owing to the thickening of the walls 
of its component elements. The extensive inthickeiied 
regions of the cell-walss enable materials to he rapidly 
transported within this tissue. The distribution of 
collenchyma in the plant coi-espond... to its particular 
mechanical properties. 

4. The Conducting Tissues. — As the Lody 
of a plant becomes larger and composed of more 
numerous cells, and especially as more parts , 

of it project from the soil or Avater into the |;^ ( 

air, the need of rapid conduction of substances^ 
from one organ to another {e.g. from leaves 



59.— Transverse section 
of the sclerenchyina in 
the leaf of Fhonuiuvi 
tenax. (X ‘J40,) 



Fio. GO. — Transverse section of the 
collenchyma of Cucurhiki Pepo. 
(X 240.) 


Fk3. 61.— a coUonchyma- 
tons cell seen from the 
side, (x 240.) 


to roots and conversely) increases. The movement of diffusion through 
the cross walls even of elongated parenchymatous cells does not suffice, 
though facilitated by the presence of pits in the wall. Special 
conducting tissues have therefore arisen, the characteristically 
constructed elements of which are usually elongated in the main 
direction of conduction, frequently present enlarged surfaces for 
diffusion, and are further as a rule united to form continuous 
conducting channels. Such tissues are always associated in a 
connected system traversing the whole plant. The absence of 
intercellular spaces is further characteristic of them. 

(a) Sieve-Tubes. — The living elements composing the sieve- 
tubes are arranged in longitudinal rows and connected by open 
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pores which appear to serve for the transport of organic substances. 
The transverse or oblique ends, and sometimes the lateral walls, have 
sieve-like perforated regions the pores of which are filled with 
protoplasmic strands. These are called the sieve-plates (Fig. 62 

A B), 

lu many plants {e.g. the Cucumber, Fig. 62 A) the entire transverse wall forms 
one sieve-plate perforated by relatively coarse pores. On the longitudinal walls 
the sieve-plates have the form of narrowly circumscribed, circular areas with much 
liner pores (Fig. 62 C, c*) where two sieve-tubes adjoin laterally. In other cases 



Fig. 62. — Parts of sieve-tubes of Cncurbita Vtpo, hardened in alcohol. A, Surface view of a sieve- 
plate. B, C, Longitudinal sections, showing segments of sieve-tubes, p, Companion cells ; 
u, mucilaginous contents ; peripheral cytoplasm ; c, callus plate; c*, small, lateral sieve- 
plate with callus. (x 540. After SriiASBURGER.) 

several finely- perforated areas (sieve-plates) are found on the oblique end-wall of a 
sieve-tube (Fig. 63). 

The elements of a sieve-tube, each of which corresponds to a cell, 
contain a thin living protoplasmic layer lining the wall, with a single 
nucleus, leucoplasts, and often starch-grains. This encloses a watery, 
alkaline, more or less concentrated and coagulable cell-sap which is 
rich in albuminous substances and frequently in carbohydrates and 
inorganic salts (phosphates) (Fig. G2 Bu), The walls of sieve-tubes 
are almost always unlignified ; they consist of cellulose and are 
elastically stretched by their contents. ,A.s a rule sieve-tubes remain 
functional during one vegetative period only. Before passing into the 
inactive condition their sieve-plates become covered by highly refractive 
plates of CALLUS (Fig. 62 C), which diminishes or prevents the 
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exchange of materials between the members of the sieve-tube. If the 
sieve-tube resumes its function in the succeeding vegetative period 
this callus is again dissolved. 


The callus plates consist of callose, a substance th" chemical composition of 
which is still unknown; this is characterised by its insolubility in ammonia- 
oxide of copper and its solubility in cold 1 % solution of potash. It is' coloured 
reddish-brown by chlor-zinc-iodide, a shining blue with aniline blue, and shining 
red with corallin (rosolic acivl). The portions of the wall bounding the pores of a 


sieve-plate are coated with a thin layer 
It is by the gradual thickening of 
this layer that the pores become 
narrowed and ultimately occludid. 

(b) Vessels. — Special, and 
ultimately dead, cells, which are 
tube - like with a circular or 
polygonal cross-section and are 
elongated and arranged in longi- 
tudinal rows, serve for the con- 
duction and sometimes also for 
the storage of water in the plant. 
The lignified walls of these 
vessels have striking and charac- 
teristic thickening. So long as 
they are functional the vessels 
contain water. They are dis- 
tinguished as TRACHEIDES and 
TRACHEAE. The tracheides are- 
single cells with pointed ends, 
and are as a rule of narrow 
diameter. Their walls bear 


'f callos.. while the pores are still open. 



iG. (53.— Janction of two elements of a sieve- 
tube of F-.tis vinifera, the oblique wall being shown 
in section, (x GOO. 'After Db Rary.) B, A similar 
wall in surface view showing the sieve-pits. (Dia- 
grammatised by Rothert after De Bary.) 


peculiar pits (Fig. 67 B). These elements frequently also serve as 
mechanical tissue, as in the stems of Conifer ae. The tracheae, on the 
other hand, are wider or narrower tubes formed from a number of 
cells by tbe disappearance of their end- walls. 


When the end -walls are transversely placed they are completely dissolved, leaving 

only a narrow annular rim which becomes farther thickened (Figs. 64 C, s, 
66 /. Obliquely placed end-walls, on the other hand, are usually not 

pierced by a single large opening but by a number of elliptical openings placed one 
above tbe other (scalariform perforation, Figs. 66 IL, 166 tg). Some ol the end- 
walls are not perforated but merely pitted, and the vessels are thus of limited length. 

Some tracheae, in particular those of woody climbers or liaiies, may be some 
metres in length. In the Oak also tracheae two metres in length are frequent. 
As a rule, however, they do not exceed 1 m. and are usually only about 10 cm. in 
length. The widest as well as the longest vessels are met with in climbing plants ; 
in them they may be 0'7 mm. wide, while those of the Oak are about 0*25 mm. and 
of the Lime 0*06 mm. 
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As a rule, in botanical literature, a distinction is drawn between tracheidcs and 
tracheae oj; vessels. De Bary, however, called all these elements tracheae and 
distinguished between tracheides and vessels. The most convenient course, which 
is adopted here, is to distinguish within the collective conception vessels the 
tracheides and tracheae. 

The thickening of the walls of vessels may have the form of 
narrow bars (Fig. 64, 65), on the relatively thin wall. These bars 
may form isolated rings, connected spirals, or a network, and 
accordingly ANNULAR, spiral, and reticulate tracheides and 
tracheae are distinguished (Figs. 64, 65). In other cases the 
thickening involves the greater part of the cell-wall but leaves 
numerous pits (pitted vessels. Figs. 66, 67). The pits may 



Fig. 64. — A, Part of an annular tracheide. J!, 

Part of a spiral traclieide. C, Longitudinal Fig. 05. — Portion of a longitudinal section 
section tlirougli ])art of a reticulate tiachea through three noiral \essel.s aud a rov of 

showing the remains of a partition wall, fv. jiarenchyma cells of the Gourd (('ucurhita 

(X 240. After H, ScHENCK.) Fepo). ( x 560. After W. Hothert.) 

be circular, polygonal, or more or less transversely extended and 
elliptical or slit-like. When transversely-extended pits stand above 
one another in regular rows on the lateral walls the vessel is termed 
SCALARIFORM (Fig. 66 //., 67 A). Transition forms are met with 
between the various types of vessels. 

Only the annular or spiral vessels can undergo extension or stretching. On 
this account they are the only kinds present in growing parts of plants. 

The pits of pitted vessels are always BORDERED PITS, the canal 
of which widens from the cell lumen to the pit-membrane (Fig. 68 C). 
They may be present on one or both sides of a cell- wall. The outline 
of the pit in surface view is commonly circular and encloses a smaller 
circle (Fig. 68 A). The smaller circle is the opening into the cell-cavity, 
while the wider outline is that of the pit-cavity at its widest part adjoining 
the pit-membrane. The thickening of the cell- wall thus overhangs the 
pit-membrane and forms the wall of the pit, between the outer and 
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inner circles. The pit-membrane is frequently thickened in the 
centre, forming the torus (Fig. 68 C), and this, when the membrane 
is deflected to one or other side, may close the entrance like a valve 
(Fig. 68 B, t). The wide membrane of the bordered pits allows readily 
of movements of water from the one cell-cavity to the other, while the 

: _ n .. .... 


overhanging: wall of 



ensures that the rigidity of the 
wall is not unduly diminished. 
As Fig. 68 shows, the pits are 
bordered on both sides of a wall 
separating two water - conduct- 
ing elements. When, however, a 
vessel abuts on a living cell, the 
pit is only bordered on the side 



Fio. 6C\~A, Diagrams 01 tracheae in longi- 
tudinal section. I., Wide trachea with 
small elliptical bordered pits, and with 
simple perforation of the end-wall (q, q). 
The further portion of the wall is cut away 
in the upper portion f>f the figure. //., 
Narrow trachea witli scalariform pitting 
of the w'all and per foration of the trans- 
verse wall, q. B, The transverse walls 
of the two tracheae in surface view, 
(^‘ifter Rothert.) 



Fig. 67.— A, Lower third of a 
scalariform tracheide from the 
rhizome of the Bracken Fer n 
{Btcridi'am aquilinum ) ; t, the 
lateral walls ; q, the end-wall, 
(x 95. After De Bary.) B, A 
tracheide with circular bor- 
dered pits, (x 100. After 
Strasburger.) 


of the membrane toward the water-conducting element and the pit- 
membrane has no torus. On the other side of the wall a simple pit 
is developed. 
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The pits in the end walls of tracheae and tracheides are also always bordered 
pits. In, the case of the tracheae it is their pit-membranes that arc absoihed 
(cf. Fig. 66 A L and //.). 

The thickening bands in annular and spiral vessels correspond to 
the walls of the bordered pits These thickening bars are in fact 

always harrowed at their attachment to the wall of the vessel (Fig. 65). 

On this account the spiral thickening bands are readily detached from the walls 
in the preparation oj sections, and appear as if lying within the cavity of the vessel. 

The thin portions of the wall between the thickenings correspond to the pit- 
membranes, and, when occurring between tw’o water-conducting elements, may be 
somewhat thickened like a torus. 

The thickening of the wallg of water-conducting elements increases 

the mechanical rigidity of 
the latter and prevents 
their being crushed by the 
adjoining living cells. The 
living contents of the 
vessels diminish as the 
wall thickens and ulti- 
mately completely dis- 
appear. This does not 
happen in the tracheae 
until after the transverse 
walls have been broken 
through. 

System of Tissue of 
the Vascular Bundles. — 

The sieve- tubes are usually* 
associated with conduct- 
ing parenchyma to form 
strands or bundles of phloem which traverse the plant. The same 
holds for the tracheides and tracheae, although isolated or grouped 
tracheides may occur as a water-storage tissue in the parenchyma. 

Such strands of phloem or of vascular tissue may be regarded as 
INCOMPLETE VASCULAR BUNDLES. They are common in the secondary 
permanent tissue as vascular strands in the wood and phloem strands 
in the hast (cf. pp. 1 40, 149), In the primary tissues, however, the phloem 
and vascular strands are united to form (complete vascular bundles 
which run as a rule parallel to the long axis of an organ, and are 
united by cross connections into a network. The name VASCULAR 
BUNDLE system is given to this striking feature in the construction 
of a plant. In these bundles the elements which serve for the con- 
duction of water are associated wi£h those which conduct organic 
material, so that these different substances follow nearly the same course, 
though usually in opposite directions. Such complete vascular bundles 



Fig. 68.— Tracheides from the wood of the Pine, Finns 
sylvestris. A, Bordered pit in surface view. R, Trans- 
verse section of bordered pit from a tangential section 
of the wood ; t, torus. C, Transverse section of a 
tracheide ; m, middle lamella, with gusset, m* ; i, thick- 
ening layers of the wall. ( x 540. After Strasburger.) 
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contrast with the less dense surrounding tissue by the narrowness of 
their elements, and the absence of intercellular spaces ; they are often 
visible to the naked eye as in the translucent stems of Impatiens 
parviflora. 

The complete conducting bundles are also termed vascular bundles, fibro-vascular 
bundles, or inestome. 


5. Secretory Cells and SeeT>etory Tissue. (1) Solitary cells. — 
Secretory cells isolated or arranged in rows are of frequent occurrence 
in the most diverse tissues. They may be 
isodiametric or tubular, and contrast with the 
other cells by reason mainly ol their contents. 

Within their diminished or dead protoplasts 
secretions of the most /aried kinds are contained. 

These are end-products of the metabolism and 
may have an ecological significance as protective 
substances. Mucilage, gums, ethereal oils, resin, 
gum-resin, tannin, alkaloids, and crystals of oxalic 
acid (Fig. 21) are among the most frequent 
secretions. The walls of these cells are often 
suberised. 

The non-septate latictferous cells which 
contain the secretion called latex belong here. 

They are richly-branched tubes without cross- 
wTills, with a smooth elastic cellulose wall that is 
usually un thickened (Fig. 69). They have a 
layer of living protoplasm with numerous nuclei 
lining the wall and sometimes contain starch- 
grains which in many Euphorbiaceae are 
dumb-bell-shaped. Their cell-sap is a milky, 
usually white, watery fluid which rapidly 
coagulates on exposure to the air. The latex 
serves to close wounds and as a protection 
against vegetable-feeding animals. The latici- 
feroiis cells have on the other hand no con- 
ducting functions. 

The laticiferous tubes in many Euphorbiaceae {e.g. 

Eup}iOThia)y Moraceae, Apocynaceae, and Asclepiadaceae 

proceed from cells which are already recognisable in the embryonic plant, and with 
the growth of the latter continue to grow, branch, and penetrate all the organs so 
that they may become many metres in length. 

Tannins, glucosides, poisonous alkaloids, and especially calcium -malate, occur 
dissolved in the latex ; peptonising enzymes in Ficus Carica and Garica Papaya ; 
further, as droplets in an emulsion, gum-resins (mixtures of gum and resin), 
caoutchouc (C25H40), gutta-percha, fats, and wax occur, and as a solid constituent 
proteid granules. 

(2) Cell-fusions. — A number of secretory cells may unite to form 


Fio. 69 .— Portion of a latici- 
ferous cell of Cerojpegia. 
(x 150. After Stras- 

BTTRGER.) 
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a more spacious reservoir for the secretion, by the dissolution of the 
walls between them. This is most strikingly seen in the laticiferous 
VESSELS. They resemble the laticiferous cells in appearance and in their 
contents, but differ in their origin by the fusion of a number of cells 
forming a network (Fig, 70). Remains of the transverse walls may be 
recognised in this. 


The laticiferous vessels, like the laticiferous cells, are limited to certain families 
of plants, for instance the Papaveraceae {Papaver, Chelidoniiiri^ with reddish- 
orange latex), the Campanulaceae, in the Compositae the Cichorieae {Cichoriimiy 



Taraxacum^ Lactuca^ Scorzonera, Hieradumy 
Tragopogon), and some Euphorbiaceae [e.g, the 
important Rubber tree, Hevea). 

The MUCILAGE TUBES which occur in many 
Monocotyledons are in many respects similar 
to the laticiferous vessels. Their mucilaginous 
sap consists of albumen, starch, glucose, tannins, 
and inorganic substances. 

(3) Lysigenous intercellular 
SPACES. — Secretory reservoirs frequently 
arise as spherical, irregular, or tubular 
cavities by dissolution of entire secretory 
cells, Le, lysigenously (Fig. 71). These 
lysigenous secretory reservoirs arise from 
groups of cells in which the secretion has 
been formed and the walls gradually dis- 
solved. The secretory cavities filled with 
ethereal oils in the orange and lemon, 
other liutaceae, and many Myrtaceae have 
this origin. 

6. Glandular Cells and Glandular 
Tissue. — Glandular cells, which excrete 


Fia. 70.-Tangentiai section through subsUnces from their protoplasts to the 
the i)eriphery of tiie root of the outside oi* into the intercellular spaces, 

occur singly or in groups in the epidermis’, 
vessels, (x 240 .) I'he parenchyma, and in other 

tissues. The glandular cells resemble 
parenchymatous cells, but have as a rule abundant protoplasm and 
large nuclei as in meristematic cells. The excreted substances 
frequently have an ecological signiheance. Closely connected 
glandular cells forming a layer constitute a glandular epithe- 
lium. 


Glandular epithelia or isolated glandular cells are of frequent occur- 
rence in the epidermis and are often covered by a porous cuticle or a 
cuticle may be wanting. In this situation glandular hairs, the knob- 
shaped terminal cell of which is secretory (capitate hairs. Fig. 72), also 
occur. Other glandular hairs maybe scale-shaped (Fig. 73), and glandular 
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emergences (Fig. 53) are also found. The secretion is very often 
composed of resinous substances, and accumulates between tbe outer 
wall of the secretory 

cells and the cuticle, A. JB 

which is raised up 
and finally bur&t. The 
same holds for the 
formation of other ad- 
hesive substances and 
mucilage. 

According to the ex- 
creted products, which 
may have varied ecological 
uses, the epidermal glands 
may be distinguished into 
mucilage, oil, resin, digestive (Fig. 74) glands, also salt .glands, water glands 
(hydathodes), and nectaries (^®). The last-named secrete a sugary fluid which 
attracts insects and occur as glandular surfaces or hairs within the flower or in 
other situations (cf. Fig. 136 n). These are termed respectively floral and extra- 
floral nectaries (cf, also p. 109). 



Fig. 71.— Lysi^enous oil-reservoirs from the leaf of Dictanfin/a 
fraxinella. A, Young. B, Mature after dissolution of the cell- 
walls. (Rothert altered irom Rauter.) 


The glandular cells or epithelia, enclosed within parenchymatous or 
other tissues, always abut on circular or irregular intercellular spaces or 
tubular, branched, or unbranched canals, which sometimes run through 



Fig. 7‘2.— Glandular hair from the 
petiole of Primula sinensis showing 
the secretion above, (x 142. After 
De Bary.) 



Fw. 73.— Glandular scale from the female inflores- 
cence of me Hop, Humulus lupulus, in vertical 
section. A, before. B, after the cuticle has become 
distended by the secretion. In B the secretion 
has been .'-moved by alcohol, (x 142. After 
Be Bary.; 


the whole plant as a connected system of tubes. These intercellular 
spaces, which arise by the splitting apart of cells, form the SCHIZOGENOUS 
sLeetory eeservoiks (Fig. 75). Their contents consist of ethereal 
oils, resin, gum, or mucilage, aud corresponding distinctions are made 
in naming these canals. Eesin-canals are met with in many Coniferae, 
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oil-ducts in the Umbelliferae, mucilage- and gum-canals in the 
Oycadaceae and Araliaceae {e.g, the Ivy), and spherical or elongated 
schizogenous cavities containing 
ethereal oils in species of Hypericum 
(Fig. 75). 

Schizolysigenous reservoirs also 


occur. 




of the lejif of Pinguicula vulgaris. A, In longi- 
tudinal section. B, Seen from above. (Rothert 
altered from Fenner. Jc 


Fig. 76. — Schizogenous oil -reservoir in a 
cros.s- section of the leaf of Hypericuiu 
j^erforatim. S, the glandular epithelium. 
(After IIaberlandt.) 


SECTION III 
ORGANOGRAPHY 

The organisms included in the vegetable kingdom are variously shaped 
and segmented. Some are unicellular throughout life, while others 
are multicellular. Both may have very simple and regular or irregular 
outlines and have no external segmentation, or on the other hand may 
possess a body which is more or less symmetrically segmented and 
exhibits branching of various kinds. 

I. Relations of Symmetry (^^). — The form of the whole segmented 
or unsegmented organism and i)f its parts is determined by their 
relations of symmetry. Like nearly all properties of oi-ganic forms 
this is closely connected with the mode of life of the organism and 
the functions of its organs, especially with the direction of growth of 
the plant and of its members. As a rule, therefore, the symmetry 
of the internal construction of a plant corresponds to that of its 
external form. 

Apart from a few very simple forms, the plant-body and its 
individual parts nearly alway.^ exhibit polarity and a distinction of 
base and apex at opposite ends of its longitudinal axis. Such a dis- 
tinction is shown both in free motile forms, in which the direction of 
progression is usually determined by the polar construction of the 
body, and in attached forms, where the organism is attached to the 
substratum by its basal pole. 

Every section through a part of a plant parallel to the longitudinal 
axis is a longitudinal section. When it passes through the axis it is 
termed a radial longitudinal section, and when it is at right angles to a 
radius but not in the plane of the axis itself a tangential longitudinal 
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section. Sections at right angles to the longitudinal axis are transverse 
sections. An organism or a part of a plant which is almost •similarly 
constructed around its longitudinal axis is termed RADIAL or ACTINO- 
MORPHIC (Fig. 551 A). Such a structure can he divided by a number 
of radial longitudinal sections into approximately equal halves, which 
are mirror images of one another ; it has thus a number of planes of 
SYMMETRY. When there are only tsvo planes of symmetry standing 
at right angles to each other the structure is called bilateral or 
bisymmetrical (Fig. 103). Lastly, when there is only a single plane of 
symmetry (the median plane) ihe structure is dorsiventral or 
ZYGOMORPHIC ; the two lateral halves correspond, while the anterior 
and dorsal sides are unlike (Fig. 551 i>). Plants or parts of plants 
which grow vertical] y upwards or downwards (orthotropous) are 
usually radial or bilaterally symmetrical. When, on the other ha*nd, 
they grow obliquely or at right angles to the vertical (plagiotropous) 
they are frequently dorsiventral. There are also asymmetrical 
organic structures, which cannot be divided by any plane into corre- 
sponding halves. Some dorsiventral structures, e.g. leaves, become 
asymmetrical by the one half being differently formed to the other. 
This is, for examjde, the case with the leaves of Begonia, and in a less 
degree with those of the Elm. 

The relations of symmetry are of ^reat importance in understanding the 
general morphological relationb of the plant. In many cases tlie special relations 
of symmetry of lateral members become intelligible in the light of the symmetry 
of tlie whole jilaiit. For example, the asymmetrical leaves of Bcgunia in the light 
of the dorsiventral symmetry of the more or less plagiotropous plant, or the leaves 
of Elm and many other plants in the light of their branches. 

II. Sig’nifieanee of the External Segmentation to the Organism. 

— The construction and segmentation of any particular organism stand 
as a rule in close relation to its needs and mode of life. The external 
as well as the internal segmentation is usually the expression of a 
division of i.abour between the parts of a cell or of a multicellular 
body. The external member's are, in fact, usually ORGANS with definite 
vital functions. The phylogenetic progression from simpler to more 
segmented organic forms consists in great part in the increase of this 
differentiation and division of labour. 

III. Main Groups of Organs. — The activity of every organism takes 
place in two directions. It must nourish itself in order to maintain 
itself as an individual, and It must reproduce in order that the race 
should not perish with its death. The body of the plant subserves these 
two fundamental vital impulses. Only in primitive plants does the whole 
mass serve both equally ; usually certain parts are concerned with the 
nutritive processes and others with reproduction. There is thus 
usually a clear division of labour between the vegetative organs and 
the REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS, which are fundamentally different in form 
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and structure as well as in function. These two groups of organs will 
require separate consideration. 


1. Veg*etative Orgrans 

The highest segmentation attained by the vegetative organs of 
plants is that into ROOT, STEM, and leaves. Stem and leaves are 
classed together as the SHOOT. A plant-<body composed of shoot and 
root is termed a CORMUS, and plants so constructed cormophytes. 
The fern-like plants, or Pteridophyta, and the more highly-segmented 
Seed-plants derived from them are cormophytes. 

The cormophytes arose phylogenetically from more simply 
organised plants in which the plant-body had not attained such a 
profound segmentation ; in which roots were wanting, while leaf-like 
branches 'though not true leaves were present. Such structures, as 
well as quite simple and unsegmented plant-bodies, are included 
under the term thallus, and such plants may be contrasted wdth 
the cormophytes as thalloid. The Algae, Fungi, Lichens, and all 
Bryophyta have thalli. 

The thalloid plants must not be confused with the Tliallophyta. All thalloid 
plants possess a thallus, but they are not all Thallopliyta. Under this name 
systematic botany includes only the Algae, Fungi, and Lichens. 

A. THE THALLUS 

(a) Algae, Fungi. 1. Simplest Forms. — The only forms that are 
quite unsegmented externally are a number of microscopically small 
unicellular or multicellular plants. The simplest form that can be 
assumed by an organism is that of the SPHERE. For example, such, 
spherical cells are shown by some Algae that form a green coating on 
damp walls (Fig. 34), and by many Bacteria (Fig. 77 h). The latter 
include by far the smallest known organisms. 

2. Relative Increase of Surface. Establishment of a Longi- 
tudinal Axis. — It is a proposition applicable to all bodies that the 
smaller they are the greater is their surface relatively to their volume. 
In the minute cells of Bacteria the surface is thus especially large in 
relation to the volume, a feature that has an adaptive value in con- 
nection with their mode of life. 

Of all geometric figures the s})}iere has the smallest surface for the 
same volume. All deviations from the spherical form are therefore 
connected with a relative increase of the surface. In particular, as 
the volume of the body increases, involving a relative diminution of 
the surface, the surface-area is in this way increased. Cylindrical, 
rod-shaped, filamentous, ribbon-shaped, and discoid forms thus occur, 
and ultimately bodies segmented by reason of their external pro- 
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jections ; such bodies usually show a definite LONGITUDINAL.- AXIS. 
The free surface of the body is of great importance to the jJlant for 
the absorption of the gaseous and liquid substances necessary for its 
nutrition and derived from the environment. The increase of 
SURFACE is thus the most important principle determining the external 
form of plants. 

The unicellular individuals of the beer Yeast (of. Fig. 19) are ellipsoidal in 
shape, while the cells ot many Algae, such as species of Diatoms (Fig. 76), are 




0 
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discoill or cylindrical. This group of Algae 
exhibits spindle, canoe, helmet, and fan 
sLai)es, and p.lso filamentous ribbon- and 
chain-like forms. Rod-shaped and spirally- 
wound forms are met with in the Bacteria 
(Fig, 77 a, c, d). 



1 


Fkj. 76 . — rinnvlaria virldis. J, Surfac(i 
(valve) view. 7i, Lateral (girdle) 
view, (x 540. After Strasbubqer.) 


c, i 
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P’lO. 77.— Bacteria from deposits on teeth, a, 
Leptuthnx buccalis ; a*, the same after treat- 
ment with iodine ; b, Micrococcus ; c, Spiro- 
chaste dentium after treatment with iodine ; 
d, Spirillum sputigenum. (x 800. After 
Strasburgeb.) 


Such living beings may be attached by mucilage to a substratum or may float 
free in water. The free-floating organisms of continental water-surfaces as well as 
of the ocean are termed planktcxn in contrast to the firmly -attached aquatic 
organisms which constitute the benthos. Many forms of the plankton flora 
have the power of active movement (Swimming forms) due as a rule to projections 
of the protoplast as slender contractile flagella or cilia which are special organs of 
locomotion (cf. Figs. 308, 310-312). This power of movement enables many 
organisms of the plankton, responding to stimuli, to seek for favourable nutritive 
conditions or to avoid unfavourable spots. Other forms of the plankton are sus- 
pended without true power of movement in the water (floating forms). Many of 
them, and other plankton organisms, show special arrangements for flotation in the 
increase of body-surface by long bristles, bars, and plates (Figs. 314, 323, 325). 
The friction of the body against the water is thus considerably increased and 
sinking made more difficult {®^). 
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While all these simply organised plants have a fixed outline to their bodies, 
there are ‘also lower plants which can continually change their form, c.y., the 
myxoraochau and plasmodia of the Myxomycetes. 

5. Establishment of Polarity. — The next stage in progressive 
complexity of form is the establishment of the distinction between 
base and apex. In freely motile forms the cilia are frequently 
attached at one pole. In fixed forms one pole forms an organ of 
ATTACHMENT, as, for instance, a circular disc of attachment or 
palmately-branched lobes. The further growth may at the same time 

be restricted to a small region of the body or 
GROWING POINT. This in intercalary growth is a 
zone between the base and apex, while in apical 
growth it is situated at the summit of the plant- 
body. A young plant of the green seaweed Ulva 
lactuca affords an example of the latter condition 
(Fig. 78). 

4. Flattening. — Many Algae and Lichens have 
a disc-shaped or ribbon-shaped thallus (Fig. 80) 
by which the free surface is further increased. 
The assumption of this form may therefore be 
regarded as an adaptation to the nutritive relations 
of the organism. The latter constructs its organic 
substance from the carbon dioxide which it can 
decompose, but this process of assimilation only 
takes place in plants that contain chlorophyll and 
in the light. Thus as many chlorophyll grains 
as possible require to be exposed to the light, 
and this is attained even in massive bodies, by the 
flattened form. 

5. Dorsiventrality. — The majority of the forms 
so far referred to are radial or bilaterally sym- 
metrical. In those in which the thallus spreads 
out on a substratum {e.g, in many Lichens), the 

construction of the plant body further becomes dorsiventral. Dorsi- 
ventral symmetry is characteristic of forms in which the upper side 
is the more strongly illuminated and is especially concerned in 
assimilation. 

6. Branching. — Filamentous, ribbon-shaped, and discoid forms, 
the surface of which is extended as blanches, are still more highly 
organised. This occurs in most thalli of Algae, Fungi, and Bryophyta. 
The free surface is still further increased by the branching, and the 
available space and light are better utilised. Thus bushy, shrub-like, 
and dendroid thalli arise ; these in the Algae have often delicate 
branches moving with the surrounding water, to which they offer little 
resistance. 

In branching the apex of the young plant may divide into 



Fig. 78 . — Ulva loctvu 
young stage, sho 
ing apex and bai 
( X 220. After Str^ 
BURGKR.) 
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two new and equivalent parts (dichotomous branching), as 
happens repeatedly in the fan-shaped thallus of the Brown Seaweed, 
Dictyota dichotorna (lig. 80; cf. the diagram in Fig. 79 a). In other 


H 




Ff(j. 70. — o, Diagram of dichotomous and, &, of lateral racemose branching. A”, Axis of the young 
plant; J/, main axis ; 1, 2, 4, daughter-axes of corresponding orders. 


Green Alga, 
(Fig. 81 ; 'cf. 
86). In the 
case of lateral 


branched forms there is a new formation of growing points which 
give rise to lateral branches (lateral branching), and in the higher 
forms this becomes more and more limited to the apical region of 
the thallus ; the youngest and shortest lateral branches are the nearest 
to the apex. Such an acropetal origin of new lateral members is 
already evident in the 
filamentous 
Cladophora 
also P^i 
simplest 

branching a single main 
axis (monopodium) con- 
tinues its apical growth 
throughout the branch 
system. It behaves as, the 
parent - axis to a large 
number of lateral axes, 
arising successively on all 
sides. These grow less 
actively than the main axes 

but can in turn branch similarly. This type of branching is called 
KACEMOSE (cf. the diagram, Fig. 79 b). 



Fig. so.— D ictyota dichotorna. (§ nat. size. 
After ScHENCK.) 


Cymose branching, wliich will be described in connection with the cormus, also 
occurs in Thallophytes. 

All lateral axes which arise on the axis of the young plant are 
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spoken of as branches of the first order ; those which, in turn, arise on 
branches -of the first order as of the second order, and so on (cf. Fig. 
79). The axis on which a daughter-axis arises is termed relatively to 
it a parent-axis. Parent-axes may thus themselves be daughter-axes 
of the first, second, third, etc., orders. The lateral axes may have 

unlimited growth (long shoots), or may 
have the form of short shoots with 
limited growth. 

In contrast to the tiiue biianchtng described 
above, what is known as false b ranch i^'g is 
found in some low filamentous Algae and Bacteria. 
It comes about by the filament breaking into two 
portions, still, however, held together by the 
mucilaginous sheath ; each new end arising by 
the rupture can grow on as a filament (Fig. 82). 
When an unbranched thallus is subsequently 
split into a number of lobes, as in the case of the 
flat thallus of Laminaria (Fig. the term 

branching is not used. 

The thallus in the Fungi, which do 
not assimilate carbon dioxide, has a 
correspondingly peculiar aspect. It is 
termed a mycelium, and consists of thin, 
highly^-branched, cydindrical, colourless 
filaments (Fig. 83 and Fig. 6) called 
HYPHAE. These penetrate the substratum, 
such as the humus soil of a wood, in all 
directions and thus expose a large surface 
for the absorption of the necessary' food- 
materials. Parasitic fungi, if not inhabit- 
ing the cells, usually send suctorial 
projections of the hyphae (haustoria) into 
the living cells of the host plant from the 
hyphae in the intercellular spaces (Fig. 84). 

7. Division of Labour between the 
Branches of the Thallus. — The most 
highly-segmented types of thallus are 
met with in some Si 2 )honeae and in the 
Brown and Bed Seaweeds (Pliaeophyceae and Rhodophyceae). 
The external segmentation of some of these resembles in a remark- 
able manner the shoot in cormophytes. Some of these Algae 
attain a great size, the thallus of the Brown Alga, Mdcrocystis, being 
over 45 m. long. A good example of high, differentiation is afforded 
by the Bed Seaweed, Delesseria sanguinea (Fig. 85), which has leaf -like 
lateral branches seated on the cylindrical, branched, relatively main axes. 
In many such forms, besides the formation of attaching organs or hap- 



Fig. 81. — PortioD of Cladophora 
glomerata. (x 48. After Schenck.) 
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tera and of branches, a further degree of differentiation is attained. 
Some cylindrical branches continue the growth and branching 'of the 
thallus as long shoots. Other branches borne on these are short 


SHOOTS with limited growth, and serve as leaf -like organs of 
ASSIMILATION. These short shoots may again exhibit a division of 
labour among themselves. Such forms are of the gre..test interest 


morphologically, as they 
show how the leaves jf 
cormophytes could have 
arisen from short shoots. 

Leaf- like short shoots have 
evidently arisen independently 
in a number of series of thalloid 
plants. Thus the leaf-like branches 
of the Si])honeae and Brown Algae 
are not homologous with those of 
the Red Algae but only analogous. 

8. Internal Structure 
of the Thallus. — Thalli, 
whether segmented or un- 
segmerited, may consist of 
a single protoplast {e,g, 
Siphoneae, Co,ulerpa^ Fig. 
343) or more usually of 
many cells. In the latter 
case the cells are arranged 
in filaments (Fig. 81), 
surfaces, or are united to 



form a cell -mass. The 82.~Fals<i branching ill Cyanophyceae. A, Pltcto- 
simplest multicellular thalli nevia WoUel ; only the upper end of the broken filament 

are composed of uniform grows out as a bran^. PZ. mra6«e ; both ends 

^ r j- • • proceed to grow. (Oltmanns after Kirchner and 

cells all capable of division. bornet.) 

As soon as a growing point 

IS defined a distinction between meristematic and permanent cells 


is apparent. 

The extreme tip of the apical growing point is nearly always occupied by a 
single cell termed the ai'K'AL cell. This sometimes differs little from the other 
cells, as in the case of Cladophora glomerata (Fig. 81). Ihe dome-shaped apical 
cell is, on the other hand, prominent on the multicellular long shoots of the 
Brown Alga, Cladoi^tephiis vertwillatus (Fig. 86). Such an apical cell divides by 
transverse walls parallel to one another, which cut off disc-shaped segmeiits from 
its lower end. These divide further in a regular way, first by longitudinal and 
then by transverse walls into a number of cells, which are at first meristematic. 
The lateral branches, mostly developed as shoots of limited growth, develop from 
lateral cells in acropetal succession, and give the characteristic form to the plant 
(Fig. 86). Flat ribbon-shaped thalli may have a similar but correspondingly 
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flattened apical cell, as seen in the Brown Seaweed, Dictyota dichotoma (Fig. 87). 
Flat segnients are cut off from this by walls convex backwards, and are then divided 
by longitudinal wails. Sometimes the apical cell is divided by a longitudinal wall 
into two cells of equal size lying side by side (Fig. 87 a, a), each of which 
forms one of the branches of the dichotomy. 


The permanent cells even of highly-differentiated thalli almost 



always have the characters of 
parenchyma. 

In a multicellular thallus there 
may be a distinction of peripheral 
assimilatory parenchyma with abun- 
dant chlorophyll, storage paren- 
chyma, colourless and with abundant 
reserve materials, and conducting 
parenchyma composed of elongated 
cells. 

Since the multicellular Algae 
living in water do not require pro- 


Fio. 83.— Portion of the mycelium of PenicilHmu. tection against drying uj), and when 
(x about 35.) exposed to the air at ebb-tide are 


protected by a covering of mucilage, 



a typical epidermal layer is wanting. 
The Algae show^ however, an outer 
lamella of the cell-walls of their 
superficial cells, which stains brown 
wdth chlor-zinc-iodide. Rigidity of 
the thallus, especially in forms that 
grow exposed to the surf, is provided 
for by thickening of the walls of 
the outer layers of cells and some- 
times by incrustation with calcium 
carbonate. In the Bladder Wrack 
{Fucus vesiculosiis) special mechan- 
ical cells, characterised by their 
thickened walls and their great 


F.O. 84.-Haustoiia Omust) of r.ronospora «-''t''“sibiIity and elasticity, are 

in parenchymatous cells f)f Cupsdld. hy, The inter- present. The Laminarieae, which 
cellular hyphae, (x 240.) are also Brown Algae, attain the 


highest grade of internal differentia- 
tion. The cortex frequently contains niucilage-canals, and the medulla has rows 
of cells resembling sieve-tubes and serving for the transport of materials. The 
axis grows in thickness by the continued division of a cortical layer, which forms 
concentric zones of secondary tissue, recalling the annual rings of the higher 
plants. 


(b) Bryophyta (•'■>*). — The fact that the Mosses and Liverworts 
(Bryophyta) assimilate carbon dioxide finds expression in their external 
form and internal structure. There are Liverworts such as Biccia 
fluitans (Fig. 88) in which the dichotomously-branched ribbon-shaped 
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body resembles the thallus of Dictyota (Fig. 80). In Blasia pusilla, 
another Liverwort (Fig. 89), the ribbon-shaped thallns has a midrib 
and bears lateral lobes as if the separation of leafy structures was 
commencing. The most completely segmented Liverworts, such as 
Flagiochila asplenioides (Fig. 90), and all the MoLses hav« cylindrical 
branched stems bearing such leaves as organs of assimdarion. The 
lateral branches stand beneath the leaves on the main axis. These 
dorsiventral, bilateral, or radiady-symmetrical leafy stems are only 
analogous to the shoots of the higher plants and are best regarded 



Fi<i. S5.~Dehsse,riiisangiiinea. nat. size. FiQ. S6.—Cladostephus verticillatus. (fx 30. 
After SCHENCK.) “ After Pringsheim.) 


not possess true roots, but are attached to the soil by RHizoiDS. These 
are unicellular hairs, separated from the basal cell bearing them by a 
wall, or branched filaments of cells, and serve to absorb water. Many 
of these plants can absorb water by their whole surface. 

In the Bryophyta, which are all multicellular, the summit of the apical growing 
point is frequently occupied by a single apical cell. In ribbon-shaped Liverworts, 
such as Metzgeria and Aneura, as in some similarly-shaped Algae, the apical cell 
is wedge-shaped (Fig. 91 ), and cuts off segments in two rows. The segments are 
cut off by oblique walls inclined alternately to the right and left. By further 
division the segments give rise to the body of the plant. The apparently dichotomous 
branching of Liverworts with growing points of this type can be traced back to the 
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(Fig. 91 6.t b). In the erect radially-constructed thalli of the Mosses the apical 



cell has the form of a three- 
sided pointed pyramid, and cuts 
off three rows of segments. The 
jmung leaves of the Mosses grow 
at first by a two • sided apical 
cell, but later have intercalary 
growth. 




Fig. 87. — The growing point of Diciyota dichotoma, show- 
ing the dichotomous branching. A, Initial cell, 
(x circa 500. After E. de Wildeman.) 


The permanent tissues 
reach a higher level of 
differentiation than in the 
Algae. This is connected 
with the special conditions 
which the life on land of 
the Bryophyta introduces. 
There is only rarely a 
definite epidermis in which 
a typical stoinatal apparatus 
may be differentiated, though 
the superficial cells are 
covered by a kind of cuticle. 
In some Mosses there are 
in addition elongated and 
pointed mechanical cells 
which closely resemble 
sclerenchyma fibres. 


Some Bryophytes have a strand of elongated cells serving for 
conduction. This is situated in the midrib of the ribbon-shaped 



Fig. 8S.~-Riccia JJnitans. P^ig. 89. — Ulasia piisilla. r, rhizoids. 

(Nat. size. After Schenck.) (x 2. After Schenck.) 


forms. Conducting strands clearly limited from the surrounding 
tissue are first met with in the Mosses (cf. Fig. 92 ). 

The most perfect strands of this kind are found in the stems of the Polytrichaceae. 
They contain elongated, thin-walled, water-conducting elements, thick-walled 
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mechanical tissue, aud elongated cells that contain proteids and starch. Strands 
of similar construction are also found in the thick midribs of the leaves.And are 
connected with that of the stem. 


(e) Gametophyte of the Copmophytes (^^). In the developmental 
history of the cormophytes a stage with a thalloid vegetative body 
occurs. Two generations alternate regularly with one another (cf. 
p. 191), the spore-bearing plant cr sporophyte and the sexual plant or 
GAMExOPHYTE. The vegetative body of the 
former is a cormu while that of the latter 
is Usually a very simply segmented and 
constructed thallus (prothallium). InPterido- 
phyta the gametophyte is usually a flat green 
structure attached to the soil by rhizoids and 




Fig. 90. — Plmjiocldla as- 
pleiiioidcs, (Nat. size. 
After ScHENCK.) 


FiG. 91. — Diagrammatic representa- 
tion of the apex ot Metzgeriafurcata 
in process of branching, viewed 
from the dorsal side, a, Apical 
cell of parent shoot ; b, apical cell 
of daughter shoot. (X circa 370. 
After Kny.) 


living independently (Fig. 93). It is at most a few centimetres in 
length and resembles a small Liverwort thallus. 


B. THE CORMUS O 

The cormus is divided into shoot and root, the shoot into the stem 
and the leaves. Stems, leaves, and roots are thus the fundamental 
organs of the cormus, which evidently i:: adapted to life on land by 
its outer and inner construction. 

As in many thalli the surface of the cormus is considerably in- 
creased by branching. The shoot forms lateral branches, the roots 
give rise to lateral roots, and by this branching, which in many plants 
begins even in the embryo, a shoot-system and root-system arise. 

The term cormus is usually employed as equivalent to shoot to denote a leafy 
stem apart from the roots, and a shoot or cormus is than recognised in the leafy 
Bryophyta There are grounds for thinking that the “shoot of the Moss is 
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not homologdns with the shoot of the higher plants. It is therefore advisable 
not to employ the terms shoot or cormus in speaking either of the Bryophyta 
or of similarly organised “leafy” Algae. There is nothing to prevent using the 
conception of the cormus as a wider one than that of the shoot, and understanding 
by it the vegetative organs of the cormophytes differentiated into shoots and roots. 
Further, there are transition forms between roots and shoots {e.g. the rhizophores 
of SelagiThella) and between leaves and shoots {e.g, in Utricularia). 

1. Construction of the Typical Cormus 

The fundamental organs of those cormi which can be regarded as 
typical will be considered in the first place. Their peculiarities 

appear typically in such 
plants as our native trees, 
or even more clearly in 
many herbs. The funda- 
mental organs may under- 


Fio. 9-2. — Transverse section of the stem of Mnivm 'umln- Fig. 93. — jHpidium filix was. Pro- 

latum. I, Conducting-bundle ; e, cortex ; e, peri])heral thallium from the lower side, 

cell layer of cortex ; /, part of leaf; r, rhizoids. (x '‘U. rh, rhizoids. (x about 8. After 

After Strasburger.) Scuenck.) 

go many modifications and, in extreme cases, their distinction may 
be difficult. . 

(a) The Shoot 

The shoot in land-plants may be wholly or in part exposed to the 
air (aerial shoot) or be partly buried in the soil (subterranean 
SHOOT, Fig. 139); the latter is the case in many perennial herbaceous 
plants (cf. Figs. 121, 139). It consists of the stem or axis of the 
shoot and the leaves. The latter on the aerial shoots, which are 
usually green, are developed as foliage leaves, while on the white or 
colourless subterranean shoots (root- stocks or rhizomes) they are 
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pale scales. The stem bears the leaves and provides for the extension 
of the shoot-system ; this involves the elongation of the siem and 
the formation of new leaves and lateral branches, the connection 
between the leaves and roots, and the conduction of material between 
these organs. The stem in most subterranean shoots further serves 
as a place of storage of reserve materials. The foliage leaves, like the 
leaf-like branches of thalloid plants, are the organs of assimilation and 
transpiration in the coimophytes. The external form and internal 
structure of the foliage-leaves and stem stand in relation to these 
functions. 

(a) The Growing Point. — The shoot grows by means of an apical 

growing point situated at 
the extreme tip of the stem. 
Since the growing point* is 


Fig. 95. — Apical view of the 
Fig. 94. —Apex of a shoot of a phanerogamic plant. growing point of a shoot 

i\ growing point; /, leaf-rudiment; j, .udi- of Euonyinus japonica. 

ment of an axillary bud. (x 40. Aftei (X 12. After Stras- 

Stra.sbueger.) burger.) 

extremely small and scarcely visible to the naked eye^ it is best 
seen when longitudinal sections of the apex of the shoot are ex- 
amined with a magnifying glass (Fig. 94). It then appears flat or 
convex (Fig. 94 v), and sometimes distinctly conical (Figs. 96, 98). 
The rudiments of the leaves (f) and of lateral branches (g) arise 
laterally beneath the tip and appear as closely-crowded exogenous 
projections or bulges of the surface. The leaves arise in acropetal 
order and become larger on passing farther from the apex, as is 
clearly shown in transverse sections of the growing point (Fig. 95). 
The growing point and the young leaves, which only arise from the 
embryonic part of the apex, both consist of meristematic tissue. 

In the majority of the Ferns and in the Horsetails a single apical cell is found 
at the summit of the growing point (Fig. 96 t). It has the form of a three-sided 
pyramid (tetrahedron) with a convex base. Tlie apical cell (Fig, 96 f, 97) of the 

G 
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main shoot of the Common Horsetail {Equisetum arvense) will as an example. 
Viewed frpm above (Fig. 97) it appears as an equilateral triangfe in which new 
walls (j?) are successively formed parallel to the original walls. Each segment 
{S\ S") becomes further divided by partition walls (m). In the Ptaridophyta 
which have apical cells the leaf rudiments (/, f\ f) usually commence their 
development with an apical cell which cuts off two rows of segments (/). The 
activity of this usually ceases, and the development of the leaf is continued by 
marginal growth due to a number of equivalent two-sided cells. This is the case, 
for example, in Equisetum. The lateral buds {g) also start from a single cell that 
becomes the apical cell. 

In the Lycopodiaceae, among the Pteridophyta, and in Phanerogams, there is 



Fig. 96.— Median longitndinal section of the vegetative growing point of Equisetum arvense. 

Explanation in the text, (x 240. After 8tkas burger.) 

no such single apical cell at the growing point. In place of this a number of 
equivalent meristematic cells, .which often form regular concentric layers (Fig. 98), 
are met with. 

The outermost layer of cells which covers the glowing point and a^so the 
developing leaves is termed the dermatogkn {d) because it gives rise to the 
epidermis; it usually divides by anticlinal avails only. The cells in which the 
central cylinder of the stem ends at the apex form the plf.rome (y;/), while the layers 
between this and the dermatogen constitute the pejiiblem {pr). The limit between 
the periblem and plerome is often indistinct. 

On such growing points without apical cells the leaves and lateral branches 
arise as multicellular projections (Fig. 98), which come about by local increase in 
number of periblem cells, while the dermatogen undergoes anticlinal divisions only 
and keeps pace with the enlargement (*^'^). 

Bud. — T he formation of new members at the growing point is 
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followed by their increase in size and differentiation. This applies in 
the first place to the young leaver, the growth of which exceed*s that 
of the stem apex and is most marked on their lower sides. As a 
result of this the older leaves close over the gi*owing point (Fig. 94) 
and the younger leaf rudiments. The growing point thus becomes a 
BUD in which the delicate younger structures are protected against 
desiccation by the older and larger, though still immature, leaves, A 
bud is thus the young incompletely-developed end of a shoot. 


Vernation and Aestivation.^ — A section through a winter bud shows that 
the young leaves are fitted in various ways to the narrow space in which they are 
confined. They may be so disposed that the separate leaves are spread out flat, 
but more frequently they % folded, rolled (Fig. 99 Z), or crumpled. The manner 


in which each separate leaf is disposed 
in the bud is termed vernation. 
On the efther hand, the arrangement 
of the leaves in the bud with respect 
to one another is designated aestiva- 
tion. In this respect the leaves are 
distinguished as free when they 
do not touch, or valvate w^hen 
merely touching, or imbricated, in 



Fig. 97. — Apical view of the vegetative cone 
of Equiaetum arvense ; I, lateral walls of 
the segments. Further explanation in 
text, (x 240. After Strasbi-’Roeb.) 



Fig. 98. — Median longitudinal section of the 
vegetative cone of Hippuris vulgaris, d, Der- 
niatogen ; pr, periblem ; pi, plerome ; f, leaf- 
rudiment. ( X 240. After Stbasbubger.) 


which case some of the leaves, are overlapped by others (Fig. 99 k). If, as 
frequently occurs in flower- buds, the margins of the floral leaves successively 
o\erlap each other in one direction, the aestivation is said to be contorted, 

{/ 3 ) The Axis of the Shoot. A. External Construction. — The 

active elongation of the stem begins at some distance from the grow- 
ing point ; with this the leaves in the bud begin to separate. It is 
characteristic of shoots, especially aerial shoots, that this elongation is 
not limited to a short region below the bud but extends many centi- 
metres (to more than 50 cm.) from this. It is not of course so active 
in the successively distant zones. The elongation may, on the other 

^ [The use of these terms in the following paragraph differs from that customary in 
England. By vernation is understood the arrangement of the leaves in a vegetative 
bud as a whole. The folding of each individual leaf in the bud is termed ptyxis. The 
term aestivation is applied to the arrangemeut of the parts in a flower-bud. — Tbans.] 
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hand, be so slight that the mature leaves of the shoot adjoin one 
another • without leaving any free surface of stem between them. 
As a rule, however, its amount and distribution is such that the inser- 
tions of the leaves become separated by bare regions of stem (Fig. 111). 
These are known as internodes, while the transverse zones of the 
stem where the leaves are inserted are the NODES. The growth in 
length is much less in the nodes than in the internodes. In the 
latter it is often limited to a narrow zone, for example at the base 
of the internode in the Grasses. There are then a number of zones of 
intercalary growth in the stem separated by fully-grown regions. The 
nodes may be swollen (cf. Labiatae). 


In aerial shoots the internodes are usually thin, while they are frequently very 


thick in subterranean shoots. 

The length of successive internodes 



Fig. — Transverse section of a bud of Populus 

nigra. Jc, Bud -scales showing imbricated 


f an axis exhibits a certain regularity. 
Usually it increases on ascending amain 
axis and then diminishes. 

Leaf Arrangement (^^). — The 
distribution or arrangement of tlie 
leaves is very characteristic of 
shoots, and exhibits great variety. 
One or a number of leaves may be 
borne at each node. When there 
are several leaves they form a 
WHORL and are termed the 
members of the whorl, while the 
leaf arrangement is spoken of as 
VERTIOILLATE. When there is 
ordy one leaf at each node the 


aestivation [vernation] ; I, foliage leas es 
with involute vernation [ptyxis] ; s, each leai' 
has two stipules, (x 15. After Steas^ukoer.) 


arrangement is alternate. 

A very remarkable and peculiar 
regularity is exhibited ])y the 


arrangement of leaves on all sides of erect shoots; it is often 


at once evident 'when tlie growing point is looked at from above 
(Figs. 95, 100). The youngest leaf-rudiments adjoin the older ones 
ill such a way as to beKSt utilise the available space. The relations of 
position are best shown when they are plotted diagrammatically on a 
ground-plan. The position of the leaves is repi esented in the diagram, 
which is of a plane at right angles to the axis of the stem, as if the 
latter were conical and viewed from the tip; it is thus possible to 
indicate a higher position on the stem by a more internal position in 
the plan. Such ground-plans of leaf arrangements are called DIAGRAMS 
(Fig, 101). The centre corresponds to th^ apex of the stem; the 
leaves nearest to this are the youngest or uppermost, and those 
farther out are successively older and lower. It is convenient to 
indicate each node by a circle ; when there are several leaves at the 
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same node they are represented on the same circle. Such diagrams 
agree with the figures of transverse sections of a bud in the neighbour- 
hood of the apex of the stem (Figs. 95, 100). 

It thus appears that the leaves on an erect radial shoot are 
DISPOSED AS REGULARLY AS POSSIBLE AROUND THE STEM. ThIS 
ENSURES THAT THE EXPANDED LEAVES DO NOT SHADE CNE ANOTHER 
BUT MAKE THE FULLEST POSSIBLE USE OF THE LIGHT. The distribu- 
tion is SO regular that the angle between two successive leaves {e.g. 
in Fig. 101, leaves 1 and 2, 2 and 3, etc.) ic constant; this is termed 



Fiu, 100.— Transverse section of a leaf-bud 
of 'ismja cdnailctisvi, just below the 
apex of the shoot, showing- a /s di verg- 
ence. (x circa ‘20. After Hofmeistkr.) 



Fio. 101. — Diagram showing % position of 
leaves. The leaves numbered according 
to tlieir genetic sequence. (After Btras- 

BURf'KR.) 


the ANGLE OF DIVERGENCE, or, when expressed as a fraction of the 
circumference, the divergence. It is different in different kinds of 
plants. 

In the case of verticillately-arranged leaves the angle of divergence of a whorl 
(Fig. 102) is the circumference divided by the number of leaves, wbicb is usually 
the same in each whorl. The members of successive whorls do not stand 
immediately above one another but alternate, so that the members of one whorl 
come above the intervals between those of the whorl below (Fig. 95, 102). The 
result of this arrangement, combined wdth the equality of the angle of divergence 
in each whorl, is that the leaves of such a shoot are arranged in twdee as many 
vertical row’s as tliere are members in each wliorl (Fig. 102). These longitudinal 
or vertical ranks are termed oiituostichies. A frequent case of verticillate 
arrangement is that of whorls of two members (Figs. 95, 102). In this arrange- 
ment, w^hicli is termed uecussatk, the angle of divergence is 180° ; the divergence 
is thus and there are four orthostichies. If there are three members in a 
whorl the angle of divergence is 120°, the divergence i, and there are six 
orthostichies. 

When the arrangement of tlie leaves is alternate the divergence may be ^ (Fig. 
103), i (Fig. 145), I (Fig. 101), (Fig. 100), etc. Here also, owing to the 
uniformity of the angle of divergence, the leaves will stand in orthostichies on the 
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stem. With a divergence of ^ leaf 4 will stand vertically over leaf 1 (5 over 2, 

6 over 3, 1 over 1, etc.) ; with a | divergence (Fig. 101) leaf 6 comes over leaf 1, 

7 over 2, 8 over 3, etc. If one imagines the insertions of successive leaves connected 
by the shortest line passing round the circumference of the stem, this line will he 
a spiral. The alternate arrangement of leaves is therefore also spoken of as 
SPIRAL ARRANGEMENT. The segment of this genetic spiral passing from leaf to 
leaf till one vertically over the starting point is reached is called a cycle of the 
spiral {e.g, in Fig. 101 from 1-6 or 3-8). In the case of | divergence the cycle 
consists of three leaves and passes once round the stem. In | divergence (Fig. 
101) the cycle consists of five leaves and passes twice round the stem. In the 
fraction expressing a divergence the numerator shows how often the cycle 
passes round £lie stem, and the denominator how many leaves the cj'cle in- 
cludes. The latter also indicates how many orthostichies there are and which 

leaf will next be found in the same 
orthostichy. For example, in a 
divergence the stem will be passed 
round five times before the next super- 
posed leaf is met with, there are 13 
orthostichies, leaf 16 stands over leaf 
3 (3 + 13), and over leaf 8, leaf 21 
(8 + 13). ’ Since the denominator always 
indicates the number of orthostichies, 


Fig. 102.— Diagram of tiio decussate arrange- Fio. 103. — Diagram of two-ranked arrange- 
ment of leaves. The dotted linos are the ment of leaves. The dotted lines are 

orthostichies. (Modified after Stras- -he orthostichies. (ModilUid after 

BURGER.) STRASBURGER.) 

the J divergence is also spoken of as two-ranked, the ^ divergence as three- 
ranked, etc. When the leaves on a stem are crowded and in contact, another series 9 
of ascending spirals becomes more prominent ; these are the parastichies. They 
come about by the contact of those leaves the lateral distance between which on the 
axis is the least. The parastichies appear very clearly on pine-cones from which 
Fig. 104 is prepared as a somewhat diagrammatic view from the base. In this view 
the parastichies appear as spiral lines. Several systems of parastichies running in 
the same direction are clearly apparent. One of these (indicated by the unbroken 
lines I-VIII) goes in the direction of the hands of a clock ; two cross this system, 
one being a flat and the other a steep spiral, and these are marked by the two types 
of dotted lines. Two systems of equivalent parastichies that cross can be used to 
determine the divergence (cf. Fig. 104). Denoting any particular leaf by 1, the 
number of the next leaf in the parastichy is obtained by adding to 1 the number 
of the oblique ranks of that system which pass rpund the stem. There are 8 
parastichies indicated by unbroken lines, so that the next leaf in this parastichy is 
1 + 8 = 9 and the next to this 9 + 8 = 17, etc. Taking the opposite system of spirals 
there are 5 marked by broken lines (13 marked by dotted lines), and thus the 
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leaves in the system with broken lines are 1+5 = 6, 6 + 5 = 11, and so on. In 
the dotted parastichies, on the other hand, they are 1 + 13 = 14, 14 + 15=r27, etc. 
This regularity depends on the fact that in every system of parastichies there must 
be as many leaves between the successive leaves of one parastichy as the remainder 
of the^ parastichies of that system. (This, in the system indicated by unbroken 
lines in Fig. 104, is 7, and seven leaves intervene between 1 and the next leaf of 
the parastichy. This leaf must follow on 1 + 7 and therefore b^, number 9.) If 
all the leaves are numbered in this way the successive numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., give 
the genetic spiral and the divergence. The pine-cone in Fig. 104 has the leaf 
arrangement and in accordance with this tbp leaves 1, 22, 43 come above 
one another— Ic. in the same orthosticbv. When the divergences are determined 
in diverse plants with alternately-arranged leaves it is found that certain 
divergences are particularly 
common. The series 
f, TU, Ih etc., can thus 
be arrived at. These fractions 
have an evident connection 
with one another ; the numer- 
ator and denominator of each 
are the sums of the numerators 
and denominators respectively 
of the two preceding fractions. 

The divergences of this series 
all lie between | and I of the 
circumference of the stem. 

They deviate the less from 
one another as the start of 
the series is departed from 
and approach more and more 
an angle of 137° 30' 28". 

This series is termed the 
main series of leaf arrange- 
ments. There are also other 
similar series, but the main 
series is characterised by the 
fact that by its divergences 
the most uniform spacing of 
the leaves on an axis is 
attained with the smallest number of leaves. The discoverers of this series were 
Carl Schimper and Alexander Braun. 

Erect radial shoots with elongated internodes or with broad leaves have usually 
few orthostichies, while those with short internodes and narrow leaves have many. 
In the latter case the divergences belong to the higher members of the 
series. 

The arrangement of the leaves on inclined dorsiventral stems is relatively 
simple. A divergence of ^ or a similar arrangement is the most common ; by this 
the leaf surfaces can be placed horizontally and obtain favourable illumination. 
This is frequently attained by twisting of the internodes, which thus transforms 
a decussate into a two-rowed arrangement on inclined shoots. Similar changes 
occur in the case of alternately- arranged leaves in relation to the best utilisation 
of the light by the leaf- surfaces. The position of the foliage -leaves is nearly 
always ^an adaptation to the needs of the plant as regards light. In some 



Fig. 104.— Semi-diagrammatic view of a pine-cone seen from 
below. Divergence of scales -.pj - ; I-VIII, system of para- 
sticliies running in the direction of tlie hands of a watch ; 
1-5, system of parastichies running in the opposite direc- 
tion. For further description see the text. 
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horizontal subterranean shoots {c.g, of Ferns) the leaves stand in one or two rows 
on the upger side. 

Practically nothing is known of the causes of the regularity in the arrangement 
of leaves. The assumption of Schwendener that purely mechanical causes 
acting at the places of origin of the leaves determined the arrangement of the 
latter has proved to be unfounded (^^). The leaves need not arise at the apex in 
the order of their genetic spiral, nor simultaneously as members of a whorl. 
Sometimes one side of a growing point may even predominate in the production of 
leaf-rudiments. The spiral arrangement of the leaf-rudiments on the apex need 
not be the same as that of the leaves on the fully grown shoot ; the divergences on 
the latter may be the result of secondary displacements. 


B. Ppimary Internal Structure of the Stem — The stem 

exhibits a much more advanced differentiation of tissues than the 



Fig, 105, — Transverse section of an iriteriiod<‘ of 
the stem of Zea Mats, pr, Jhimary cortex ; pr, 
pericyele ; cv, vascular bundles ; gr, funda- 
mental tissue of the central cylinder. ( x 2. 
After bcHENCK.) 


long shoots of even the most 
highly segmented thalli. On the 
outside a typical EPIDERMIS forms 
its boundary layer. Beneath this 
in the internodes (the nodes have 
a more complicated structure) 
comes a zone of tissue free from 
vascular bundles and called the 
CORTEX. This surrounds the 
CENTRAL CYLINDER (Fig. 105), as 
the remaining tissue of the stem 
including the vascular bundles 
is called. 

It is practically desirable to maintain 
the conception of a (‘eiitral cylinder even 
though in some Monocotyledons the 
cortex cannot be clearly distinguished 
from the central cylinder and the 
vascular bundles occur close below the 
epidermis. 


Cortex. — The cortex is mainly composed of parenchyma. In 
green aerial shoots the peripheral layers contain chlorophyll, while 
those farther in are colourless and serve for storage rather than 
assimilation. In colourless subterranean stems, which often attain a 
greater thickness, it is composed of colourles<=! pareuchyma which, like 
the parenchyma of other regions of the rhizome, contains reserve 
materials. Mechayicai tissue is also developed in the cortex. The 
stem in aerial shoots sustains the weight of the leaves and is exposed 
to bending by the wind ; it must be sufficiently rigid against bending in 
all directions, Eigidity is attained by the aid of mechanical tissue siich 
as layers or strands of collenchyma or sclefenchyma ; this is placed as 
near to the periphery as possible, sometimes lying just below the 
epidermis of projecting ridges (Fig. 107, 1, 2). 
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As ScHWENDENER (^) first showcd, the mechanical tissues which render a 
stem rigid against bending are so arranged as to make the best use of the material. 
Rigidity against bending while the least possible mechanical material is 
employed is best attained by placing this in a peripheral position. When a 
straight rod (Fig. 106) is bent the convex side elongates and the concave side 
is shortened. The outer edges, a, a and a\ a\ are thus exposed to the greatest 
variations in length, while nearer the centre (f , i ; i') the deflection and consequent 
variations in length are less. If instead of the uniform rod the mechanically 
effective material were to be disposed as economically as possible, it should be brought 
close to the })eripliery. In this position it will oppose the greatest resistance to 
bending, and if bending takes place will be less easily torn or crushed than less 
resistant material. Every one knows how great is the resistance to bending of an 
iron tube, even with thin walls. The builder attains a high level of resistance to 
bending by placing at the j)eriphery of structures bars of mechanically effective 




Fi( 3. 106. — 1. Longitudinal section of an elastic cylinder, before bending (dotted outline) and after 
bending (lieavy outline). After bending the convex side (a ) is stretched and the concave side 
(a) compressed. /, Connecting tissue. 

i?. When the connecting tissue (/) is not sufficiently firm, the bands of stereome (a, a') curve 
independently and remain unaltered in length. (After Noll.) 

material parallel to one another and to the longitudinal axis of the structure. 
These are called girders. It is essential that these girders should be connected 
and kept at their proper distances from one another by a sufficiently rigid, but 
elastic, connecting tissue. Each rod or girder then forms with the one lying 
immediately opposite a I“girder, the material which occupies the line between 
th^ two rods being the connecting material. Were this connection aa anting, each 
rod would he readily bent. In hollo vr structures, however, it is sufficient that the 
girders should be joined laterally. In large buildings the peripherally-placed 
bars have themselves the construction of I-girdeis, each being constructed of two 
connected bars. 

In many plants in the same way the mechanical tissue forms a peripheral 
hollow cylinder which may either come next the epidermis^ or be more deeply 
situated (Fig. 108 pc) ; in others there is a system of similarly -placed strands 
of mechanical tissue lying side by side (system of simple girders, Fig. 107) ; the 
latter arrangement may be combined with the complete hollow cylinder (Fig. 107, 2). 
In other cases each of the peripheral strands has itself the form of a I-gii’der (Fig. 
107, 3) ; only the outer bars of this consist of mechanical tissue, the connection 
being usually made by a vasscular bundle (system of I -girders). 

These^rrangements are on the whole better shown in the stems of Monocotyle- 
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dons than in the primary structure of the stems of Dicotyledons and Gymnosperms. 
In the letter the rigidity can be increased by the secondary thickening. 

The innermost layer of cells of the cortex in the mature subaeiial stems of land- 
plants is not usually specially characteiised This layer, may, Ijor ever, be developed 
as a starch-sheath, oi as a typical endodermis (especially m the subterranean 
shoots of land-plants and in the stems of aquatic plants). If developed as a stakch- 
SHEATH its cells Contain large, easily -movable staich-grains 

Central Cylinder. — This is composed of various tissues. The 
parenchyma, in accordance with its deep-seated position, is almost 
or quite colourless, and serves mainly for conduction or storage. 
The most important parts of the central cylinder are, however, the 



Fig. 107 —Rigidity against bending 1. T^ans^ erse'seclion of ajoiingtwigof ^amlwvs , c, collen* 
rhyma 2 Part of Uie transverse ^section of a liaulni of grass {M<hnia (oerulea)y 5c, ribs of 
scleren( byma , sclerenchyiiiatous ring connecting them latcralh >1, gieen assimilatoiy 
tissue, MH, pith cavitj 3 Diagram of double girder on a lirgn seih. g, Girdeis, 
/, connecting tissue rf piesented by the \ascuLir bundle, (1 and 2 after Tsoi l ) 

VASCULAR BUNDLES which serve for transport of substances between 
the leaves and the root-system 

When the central cylinder and cortex aie shaiply delimited by a sheath the 
vascular bundles do not as a rule abut on this, but are sepaif^ted by a zone one oi 
more layers tliick (Fig. 108 pc) which is called the PEiticyrLL. 

There is either only a single vascular bundle in the stem, as in 
some Ferns and in Li/copodium (Fig. 485), or there are a number of 
vascular bundles. In the latter case the bundles have a definite 
course and consequently a special arrangement seen in a transverse 
section of the stem. In tr an '•verse sections of the internodes they 
appear arranged in a circle in the Horsetails (Eqnisctnw) and most 
Ferns, Gymnospe^rms and Dicotyledons (Fig. 160). In Monocotyledons 
(Fig. 105), on the other hand, they are irregularly scattered. If the 
bundles form a single circle the tissue within this, composed of 
parenchymatous cells which are alive or may die at an early period, is 
distinguished as the pith (m). The tissue between the bundles forms 
the MEDULLARY RAYS (ms). This distinction is wanting when the 
bundles are sqattered (Fig. 105). 
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There are also Ferns {e.g. Pteridium^ Fig. 484) and Dicotyledons in which 
the vascular bundles form two {Oucurhita, Phytolacca, Piper) or more {Airpjurantus, 
Papaver, Thalictrum) circles. 

The medullary rays may consist of parenchyma, but in a number of herbs their 
inner portion, between the xylem of adjacent bundles, is formed of sclerenchyma. 
This contrasts with the outer x^renchymatous portions situated in the region of 
the phloem. 

Course of the Vascular Bundles. — In accordance with their 
functions the vascular bundles form continuous strands which in macer- 
ated preparations may be followed from the root-tips to the extremity 
of the leaves. This can be done by letting herbaceous plants lie 
ill water until all the tissues 
except the more resistant vas- 
cular bundles have decayed and 
disappeared. 

The bundle of the root is 
traced to the base of the shoot, 
where it is continuous with the 
more complicated system of 
vascular bundles (cf. p. 130). 

The bundles in the stem may 
be traceable to the apex with- 
out passing into the leaves. 

Such bundles are termed 
CAULINE, and contrast wuth 
purely foliar bundles which 
immediately on entering from 
a leaf unite with cauline 
bundles. • 

Thus in the Pteridophyta there 
may be a network of cauline bundles 
or a single central bundle {Lyco- 
podium, etc.) with which the foliar bundles unite on entering from a leaf- 
base. 

As a rule, however, the 'bundles of the shoot bend outwards into 
leaves and are common bundles, the upper portion of which belongs 
to a leaf and the lower portion to the stem. One or several such 
bundles pass into a leaf and form, collectively what is known as the 
leaf-trace. The vascular system of the stem in the seed-plants consists 
as a rule entirely of these leaf- traces or common buiyjles. 

The leaf-trace bundles may remain separate from one another in 
the stem, but usually each descending bundle of the trace ends by 
joining • another bundle that has entered from a lower leaf. A 
splitting or forking of the bundle may precede this junction. Such a 
reticulate arrangement of the bundles ensures a uniform distribution 
of the water supply, since each bundle of the stem as a consequence of 



Fio. 108.— Part of transverse section of a young stem 
of Aristolochia Sipho. e, Epidermis; pr, primary 
cortex ; st, starch sheath ; c, central cylinder ; pc, 
pericycle, in this case with a ring of sclerenchyma 
fibres ; cv', phloem, and cv", xylem portions of the 
vascidar bundle ; ch, cambium ring ; m, medulla ; 
VIS, primary medullary ray. ( x 48. After Stras- 

BCBGER.) 
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its subdivision provides water to a larger region of the shoot. The 
general \jourse of the bundles differs in different species according to 
the length of the free course of the single bundles of the trace, the 
course they follow, and the subdivision they undergo. The arrange- 
ment of the leaves naturally determines the places of entry of the 
leaf-traces into the stem. Their course in the stem is, liowever, quite 
independent of the leaf arrangement, and can be very different for 


one and the same type of 
this. 

In the HorsetaiLs, the Coni- 
ferae, and the Dicotyledons, 
all the leaf-trace strands pene- 
trate equally deeply into the 
stem, to pass down this as parts 
of the characteristic ring of 
bundles evident in ^transverse 
sections. The course of the 
bundles in the internode can 



Fig. 109.— Diagram of the course 
of tlie vascular bundles in a 
young branch of Juniperus nana 
shown on the unrolled surface 
of the cylinder. At Jc, k the 
vascular bundles passing to the 
axillary shoots are seen. (After 
Qevler.) 



Fig. no. — Diagrammatic representation of the course of 
the vascular bundh^s in a young twig of Titxns haccafa. 
The tube of bundles is slit up at I, and spread out 
in one plane. 


thus be indicated on the surface of a cylinder or represented as if this surface were 
flattened in one plane. Complications oc ur at the nodes by the leaf- trace 
strands being joined by transversely-placed cauline strands ; cross connections of 
later development often occur in the internodes also. 

A relatively simple example of the arrangement of vascular bundles is afforded 
by the young shoots of Juniperus nana (Fig. 109), the leaves on which are in 
whorls of three. From each loaf a leaf-trace consisting of a single vascular bundle 
enters the stem. Tliis divides into two about the middle of the internode below, 
and the portions diverge right and left to unite wdth the adjacent leaf-traces. The 
arrangement of the bundles in a young twig of Taxus baccaia as shown in Fig. 110 
is less simple, though in this case also the leaf-trace consists of only one bundle. 
Each leaf-trace can be followed down through twelve internodes before it j(jins on to 
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another bundle. It first runs straight down for four internodes and then bends aside 
to give place to an entering trace, with which it later unites. In Taxus the leaf 
insertions, and consequently the places of entry of leaf-traces, have a divergence 



Fici. 111.— Clematis viticella. End of a branch 
which has been made transparent by the re- 
moval of the superlicial tissues and treatment 
with caustic potash. The emerging strands 
have been slightly displaced by gentle pressure. 
The two uppermost pairs of young leaves {bl i, 
bl 2) are still without leaf-traces, v, Apical cone. 
(After Nageli.) 


of ^ 3 ^. An example of leaf - traces 
composed of three bundles is afiforded 
by young branches of Clematis viticella^ 
the arrangement of the I javes on which 
is decussate, The median strands of 
the leaf- traces ,(a and dy g and 7c, n and 
q, t and x in Fig. Ill) run down 
through one internode, dividing at the 
next node into two arms which fuse 
with the adjacent lateral strands of 



Fig. 112. — Diagrammatic representation 
of the course of the bundles in the Palm 
type. Two-ranked leaves encircling the 
stem are shown cut in their median 
planes. The leaves {Aa, Bb, Cc) are 
uut across close to the base ; the capital 
letters indicate the median portion of 
each. The stem is seen above in trans- 
v.'rse section. (After Eothert, adapted 
from Rostafinski.) 


the leaves inserted at this node. The two lateral strands of each leaf-trace (Fig. Ill 
h, c ; e,f; h,i; 1,7)1’, o,p; r, s) are also free through the iuteriiode, but at the node 
below they curve inwards and become attached to the same lateral strands as the 
arms of the median bundle of the trace. 

The course of the bundles in the Monocotyledons follows a wholly dififeront 
type (Fig. 112). The individual bundles of the leaf-trace penetrate to different 
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depths in the st^ and thus appear scattered on the cross-section. This results from 
the prolonged growth in thickness of the growing point after the procambial strand 
of the first and median bundle of the leaf is laid down. As a result of this' 
the successively-formed procambial strands of the later bundles are placed less 
deeply. This arrangement is especially well marked in the Palms (palm type), in 
which each leaf-trace consists of the numerous bundles which pass into the stem 
from the leaf- base' which completely encircles the stem. The median bundle 
penetrates to the centre of the stem, the lateral bundles, as the median line of the' 
leaf is departed from, less and less deeply. In the longitudinal section of a stem 
in Fig. 112 only the median bundle for each leaf (A^ B, 0) and one lateral bundle 
(a, b, c) are represented. In their further downward course the bundles gradually 
approach the periphery of the stem, where they fuse with others. The number of 
internodes which each bundle traverses varies, being greatest for the median 
bundle. 

‘ Structure of the Vascular Bundles (^^). — The bundles in the 
stem are strands of tissue of circular or elliptical outline in cross- 
section and always consist of xylem and phloem, i.e. are complete 
bundles (cf. p. 64). The sieve-tubes are the most important com- 
ponent of the PHLOEM-PORTION and the water-conducting vessels of the 
XYLEM-PORTION of the bundle. 

In the literature the xylem is frequently also termed wood, vascular tissue, or 
hadrom ; and the phloem, bast or leptom. 

The bundles are variously constructed in different cormophytes. 
In order to understand the construction of the vascular bundles 
and the differences between the various types their ontogenetic 
development must be taken into consideration. The primary vascular 
bundles are developed from strands of elongated meristematic cells. 
In these the differentiation of the tissues proceeds gradually over a 
period of time. So long as the portion of the plant is still growing 
actively in length the main portion of the strand of rncristera remains 
undifferentiated. Only at limited regions of the strand, usually at 
the outer and inner margins, are a few elements transformed into per- 
manent tissue. These narrow elements, which are suited to undergo 
stretching, are on the one hand annular and spiral tracheides, and on 
the other sieve-tubes with or without companion -cells. They form 
the PROTOXYLEM and protophloem respectively. Only when growth 
in length is finished do the bundles become fully differentiated, the 
differentiation proceeding from tlie protoxylem and protophloem and 
resulting in the formation of wider elements (Figs. 116 J5, 1 17). The 
first-formed elements of xylem and phloem have ceased to be functional 
in the fully-developed vascular bundle. The protoxylem elements are 
then frequently compressed or torn by the stretching (Fig. 116 B, Z, 
at a, a\ Fig. 118, and in some cases their place is taken by a 
lysigenous intercellular space (Fig. 116 Z)! This is filled with water 
and thus still serves for water-conduction (^‘^). The walls of the proto- 
phloem elements {cp) are swollen and their sieve-plates closed by callus. 
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113. — Radial vascular bundle from the stem of 
Lycopodium Hippuris. p, Phloem ; pp, primary phloem ; 
X, xylem ; ip, protoxylem. (x 30.) 


According to the arrangement of the xylem and phloem a extinc- 
tion can be made of radial, / 

CONCENTRIC, and COL- # 

LATERAL vascular bundles. . A 

In RADIAL vascular 

bundles (Fig. 113) there ^ 

are a number of strands ^ ' ‘ 

of xylem and phloem which, xp. 

as seen in a cross-section of 

the circular bundle, stand 

side by side, alternating 

with one another. Seen A..- ‘ 

from the side the vascular ‘ 

strands run parallel to one ' 'Yf 

another and to the longi- 

tudinal axis of the part of ' " 

the plant. The strands of ' / , ✓- V ' 

xylem may meet in the 
centre of the bundle and 

so constitute a star-shaped — tladial vascular bundle from the stem of 

. ^ Lycopodium Hippuris. p, Phloem ; pw, primary phloem ; 

mass as seen m transverse xyiem ; rp, protoxylem. (x so.) 
section. The ends of the 

rays are made up of the narrowest tracheides (protoxylem), while the 

vessels towards the centre are 
y/ \l ^ always wider (Fig. 113). The 

strands of phloem are situated 
depressions between the 
^ rays, the narrow protophloem 

"^9pwl^Jl V elements being at the periphery. 

)9~ , of paren- 

' ' ' N-, ' ' f / ' ' ' cliy m a com e bet w een th e xy 1 em 
^ phloem. In radial 

7 -9^ bundles the differentiation 

proceeds, in accordance with 

s, ^ ~ position of the first formed 

i- elements in the strands of 

^ xylem and phloem, from the 

periphery towards the centre, 
jf ' Radial bundles, though charac- 

Fig. 114 .— Concentric vascular bundle wRh external tcristic of rOOts, OCCUr relatively 
xylem from the rhizome of CwivalUiHa majalis. geldom in StemS and are alwaVS 
pk, Phioe„>: *. xylem; ». protoxylem. (After g^Utary, as for example in the 

stems of Lycopodium, 

In CONCENTRIC bundles a central strand of xylem or phloem is 
surrounded on all sides by a cylinder of phloem or xylem. The 
bundle may be distinguished as concentric with internal xylem when 
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the ^tylem is centrally placed, and as concentric with outer xylem 
when .this tissue is peripheral. The bundles in the majority of Ferns 
(Fig. 1 jP 5) are of the former type, those in the rhizomes or stems of 
some Md^nocotyledons (Fig. 114) of the latter. In concentric bundles 
the development does not follow a single type, and in accordance with 
this the petition of the protoxylem and protophloem is various. 



pr, protophloeni ; pp, starch layer ; e, endodermis. (x 240. After SiHasburger.) 

In the Pteridophytes the narrow elements of the protoxylem (Fig. 115 sjt?) lie in 
groups in the strand of xylem, peripherally, centrally, or among the later-formed 
vessels. The xylem is surrounded by a sheath of parenchyma (Ip). Outside this 
comes a zone composed of sieve-tubes (??) and parenchyma (s), the narrow proto- 
phloem elements being situated at the outer edge of this. 

In COLLATERAL vascular bundles (Fig. 116 J), which consist of a 
strand of xylem and as a rule a single strand of phloem, the xylem 
lies beside or rather behind the phloem. The median plane of the 
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bundle is always placed radially in the stem, the xylem being directed 
inwards and the phloem outwards. The protoxylem in collateral 
bundles is usually j laced at the inner edge of the strand of xylem, the 
protophloem at the outer edge of the phloem, as tb") bundle is seen in 
transverse section Such collateral bundles are characteristic of the 
shoots of the Spermaphyta and the Horsetails. Bicollaieral 



Fig 116 a. — T ransverse section of a closed, collateral vascular bundle from tlie mtornode of a sU m of 
Zm Mats a, Rinj? of an annular tracheidt , sp, spiial tiacheide , m and m, vesseN with bor- 
dered pits, V, sie\ e-tubes, companion cells, cpr, coinpiessed iirotophloem , I, mterci IJular 
passage , vg, sheath , /, cell of fundam< ntal tissue ( x 180 After Strasburgee.) 

bundles, in which the Tylem is accompanied by a strand of phloem 
on the inside as well as on the outside, also occur, as for example in 
the stems of Cucurbitaceae. In Monocotyledons the collateral bundles, 
are closed, i.e. the whole bundle consists of permanent tissue, the 
xylem abutting directly on the phloem (Fig, 116 A). In Gymno- 
sperms and Dicotyledons, on the other hand, the bundles are usually 
OPEN, ie. the xylem and phloem remain separated by a layer of 
meristematic tissue called the cambium (Fig. 117). In collateral 
bundles, the elements are developed in succession from the proto- 
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phloem on the outside and the protoxylem on the inside towards the 
middle* of the bundle. If the meristem is completely used up in this 
process a closed collateral bundle results ; if some remains between the 
xylem and phloem the bundle is an open one. 

It is not at present known w’hat relation holds between the arrangement of 
xylem and phloem, or the position of the protoxylem and protophloein, and the 
requirements of conduction in the plant. 

In all vascular bundles the strands of xylem are mainly composed 
of narrower or wider lignified elements that serve for the conduction 



Fig. IIGA— Lon^-itadiaal section of a closed, collateral vascular bundle froin the stem of Zea Mats, 
a and a'. Rings of aii ammiar tracheide ; v, sievt!-tubcs ; .s, companion cells ; rp, protophloeni ; 
If intercellular passage; vn, sheath; sp, spiral tracheides. (x 180. After Stkasburger.) 


of water. These may be TKACHEiDES and tracheae, or only tracheides. 
They occur singly or in groups, without intercellular spaces, among 
narrow, living, elongated and often unlignified cells of the conducting 
parenchyma (xylem-parenchyma), or are surrounded by a sheath of 
this tissue (Fig. 115 Ip). In the Pteridophyta only tracheides are 
present, while in the bundles of Phanerogams both tracheae and 
tracheides usually occur (Fig. 116 a, sp, m; Fig 118 rp, sp, s, n, t). 
In all bundles (cf. Fig. 118) the narrowest vessels are annular or 
spiral ; the others are usually reticulated or pitted, but in the Pteri- 
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(Fig^^er J)^ apart from the protoxylem, are scalariform 

are either f - Thesi 

.h» ... ...„e„. .rSf 



Fio. 117.— 
repens. 
sheath. 


Transverse section of an open collater I vascular '.undle flora a stolon of Xcmmuyulus 
s bpira! tracheidca; m, vessel with bordered pits; c, cambium; v, sieve-tubes ■ va 
(x ISO. After STRAft URGEB.) , ’ 


pits, companion-cells together with other elongated parenchymatous 
cells (phloem-parenchyma), or pheoem-parenchyma only (Fig. 115 $). 
Intercellular spaces are wanting. '' 

Companion-cells only occur in relation to the sieve-tubes of Angiosperms 
They are sister-cells to the members of the sieve-tube, cut off by a longitudinal 
division, and later undergoing as a rule transverse divisions. They are narrower 
than the ^eve-tubes themselves, and are further distinguished from them by their 
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abundant protoplasmic contents. In some cases laticiferous- or mucilage-tubes 
occur in, the phloem. 

The bundle as a whole is often more or less completel}^ surrounded 
by a BLTNOLE-SHEATH. This may have the form of parenchyma 
without intercellular spaces, the cells often containing large starch-gi-ains 
(starch-sheath) ; in other cases it is sclerenchymatous, or it consists 
of endodermal cells. It is not regarded as forming part of the 
vascular bundle itself. 

The sheaths frequently serve to limit the conduction of material to the vascular 
bundle. Sclerenchymatous sheaths are most common at the outer side of the 



118. — LongiUidinal Sf'ction of tlie wood of a collateral vascular bundle (>f Impatiens parvijlora. 
rp, annular thickenings <>f an annular protoxylern element that is greatly stretched by the 
grt)wth in length of the stem ; sp, stretched spiral protoxyleni element ; .v, spiral-, reticulate-, 
t, pitted-vessel, s, n,, t, weif only fully de\<‘Ioped after the growth in length of the stem was 
completed, (x 120.) 

phloem, forming semilunar masses (Fig. 11 G .^4, 117 vg), and are especially developed 
in relation lo the outermost bundles when these have a scattered arrangement. 
When a sclerenchymatous sheath surrounds a collateral bundle it is frequently 
interrupted at the sides, opposite the junction of th?* xylem and phloem, by 
parenchymatous or less thickened and lignitied elements. These regions facilitate 
the exchange of water and nutritive substances between the bundle and the 
surrounding tissues. 

The following conceptions regarding the phylogeny of the types of vascular 
bundles appear to be established. All the evidence points to the assumption that 
a stem with a single central vascular bundle is' relatively primitive. Such a bundle 
is found in the stems of a number of living and extinct Pteridophyta and in all 
roots. The simplest and phylogenetically oldest type of vascular bundle appears 
to be the concentric bundle with a solid central strand of xylem ; at least this 
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appears to be present in the young plants of nearly all existing Ferns (cf. Fig. 119 A). 
The radial bundle also nay be a very ancient type, as is suggested by its constancy 
in the roots of all living and extinct cormophytes so far as our knowledge extends 
and in the stems of some cormophytes. No other type of bundle is found in both 
stems and roots. The variety as regards the construction and arrangement of the 
bundles, which is met with in the shoots of Pteiidophyta as contrr; ted v ith the 
Spermatophyta, leads to speculations up'^h tlie mode of origin of these various types 
of construction from stems with a sing^'^ concentric bundle. There aie stems (Fig. 
11 9 B) in which the vascular ^issu^* of the single central bundle has the form of a hollow 
cylinder enclosing a central strand of parenchyma or pith (Gleicheniaceae, 
Schizaeaceae). In others (Fig. 119 E) the hollow cylinder of xylem is lined with an 
internal zone of phloem {e.g. Marsilia), Lastly, there arc cases (Fig. 119 F) in whicli 
the hollow vascular cylinder is perforated by rhombic leaf-gaps at the dej)arture of the 
leaf- trace bundles (e.gr. Aspidium jiUxmas). In this last case a cross -section of the stem 



FiC'r. no.— Diagraminiitic figures of the types of v.-iscular bundles. Tlie pith and cortex arc left 
white, the phloem shown by black dots, and tlie xjlem by white doti on a black ground 
Explanation in the text. 

shows a number of typically constructed concentric bundles, with solid central strands 
of xylem, arranged in a circle. There are also Ferns (Fig. 1 19 C) in which a cylinder 
of xylem immediately surrounding the pith is divided by radial plates of parenchyma 
into a number of longitudinally-running strands of xylem placed side by side, the 
whole being surrounded by a continuous zone of phloem [e,g. Osmunda), Lastly, 
there are cases (Fig. 119 D) in which the pliloem is correspondingly divided, so that 
the radial plates of parenclly]^^a separate, as medullary rays, the collateral strands 
composed of xylem and phloem {e.g, rhizome of OjMoglossum). These examples 
show how either a reticulate tube of concentric bundles or a hollow tube composed 
of collateral bundles can be derived from a centrally-placed concentric bundle. If 
we assume) that the phylogenetic development has proceeded on these lines, it is 
clear that neither one collateral bundle of the Spermatophyta nor one of the 
circle of concentric bundles found in many Ferns is homologous with the central 
bundle of “ primitively constructed” Pteridophyta. The totality of collateral or 
concentric bundles in such stems would be homologous with the single central 
concentrievor radial bundle. According to this assumption, which is the essential 
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of the STELAR THEORY (®3), the single central bundle is termed the stele, and the 
circle of collateral or concentric bundles with the enclosed pith would also be 
regarded as a stele since it is derived from the primitive stele. A single bundle 
may therefore represent the whole stele or a part of the stele. There is usually 
only one stele or central cylinder in the stem of the Spermatophyta (monostely). 



Fia. 120 . — Acer 'platanoides. A, External view of a bud, with two young leaves between which the 
apical cone of the stem is visible; sp, tlie leaf-blade, in which live segments are indicated, 
the uppermost one being developed lirst ; st, the zone, by the growth of which the leaf-stalk 
wall arise later. B, An older leaf seen from the side ; the young vascular bundles, winch will 
later determine the venation, are indicated. C, Fully-grown leaf, wdth the course of the 
vascular bundles indicated diagrammaticaliy. 1), A transverse section of the basal portion of 
a bud showing three vascular bundles in each leaf. £, A similar section at a higher level ; 
the number of vascular bundles has increased by branching. (After Deineoa, from Goebel’s 
Orgayiogravhy. A, B, and E slightly magnihed.) 

Cases are, however, met with in which the stele is divided (polystely) as in the 
stems of Auricula and Gunner a. 

(y) The Leaves 1. Development of the Leaves. — The leaves 
have been seen to arise exogenously at the growing point of the stem 
as lateral papillae or bulges (Figs. 94, 98 /), which to begin with are 
unsegmented. These are the leaf yRiMORDiA. Usually a young 
leaf occupies only a part of the circumference of the apex, but it 
may encircle the latter as an annulai" ridge. Several leaves forming 
a whorl may arise in the same way and only later agpear as 
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distinct structures on the ring-shaped outgrowth. When whorled 
eaves arise independently they may either appear simultaneously 
or, as i;:; more commonly the case, in succession 

In rare cases a leaf maj be terminal on the growing poin . 

While the shoot by means of its growing point has aii unlimited 
gr owth, the growth of the leaf pnmordia, which only continues at their 
tips for a short time^. is limited. The tip, which often develops 
more rapidly than the rest of the leaf, ib first transformed into 
peimanent tissue. This assists in the protection of the voungest 
parts of the hud, a function which has already been seen to be 
undertaken by the leaves. The further growth of the leaf is as a rule 
effected by intercalary growth. Most frequently the change into 
permanent tissue proceeds from the tip towards the base. The 
growtli i,o thus greatest and most prolonged in the leaf-base, where 
it continues until the lecf is fully developed. Well-marked and 
prolonged apical growth is on the other hand characteristic of the 
leaves of many ferns. 

TVelwitscJiia mirahilis (cf. Fig. 630) beliaves in a peculiar way unlike all other 
cormopbytes. Above the cotyledons only a single pair of foliage leaves is formed. 
The basal zones of these grow^ in each annual period while the ends of the leaves 
are gradually withering. 

2. Different Forms of Leaves. — The leaves of the shoot have very 
diverse functions and are correspondingly various in their form on the 
same stem, although in theii origin they are alike. 

The main axis of the seedling bears first the cotyledons or seed- 
leaves which are situated on the hypocotyl (Fig. 152) of the embryo 
while it is yet in the seed. In the Monocotyledons there is only one 
such leaf, while the Dicotyledons and some Gymriosperms have two 
cotyledons and some Gymnosperms have more than two. Following 
on the cotyledons in the case of subterranean stems, and often also in 
those above ground, come a number of scale leaves (Fig. 121 nd)^ 
then in the case of aerial shoots the foliage leaves (lb), and still 
higher simply formed bracteal leaves (hb). The foliage leaves may 
be first considered, since the other forms have arisen by transformation 
of these. 

A. The Foliage Leaves exhibit a great variety of form and 
segmentation, and these characters are largely employed in descriptive 
botany. As a rule, the foliage leaf is segmented into the flattened, 
thin, bright-green LEAF-BLADE (lamina. Fig. 122 sp)^ which is often 
inaccurately spoken of as the leaf; the stem-like leaf-stalk (petiole. 
Fig. 122 5 ); and frequently also into the stipules (nh) attached to 
the leaf-base close to the stem or into a leaf-sheath (vagina, Fig. 
134 v) more or less completely surrounding the stem above the node. 
When the leaf- stalk is wanting the leaf is termed sessile; when 
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present it is petiolate. The segmentation is recognisable at an early 
stage in the primordial leaves, which are differentiated shortly after 
their origin into the leaf-base (Fig. A and i?, g) and the upper 
leaf (Fig. 123 B, o). From the leaf-base the stipules (y) arise 

or it forms a leaf -sheath or 



Fig. 121. — Lil> oi the Valley {(Jonvallaria irtnjttliii). vdy 
Scale leaves ; lb, foliage leaves ; hi, bracls ; />, flower ; 
ws, rhizome ; aw, adventitious roots. (Somewhat 
reduced. After STUAsnunGEii.) 


a thickened piilvinus. Fre- 
quently it undergoes no 
special further development 
and is not distinguishable 
in the mature leaf. The 
leaf -blade (Fig. 120 A, sp) 
is developed from the upper 
leaf, and so also when this 
is present is the leaf-stalk 
{A^ st). The latter develops 
relatively late by intercalary 
growth and is thus iiiter- 





Flo. 122. — liird Cherry {PrU 7 ius 
avium), liud-scales (1-3) and the 
transition forms (4-6) to the foliage 
leal {7); 5/1, leaf-blade ; s, loaf-stalk; 
nh, stipules. (Reduced slightly. 
After ScHENCK.) 


calated between the already present leaf-blade and leaf-base ; it is 
never inserted directly on the stem. 

(a) The Leaf-blade. External Form (Fig. 124).— The leaf-blade 
which is as a rule definitely dorsiventral and of a deeper green colour 
on the upper side, may be entire or divided (Fig. 120 C), or composed 
of a number of leaflets. Such compound leaves arise by a process 
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of brandling from the margins of the primordia (Fig. 120 A), .-The 
leaves of Monocotyledons are usually simple, while compounc^ leaves 
are common aiiiong Dicotyledons. 

The margin of vsimple leaves (Figs. 121 122 $p) may he entire or slightly 

divided. If more deeply divided the leaf is described as lobed when the divisions 
do not extend hall- way to the middle of thv leaf-blade, when they reach half-way 
as CLEFT, and when still deeper as pirtite. The lamina is palmate (Fig. 138 1) 
or PINNATE (Fig. 136, 1-5), according to whether tlm divisions are directed towards 
the base of the leaf- blade or towards the midrib. Only when the separate divi- 
sions are so independent that thev appear as distinct leaflets borne on a common 
petiole or on the original midrib is the ]«af spoken of as compound (Fig. 136, 1-5) ; 
in all other cases it is termed simpi s. The leaflets of a compound leaf may be so 
segmented during their development as to resemble the main leaf, and in this way 
a leaf may be doubly or triply compound or more highly segmented. Simply 
pinnate or bi - pinnate leaves 
bearing leaflets on the two sides 
of the rachis of the first or second 
order are ot frequent occurrence. 

In laminae, which become. more 
or less branched during their 
development, the lateral divisions 
usually arise in basipetal order, 
i,e. proceeding from the tip to- 
wards the base (Fig. 120 A)^ but 
the opposite (acropetal) succession 
or a combination of the two is 
also met with. 

Tiie lobed and frequently 
perforated leaf-blades of the 
Aroid, Monster originate by 
islands of tissue between the 
main veins dying and breaking 
down. The divisions of palmate and pinnate leaves of the Palms arise by a 
relatively late process of splitting within the originally entire, enlarging lamina. 
The direction of the dividing lines is determined by the folding of the young leaf- 
blade, Strips of tissue along the upper angles of the folds die, or their cell- walls 
become mucilaginous (e.g. in Cocos and Chamaerops] 

Sessile leaves usually clasp the stem by a broad base. Where, as in the case 
of the Poppy [Papaver somniferum), the leaf-base surrounds the stem, the leaves 
are described as amplexicaul. 

The leaf-blade is traversed by green nerves or veins which form 
a branched net-work. The thicker ribs project more or less from the 
surface on the lower side of the leaf, the upper surface often showing 
corresponding grooves. The finer veins become visible when the leaf- 
blade is viewed by transmitted light. Frequently the nerve in the 
middle line of the lamina is more strongly developed and is then termed 
the midrib ; in other cases several equally developed main nerves are 
present. Lateral nerves spring from the one or more main nerves 
(Fig. 124). 




^ B 

Pia. 123.— Development of the leaf in the Elm, Ulmus 
mmpestris. A, Showiii'; tlie vegetative cone, v, with 
the rudiments of a young leaf, still unsegmented, 
and of the next older leaf, exhibiting segmentation 
into the laminar rudiment, o, and leaf-base, g. B, 
Showing the older leaf, viewed obliquely from behind , 
(x 58. After STrAsnuRGER.) 
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The course of the nerves determines what is known as the venation of the 
leaf. The leaves of most Coniferae are uni-nerved. In leaves with more 
numerous veins, the dichotomous venation must be distinguished as a special 
type which is characteristic of many Ferns and is also found in Gmkgo hiloha ; 
there is no midrib present in this case (Fig. 620). Most other leaves can be dis- 
tinguished according to their venation as parallel veined or netted veined. In 
parallel venation the veins or nerves run either approximately parallel with each 
other or in curves, converging at the base and apex of the leaf (Fig. 134 s) ; in 
netted veined leaves (Fig. 131) the veins branch off from one another, and gradually 
decrease in size until they form a fine anastomosing network. In leaves witii 

parallel venation the parallel main nerves are 
usually united by weaker cross veins. Parallel 
venation is characteristic, in general, of the Mono- 
cotyledons ; reticulate venation, of Dicotyledons 
and of some Ferns. 

Internal Structure. — Foliage leaves 
exhibit considerable variety in structure, 
but are usually markedly dorsiventral 
(bifacial), the tissues towards the upper side 
being different from those below (Figs. 124, 
125). 

Many leaves, however, are similarly constructed 
above and below (equifacial, centric, Figs. 180, 186). 
This is the case especially in forms which grow 
in relatively dry situations, exposed to strong 
sunlight, but also occurs in submerged aquatic 
plants. 

(a) Epidermis. — The foliage leaf is 
bounded on all sides by a typical epidermis. 
Ill this, especially on the under side, there 
are numerous stomata, while on the upper 
section; s, plane of synnnetry. side they are ofteii al>sent {e,g. in almost 
(After bTHASBUKGER.) deciduous trees). 

On the under side there are on the average 100-300 stomata to the square 
millimetre, but in some cases more than 700 may occur. Floating leaves tend to 
have stomata only on the upper surface. 

The epidermis of the leaf may serve for water-storage and in such cases not 
uncommonly consists of several layers of cells. 

(h) Mesophyll (^'^). — The tissue of the leaf-blade between the upper 
and lower epidermis in the intervals between the ribs consists mainly of 
parenchyma and goes by the name of MESOPHYLL. The finer veins are 
embedded in it. Beneath the upper epidermis (Fig. 125 ep) come, as 
a rule, one to three layers of cylindrical parenchymatous cells elongated 
right angles to the surface. These are called PALISADE CELLS 
(i^ig. cf. 126 ^), contain abundant chlorophyll, and have 

narrow, intercellular spaces between them. They constitute an 


i ^ 



Fjn. 124. — Diagram of a foliage leaf. 
Surface view. H, Transverf^e 
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assimilatory parenchyma. The cells often converge below in groups 
(Fig. 125) towards enlarged collecting cells (s). 

In the leaves of many trees, e.gr, the Copper Beech, differences in the thickness 
of the palisade layer are me^ with, its depth being much less i i the “ shadedeaves ” 
than in the “ oun-leaves.” According to NoiiDHAtnEN’s investigation.! however, 



Fig. 125. — Transverse .section of a leaf of Fagus sylvatica. ep, Epidermis of upper .surface ; ep", 
epidermis of under .surface ; ep'", elong-ated ei)’deiinal coll above a vascular bundle ; pi, palisade 
parenchyma; s, collecting cells; .spongy parenchyma; k, idioblast.s with crystals, i i k' 
with cry.stal aggregate ; stoma, (x 360. Afior STRASKunaEii.) 

no direct influence of the illumination exists. There are also plants {e.g, Lactuca 
scariola) which only form palisade cells in strongly illuminated leaves. 

In some plants layers of cells placed parallel to the surface in.stead of at right 
angles to it are found in the usual situation of the palisade tissue. In the leaves 




Fig. 126 .— Tangential sections thr > igh the mesopliyll of the foliage leaf of Ilcllelorusfoeiidus. A, 
^Palisade cells cut transversely, i?, spongy pa ’’enchyma. (x 360.) 

of the Pine and some other plants the same position is occupied by large, more or 
less isodiametrio cells the internal surface of which is considerably increased by 
foldings of the cell walls (Fig* 127 A, B c). 

Below the palisade parenchyma comes what is known as the 
SPONGY PARENCHYMA (sp), which extends to the lower epidermis (e/'). 
The spongy parenchyma consists of irregularly -shaped cells with 
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wide intercellular spaces and less chlorophyll than in the palisade 
tissue.. The wide intercellular spaces stand in immediate relation to 

the stomata of the 
lower epidermis and 
serve for the trans- 
port of gases to the 
palisade cells. 

Habek L AU'DT lias esti- 
mated the number of 
ciiloroplasts per square 
millimetre of a leaf of 
Ricinus to be 403,200 in 
the palisade parenchyma 
and 92,000 in the spongy 
parenchyma. Thus in 
this case 82 per cent of 
the ciiloroplasts would 
belong to the upper and 
only 18 per cent to the 
lower side. 

Colourless w^ateh- 
STOiiAGE TISSUE is fre- 
quently present in the 
mesophyll (Fig. 129 IV). 

(c) Nerves. — 
Within the nerves or 
veins one or more 

vascular bundles run. 
The abundaiitbraiich- 
ing of these bundles 
to form a fine net- 

work is verv charac- 

Fin. 127.— Leal of Phius bilvtstris. A, transverse section. i- I" "fVi i 1 -P 

median lonyitiHlinal section, (x 160.) c, epidermis ; s^, sunken tCIlStlC 01 tnO leal- 

stomata; fj), as.similatory parencliyma with infolded walls; h, blade aild is shown 

resin canals, the thin-walled glandular epithelium (el) of which 0l0aidv in leaf skcle- 
is surrounded hy a .sclerenchymatous sheath. (/, portion of k * A 

cell-wall from the assimilatoryiiarenchyina. (x 380.) tons Obtained by 

macerating leaves. 

While the main nerves abut on the epidermis above and below, 
and interrupt the mesophyll, the finer veins are surrounded by 
mesophyll. 

The structure of the vascular bundles in the lamina corresponds on 
the whole to that seen in the stem. In Phanerogams the bundles are 
usually collateral, and since they are continuations of the leaf-trace 
bundles from the stem the xylem is directed towards the upper, and 
the phloem towards the lower surface of the leaf. 

As the bundles continue to ramify in the leaf-blade they become smaller and 
simpler in structure. The tracheae first disappear, and only spirally and r*ticulately 
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thickened tracheides remain to provide for the water conduction. The phloem 
elements undergo a similar reduction. In Angiosperms, in which the sieve-tubes 
are accompanied by companion cells, the sieve-tubes become narrower, whilst the 
companion cells retain their original dimensions, finally, in the cells forming the 
continuation of the sieve- tubes, tlie longitudinal division into sieve-tubes and 
companion cells does not take place, and transition cells are formed. With 
these the phloem terminates, although the vascular portion of the bundles still 
continues to be represented b}' short spiral tracheides. The ul^.mate branches of 
the bundles terminate blindly (Pig. 128). 

The needles of Coniferae are usually traversed by 1-2 longitudinally-running 
bundles which do not exhibit branch-ng. 

Along the outer margin of the xylrni there is 
a development of peculiar, dead, tracheidal 
cells with bordered pits, while a corresponding 
development of cells rich in alhuminv;iis C‘>n- 
tents adjoins the phloem. This transfusion 
TISSUE, which may extend more or less into 
the living tissue of the leaf, facilitates the ex- 
change of material between the nerves and the 
mesopliyll. 



Fi(i. J 28 . — Termination of a vascular 
bundle in a leaf of porvi- 

flora. (X 240. After Schenck.) 


The bundles are surrounded by 
parenchymatous sheaths, which are 
composed of a number of layers of cells 
in the thicker nerves but of a single 
layer only in the finer branches. The 
cells of these sheaths are as a rule 
elongated and have no intercellular 
spaces. Strands of sclerenchymatous 
fibres are frequently present on one or 
both faces of the bundle (Fig. 129, 1), 
especially on the phloem side. Here, in 
the case of the larger bundles, the 

Rtrand of sclerenchvma is curved ; in >, • i i 

cross-section it occupies the projection of the rib to the under side, and 
serves to give rigidity against bonding to the lamina. 

X 1 of «;clerenchvma also occur between the bundles 

ir» ra ft/ i-r- " ‘’i""- 

(Fig. 129, 1) ana maro-in are protective against shearing forces 

“fft- lift, m,- «•. « 

„,r Zo“;„.a«.. ..a 

£;LTir' tI... t rri 

.h., tb. ft. /ft-i.".. ft ft 

mainly passive, since P epithema, and in the overlying epidermis 

.pp— .. .b- -- .< 
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PORES (Fig. 130), which are of larger size than ordinary stomata. The guard- 
cells may be living and able to open and close the pore, but usually lose their 
living Contents and the pore then remains permanently and Avidely open. The 
thickened ridges so characteristic of the guard-cells of ordinary stomata are usually 
lacking. The excreted liquid frequently contains calcium carbonate, which may 



Fig. V29.—JAi3Lfotrhormiumteriax. 1. Transverse section ; /Sc, plates and strands of sclerenchyina; 
• A, assiiiiilatorj’ parenchyma ; H, epidermis ; W, colourless water-storage tissue. 2. Edge of 
the same leaf; E, thick brown epidermis ; R, marginal strand of sclerenchyma fibres. (After 
Noll.) 



remain as a white incrustation over the water-pores, as, for example, on the leaf 
margin in many species of Saxifraga. 

kt the tip of young leaves and of their marginal teeth such water-pores and 
epithemata fiequeiitly occur, but are dried up on the mature leaf, AVater-pores 
also are found at the leaf-tips of submerged plants from Avhich ordinary stomata 

are absent. They tend to perish early, breaking 
doAvn with the adjoining tissue to leave open 
pits by which water and dissolved substances 
may be expressed. 

From NECTA 11 IE.S, either in flowers or on other 
parts of the plant, liquid containing sugar is 
excreted from special water-stomata. 

Functions of the Leaf-blade. — The 

leaf-blades, as already mentioned, are 
the most important organs of nutrition, 
i.e, assimilation, and also of transpiration 
in cormophytes. Their form and struc- 
ture, their arrangement, and the position 
they assume with regard to the direction 
of the light, correspond to this. Since 
the decomposition of carbon-dioxide is dependent both on light 
and on the presence of chlorophyll, the green colour of the 
lamina, the large surface exposed by it, its relative thinness 
and dorsiventral construction, are readily understood. The large 
surface enables a greater number of cells containing chlorophyll 
to be exposed to the light without shading one another ; it 
also enables the carbon - dioxide to be obtained from the small 
proportion in the atmosphere, and at the same time facilitates 
the loss of water-vapour in transpiration. Since the passage of light 
through a few layers of cells filled with chlorophyll renders it 
ineffective for decomposing carbon-dioxide in the deeper laj^ers, the 


Fig. 130.— Water-pore from the margin 
of a leaf of Trnpaeoluvi najus, with 
surrounding epidermal cells, (x 160. 
After Strasburger.) 
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assimilatory tissue is placed towards the upper surface of the leaf- 
blade. The carbon-dioxide is mainly taken into the leaf through the 
stomata of the lower surface. It can thus diffuse rapidly through the 
wide intercellular spaces of the spongy parenchyma, which is essentially 
a ventilating tissue, to the active assimilatory tissue of the upper side. 
This will take place more rapidly the thinner the leaf is. 

The extensively-branched network of vascular bundles ensures the 
rapid passage of the products of assimilation from the assinilatory 
cells of every part of the leaf to the stem. At the same time it 
facilitates the most direct siipj^ly of »vater to all parts of the transpir- 
ing leaf-blade ; the leaf-blade serves for giving off water, while the 
stem serves for conduction of water. Lastly, the venation increases 
the rigidity of the lamina. 

It has been seen that the leaves are so arranged on the stem thS.t 
the leaf-blades, which on erect shoots have a more or less horizontal 



(b) The Leaf-stalk usually resembles a stem, and in 
agree^vith the midrib of the leaf-blade or sometoes with 

...u. i, — 7' * 

to. the .1.. ..1 •• pi- a .. .i.. 

in many Leguminosae (Fig^ 131). only 

The leaf.niosaics formed b> the current^^^_^^ the petioles and the 

on ® The fewer leaves have much longer stalks (and 

various sizes of the leaf-blades. Sycamore aud Horse- 

larger blades) than the upper o =. T 
Chestnut and very beautifully m the noaun^ 

natans). 

(e) The Leaf-base O.-When the leaf-base of a foliage leaf is 
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specially formed, it usually serves to protect the bud and the younger 
leaves^ enclosing the bud after the leaf-blade has unfolded. 

Stipules are frequently developed from the leaf-base ; they stand 
one on either side of the leaf to which they belong, forming a pair 
(Fig. 123). They may be inconspicuous (Fig. 122 w6) or larger, and yellow 
or green in colour. When they serve only to protect the bud they are 
usually yellowish or brown, more simple in their structure than the 
leaf-blade, and are soon shed. 

When the stipules take part in the assimilation of carbon-dioxide 
they are green and resemble the leaf-blade in structure (Fig. 202). 

The arrangement of the stipules exhibits considerable variety. In many 
plants they occur as two free leaflets (Fig 122 nb). In others each stipule is united 
by one margin to the base of the petiole (sheathing stipules, Fig. 132 A) ; or they may 
be connected in various ways so as to form a tongue-shaped structure in the leaf-axil 
(axillary stipules, Fig 132 B) or so as to form a single structure on the opposite 



Fig. 132.— -Stipules at the bases of petioles 
of the White Water Lily (Nymphaeaalha). 
A, sheathing stipules ; B, Axillary 
stipules. (After GlCck.) - 



Fig. 133.— Node of Paronychia argmtea 
(Cargophyllaceae). Right and left the 
leaves of a pair ; m front and behind 
the interpetiolar stipules, (x 2^. 
After GlOck,) 


side of the stem from the leaf (opposed stipules). When the leaves are opposite 
the stipules may be united in pairs so as to give rise to intei petiolar stipules 
(Fig. 133). The stipules of a leaf may also surround the stem and form a closed 
tube which encloses the younger leaves of the bud. This is the case in the 
India Rubber plant {Ficus elasfica) which is frequently grown in dw^elling-houses ; 
in this the sheaths are broken ofl" at their bases and carried up on the next younger 
leaf as it unfolds. In the Polygonaceae they are broken through and remain as a 
dry sheath (ochrea, Fig. 648) surrounding the stem. 

In some species of Galium in which the stipules completely resemble the 
leaf- blades, there is an appearance of whorls of four, six, or eight leaves; 
in reality the ariangement of the two leaves is decussate, each leaf having one or 
more pairs of stipules according to the species. Only the two leaves have buds in 
their axils. 

The leaf-base may form a sheath ; this is more commonly the case 
in Monocotyledons than in Dicotyledons {e,g. Umbelliferae). In the 
Grasses (Fig. 134 t;) the sheath is split along one side, but in the 
Cyperaceae it is closed. The sheath of the grass leaf, which encloses, 
and supports the lower delicate portion of the still growing internode, 
continues at the base of the sessile lamina into a membranous out- 
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growth called the ligule (/) ; at its base immediately above the node 
the sheath is swollen (Fig, Hi k). 

Hetepophylly and Anisophylly. — Some plants bear diversely- 
formed foliage leaves either in different zones of the stem (hetero- 
PHYLLY, Fig. 135^ 136) or in the same zone, but on the two sides of 
the shoot which thus becomes dorsiventral (anisophylly, Fig. 137). 
Asymmetry of the leaves u often associated with anisophylly. Many 



If 


Fio. 184.— Partof ritemaiid leaf of a grass. 
B. Node of grass in longitndmal 
section somewhat diagranunatic , h. 
Haulm ; r, leaf-sheath ; fc, swelling of 
the leaf-sheath above the node; .<?, 
part of leaf-blade; I, lignle. (Nat. 
size. After Schenck.) 



Fig. 135. — Rannnculus aqmtilis. ub, Submerged 
leaves ; sh, floating leaves ; 5, flower ; /, fruit. 
(Reduced. After Schenck.) 


water-plants exhibit heterophylly, having ribbon-shaped or highly- 
divided submerged water-leaves adapted to life m water and less 
divided stalked^aerial leaves (Fig. 135) 

i„ lots 1:;: 

than the later leaves. 
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B. The Seed-leaves or Cotyledons may be stalked or sessile, and 
are always more simple in form than the foliage leaves. They often, 
however, exhibit the same plan of segmentation. 

Tlie cotvlcJons may remain below the soil enclosed . in the secd-coat 
(hypogeal). In this case they are usually fleshy structures serving to store 
reserve food-material and are composed largely of storage-parenchyma, Eptgeal 
cotyledons, whicli burst the seed-coat and appear above ground, tend to become 
green and then for a period assimilate carbon-dioxide like the foliage leaves. 



Fig. 136. — Seedling of Aracia pycnantlm. The cocyledons 
have been thrown ofl'. The foliage leaves 7-i are T>ii'nate, 
the following leaves bipinnate. The ])(;ii(;le.s of leaves 
5 and 6 are verLically e^panded ; and in tlie following 
leaves, 7, 8, 5, modified as phyTodes, bearing nectaries, 
n. (About ^ nat. size. After Schenck.) 


C. The Scale - leaves 
and Braeteal Leaves, while 
iiidistingiiishable from the 
foliage leaves in the early 



Fig. l^*i^—SclagineUa MartensH, Ani- 
sophylly ol ' he dorsiventral shoot. 
On the upper side of the stem are 
two rows of smaller asymmetrical 
green leaves and on either Hank a 
row of larger asyniinetrical leaves 
(slightly magnified). 


stages of development, are less differentiated than these when mature, 
being usually scale-like and sessile. They are developed by enlargement 
of the primordia, mainly from the leaf-base, while the lamina remains 
more or less redeveloped (Fig. 122 1-6, Fig. 138). Scah^-leaves, either 
colourless or green, often occur oii the aerial shoots before the foliage 
leaves (Fig. 121 nd). They are also the only foliar organs on rhizomes, 
appearing as hardly visible and usually short-lived scales, while, in 
accordance with the development in darkness, foliage leaves are wanting 
(Fig. 121 ws, Fig. 139). The braeteal leaves, on the other hand, 
resemble in construction the scale-leaves on aerial shoots, but are often 
variously coloured and tend to succeed, the foliage leaves as the 
subtending leaves and bracts of the flowers or inflorescences. The 
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internal structure of both scale-leaves and bracts is simpler than that 
of the foliage leaves. They hardly take part in the nutritive processes, 
but are usually protective structures for the young leaves or the buds. 
They are, however, connected with 


the foliage leaves by intermediate 
forms (Figs, 122, 138). 

That scale-leaves and brants are to be 
regarded as arrested forms of foliage leaves 
is shown not only by the developmental 
history but by the possibility 0^* ueriving 
foliage leaves from their rudiments or 
primordia. Thus Goebel succeeded in 
causing leaf-primordia that would have 
formed scale-leaves to become foliage Laves 
by removing the apex and stripping the 
leaves from the shoots. Subtenaiiean stems, 
when forced to develop in tlie light, forrr. 
foliage leaves from the primordia which in 
the earth w’ould have become sealv-leaves. 
In their internal structure, however, the 



scale - leaves and bracts are not merely i$s.—Helld)orus foetUlus, Foliage leaf (0 

arrested foliage leaves but frequently exhibit a, id intermediate forms between this and 
special differentiations connected with their the bract (/(). (Reduced. After Schenck.) 
particular functions 


3. Duration of Life of Leaves— In many plants the leaves have 
a shorter life than the stems on which they are borne. The leaves lu 
such i)lants are shed from the stems (leaf-fall) or, in the case of 
^ ftnhtp.rraiiean shoots, decay 



while still attached. The 
leaves and stems of the 
aerial shoots of herbs die 
off together. Leaf-scars 
mark the places where the 
fallen leaves ■were attached 
to the stem. Plants in 
which the foliage leaves 
remain active for several 
seasons are called EVBR- 


Fiq. ISb.-RhizonioofiWiyyonafin/twMZii^iorim. a Bud of in COTltrast tO 

next year’s aerial shoot; ‘^.’oots’ DE^BDUOUS forms, 

scars of three precediug years’ aerial shoots , le, mot.. 

(I nat. size. After Schenck.) f^n of the leaves in 

phauerogamio ^voody ^ ® ^'"the "eaf-stalk shOTtly before the 

LAVER (-) which le 

leaf is shed. In this region ^ separation of the leaf results 

reduced, only the vessels the middle 

from the rounding olf of the • sieve-tubes are broken through, 

becoming mucilaginous, while the vessels 
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The protection of the leaf-scar is etfected'by the cells exposed by the wound 
becoming transformed into a lignifted cutis-tissue and, later, by the formation of 
a layer of cork produced from a cork-cambium and continuous with that covering 
the stem. 


(S) The Bpanehingr of the Shoot — The more foliage 

leaves that can be exposed to the sunlight on a shoot the greater 
will be the amount of organic substance formed by assimilation. In 
this respect, as will be evident, a branched system of shoots is greatly 
superior to a single erect shoot. 

As in thalloid plants the branching of the shoot can happen in 
two ways. Rarely the shoot forks, dividing into two daughter-axes 
(dichotomy). Usually the branching is lateral, the daughter-axes 


being thus formed on the main axis, which continues its growth. 

A. Dichotomous Branching. — 
This is confined to the shoots of 
some Lycopodiaceae. 



Fig. 140.~LoiigitiKiinal section of a bifurcat- 
ing shoot (p) of Lycopodium alpitium, 
showing equal development of the rudi- 
mentary shoot.'j, p', p " ; h, leaf- rudiments ; 
c, cortex ; /, vascular strands. ( x 60. 
After Hegelmaier.) 



Fig. 141.— Sympo- 
dium arising 
f.om successive 
dichotomies. 


i '■ w 

7 . III' I' '""i'' ill ■ / 

P 

Fig. 142.— Bifurcating shoot 
ip) of ] propod him iriun- 
dnfii.m, showing unequal 
developrneiiL of the rudi- 
mentary shoots, p', p" ; 
h, leaf-rudiments. ( X 40. 
After IlElfELMAIER.) 


In such Club-Mosses, when a shoot is about to divide into two equal branches, 
the circular outline of the growing point, in which no apical cell is recognisable, 
becomes elliptical. In the position of the foci of this ellipse the two new growing 
points project (Fig. 140). Not uncommonly in plants of this kind {e.g. in 
Selagiiu lla) the branch-system deviates from the tyjie described in that only 
one of the branches of each fork grows on further and again dichotomises 
(Fig. 141). If di tlie branches that in this way continue the branching are placed 
nearly in the same direction to which the other branches stand obliquely, the 
branch-system which results may readily be confused witl.i racemose branching 
(Fig. 79 5). The main axis is, however, only appaiently single, each portion 
being a daughter-axis of the portion that jjrccedes it. Such an apparent axis 
is distinguished as a sympodium from a true main axis (monopodium), and the 
branching is sympodial and based on dichotomy. 

All transitions from dichotomous to lateral branching are seen in the 
Lycopodiaceae. Some species form from the outset two growing points of unequal 
size, the smaller being soon displaced laterally in respect to the larger one (Fig. 142). 
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B. Lateral Branching, (a) Place of Origin of the Lateral 
Buds. — On shoots composed of axis and leaves the lateral branches 
as a rule occur on the axis or at the extreme base of the leaf.’ They 
are usually developed at the growing point of the parent-shoot In 
acropetal succession as exogenous outgrowths of the surface, in the 
same way as the leaf-prlmordia arise (Fig. 94 g). The positions in 
which the lateral shoots are developed are usually strijtly determined. 
In Pteridophyta they frequently arise beside the leaf-prim< "'dia, but 
in Phanerogams, as a rule, where the upper side of the papilla forming 
the young leaf passes into the tissue of the growing point, i.e. in the 
LEAF AXIL. In some cases the branch is more on the leaf-base, in 
others it is distinctly on the main stem. 


The primordium of a lateral bran'*h m.iy arise from the tissue of the axis close 
above the leaf-primordium and either after the origin of the latter (Fig. 143 /) 
or before the leaf has developed. In the lai,cer case the leaf-rudiment arises from 



Fig 143.— -Diagrams of the developmental relations between the leaf-primordium and the axillary 

shoot. (After Goebel.) 


the tissue to the lower side of the branoli-primordiuiu (Fig. 143 //i). On the 
other hand, the branch may be formed from the young leaf-pnmordmm (Fig. 
143 11 ). 

In the longitudinal section of a growing point in Fig. 94 the 
youngest rudiment of a lateral shoot {g) is already vis.ble, FO]ecttng 
in the axil of one of the uppermost leaves. In the axils of the 
following leaves the branch-primordia, since they arose in acropetal 
succelsion are larger and have begun to form their leaves. The 
shri Te’vdoped from such AXILL.4RY buds are termed axiliary 

SHOOTS • the bud which terminates the growing end of the mam shoot 
SHOOTS, cne ouu axillarv buds, a terminal bud. The 

is termed, in contra stands is its subtending leaf (Fig. 

leaf, in the axil of ^he midrib of this leaf and the 

parent-axis is the ™AN subtending leaf, but it 

bud IS situated m Angiosperms that each 

may be displaced lateral y. Gymnosperms, on the 

foliage leaf has an axillary h^, " ® leaf 

other hand, there is not an axillary bud to every leal. 
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As a rule, only one bud develops in the axil of a leaf, but there are instances 
where it is followed by additional or accessory buds ; these either stand over 
one another (serial buds), as in Lonicera, llobinia^ GleditscMa, Gymnocladus^ or 
side by side (collateral buds), as in many Liliaceae, e.g. species of Allium and 
Muacari. 

A displacement from the position originally occupied by the members of a shoot 
frequently results from intercalary growth. A bud may thus, for example, become 



Fig. 144 .— Ciiphea lanceolata (L3'tluaceae), the vegetative axiJlary shoot in the axil of the 
lowest leaf cn the left is not displaced; the shoot belonging to the lowest leaf on the right has 
formed a flower and is adherent to the stem to the level of tlie next pair of leaves. (J nat. 
size.) B. Samulus valeranJi (Frimulaceae). The bract, t, is carried up on the axillary shoot, a, 
which ends in a fruit. (Nat. size. After 8chenck.) (’. Leaf of Helwiiujia (Cornaceae. East 
Asia.) The small male infloresen ace is adherent to the foliage leaf to tlu', middle of its lamina. 
(After SiEBOLD and Zuccarini.) 

pushed out of the axil of its subtending icaf, and thus apparently have its origin 
higher on the stem (Fig. 144 A) ; or h. subtending leaf in the course of its growth 
may carry its axillary bud along with it, so that the shoot which afterwards 
develops seems to spring directly from its subtending leaf (Fig. 144 (7) ; or, finally, 
the subtending leaf may become attached to its axillary shoot, and, growing out 
with it, may thus appear to spring from it (Fig. 144 B). 

Shoots developing in predetermined positions on young parts of the plant are 
designated normal, in contiast to adventitious shoots, which are produced 
irregularly from the old or young portions of a plant, such as stems, roots, or leaves, 
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and usually arise from permanent tissue which returns to the meristeraatic condi- 
tion. Less commonly they develop from meristematic tissue persisting in their 
place of origin. Adventitious shoots, which arise from the older parts oPstems or 
roots, are almost always endogenous. They must penetrate the outer portions jef 
their parent-shoot before becoming visible. Adventitious shoots formed on leaves, 
however, arise, like normal shoots, exogenously. 

Such adventitious shoots frequently spring from the roots of herbaceous plants 
{Convolvulus arvensis, Rumex acetosdla), or of bushes {Ruhus, Rosa, Corylus), or 
of trees {Populus, Ulmus, RoUnia). They may even develop from ler ^es, as in 
Cardamine pratensis, Nasturtium oj^cinah, and a number of Ferns. An injury 
to a plant will frequently induce the formation of adventitious shoots, and they 
frequently arise from the cut surface of stumi)3 of trees. Gardeners often make 
use of pieces of stems, rhizomes, or even leaves (Big. 260) as cuttings from which 
to produce new plants 

(b) The Position of the Leaves of Latera.1 Buds. — W hen the relations of position 



145.-^, giauml plan oi diagram, and B, latml v.ew <.f a lateral bnd "f'' 
with a divergenoe of i ; «, parent-axis ; di, subtending leaf borne on this . f, th(. dan^htu 
axis ; vh, bracteole on tins ; h, posterior, and v, anterior sides of the daughtei- shoot. 


in a lateral branch of any order are to he exairdned, the branch is placed u ith t 
subtending leaf (Fig. 145 db), towards the observer (anteiuoh), and the p 
axis posTEiiioii (Fig. 145 m ), and so that the median plane ot median 

coincides with tliat of the observer. This median plane is then 
PLANE OK THE AXILLAKT SHOOT (cf. Fig. 115 t) The plane at right Y/^Yutter 
median plane of the axillary shoot is then Ttwirt^e ten^ 

iVr.:r,:::»2“pLd ./b,..,.,, 

next above the subtending connect the phyllotaxy of the lateral branch 

latter and to the parent^'^ ^hey one such bracteole 
with that of the main shoot, in j- ^ ^ 
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(Fig. 146 vb)f while in Dicotyledons there are two bracteoles ; they are usually 
scale or bracteal leaves. The bracteole in Monocotyledons is median and stands on 
the posterior side of the branch towards the main axis. It frequently has two 
lateral veins appearing as keels, while a middle vein is wanting (Fig. 145 ^) ; it 
may thus be regarded as arising from the union of two lateral bracteoles (^®)» In 
Dicotyledons the tw’o bracteoles (a and jS) stand as a rule right and lelt in the 
transverse plane, the later leaves following in a different arrangement. 

Apart from this the lateral buds may show the same leaf-arrangement as the 
parent-axis or may differ from this. 

When the phyllotaxy is spiral the genetic spiral of the branch may either run 
in the same direction as that of the main axis (homodromous) or in the opposite 
direction (antidromous). 

(c) Construction of the Branch System. — The general aspect or 
habit of every shoot-system depends, in addition to the direction of 
grbwth of its main axis, on the following features : the nurnber of 
orders of lateral axes that develop ; the position on the main axis 
of the buds which grow out as lateral branches ; the intensity of the 
growth and the orientation of the lateral axes of various orders in 
relation to one another and to the parent-axis. The variety in the 
general habit of the shoot-systems frequently also stands in relation 
to the mode of life of the plants. 

1. Direction of Growth of the Main Axis of the Shoot- 
System. — This, in the first place, determines the general type of the 
shoot-system. 

If the main axis stands at right angles to the soil, the shoot is termed 
ORTHOTROPOUS and the plant erect. In this case the more or less plagiotropous 
and dorsiventral lateral branches tend to be distributed radially when the plant is 
growing freely. If the maiu axis is growing obliquely or horizontally, and is thus 
PLAOIOTEOPOIJS, the arrangement of the branches is usually dorsiventral ; when 
such a main axis ith its lateral branches remains on the surface of the soil or 
grows horizontally beneath this, the plant is creeping. The lateral branches tend 
to come from the flanks and the roots from the lower surface of the main stem 
In such a plant, when lateral branches grow' up at right angles to the soil, they 
behave as regards their further branching like erect plants. 

2. The Order of Sequence of Shoots, — If the vegetative cone of tlie primary 
axis of a plant, after reaching maturity, is cajjable of reproduction, a })lant with 
but one axis will result, and the plant is designated uniaxial or haplocaulks- 
CENT. Usually, however, it is not until a plant has acquired axes of a second 
or third order, when it is said to be diplocaulescent or triplooaulescent, or 
of the Tith order, tJiat the capacity for reproduction is attained. A good illustra- 
tion of a plant with a single axis is afforded by cho Foppy, in w'hicli the first 
shoot produced from the embryo termindtes in a Iiower, As an example of 
a triplocaulescent plant may be cited the common PlaTilain iPlantatjo major), the 
primary axis of wdiich produces only foliage and scale leaves : w hile the secondary 
axes give rise solely to bracteal leaves, from the axils of which finally spring 
the axes of the third order, which terminate in the flowers. In the case of 
trees, only shoots of the nth order can produce flowers. Thus a division of 
abour commonly occurs in a branched plant, which finds its expression in 
differences of form between the successive shoots. These differ in appearance 
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according to the special function performed by them, whether nutrition, storage, 
or reproduction. In addition to the essential members in the succession of shoots 
developed in a determined order, there are non-essential members which* repeat 
forms of shoot already present. These may appear simultaneously with the' 
essential shoots, and serve to increase the size of the plant, as in many annuals ; in 
many perennial plants they arise as yearly innovations on the stock. 

3. The Distribution of Unfoldino Buds. — OnD in relatively 
few, cases, as, for example, in herbs, do all the lateral buds oi a main 
axis proceed to grow on as shoots. As a mde many more lateral buds 
are formed than ever unfold. The .emainiler become dormant buds 
or perish. It would be a needless or even injurious expenditure of 
material on the part of the plant v/ere all the buds to expand, since 
the branches would overshadow one an^tther and some would perish. 


Almost all trees possess, especially in the lower region of each annual growth, 
such dormant buds, which remain for a longer or shorter period capable of further 
development and can unfold under special conditions. The dormant buds of the 
Oak, Beech, etc., may be a hundred years old. The shoots that arise on old stems 
often come from these buds and are thus not adventitious. 


The unfolding of lateral bud? may proceed acropetally or basi- 
petally, or exhibit no definite order. On highly -branched shoot- 
systems the more peripheral buds are favoured, since they have the 
best opportunity of favourable exposure of the leaves to the light. 


Nearly all our native trees form only resting buds through the summer while 
the main shoots are elongating. Later, usually at the commencement of a new- 
period of growth, some of the .uppermost buds formed in the preceding season 
crow into lateral branches. These branches may form a whorl or an apparent 
whorl (JraucuHa, Finus) ■ more commonly tlie highest buds form long shoots 
while those below them become short shoots (Pear, Apple). 


4 Direction and Intensity of Growth of the Lateral 
Branches in Uklation to One Another.— The. lateral angle 
between adjacent lateral branches on an orthotropous hr-anch may 
be very constant in any kind of plant {e.g. m Arancana or i mus). 

On the other hand, the intensity of growth of the lateral axes on the 
same main axis may show much variety. Frequently, with the 

tlioi-Kr'life, t»d not to branch ‘,1“ 

Biunohes IN 

alto finds to b. v„y constant in any SFcies. 
It is usually less than 90°, rarely greater. 
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The lateral branches may grow at the same rate as the parent- 
axis, gr less rapidly, Oi much more rapidly. In the last case they 
take precedence of the main axis, the growth of which may cease 
entirely, while one or more lateral branches take over the continuance 
of the branching. Diversity in the resulting branch -systems must 
evidently result from such differences in the growth of the daughter- 
and parent-axes. This has led to the distinction of various types 
of lateral branching, a knowledge of which is indispensable to the 
understanding of the morphological construction of the higher plants. 
The differences are especially well seen in the inflorkscences of the 
flowering plants (cf. Special Part). It is characteristic of many 
inflorescences that the axillary buds of all the bracts are developed 
further. Owing to this the inflorescences, in contrast to the vegetative 
shoot-systems, form crowded branch-systems. 

(a) The term racemose branching’ is applied when the main axis 
grows MORE ACTIVELY than the lateral axes of the first order, and 
these in turn more actively than the branches of the second order 
arising on them ; also when the main axis grows as actively as its 
daughter axes. In the former case a true main axis or monopodium 
can be followed throughout the entire branch-system (cf. Fig. 79 b). 
Such typical monopodial branching is exhibited, for example, by 
the Pine and other Conifers with a pyramidal outline ; the radial 
orthotropous main shoot grows vertically upwards under the influence 
of gravity (cf. p. 311), while the dorsiventral lateral branches of 
the first order diverge on all sides horizontally from the main axis. 
If the lateral branches of the first order gi'ow erect, as in the Cypress 
and in many shrubs, there may be no difference in length between 
them and the main axis ; the branch-system lias in such cases an oval 
or spherical form. 

(b) The term cymose branching is applied when the main axis 
grows LESS STRONGLY than the lateral axes, which continue the 
branching and in their turn are overtopped by the branches they bear. 
The resulting appearance differs according to whether several, equally 
strong, lateral axes of the same order, or only one lateral axis, 
continue the branch-system. In the latter case an apparent main 
axis or sympodium is formed. 

In many cases of cymose brandling the parent-axis not merely grows more 
slowly than bhe daught?r-axes but its tip dies or is cast off This happens in 
many of our trees such as the Willow or the Lime. 

I. If more than two lateral branches of the same order continue the branching 
the term pleiochasium is used. Such lateral branches are usually approximated 
to the upper end of the parent axis and radiate on all sides obliquely upwards, in 
some cases being arranged in a whorl. The infloreseence of Eujjhorhia affords an 
example. 

II. If two lateral branches of the same order continue the branching and stand 
opposite to one another, forming an acute or right angle,' the term dichasium is 
used. This is shown diagraminatically in fFig. 146, with which th^ dichasial 
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inflorescence in Fig. 658 may be compared. A branch system of this kind, another 
example of which is afforded by the Mistletoe, which grows parasitically on trees, 
simulates a dichotomy (Fig. 652). The successive pairs of lateral branches do not 
lie in one plane as in the diagram but stand at right angles to one another 
so that they diverge on all sid .s. Only a ground plan (Fig. 148 E) can therefore 
represent the true arrangement of the members of the branch-system. 

III. When the branching is continued by a single lateral branch the term 
MONoCHASiUM is Used. Frequently this branch continues the v^irection of the 
parent-shoot, the tip of which is displaced to one side (Fig. 147). In tl^is way 
a branch-system with a sympodial axis compo'^ed of lateral members of successive 
orders is formed, as was seen to be the case ometimes in dichotomous branching 
(p. 116). Such a branch -Evstem may closely resemble monopodial branching, 
especially wtien, as is frequently the case, the sympodium stands vertically and 
the arrested ends of the branches appear as ii borne laterally upon it. They 
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Fig. 146.— Diagram of the 
Difliasium. H, Axis of 
the seedling; 1, 
daughter-axes ot the cor- 
responding first, second, 
and third orders. 


Y 

'V. 
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Fig. 147.— Diagram 
of the Monocha- 
Siam. Cf. Fig. 
148. 


are distinguishable from truly lateral branches, however, by the regular absence 
of a subtending leaf, while ^ a s s * 

leaf which stands opposite to 
each apparent branch is really 
the subtending leaf of the 
daugbter-shooi that continued 
the sympodium (cf. Fig. 147). 

The further- branching may also 
be sympodiab The branching 
of many trees, such as the Lime 
and Beech, is of this nature, 
but the sympodial construction 
is not recognisable iu the 
stems and branches. It remains 
evident, however, in many sub- 
terranean shoots such as the 
rhizome of Polygoiiojtum multi- 
Jioruin (Fi^^ 139). The terminal hud of each year s growth becomes the aerial 
shoot while" an axillary bud continues the growth of the rhizome in the soil. 

According to the relation of the lateral shoots of different orders to each other 
there arise n.onoohasial branch-systems of diverse and veiy characteristic construe 
tion. The branching frequently proceeds from the axil of a bracteole. 

A. The median plane of all the lateral shoots may coincide with the median 

plane of the lateral shoot of the first order. t .v, . • 

(ol The successive lateral branches are on the anterior side of the parent-axis, 
f.e. between the latter and the subtending leaf (cf. p. 119). In lateral view they 

thus fall on the same side, DEEP ANIUM (Fig. 148 C, D). 

(8) The successive axes stand on the posterior s.daol the parent-axis (of. p. 19) 
and in lateral view appear alternately right and left, khipiuium (Fig 148 B) 

B The median p^lane of each lateral shoot (of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd order, etc.) 

• 1 f e rioht or left of the median plane of the subtending leaf 

IS always ran , ' ' ^ I gystems can only be rejiresented in ground plan. 

Stfnd^alternately to the right or left, omciKNfs 


^^'The'lo^tryx and cincinnns are readily understood by deriving them from the 
ground plan of the dichasium (Fig. 148 H). 
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Various types of branching are frequency combined in one branch-system. 
Thus cymosely-branched lateral shoots may be borne on the racemose main shoot. 
TJie c<v»ibinations are especially varied in the case of inflorescences (cf. the Special 
Part). 

(b) The Root 

The ROOTS of plants, which are usually situated in the soil (subter- 
ranean roots) and less commonly exposed to the atmosphere (aerial 




Fic. 148.— Rhipidium from the side; B, rhipidium in ground plan; C, dre- 
panium from the side ; D, ground plan of drepanium ; E, ground plan of 
dichasium (the red line indicates the mode of derivation of the cincinnus 
and the blue line of the bostryx) ; F, ground plan of bostryx ; G, ground 
plan of cincinmis, 1~9, successive, relatively main axes. In order to make 
the relations clearer the successive axes in A-D and G are indicated in 
different colours. The subtending leaf borne by each axis lias the same 
colour as the axis from i\uich it springs. {A-G, after Bjchler, the rest 
modilied from Kaesten.) 






roots), NEVER BEAR LEAVES. In this rcspcct, as well as by the absence 
of the green colour, their appearance differs from that of shoots ; even 
of colourless subterranean shoots. Their chief functions are to attach 
the plant to the soil and to absorb from this water and salts that 
are conducted to the shoot-system. The functions of roots are thus 
very different from those of most shoots. 
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1. Growing Point. — The root grows in length at the tip, exhibiting 
APICAL GROWTH by means of its conical GROWING POINT. The latter 
requires to have the thin- walled meristematic cells specially protected,., 
since, as the root grows, i^ is forced forwards like a needle between the 
angular particles of the soil. This protection is afforded by a special 
organ composed of permanent tissue which is called the ROOT-CAP or 
CALYPTRA ; it covers the tip of the root as a thimble does that of the 
finger, the true growing jioint having an inteicalary position within 
the tissue of the root-tip. The outer cell- wails of the root-cap become 
mucilaginous, and this makes the forward passage of the root easier. 
The root-cap is usually 
only recognisable in me- 
dian longitudinal sections 
through the root-tip (Figs. 

149, 150), but in some 
cases (Pa^.idanys) the cap 
is to be clearly seen on 
the intact root. 

The very noticeable caps on 
the water-roots of Duckweed 
(Lemna) and of some Hydro- 
chari taceae are not really root- 
caps, as they are not derived 
from the root, but from a 
sheath which 'envelo])s the 
rudimentary root at the time 
of its origin. They are accord- 
ingly termed uoot-pockets. 

The root-pocket performs all 

, - , / n j Fig. 140. — Median jonj^nuiainai secuon oi Liie apex oi a ruui; 

the functions of a root-cap. rtiridimn. erdicum. t. Apical cell ; 1-, initial 

In resting jieriods, when root-cap: root-cap. (x 160. After Stras- 

the growth of subterranean burger.) 
roots has ceased, the parenchy- 
matous cells of the root-cap may become corky or converted into a cutis tissue 
which further encloses and protects the root-apex 



The growing point of the root is composed of meristematic cells 
from which the per mane it cells of the root-cap are derived on the 
side towards the tip and the permanent tissue of the root on the 
basal side. 


In most Pteridophytes the root, like the shoot, has 
{t. Fig. 149) with the form of a three-sided pyramid. In 
cut off parallel to the three inner walls which conn 
segments are formed parallel to the outer wall {Jc). 
divisions and form the root-cap. 

The growing points of the roots of Phaneropms, on 
apical cells. They consist of equivalent meristematic 
arranged regular layers. The apex of a root of one of 


a three-sided apical cell 
addition to the segments 
ibute to the root itself, 
These undergo further 

the other hand, have no 
cells that are frequently 
the Gramineae (Fig. 150) 
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may be described as an example. The stratified meristem, from which the 
permanent tissue of the root arises, is separated into an outer layer of cells, the 
DERMA^roGEN [d) ; a central region formed of several layers which gives rise to the 
central cylinder of the root and is called the plerome {pi) ; and into a number 



Fig. 150, — Median longitudinal seciion of the a}>ex of <a ri-ot of th(' Barley, Ilor'Ieum ridgnre. 
k, Calyptrogen; d, di-rhiatogen; r, its thickened wall; pr, periblern; pL plerome; ca, endodennis; 
i, intercellular air-space in process of formutnui ; (i, cell-row destinr-j to form a vessel ; 
r, exfoliated cells of the root-cap ; .s, large, iiioveaMe, starch grauis in the cells of the root-cap. 
( X 180. After Strasburger and Koernicke— modified.) 

of layers between the dermatogen and plerome which form the peuiblem. The 
dermatogen {d) and periblern (pr) unite at the apex in a single cell-layer, outside of 
which lies the calyptrogen {/c) or layer of cells from which the root-cap takes its 
origin. 

In many other roots, however (in the majority of bicotyledons), the formation 
of the root-cap results from the pericliiml division of the dermatogen itself, which, 
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in tiiat case, rcifiains distinct from the periblem. In Gyninosperms, and in many 
eguminosae, the dermatogen, perihlem, and calyptrogen are not marked out as 
distinct regions. 

2. External Features of the Root. — Behind the growing point 
the meristematic cells large greatly as they are transformed into 
permanent tissue, a marked elongation of the root accomoanying these 
processes. By this growth in length, which begins close behind the 
apex and in subterranean roots is limited to a zone only 5-1 u mm. 
long, the root becomes a cylindrical colourless ctructure. 

The zone of elongation in aerial roots may be many centimetres in length. Its 
shortness in subterranean roots is evidently connected with the conditions of cheir 
life. 

At some distance from the root-tip, about the region where growth 
in length ceases, the root-hairs (F%. 151, Fig. 152 r), which are 



Fio. 151 .— Epidermis of the root in longitudinal section showing root-hairs (B) 
and their origin (A), (After Rothert, semi-diagrammatic.) 


important appendages of subterranean roots, appear. They are 
localised tubular protrusions of the living epidermal cells with thin 
walls covered with mucilage. When seedlings, e,g., of Wheat are grown 
in a moist chamber they can be seen with the naked eye, forming a 
delicate down on the surface of the root. They occur in enormous 
numbers {c.g. about 420 per sq. mm, in Zea Mays). Their length 
varies, according to the kind of plant, between 0T5 and 8 mm. They 
enlarge the surface of the root greatly (in Fisum, for example, twelvefold) 
and penetrate between tfe particles of the soil and become attached 
to them. Thus in the soil they do not retain the cylindrical form 
seen in moist air hut are bent to and fro, and flattened, club-shaped, 
or lobed at the top (Fig. 234). They serve to absorb water and 
dissolved salts. They only live for a few days, the older root-hairs 
dying off as new ones form nearer the tip ; thus only a limited zone 
of the young root some centimetres or millimetres in length is clothed 
with them. The older smooth portion of the root serves for conduction, 
hut has ceased to absorb the water. The surface often shows transverse 
wrinkling brought about by subsequent contraction of this region of 
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the root. This shortens the root so that, like a tense support, it 
anchors the shoot more firmly in the soil (cf. Fig. 200, 6). 

Root-hairs are wanting in some plants, especially those which can readily obtain 
water, as is the case with many aquatic and marsh plants. The roots of some 
aquatic plants, such as Nnphar luteum^ form root-hairs when they penetrate 
the soil ; the roots of marsh plants, such as Carex 
paludosaj when there is lack of water. 

3. Primary Structure of the Root — 

When the transformation of the nieristematic 
cells into permanent tissue has taken place 
the same kinds of tissue are recognisable in 
roots as in shoots, their arrangement being 
as a rule radially symmetrical. The surface 
of the younger portions of the root is bounded 
by the thin-walled epidermis which, with the 
root-hairs borne upon it, serves for absorption. 
The ABSENCE OF STOMATA and of a CUTICLE 
is characteristic of this layer. The epidermis 
of the root dies off with the root-hairs. The 
outermost layer of the cortex then forms a 
cutis-tissue called the exodermis on the 
surface, the cell-walls becoming more or less 
suberised (Fig. 153 ex). 

Some of the cells of the exodermis often remain 
unsuberised and serve as transfusion cells. They are 
regularly placed among the corky cells and smaller 
than the latter. 

The remaining tissues of the root can be 
distinguished into cortex and central cylinder. 

The primary cortex of subtenanean roots 
is composed of colourless tissue, which is 
z;:’f n 73 ! parenchymatous. In the outer layers 

the cells are in close contact with one another, 
but intercellular spaces are present more 
internally. In the cortex of aerial roots, on 
the other hand, chlorojihyll is present. The 
innermost Layer of the cortex is usually 
developed as an endodermis f«) (P’igs. 1.53 154 

which sharply marks the limit between cortex and central cylinder. 

Owing to the presenoe.of the Casparyan strips on the radial walls of the epidermal 
cells (cf. p, 54), the central cylinder is to a certain extent shut otf from the 
pnmary cortex; the tanpntial walls of the young endodermal cells, however 
allow of passage of water between the two regions. In the older parts of the roots 
the cells of the endodermis become corky, and in maaiy Monocotyledons are <Teatlv 
thickened, but generally on one side only. Should thickening occur at an early 



Bctuhis. r, Zone of root- 
hairs near root-tip ; h, liypo- 
cotyl ; hw, main root ; sw, 
lateral r''ots ; I, I', leaf ; 
epicoty 1 ; c, cotyledons (Nat. 
size. After Noll,) 
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stage, special endodemal cells, 
uiithickened and serve as trans- 
fusion CELLS (Fig. 156 d). 

The outermost layer of cells 
of the central cylinder lying 
immediately within the endo- 
dermis (Figs. 154^c, 156 
forms the peeicycle ; this 
is usually a single layer and 
in rare cases is wanting. 
The strands of xylem and 
phloem run longitudinally in 
the central cylinder and in 
all roots form a radial 
vascular bundle (cf. p.95). 
Roots are described as diarch, 


directly external to the xylem -strands, remain 



Fio. ir>3. — Trans ve ! se sectiOxi of an ad ventitious root of 


triarch, polyarch, etc., accord- JUUm Cepa. ep. Remains of the ei)i<lennis; rx, exo- 


ing to the number of the 
vascular strands. Thus the 


dermis ; c, primary cortex ; r, endoderniis ; w, central 
cylinder, (x 45. After M. Koernicke.) 


root in Fig. 154 is tetrarch and that in Fig. 156 pentarch. 


The vascular strands may either meet in the centre (Figs. 154, 156) or there is 



in this position a central 
strand composed of paren- 
chyma or sclerencliyma or 
a mixture of these tissues 
(Fig. 158). 

Most roots have to 
be constructed to resist 
pulling strains, and the 
mechanical tissue is accord- 
ingly mainly placed com- 
pactly ill the central 
region (Fig. 155). For an 
organ that has to resist 
tension it is immaterial 
at what part of the cross- 
section the mechanical 
tissues are placed. Their 
association in the centre 
to form a single strand 
is of advantage, however, 


Fi« 154 —Transverse section of the radial bundle of the root of since, if many thinnei 
llanunculu6 acer. }l, Cortical parenchyma; S, endodermis ; pc, v;trands were situated peri- 
pericycle; pTi, phloem; px, protoxylem; G, xylem. (x 160 a one-sided pull 

Rothert modi tied from Dippel.) might rupture some of 


these more readily. 
(Fig. 155 and in 


Sometimes mechanical tissues are also present in the cortex, 
such cases the roots are also rigid against bending and 


compressiom 


K 
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The continuity of the xylem- and phloem-strands of the radial bundle of 
the root with the corresponding tissues of the differently -constructed bundles 
of the* stem is effected at the junction of the root and stem of the seedling. 




It need only be briefly described 
for the most common case of plants 
in which the bundles of the stem 
are collateral (cf. Fig. 157). The 
essential fact of the transition is 
that each of the strands of xylem 
of the root rotates through 180° 
round its longitudinal axis. Accord- 


ing to CiiAUYEAUi) the protoxylem 


Fio. 155. —Mechanical tissue of roots. 1, Centrally strands do not take part in this 


placed to resist loncjitadinal pulling strains ; 2, a 
prop root with a peripheral layer of mechanical 
tissue (P) to resist lateral pressure, in addition 
to the central strand. (After Noll.) 


movement, but are absorbed. A 
number of collateral vascular bundles 
are reconstituted from the tissues 
of the radial bundle of the root 


by the radially-arranged xylem and phloem taking up the collateral position. 
This happens in different ways, of which two main types may, according to Van 
Tieghem, be distinguished : 1. The strands of xylem when rotating follow a 



Fig. 156.— Transverse section of the radial bundle of thr loot of Jllium ascaJonienm. s, 
Endodermis with the inner walls thickened ; u, +ransfusiou-ceUs ; p, pericycle ; g, lar^^e central 
vessel. (Rothert after IIaberlandt.) 


straight course from the root to the stem ; the strands of phloem of the root, on 
the other hand, divide radially, the two halves separate tangentially, and, uniting 
with the portions derived from adjoining strands of phloem, come to lie outside 
the xylem-strands (Fig. 157, A). 2. The phloem -strands of the root follow a 

straight course into the stem, but the strands of xylem which rotate through 180° 
split radially ; the halves separate tangentially ^(as the phloem-strands did in 
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Type 1) and, uniting with the portions derived from the adjoining strands of 
xylem, place themselves internal to the strands of phloem to constitute the 
collateral bundles (Fig. 157, B). A variant of the second, and more frequent, type 
is characterised by the phloem -strands as well as the xyleni-strands dividing ; in 
this case there are in the stem twice as many collateral bundles ns there were 
xylem- (or phloem-) strands in the root. 


4. Bpanehing’ of the Root. — By this p^’oeess, in which a root 
always gives rise to roots, the root-system can penetrate the soil in 



Fio. 1 57.— The cransition from the radial bundle of the loot to the collateral bundles of the stem 
represented diagrarninatically, after the descriptions of Van TiE(iii em and CHAUVEAiri). Cortex 
and pit/ll, white ; phloem, black dots ; xyhun, white dots on black ground. Further explana- 
tion in the text. 

all directions and obtain from the whole space thus occupied water 
and dissolved salts. 

Dichotomous branching by an equal division of the growing 
point only occurs in some Ptsridophyta (Lycopodinae). 

With this exception the branching of the root is lateral (Fig. 
152), the lateral roots, in contrast to the lateral shoots, originating at 
some distance from the growing point where the meristematic cells 
have been transformed into permanent tissue. They arise endo- 
genously (Fig. 158) within the tissues of the parent-root and in 
acropetal succession. The growing point of the new root is formed 
from the innermost layer of the cortex ih Pteridophytes and from 
the pericycle in the Phanerogams ; a group o^ parenchymatous cells 
commences to divide, the cells returning to the meristematic condition. 
The lateral roots break through the whole thickness of tlie cortex as 
they emerge in the order of their development from the main root. 
The ruptured cortex is frequently recognisable as a sort ot collar 
round the base of the lateral root. Other lateral roots may form 
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subsequently between those already developed and on older parts of 
the rqot. 

The lateral roots always stand in vertical series on the parent-root 
This arrangement is determined by their always arising either opposite one of the 
longitudinally-running strands of xylem (Fig. 158), or op])Osite the plate of con- 
ducting parenchyma which separates a strand of xylem from one of phloem. The 
number of vertical series of roots is thus either the same as the number of strands 
of xylem, or twice this. 


The structure of the lateral roots corresponds with that of the 
main root, and the xylem and phloem are continuous from the 
one to the other. 

5. Roots borne on Shoots. — Roots not only arise from other 
rpots but may be developed from the shoot, both from stems and 
leaves. They are usually endogenous. In Ferns they arise from 

liieristematic tissue in the region of 
the growing point of the shoot. 

A very usual place for such adventitious 
roots to arise is at the nodes of the stem ; 
they replace the primary root- system which 
has been lost when the older part of the 
plant died off They are especially 

numerous on the under side of rliizomes 
Fig. ]58.-Transverse .leetion of the root (Fig. 139) and creeping shoots. A young 
of ricwt Faha showing the origin of a shoot, or a cutting planted in moist soil, 
lateral root (r). e, Endodermis; ft, pen- quickly forms adventitious roots, and roots 
cycle; d, cortex ; f7, xylera-strand , d, arise in a similar manner from the 

phloem -t^trand of the radial bundle. , , .-nr. 

(X40. Somewhat, diagrammatic.) hases of leaves, esjiecially from JBegomci 

leaves when jilanted in soil 



Dormant root-rudiments occur in the same manner as dormant buds of shoots. 
Willow-twigs afford a special case of the presence of such dornjant rudiments of 
adventitious roots, the further development of which is easily induced by dark- 
ness and moisture. 


6. Appearance of the Root-System. — The lateral roots of 
successively higher orders are as a rule thinner and grow less strongly 
than their respective parent- roots. The whole root- system is thus 
typically RACEMOSE. 

The ultimate branches a]’e usually short and have a limited period of exist- 
ence ; they may be termed absorbent rootlets. 

The root-system, like the shoot-system, further owes its general 
appearance to the fact that the main and lateral branches take up 
distinct positions in space relatively to one another ; this depends on 
differences in their geotropism (cf. p. 34.1). 

Many Dicotyledons {e,g. Lupin, Oak) and Gymnosperms (Abies) 
possess a radial main-root or tap-root (Fig. 152) which, from the 
seedling onwards, forms the downward continuation of the main stem 
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and grows vertically down into the soil (orthotropous). On this 
radial lateral roots of the 1st order arise, which penetrate tl^e soil 
horizontally or obliquely (plagiotropous). The lateral roots of tho 
2 nd order arise in turr^ on those of the 1st order. They tend to 
grow on all sides from the latter so that the branches of the root- 
system penetrate the soil as uniformly as possible in all directions, 
and, as branching continues, do not leave a cubic centimetre unused. 
In other Dicotyledons and Gymnosperms (e.g. Potato, Pine) the root 
system may be more superficial. 

A tap-root is usually wanting in Monocotyledons since it becomes 
arrested in the seedling stage. In its place numerous roots arise 
from the base of the stem and penetrate the soil vertically, obliquely, 
or horizontally. They branch m('nopodially, bearing lateral roots of 
successively higher orders which penetrate the soil in all directions. 
In the Wheat, for example, there is no tap-root, but the root-system 
continues to extend in a horizontal plane. 

The length of all the roots of a plant taken together is surprising. 
Thus for a plant of Wheat it may amount to some hundreds of metres. 

Some of the roots of trees iii tropical foiests ar^ developed i-a a peculiar fashion. 
The extraordinarily high and thick sterns of many sucli trees are supported at the 
base by strong vertically-placed butthess-roots. In other cases support is given 
by aerial roots growing down from the branches to the earth and attaining the 
thickness of woody trunks (prop-hoots, e.g. in species of Ficus, cf. Fig. 654). 


(c) Growth in Thickness cf the Cormus 

It has been seen that the additions to the root and shoot 
made by the increase in number of the meristematic cells in the 
growing points increase in length as they mature. A certain increase 
in thickness of the parts is associated with this growth in length ; 
this depends on the enlargement of the cells on passing from 
the meristematic condition and not on increase in their number 
(primary growth in thickness, cf. Figs. 94, 96, 98, lil). This, 
as a matter of fact, is slight, but is often followed in stems and roots 
bv processes of growth that will now ho considered. 

The larger the shoot- system becomes the more readily will it 
escape overshadowing by other plants and form more organic 
material. Thus in many plants the growth of the small seedling 
with a few leaves leads, with the accompanying branching, to a cormus 
of the size of a large tree bearing a very large number of leaves. 
The increase in the aerial shoot-system and in the number of leaves 
makes progressively great demands on the water supply from the 
roots, which can only be met by the increase of surface and the 
branching of the root-system; in many cases additional roots are 
developed from the stem. All increase of the root-system, however, 
depends 05 ^ a supply of organic food macerials manufactured in the 
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leaves. Thus the further development of the crown of foliage and of 
the root-system a^e intimately related to one another. The increase 
in size of the shoot- and root-systems further presupposes that a 
sufficient number of conducting tracts in the stems and roots can be 
developed, both for water and for organic materials, and that the stem 
should be strong enough to support the increasing weight even when 
exposed to wind. There is thus an intimate connection between the 
size of the cormus and the formation of conducting tracts in its axes 
and the rigidity of the shoot. 

The rigidity requires to be greater the larger the plant becomes 
and the longer it lives. Plants or shoot-systems which only live for a 
limited period and die off after bearing reproductive organs have 
usually -herbaceous structure (herbs). Large cormi which live for 
niany years and bear fruit repeatedly have as a rule the rigidity 
of their stems and roots increased by the formation of wood. Such 
woody plants are called shrubs if they do not exceed a moderate 
height, and retain their lateral shoots so that their branches are 
formed near the ground. They are called trees on the other 

hand, if they attain a greater height, have a main stem or trunk 
(which must have the type of rigidity possessed by a pillar), and 
usually lo»e their lower branches at an early period. 

In catalogues and descriptions of plants the duration of the period of growth (®®) 
is usually expressed by special symbols : thus 0 indicates an annual ; 0 a biennia], 
and H a perennial herb ; h is employed to designate shrubs, and for trees the 
sign is ill use. 

The requirements, both as regards the number of conducting 
tracts and the necessary rigidity, are met in a variety of ways in 
cormophytic plants. 

In the first place, there are plants in which the main axis of the 
seedling and any lateral branches that arise attain a sufficient thick- 
ness and develop sufficient mechanical and conducting tissues before 
growth in length ; when this takes place later the thickness is 
adequate for the future increase in size of the plant. The primary 
root in such cases remains thin and usually dies off early, while as 
many roots as are necessary arise from the basal portion of the shoot. 
To this FIRST TYPE belong the majority of Pteridophytes and 
Monocotyledons, including nearly all the forms that have definite stems 
(Tree-ferns (Fig. 51 1), Palms, Paiidanaceae, certain Liliifiorae). 

Thus in such plants as the Palms the embryonic stem remains very short on 
germination. The primary rneristem of the flattened growing point increases in 
breadth, leading to the axis of the seedling, from which the columnar stem will 
proceed, having a considerable thickness fion! an early stage. (Fig. 825.) In 
such forms as the Palms and Pandanaceae the stem may continue to increase 
slightly in thickness after the permanent tissues have developed by a process 
of expansion of the cells. The cells of the sclerenchymatous strands which 
accompany the phloem of the vascular bundles may thus increase in diameter 
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leading to an enlargement of the strand as a whole. In places this growth 
in thickness may be accompanied by divisions in parenchymatous cells {e.g. in 
some Palms). • 

Secondly, there are plants in which long slender stems and roots 
with only a few conducting and mechanical elements are first developed. 
A limit would soon be set to the supply of water to the leaves and of 
nutritive material to the x^oot-system, and thus to the increase in size 
of the plant, by the small number of conducting elements in the 
pi’imary stem and root. Provision L, however, made foT an increase 
in the conducting and mechanical tissues corresponding to the needs 
of the growing plant. This is effected by a continued process of cell 
division forming secondary tissues and leading to a SECONDARY 
GROWTH IN THICKNESS of the Stem and roots. Secondary tissue 3 
are those that are added lo or replace the primary tissues as a result 
of the activity of a secondary meristem or cambium (cf. p. 44). Such 
secondary growth occurs in herbaceous as well iis in woody plants. 
The majority of herbaceous and woody Gymnosperms and Dicoty- 
ledons and some arborescent Liliiflorae belong to the second type (^^). 
The primary thickening or maturing of the stem and root dependent 
on the enlargement of cells is in them followed by increase in number 
of the ceils in a special meristematic zone, the cambial ring. 

Secondary growth, in tiiickness was present In certain Pterido})hytes known 
to us as fossil remains, but only became of general occurrence in the Gymnosperms 
and Dicotyledons. 

Secondary Growth in Thickness of Monocotyledons. — In some 
arborescent Liliiflorae {Dracaena^ Cordyline^ Yucca, Aloe) the axis 
exhibits growth in thickness due to a secondary meristem. This 
arises in the cortex where it abuts on the central cylinder in which 
the vascular bundles are scattered in the manner characteristic of 
Monocotyledons. In transverse sections divisions can be seen to 
begin in an annular zone of mature cortical cells. In D'}iiraena this 
happens at a considerable distance from the growing point, but in 
other cases it may start close to it. A cylindrical meristematic zone, 
a number of cells deep, is thus formed ^ the cells are prismatic and fit 
together without intercellular spaces. As a result of the formation of 
tangential walls, cells continue to be cut off towards the inside, and 
later some are formed to the outside. The latter become secondary 
cortical tissue ; the cells to the inside develop into concentric vascular 
bundles, in which the xylem surrounds the phloem, and parenchy- 
matous tissue with thickened and lignified walls (Fig. 159). 

The meristematic cells have a rectangular shape in transverse and radial 
sections, while in tangential section they are polygonal ; they are thus tangentially 
placed flattened prisms (cf. Fig. 162 A, II). 

True secondary thickening of the root in Monocotyledons is only known in the 
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case of the genus Dracaena. The cambial ring arises in the cortex of the root just 
outside the endodermis. 

Seeondapy Thickening of 



Fig. 159.— Tran.sver.se section of tlie stem of 
Cordylim {Dracmno) ruhra. /'. Primary 
vascular bundle.s ; /", .secondary vascular 
bundles ! leaf-trace bundle within 
the primary cortex ' w, pareiicln inatous 
fundamental tis.sue ; s, bundle-.'iheatli ; t. 
tracheides; c, cauG-iun; rino; ; cr, cortex, 
the outer portion being j)riinary, the inner 
.secondary cortex ; ph, cork cambium : I, 
cork; r, bundles of raphides. (x 30. 
After Strasburqer.) 


Gymnosperms and Dicotyledons. 1. 
Formation, Structure, and Ac- 
tivity of the Cambium in Stems. 

— In the open vascular bundles 
of the Gymnosperms and Dicoty- 
ledons the formation of secondary 
tissues may take place as soon 
as the primary tissues have 
matured, or may even begin 
before this. 

The secondary thickening in annual, 
scrambling, and twining jdants often 
only begins in older iiiteniodes wliich 
have long attained their full jirimary 
size. In the twigs of trees, on the 
otlier hand, the secondary growth may 
start early, even before the primary 
tissues are fully developed. 



h 1(4. 160. — 1 l•au,s^■erse sctitiori of a sUun 
of Aristolochia Sij^ho 5 mm. ui thif'k- 
jies.y. m, Medulla ,/)\ vascular bundle; 
rl, xyleiii ; rh, ])}iloem ; fr, fascicular 
carnbijuii ; ifr, intPTfa.scicular cam- 
bium ; p, pbloem i^arenchyma ; pr, 
peijcu-le; nk. ung of .schu-encliyma ; 
(, starch-sheid h ; c/ primary C(jrtex; 
cl, colh’iichyma in piiniai-y cortex, 
(x 9. After Strasbukger.) 


Only the former case need be considered here, although it is by 
no means the more frequent (cf. Figs. 160 , 161 ). The primary meri- 
stem remaining between the xylem and phloem of the bundle becomes 
the cambium (Hg. 160 , fc) and commences again to divide actively. 
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The vascular bundles are usually arranged in a circle. After the 
cambial activity has commenced in the bundles, cambium also forms 
across the medullary rays, by parenchymatous cells dividing tan: 
gentially. This interfascicular cambium connects the fascicular 



i’lG. 1(31.— TraJls^'eI^se section of a stem of Aristolochui Sipho in the first year of its growth, showing 
a ' ascular handle with cambium in active division, p, Xylem parenchyTua ; vlp, proto- 
xylem ; m' and vi", vessels with bordered i)its; ic, interfascicular cambium in continuation 
Avith the fascicular cambium ; v, sieve-tubes ; chp, protophloera ; pc, pericycle ; sk, inner jiart 
of ring of sclerenchymatous fibres, (x 130. After Stjiasborgeh.) 

cambium within the bundles, forming a complete hollow cylinder 
of meristematic tissue. The cells grow in the radial direction and 
undergo division by tangential and by transverse walls. 

The cambium -cells fit together without intercellular spaces and 
form radial rows. They have the shape of elongated prisms more 
or less flattened tangentially and with both ends pointed ; thus 
the form^ of the cell appears very different in tangential, radial, or 
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transverse section (Fig. 162). The tangential walls, which form the 
polygonal or rhombic main faces of the prismatic cell, are thin ; the 
radial walls, on the other hand, are fairly thick and frequently pitted. 
A middle layer of cells in che cambial zone forms the initial layer. 
Its cells remain permanently in the meristematic condition. They grow 
in the radial direction, dividing by tangential walls, and so give off 
daughter-cells (tissue mother-cells) to both sides, but more abundantly 
on the inner side. These daughter-cells in their turn may undergo 
tangential divisions, and, often after growing greatly in length and 
breadth (Fig. 167) and 
changing their shape, 
become gradually trans- 
formed into permanent 
cells of the secondary 
tissues. 


The cambium in giving 
off cells inwards must itself, 
as the stem grows in thick- 
ness, be carried gradually 
outwards. The circum- 
ference of the cambial ring 
must therefore be increased. 

This can only be effected 
by growth and increase in 
number of the cells in a 
tangential direction. This 
Fig. 162.— Diagrammatic comes about by radial 
figure of the shape of division of some of the cells. 
cambMcells.^A,^Iand 

of cells in the tangential 


CU 

c 



tangential face ; JS, 
in radial section ; C, 
in transverse section. 
(After Rothert.) 


‘ pm I ” ^ 

Fi(;. 163.— A diagrannnatic tangential 
section to illustrate tlie subflivi- 
sion of a j)i'imary inedTiIlary ray 
into many smaller rays on the 
commencement of secondary thick- 
ening. 1, Adjoining primary vas- 
cular bundles ; jmi, primary medul- 
lary ray trai.sformed by the 
activity of the inierfascicnlar cam- 
bium into many small spindle- 
shaped medullaiy rays and reticu- 
. lately - connected secondary va.s- 
cular bundles. 


the two forms 

which occur, seer; in ^ — o — 

the solid from the direction is increased by 
an initial cell of the 
cambium dividing trans- 
versely, and the ends of 
the two resulting cells 
becoming placed side by side tangentially by sliding grow’th (s^). 

All the permanent tissue formed on the inner side of the cambium 
IS termed wood this is usually hard and composed of more or less 
lignified cells. The tissue formed to the outside by the cambium 
usually consists mainly of unlignified cells and is termed the BAST 
The secondary tissue formed internally by the fascicular cambium 
resembles the xylem, and that to the outside the phloem of the 
primary vascular bundle By the activity of the interfascicular 
cambium the primary medullary rays are continued through the wood 
and the bast. Their breadth is, however, usually diminished, since 
the interfascicular cambium in great part gives rise to tissues similar 
to those formed by the fascicular cambium. Thus, in place of the 
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original broad medullary rays, the cambium forms at definite points 
narrower radial rows of medullary ray tissue. These medullary rays, 
which are spindle-shaped when cut across (Fig. 1G3), traverse the^ 
wood and the bast, coniiecting the pith with the cortex as primary 
MEDULLARY RAYS. As the thickness of the secondary wood and bast 
increases, secondary medullary rays are developed from the 
fascicular cambium. In one direction the secondary medullary rays 
end blindly in the wood and in the 


other in the bast; the later they 
develop the less deeply Jo they 
penetrate the tissues on either side 
of the cambium (Fig. 172). 

The cambial cells which gi'^e 
rise to medullary rays are shorter 
and their end walls are ni )re hori- 
zontal, for when a medullary ray is 
to be initialed the ordinary cambium- 
cell becomes divided transversely or 
obliquely. 

The origin of the cambium and the 



nature of its activity can be distinguished 
into three main types according to 
the primary construction of the stem : 
1. The stem has a circle of collateral 
vascular bundles separated from one 
another by broad medullary rays ; the 
breadth of the medullary rays is main- 
tained during secondary growth, the 
interfascicular cambium producing only 
medullary ray tissue. This is the case 
for many herbaceous plants, but among 
woody plants is only found in lianes [e.g. 
Aristolockia). In those herbs in which the 
inner portion of the medullary rays between 
the primary strands of xylem consists 
of sclerenchyrna (cf. p. 91), the inter- 
fascicular cambium forms similar tissue on 
its inner side. 2. The stem cs in the first 
type has a circle of collateral leaf-trace 



'lo, 104.- Diagrammatic repr'^spniation of the 
growth in thickness of a tlK otyledonous 
root, pr, Primary cortex ; c, cambium 
ring ; g', primary vascular strand ; -s', 

primary phloem - strand ; p, pcricycle ; 
endodernds; g", secondary wood ; s", second- 
ary bast; A-, periderm. (After Strashukuicr.) 


bundles separated by broad medullary rays. Before the primary growth in thickness 
is completed there arise from the still meristematic tissue of each medullary ray, 
that now assumes the characters of a cambium, one or a number of small, cauline, 


intermediate bundles which anastomose tangentially \ the intervening meshes are 
occupied hy narrow primary medullary rays that are spijidle-shaped when cut across 
(Fig. 163). The original medullary rays become filled up in this way in many 
herbaceous and woody plants. 3. In the transformation of the primary meristem 
to permanent tissue there arises, instead of a circle of collateral bundles, a vascular 
tube, which appears like a concentric bundle with a central pith and internally- 
situated xylem. There is a layer of meristematic tissue between the xylem and 
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phloem that later becomes the cambium. The vascular tube may be traversed by 
very narrow spindle-shaped primary medullary rays, or these may be completely 
wanting. This type is found in many trees. 

The primary xylem of the bundles in stems which have undergone secondary 
thickening projects into the pith. 

2. Fopmation and Activity of the Cambium in the Root. — As 

has been seen (Fig. 154), the strands of xylem and phloem alter- 
nate in the central cylinder of the root ; they are separated by inter- 
vening parenchymatous tissue. When secondary thickening begins 
in such a root cambial lay^ers arise internal to the strands of phloem, 
and between these and the strands of xylem, by divisions taking 
place in some of the parenchymatous cells ; the cambium forms wood 
towards the centre and bast towards the outside. These arcs of 
csfmbium meet in the pericycle just outside the xylem-strands and the 
cambial ring is completed from -the pericycle. The wavy outline of 
this is shown in Fig. 164^; by the activity of the cambium in 
producing new tissues the depressions in the ring are soon evened out 
(Fig. 164 B). The secondary wood and hast of the root have the 
same structure as the corresponding tissues in the stem. A cross- 
section of a root in which the secondary growth has continued for some 
years can scarcely be distinguished from a cross-section of a stem ; 
by careful examination, however, the characteristic strands of primary 
xylem can be recognised in the centre of the root. 

Repeated Formation of Cambium in Stems and Roots. — Deviations from the 
usual type of secondary growth as found in mo&t Gyninosperms and Dicotyledons 
are met with in some cases. These anomalous tyj)es are cl^aracterised by 
ditferences in the distribution and in the activity of the cambium. 

In some Cycadeae and certain species of Gnctu7n among the Gyninosperms and 
in the Chcuopodiaceae, Aniarantaceae, Nyctagiiiaceae, Phytolaccaceae, and some 
otlier families of Dicotyledons, the first ring nf cambium, which arose in the usual 
way, ceases to function after a time. A new zone of cambiuin forms, usually in the 
pericycle, i.e. external to the bast, or else in tissue derived from the earlier cambium. 
The new cambium forms bast externally and wood internally, these tissues being 
traversed by medullary rays. Its activity in turn comes to an end and its place 
is taken by a new cambium formed outside this zone of bast. The process can be 
repeated and leads to the production of concentric zones each com])osed of wood 
and bast. This is seen, for example, in the transverse section of the stem of Mucuna 
altissi^na, a liane belonging to the Papilionaceae which is represented in Fig. 165. 
Such concentric zout^s of wood and bast are met with in some succulent roots 
which persist for two or more vegetative periods. This is the case in the Beet 
{Beta vulgaris), where the zones can be readily recognised with the naked eye on 
cross-sections. They arise as described above, but, as in the case of the typical 
secondary growth of other succulent roots, parenchymatous tissue which serves for 
storage of reserve materials forms a large proportion of the riewly-developed tissues. 

3. The Wood. A. Kinds of Tissue and their Functions. The con- 

struction of the wood is complex, and in Dicotyledons it is usually com- 
posed of three distinct types of tissue the walls of which ar^ more or 
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less ligni^d. These are: (1) longitudinally-running strands of dead 
VESSELS (Fig. 16G g,tg); (2) longitudinally-running strands of scleren- 
chymatous fibres, Wood-fibres (A), that are usually dead ; (3) storage 
AND CONDUCTING PAREN^iHYMA (Ap), which forms longitudinaliy-running 
strands, and in the medullary rays is also directed radially j this con- 
stitutes the WOOD-PARENCHYMA and PARENCHYMA OF THE MEDULLARY 
RAYS. Corresponding to this the wood serves (1) for water- conduction, 
(2) to render the stems and roots rigid against pressure and Lending, 
and (3) for the storage of organic matmials. The properties which 
make wood such a valuable building material d'^pend upon its natural 
function as a mechanical 


tissue. 

The various kinds of cells 
of which the wood is composed 
can be most readily studied by 
treating wood with Schultze’s 
macerating miivture (cf. p. 40). 

The vessels are pitted 
or less-coramonly reticu- 
lately thickened. The 
tracheae may be wide 
and composed of short 
segments, or narrow and 
formed of more or less 
elongated cells (Fig. 166 
g, tg ) ; the tracheides are 
narrow and elongated and 
serve both for conduction 



P'ro. 165. — Transv( rso section of the stem of Mucuna altis- 
sUua. I, 5’, Successiv>-]y- formed zones of wood; 
I*, successively-formed zones of bast. (| uat. size. 
After ScHENCK.) 


and as mechanical tissue. 


The wood-fibres {h) are usually very long and narrow, pointed at 
both ends, and with thick walls provided with narrow oblique pits. 
The cells of the parenchyma {hp) are rectangular and prismatic or 
are spindle-shaped; they are usually elongated in the direction of 
the long axis and have either thin or thick walls with small, circular, 
simple pits. They contain abundant reserve materials (starch, oil, or 
sugar). Intercellular spaces only occur in the parenchymatous strands. 


The tracheides and wood-fibres are frequently more than 1 mm. in length and 
are considerably longer than the cambial cells from which they arose. This 
increased length, like the increased width of the larger tracheae, is attained by 
sliding growth (p. 44 ; Fig. VSl). In the formation of wood-parenchyma the 
cambial cells undergo repeated transverse divisions. The resulting parenchyma 
thus consists of rows of cells, the origin of which from a cambial cell is indicated 
by the row ending above and below in a pointed cell (Fig. 166 gh, hp). 

The walls between cells of the wood-parenchyma or medullary rays and the 
vessels have bordered pits on the side towards the vessel only ; the pits in the living 
cells have no border. The walls separating vessels and wood-fibres and those 
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between the latter and parenchyma-cells are, on the other hand, usually without 
pits. 

In «woods composed of vessels, wood-fibres, and parenchyma there are frequently 
transition forms between the typically-constructed elements, and there is a corre- 
sponding lack of sharp distinction as regards function. Narrow tracheae (Fig. 
166 tg) lead on to the traciieides (Fig. 166 gt^ t). Narrow, sharply-pointed tracheides 



g tg at t ft k gh ef Jq) 


Fig, 1G6. — Tracheae, tiacheides, wood - fibres, and woo<l-pareiichyma of a Dicotyledon witli 
transition -forms between the various elements. l)ia|j;rammatic. Explanation in text. (Modified 
* after SraAsiiURGEH.) 

(fibre-tracheides, ft), the function of which is mainlj^ mechanical, form the transi- 
tion to the wood-iibres {h). Slightly thickened wood-fibres which retain their living 
contents {ef) and are either without or wi-lh transverse walls [gk) form the transition 
to the cells of the wood -parenchyma {hp). According to STUASBUiiGER (‘^^) the 
fibre-tracheides are to be derived phylogen^dicaVly from tlm vessels and the wood- 
fibres from wood-parencliyma. 

In the wood of Gymnosperms there are only tracheides with 
typical bordered pits, together with some;, wood-parenchyma and a 
considerable amount of parenchyma of the medullary rays. The 
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(Ji vision of labour is here less advanced, the same elements being 
concerned with the mechanical and water > conducting functions. 
Diimys, belonging to the Magnoliaceae, is a Dicotyledon with* wood 
composed of tracheides and parenchyma only. 

B. Arrangement of the Tissues in the Wood. — In the 
Gymnosperms (Figs. 168-170) the wood of the stems and roots has 
thus a relatively simple structure. The 
tracheides are arianged in regular radial ^ / / ^ I 

rows (Fig. 168 ^), in correspondence with / / ^ I 
their mode of origan (Fig. 1C8 j 5). Since / , / j 

they increase in size mainly in the radial I 

direction, and hardly at all in the tang.ntial I 

and longiLudinal directions, they ret.j;i the j / , 

same form as the cambial cells (Fig. 16 ‘2). / I / ' • 

They have large, circular, bordered pits I 

frequently only upon their radial walls ; / / '' I 

the pits aiv. thus seen in surface view in / / / j 

radial sections (Figs. 67 i>, 68 ^). ^ / I M 

In the wood of the Pines, Firs, and Larches 
parenchyma is found only around schizogenous 

resin- canais wliicli run longitudinally in the wood /" T "f 

(Figs. 168 h ; 172 h), and are connected by I I 

others which run radially in some of the broader 

medullary rays. For this reason considerable 

amounts of resin flow out from the wounded stum ^ / / 

ot a Ihne or Fir. In the other Conifers the^ood- / / ^ I I 

parenchyma is limited to simple rows of cells, the 

cavities of which may later become filled with resin. \ 

The medullary rays in the wood of j[ J — \ 

Gymnosperms are numerous, and for the ) — ( y 

most part only one layer of cells broad g 

(Figs. 168 m, 170 fm ; 172 ms). Ihe lor.- Diagrammatic repre- 

cells of the medullaiy ray are elongated in .sentatiou of ’.luiiug growth, of 

the radial direction ; they contain abundant wood , fibres, / in tangential 

starch and are associated witn intercellular transverse section along the 

spaces (Fig 170 t). They serve to transfer dotted Une in /. ceiu 

the products of assimilation, formed the r/Sf;" ’ 

leaves and conducted downwards m the bast, place. (After IIotuekt.) 

in a radial direction into the wood of the 


stem or root, where storage takes place ; they alsa conduct water 
from the wood outwards. The medullary rays are suited to perform 
these functions, since, as has been seen, they extend into both the 
wood and the bast (Figs. 168 B, 169, 172). The intercellular spaces 
communicate with the intercellular system of the cortex and allow of 
the necessary gaseous exchanges between the living cells in the wood 
and the external atmosphere. 
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In certain Gyninosperms, especially the Pines, single rows of cells of the 
medullary ray in the wood (usually the marginal rows) are tracheidal and without 
living contents ; they are connected with one another and with the tracheides by 
means of bordered pits (Fig. 169 tm). They are protected against compression by 
the living turgescent cells of the medullary ray by means of special thickening of 
their walls. These tracheidal cells facilitate the conduction of water in the radial 
direction between the tracheides, which are only pitted on their radial walls. In 
most other Conifers, in which such tracheidal elements in the medullary rays are 
wanting, there are tangentially-placed bordered pits in the tracheides of the wood, 


A B 



Fig. 168.— J, Transverse section of the wood of a Pine at the junction of two annual riiij^'s. /, Hin-iiif'- 
wood ; s, autumn-wood ; bordered pit; e, interposition of a new row of tracheides ; ?i,, rosin 
canals; m, merlullary rays; g, limit of autiiirin-wood. (x 240.) ii, l\irt of a transverse 
section of the stem of a Pine, s, Late wood ; r, cambium ; sievo-tulies ; p, bast-iiarencliyma ; 
k, cell of bast^parenchyma containing crystal; cv, sieve-tubes, comjiressul and tunctiouless ; 
m, medullary ray. (x 240. After Sohenck.) 

and these allow of the movement of water in a radial direction. The parenchy- 
matous cells of the medullary rays of the wood are connected with the tracheides 
by means of large pits bordered on one side (Fig. 170 d]. 

Owing to climatic variations, the cambial ti.ssue of Oymnosperms, 
as of most Dicotyledons, exhibits a periodica] activity which is 
expressed by the formation of annual rings of growth (Figs. 171, 
172). In spring, when new shoots are being formed, wider and thinner- 
walled tracheal elements are developed than later in the season. For this 
reason a difference is perceptible between the early wood (spring- wood), 
which is composed of large elements especially active in the conveyance 
of water (Figs. 168 JJ , 172 f ), and the LATE wood (autumn-wood), 
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consisting of narrovr elements which impart to a stem its necessary 
rigidity (Figs. 168 s, 172 s). Throughout the greater part 9 ! the 
temperate zone, the formation of wood ceases in the latter part of 
August until the following spring, when the larger elements of the 
spring- wood are again developed. Owing to the contrast in the 
structure of the spring- and the autumn-wood, the limi^i (Figs. 168 g, 
172 i) between successive annual rings of growth become so sharply 



7 /? if c 


Fiii. 109.— Radial section of a Pine stem, at the junction of thf wood and bast, s, Aiitunm 
tracli<*ides ; f, bordei(‘d pits ; e, cambium ; v, sieve-tubes ; vt, sieve-pits ; tm, tracbeidal 
medullary ray cells ; medullary ray cells in the wood, containing sfeiT-ch ; sm\ the same, in 
the bast; on, medullary ray cells, with albuminous content. (X 240. After Schemok.) 

defined as to be visible even to the naked eye, and thus serve as a 
means of computing the age of a plant. 

In a stem or root that has undergone secondary thickening fewer annual rings 
will be seen on the cross-section the nearer this is made to the growing point. 
The older annual rings and the older layers of hast disappear in order of their age 
as the tip is approached. 

Under certain conditions the number of annual rings may exceed the number of 
years of growth. When the leaves are destroyed by f^ost, caterpillars, or other 
injurious influences, the buds destined for the succeeding spring may unfold, and 
the formation of the new foliage brings about a second formation of spring wood. 
On the other hand, woody plants that usually have definite annual rings may 
exceptionally show a smaller number of rings than that corresponding to their 
age, owing to the limits between some of the rings not being clearly marked. In 
* Xj 
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this way the number of rings on one radius of the stem may be less than when 
they are counted on another radius. 

Th% annual rings are usually not clear in the secondary wood of roots. 


The wood of the stems and roots of Dicotyledons can be readily 
distinguished from that of a Gymnosperm even when only slightly 
magnified (Figs. 173-175). Not only are wood-fibres and usually 

wide tracheae present, in addition to 
tracheides and parenchyma, but the 
unequal growth of the various com- 
ponent elements leads to a departure 
from their original radial arrangement. 
In the spring- wood there are numbers 
of very wide tracheae (Figs. 173, 174 m), 
while narrow wood-fibres (/) and fibre- 
tracheides (t) predominate in the 
autumn-wood. 

In the woody plants of tropical regions, 
when there is no seasonal interruption of 
growth, annual rings may be wanting, but in 
many cases zones resembling the annual rings 
occur indicating a periodic activity of the 
cambium. 

The water-conducting elements of the most 
recently formed annual rings are the only ones 
that are in direct connection with the leaves 
of the corresponding period of vegetation. 
Since there is a sudden demand for a consider- 
able amount of water for transpiration when 
the leaves unfold in the spring, the provision 
of conducting channels in the spring-wood is 
readily comprehensible. In many woody plants 
the foliage is not further increased during the 
summer, and the cambium can therefore form 
mechanical tissue in the autumn-wood. 



Fio. 170. — Tangential section of the 
autumn wood of a Pine, t, Bordered 
pit ; tm, traclieidal medullary ray cells; 
sm, medullary ray cells containing 
starch ; et, pit bordered only on one 
side ; i, intercellular si)ace in the 
medullary ray. ( x 24.0. After 
SCUENCK.) 


In spite of the variety in the struc- 
ture of the wood of Dicotyledons there 
are some constant features in the 
arrangement of the different tissues. The vascular strands composed 
of tracheae and tracheides, while they ramify in the radial and 
tangential directions, form continuous longitudinal tracts from the 
roots to the finest tips of the branches. Were this not so the needs 
of the shoot-system as regards its water-supply would not be met. 

Wood-parenchyma (Figs. 173, 174y?), which is well developed in 
most dicotyledonous woods, also forms longitudinal strands or layers 
which, however, end blindly above and bSow. These form, along 
with the medullary rays, a connected system of living cells. The 
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vessels always stand in connection with these living cells, being 
sometimes surrounded by them and in other cases in contact with 
them on one side (Fig. 1 7 3 p). * 

The MEDULLARY RAYS (Figs. 171 pm, sm; 173, 174 r) resemble 
those of the Gyranospei^ms in being radially-placed bands of tissue, of 
greater or less vertical height, and one or a number of cells in breadth ; 
they may be branched or unbranched (Fig. 175 tm). They are 


continuous across the cambium 
into the bast (Fig. 178). The 
vascular strands are in cor tael 
with them at places. The 
parenchyma of the medullary 
rays thus connects the paren- 
chyma of the bast with that of the 
wood, and unites all the ii^ing 
tissue of the stem and root into 



Fic;. 171.— Transverse s('ction of a stem of 
Tilia ulviifolm, in the fonrtli year of its 
growth, I’rirnary cortex ; c, cambium 
ring ; <r, bast ; pm, primary medullary 
ray ; pm', expanded extremity ofa primary 
medullary ray ; sm, secondary medullary 
ray ; g, limit of third year’s wood ; m. 
pith (xh. After SCHENCK.) 



Fio. Portion ofa lour -year -old stem of the 
Pine, Fwus syJmstris, cut in winter, q, Transverse 
view ; I, radial view ; t, tiingential view ; f, spring 
^vood ; s, aiitunm wood ; m, medulla ; p, proto- 
xylem ; /, 4, the four successive annual rings 

of the wood ; I, junction of the wood of successive 
years ; ms', ins"', ms, medullary rays in trans- 
verse, radial, and tangential view , ms", radial 
view of medullary rays in the bast ; c, cambium 
ring ; h, bast ; li, resin canals ; hr, bark, exiernal 
to tlio first iieridenii laye,T, and formed from 
the pi iinary cortex, (x 0. After Schenck.) 


a single system provided with intercellular spaces. Assimilated material 
moving downwards in the bast can thus pass radially into the wood 
and he carried in this for some distance upwards or downwards, to be 
stored as starch or fat in the living parenchymatous cells. In spring 
when the buds are unfolding much of this reserve material is passed 
into the vessels in the form of glucose and small amounts of albuminous 
substances. In this way these substances can be transported rapidly 
to the places where they are to be utilised. Thus, during the winter 
and in eajly spring, sugar and albumen can be demonstrated in the 
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vessels or in the sap which readily exudes from cut stems of Birch, 
Sycamore, and other trees. 

'rtie intervals between the strands of vessels and of parenchyma 
and the medullary rays are occupied by strands of wood-fibres 
(sclerenchyma). 

The height and breadth of the medullary rays are most readily seen when they 
are cut across in tangential longitudinal sections of the stem ; the rays then appear 
spindle-shaped (Fig. 174 r). In most woods their size varies only within narrow 
limits, hut in others, such as the Oak and the Beech, the range is greater. In 



Fig. 173. — Portion of a transverse section of the wood of Tilin ulmifoVd-, on, Larji'e pitied 
vessel; t, traeheides ; I, wood-libre; p, wood-parenchyma; r, mediillaiy ray. (x 540. After 
Strasburger.) 

some lianes {e.g. Aristolochia) the primary rays are particularly wide and high, and 
may extend for the length of a whole internode. 

Grain of the Wood. -The technical value of certain woods is affected not 
only by the colour but by the graining. This dei»eiids in ^he first place on the 
arrangement of the annual rings and niednllary rays, }>Mt also in many cases 
{e.g. Hazel) upon a wavy course of the elements of the wood ; this may be brought 
about by the crowded arrangement of lateral or adventitious buds or lateral roots, 
or by the stimulus of w'ounding. 

C. Subsequent Alterations of the Wood. — In the majority 
of trees the living elements in the more centrally - placed older 
portions of the woody mass die and the water - channels become 
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stopped up, leading to the formation of what is known as the 
HEART- WOOD. Only the outer layer of the wood composed of the 
more recently -formed annual rings thus contains living cells and-- 
constitutes the splint-wood. Reserve materials can only be stored 
in the splint-wood, and water-conduction is also limited to this and 
indeed to its outermost portion, since, as has been seen, it is only the 
peripheral vessels that are in connection with the leaves and the 
youngest lateral roots. The heart-wood 
serves only for strength. The bear- 
wood is usually darker in colour than 
the splint-wood and is also denser, 
harder, and stronger ; it is protected 
against decay by impregnation with 
various substances. In other caies the 
heart-wood is not distinct in colour from 
the splint- wood and readily decays ; this 
leads to the hollow stems so often found 
in old Willows. 

The whitish-yellow splint-wood contrasts 
most strongly ■with the heart-wood when the 
latter is dark in colour ; thus in the Oak it 
is brown and in the Ebony {Diosp^jros) black. 

The heart-wood appears to be more durable 
the darker it is. Before their death the living 
cells of the wood, which lose their reserve 
materials, usually form various organic sub- 
stances, especially tannins, which imi^regnate 
the walls of the surrounding elements, while 
resinous and gum-like products accumulate in 
the cavities. The tannins preserve the dead 
wood from decay, and their oxidation products 
give its dark colour. The vessels are some- 
times occiuded by accumulations of gum, and 
at other times by cells which fill up the lumen 
more or less completely, and arc spoken of as 
THYLOSES (Fig. 176); they originate by 
the adjoining living cells growing into the 
vessels through the pits, the membrane of 
which they press inw-ards. Thyloses also 
foim in wounded vessels and occlude the 
lumen. Inorganic substances are not uncommonly deposited in the heart- 
wood ; thus calcium carbonate occurs in the vessels of Ulmus campestris and 
Fagus sylvaMca, while amorphous silicic acid is deposited in the vessels o 
Teak {Tectona grandis). Colouring matters are obtained from the heart- wooo 
of some trees, e.g. Haematoxylin from ITaematoxylon campechianum L, (Campeachy- 
wood, Logwood). 

4. The Bast. A. Kinds of Tissue and their Functions.— 

Three typ^ of tissue can also be distinguished in the hast (Figs. 1 6S 



174.— Tangential section of the wood 
of TilLa uUwifoUa. m, Pitted vessel ; 
t, spiral tracheides; p, wood-paren- 
chynia ; i!, wood-libres ; r, medullary 
rays. ( x 160, After Schenck.) 
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177): (1) Longitudinally-running strands of sieve-tubes with, in the 
Dieot^yledons, COMPANION-CELLS (Fig. 177 c) ; (2) in many plants longi- 
tudinal strands oi sclerenchymatous fibres (bast-fibres) that are 
as a rule dead (Fig, 177 1) ; and (3) parenchyma with intercellular 
spaces arranged both longitudinally (p) and in the medullary rays 
(Figs. 168 m; 177 r). In addition secretory cells of various 
kinds may be present containing crystals (k) or latex. The bast, like 
the phloem of the vascular bundles, serves mainly to conduct the 
products of assimilation. It also is of use for the storage of organic 
substances and frequently as a mechanical tissue. In many plants 



Fig. 175.— a radial .section of the wood of 
Tilia uhnifolia^ showing a small niedtil- 
laryray. Ves.sel ; Z, wf)Od fibres ; im, 
medullary ray cells in communication 
with the water-channels by means of 
pits ; svi, conducting cells of the 
medullary ray. (x 240. After 
SCIIENCK.) 



Fic.. 176. — Transver.se section of a ves.sel from 
the heart-wood of Kobinia FseudacaHa^ closed 
by thylo.ses ; at a, a is shown the connection 
between thethylose.s and the cells from which 
they have been formed. (x 300. After 
SCHENCK.) 


the sieve-tubes have oblique end-walls (Fig. 177 v^) ; they are thin- 
walled and unlignified, contain proteids, and usually remain functional 
only ^^or a short period. The bast-fibres are long and narrow and 
have strongly-thickened walls that may be lignified or not. The 
parenchymatous cells are elongated in the direction of the strand ; 
they are living cells with abundant reserve materials and thin 
unlignified walls. 

At a certain distance from tLc carubiuin tlie sieve-plates become overlaid by 
callus. Still further out the sieve-tubes and their companion-cells become empty 
and compressed (Fig. 16S i?, cv). 

B. Arrangement of the Tissues in the Bast. — This re- 
sembles the arrangement in the wood. 'The strands of sieve-tubes 
form branched tracts in which the sieve- tubes have a continuous 
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course from the roots to the foliage. The sieve-tubes, and the 
longitudinally-running bast-parenchyma, are related at intervals to the 
medullary rays (Fig. 172 ms"), which have been seen to be the coiit 
tinuation of the medullary rays of the wood. Thus the products of 
assimilation from the foliage can either pass in the bast towards the 
roots or through the medullary rays to be stored in the living cells 
of the wood. 

The different tissues of the bast are often arranged in very regular 
tangential bands only interrupted bv the me bdlai^y rays (Fig. 177). 
The periodicity of the cambium is not, however, evident in the bast, and 



Fig 1^7 — Portion of a Iransverso section of tlie bast of Tilia ulmifvlia, v, Sieve-tubes , 'V*, 
'sieve-plate • r, companion-cells ; A', cells of bast-parencbyma containing crystals ; v. bast- 
parenchyma ; I, bast-fibres ; r, me<iullary ray. (x 640. After Strasburokr.) 

there are no annual rings. The cambium continues to produce bast 
after the formation of the autumn-wood has ceased, for so long as the 
climatic conditions permit. 

In the L^me, for example (Fig. 177), there is an alternation of zones of sieve- 
tubes {V) with companion-cells (c), starch -containing bast-parenchyma (p), cells 
containin<r crystals (fc), bast-fibres (1), and flattened cells of bast-parenchyma (p), 
followed again by sieve-tubes. The differences in th.‘ appearance of the bast of 
different woody plants are due to the greater or less diameter of the sieve-tubes, 
the presence or absence of bast-fibres, and to the mode of arrangement of the 

various elements. . i j a. 

In the Pine and various other Abietineae, rows of cells with abundant 

albuminoua contents occur at the edges of the medullary rays (Fig. 169 em). They 
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are in close contact *with the sieve-tubes and connected with them by sieve-pits, 
and become empty and compressed at the same time as the sieve-tubes. 

Effect of the Secondary Thickening on the Tissues external to 
the Cambial Ring. 1. Dilatation. — Since the cambium continues 
to form wood to the inside, and bast to the outside, the stem or* root 
exhibits a secondary increase in thickness. Those permanent tissues 
which are situated externally to the cambial ring (the epidermis, 
cortex, primary phloem, and the bast) are naturally affected by this. 
They are tangentially stretched, compressed, displaced, or torn ; they 
may also grow in the tangential direction (dilatation). This latter 



Fin. 178. — Transverse section ol the outer })art of a one-year-old twig of I*yruii communis made in 
autumn. It shows the commencement of the formation of the j)evid 0 rm. p, Cork ; pg, 
phellogen ; pd, phelloderm ; col, eollenchyiua. I’he cork Cfdls havf Uieir, outer walls tliickenod 
and have browm dead contents, (x 500. After Schenck.) 

process is naturally limited to the living cells of the cortex, the phloem, 
and the bast, including those of the medullary rays ; in some woody 
plants even the epidermal cells take part in the dilatation All 
these cells may gi*ow considerably in the tangential direction and then 
become divided by radial walls. In the bast such growth is frequently 
very marked in the case of the medullary rays ; in the Lime this leads 
to the formation of a secondary meristem which gives off rows of 
parenchymatous cells to either side in the tangential direction, so that 
the medullary rays of the bast widen >ear by year towards the outside 
(Fig. 171 pm). The sieve-tubes and their companion-cells, which only 
remain functional for a short time and then die, are compressed along 
with the secretory cells. The sclerenchymatous cells of the cortex and 
bast, which are usually non-living elements, also take no part in the 
dilatation. When a hollow cylinder of sclerenchyma is present in the 
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cortex (Fig. 179 sc), it becomes 
parenchymatous cells grow into t 
transformed into thick- walled 
stone-cells (Fig. 179 s). Paren- 
chyma-cells, or groups of them 
in the cortex and bast, may also 
be developed as sclerenchyma- 
tous cells during the process of 
dilatation. 

The epidermis may continue to 
expand for years in some species 
of Rose, Acacia, Holly, and Maple, 
and in the Mistletoe. The outer 
walls of the cells are usually strongly 
thickened, and when ruptured on the 
surface become reinforced by new 
la} ers of thi'^kening deposited within. 

2. Periderm. — As a rule, 
however, the epidermis does 
not take part in the dilatation 
but is passively stretched and 
ultimately ruptured. A new 
limiting tissue is formed some 
time before this to protect the 
underlying tissues from drying 
up. This arises as the CORK 
(cf. p. 55) by the activity of a 
special, secondary meristem, 
situated at the periphery of the 
organ (Fig. 178). 

This CORK-CAMBIUM or PHEL- 
LOGEN is usually formed in the 


n in the tangential direction ; the 
spaces, and in many plants become 



170. — Transverse section of the i)eripheial 


first season, soon after, or even 
before, the commencement of 
secondary growth. It may arise 
from the epidermis by tangential 
division of its cells. More 
usually, however, it is formed 
from the layer of cortex just 
below the epidermis, less 


tissues of the stem of Qutreus ^e^^iUjIora. J, 2, 2, 
Successively formed layers of coi)-; ; i)rimary 
cortc^x, modified by dilatation ; pc, pericycle ; 
■w, sclerenchymatous fibres from the ruptured 
ring of sclerenchymatous fibres of the pericycle 
s, subsequently formed sclereides ; si, sclereides, 
in secondary growth ; cr, bast fibres ; fc, cells 
with aggregate crystals. All the tissue external 
to the innermost layer of cork is dead and dis- 
coloured and has become transformed into bark. 
(X 225. After SCHENCK.) 


commonly from a deeper layer 

of the cortex or from the pericycle. The Iasi case is the rule for 


roots (Fig. 164 B, k). The meristem and all the products of its 
activity are known collectively as the PERIDERM. The cells cut off 
to the outer side become cork-cells ; those developed to the inner 


side beconje unsuberised cells with abundant chlorophyll, which round 
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off and are added to the cortex. With the formation of the periderm 
the surface of the stem appears brown. 

The cells formed on the inner side by the phellogen are termed collectively the 
PHELLODEKM. 

The cork-cambium is as a rule a typical initial cambium (cf. p. 44), at least 
when it forms both cork and phelloderm. An initial layer may, however, be wanting 
e.g. in many Monocotyledons ; in this case the permanent cells from which the 
cork-cambium proceeds divide into a number of cells which become cork-cells, and 
the process is repeated in adjacent cells of the permanent tissue. 

Periderm formation takes place at a later period in those plants in which the 
epidermis continues to expand for years ; it is wanting only in the species of 
Mistletoe. 

True cork is wanting in Cryptogams, even in the Pteridophytes. When protec- 
tion is required its place may be taken by the impregnation of the cell-walls with 
a very resistant brown substance or by the addition of suberised lamellae to the 
walls, that is, the transformation of certain layers of cells into a cutis-tissue {^■^). 

3. Formation of Bark. — All tissues external to the cork-cambium 
are cut off from supplies of water and food-materials and consequently 
die. The dead tissue, including the layer of periderm, is termed bark. 
According to the depth at which the periderm is formed this may 
include only the epidermis or a larger or smaller proportion of the 
cortex. The first layer of cork-cambium in stems and roots usually 
soon ceases to be active ; this does not happen in the Beech. A 
new layer of cork forms deeper in the stem, and its activity in turn 
comes to an end ; another layer forms still more deeply as shown in 
Fig. 179. Ultimately the layers of cork are forming in secondary 
tissues in the living parenchyma of the zone of bast ; thus in old 
stems all the living tissue external to the cambium is of secondary 
origin and the bark includes dead secondary tissues. The bark cannot 
follow the further increase in thickness of the stem or root, but is cast 
off in scales or torn by longitudinal fissures. It forms an even more 
complete protection than the cork against both loss of water and 
overheating. 

Since in the formation of bark the more external and oldest parts 
of the bast are thus shed, the zone of bast remains relatively thin. 
Mechanical tissues can only be permanent constituents of the stem 
when formed internal to the cambial ring, i.e. in the wood. 

If the layers uf the secondary periderm constitute only limited areas of the cir- 
cumference of the stem the bark will be thrown off in scales, as in the scai.y bark of 
the Pine, Oak (Fig. 179), and Plane tree ; if, on the contrary, the periderm layers 
form complete concentric rings, hollow' cylinders of the cortical tissues are trans- 
formed into the so-called ringed bark, such as is found in the Gra])e-vine, 
Cherry, Clematis, and Honeysuckle. 

When the bark peels off from the stem in layers this is not a purely mechanical 
result ; it depends on an absciss layer consisting of thin- walled cork-cells or 
phelloid cells (cf. p. 55) which are formed between the other layers of cork with 
thickened walls. These absciss layers are ruptured by the hygroscopiotensions set 
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up in the bark. Bark which is not easily detached becomes cracked by the con- 
tinued growth in thickness of the stem, and has then the furrowed appearance so 
characteristic of the njajority of old tree-trunks. 

The usual brown or red colour of bark, as in similarly coloured heart-wood, 
is occasioned by the presence of tannins, to the preservative qualities of which 
is due the great resistance of bark to the action of destructive agencies. The 
peculiar white colour of Birch-bark is caused by the presence of granules of 
betulin (birch-resin) in the cells. 

Healing of Wounds (^®). — In the simplest cases among land-plams the wounded 
cells die and become brown and dry, while the walls of the underlying uni njured 
cells become impregnated with protective suustanc s and sometimes also form 
suberised lamellae. In the case larger wounds in tixe Phanerogems a cork- 
cambium forming wound-cork develops below these altered cells much as in the 
case of leaf-scars (p. 115). 

When young tissue is exposed hy a wound, a formation of callus usually takes 
place. All the living cells which abut on the wound grow out and divide, becoming 
closely apjuoximated. Iii most cases a cork-cambium forms in the peripheral 
layers of the callus and gives lise to cork. In stems of Gymnosperms and 
Dicotyledons, wounds which extend into the v/ood become surrounded and finally 
covered over by an outgrowth of tissue arising from ilie expo&ed cambium. While 
the callus-tissue is still in process of gradually growing over the wounded surface, 
an outer protective covering of cork is developed ; at the same time a new 
cambium is formed within the callus b}’ tne differentiation of an inner layer of 
cells, continuous with the cambium of the stem. When the margins of the over- 
growing callus- tissue ultimately meet and close together over the wound, the edges 
of its cambium unite and form a complete cambial layer, continuing the cambium 
of the stem over the surface of the wound. The wood formed by this new cambium 
never coalesces with the old wood which is brown and dead. Accordingly, marks 
cut deep enough to penetiate the wood are merely covered over by the new wood, 
and may afterwards be found within the stem. In like manner, the ends of severed 
branches may in time become so completely overgrown as to be concealed from 
view^ As the wood produced over wounds differs in structure from normal 
wood, it has been distinguished as callus-wood. It consists at first of almost 
isodiametrical cells, which are, however, eventually followed by more elongated 
cell-forms. In the Cherry instead of normal wood-elements nests of thin-walled 
parenchymatous cells which undergo gumrnosis (p. 37) are produced on wounding 
the cambium. 


2. Adaptations of the Cormus to its Mode of Life 
and to the Environment (®®) 

The form and structure of the cormus are closely connected with 
its mode of life, which in turn depends on th*' environment. Practi- 
cally all plants thus appear adapted to the environments in which 
they are usually found. The uniform physiognomy exhibited by the 
plants of any locality, as well as the differences in the physiognomy 
of the vegetation in localities which differ in climate, depend upon 
this. The vegetative organs are therefore not typically constructed 
in all cormophytes, but are frequently altered or metamorphosed in 
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*a variety of ways. Very careful developmental or anatomical investiga- 
tion may be required to show that the variously-constructed organs 
of many cormophytes are derived by the metamorphosis of the three 
primary organs, root, stem, and leaf, and to ascertain with which of 
these any particular structure is really homologous. The external 
form and the functional activity of mature organs may be very mis- 
leading. One organ may assume the form and functions of another, 
e.g, a stem resembling a leaf ; different primary organs may take on 
the same forms in relation to performing the same functions and thus 
be analogous but not homologous. As a rule, however, when all the 
characters of an altered organ are taken into consideration, some will 
leave no doubt as to its morphological origin. 

The form of a plant and of its parts is determined in the first 
place by its mode of nutrition. Thus there are striking and important 
morphological differences between coruiophytes which require only 
inorganic food materials (autotrophic plants) and those which 
require organic food (heterotrophic plants). 


A. Autotrophic Cormophytes 

The green plants are structurally adapted to autotrophic life. The 
typical features of the construction of autotrophic cormophytes have 
been described above. The green cormophytes may exhibit consider- 
able variety among themselves, for their structure is adtapted to the 
different features of the environments in which they occur. 

Among the numerous factors in the differing external conditions, 
WATER and LIGHT have by far the greatest influence on the form of 
green plants. This is evident, for the plant can only carry on its 
life when >sufficient water is available, and only when there is sufficient 
light can it construct organic substance from inorganic food materials 
and thus be autotrophic. 


(a) Adaptations to the Humidity of the Environment 

1. Water Plants. Hydrophytes (^^). — Special peculiarities in 
structure are found in plants which live in water (HYDROMOitPliv). 
These can absorb both water and nutrient salts and also the necessary 
gases (carbon-dioxide and oxygen) from the water by the whole surface 
of their stems and leaves. In considering the conditions of life in 
water it is essential to know the amounts of various gases which can be 
dissolved and to contrast this with their presence in the atmosphere. 
One litre of air contains about 210 c. cm. oxygen and 0-3 c.cm. of carbon- 
dioxide. In one litre of water at 20° C., on the other hand, there 
can be dissolved only about G c.cm. oxygen, but 0*3 c.cm. carbon- 
dioxide. There is thus available for the submerged plant as much 
carbon-dioxide, or even somewhat more if we take account of the 
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effect of carbonates in solution in the water. There is, however, little 
oxygen, especially in the case of still water, since the diffusion of 
this gas in water is very slow. 

The thin walls of the epidermal cells of the shoot have a very thin 
cuticle that offers little hindrance to the entrance of water and dissolved 


salts, especially in the case of the leaves (^®). The large surface ex- 
posed by the fine subdivision of the lamina of the submerged leaves 
(Batrachium, Fig. 135, Utrkularia, Myriophyllum.. Ceratophyllum) stands 
in relation to the slowness of the diffusion of gases in water ; floating 
and aerial leaves of water-plants, on the othe/ hand, are typically 
formed (heterophylly, cf. p. 113). As regards their anatomy 
the submerged leaves are characterised by the absence of stomata, 
and usually of hairs from the epidermis, the cells of which 
contain chlorophyll ; the mesophy 11 has large intercellular spaces, 
and consists of uniform parenchyma, not showing the distinction 
of palisade and spongy tissue. The leaves in transverse section 
thus appear bilaterally symmetrical (Fig. 180). The feeble develop- 
ment of water-conduct- 
ing elements in the 
items and leaves, the 
absence of secondary 
thickening, and the 
absence of roots {Utri- 
cularuiy Ceratophyllum^ 

Jp^olffla)^ are related 



to the absence of trans - 
piration, and of active 


Fig. 180. Transverse secMon of the leaf ot ZanniclielUapoXustris. 

(x 14-6. After So iiKNCK.) 


transport of water. 

The support afforded by the surrounding water renders mechanical 
tissues unnecessary ; the pulling forces exerted in quickly-flowing 
water are met by the central position of the vasc’ilar bundle. 


A feeble movement of water tlirougb the plant which is connected with the 
excretion of water from openings at the tips of the leaves (cf. p. 110) can he 
demonstrated in many submerged water-plants. 


The great development of the intercellular spaces is a striking 
feature of almost all aquatic and marsh plants. They are wide, and 
form a regular system of air-filled chambers and passages, which are 
separated by parenchymatous partitions, usually only one cell thick . 
this is the case, for example, in the stems of Papyrus, Potamogetm, etc., 
in the petioles of the Nymphaeaceae, and in the roots of Jussieua. 
Such tissue is termed aerenchyma. Since its wide air-passages 
serve for the storage of air, and allow of ready diffusion of gases 
within the body of the plant, the rapid transport of oxygen from 
the assimilating green organs to the colourless organs greatly 
facilitate)^ respiration. 
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In some swamp-plants, the subterranean organs of which are in swampy soil with 
little oxygen, special organs are concerned with obtaining this gas ; respiratory 
roots *(PNEUMATOPHOREs, Fig. 18x) grow erect from the muddy soil, obtaining 
^^cygen from the air by lenticel-like pneumathodes, and conducting it by the 
aerenchyma to the subterranean parts. Such plants are found among the Palms 
and in the Mangroves of tropical coasts, some of which are also anchored to 
the mud by a system of aerial stilt-roots springing from the shoots (Fig. 182) (^6). 


2. Land-Plants. — These usually obtain water and nutrient salts 
from the soil, and oxygen and carbon-dioxide from the atmosphere ; 



their aerial shoots give 
off water in the form 
of vapour in the process 
of transpiration. 



■ A few plants of very 

■ moist habitats, especially 
the Hymcnophyllaceae of 
tropical forests, which can 
absorb water by the general 
surface, form an exception. 
Some of them develop no 
roots but have a system 
of water-absorbing hairs 
on tlieir stems or leaves 

j which considerably increase 
' I tlie absorbent surface. 

The construction of 
land plants differs ac- 


Fio. 181.— Respiratory roots of (After ^ tneir OCCUr- 

JoH. Schmidt.) rence in Constantly 

, T.,' ,• moist localities, dry 

localities or climates, or intermittently moist climates. 

(a) Adaptations to constantly moist Habitats. Hygrophytes 
- Terrestrial plants which inhabit situations in which the atmosphere 
IS permanently moist, such as many shade plants, are spoken of as 
hygrophilous or hygrophytks. Like water-plants they have no need 
ot arrangements to dimmish transpiration, but, on the contrary 
require to facilitate the giving off of water from the aerial shoots 
(HYGROMOIIPHY). O.'ily in this way can a .sufficiently active movement of 
water from the roots in the soil to the organs above ground be ensured 
to supply the requisite quantity of nutrient salts. VVhen the air is too 
Jy they soon wilt and may perish. Muny hygrophytes, especially 
those that inhabit the moistest situations moist tropical' forestsf 
resemble water-plants in form and structure. 


Hygrophytes have expanded, thin, leaf-blades of delicate texture • tPe.. n 

.f .i..d b.. 

the pieseece of aumerous living halm or l>a,>illae. Thv outer v^illa of the 
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epidermal cells, which contain chloroplasts, are very thin and covered by a delicate 
cuticle. The not very numerous stomata are not sunken but frequently are even 
raised above the general level of the epidermis. The large-celled raesophyll has 
very large intercellular spaces. The process of assimilation in the weak illumination 
of the shaded habitats requires to be facilitated in these plants by their hygromorphy. 
Many hygrophytes have, in their hydathodes, means of giving off liquid water 
(Fig. 238) when transpiration in the moist air is almost stopped. The wa-^er may be 
actively secreted by glandular hairs or passively pressed out from the vascular 
bundles through wat^r-stomata (Fig 130). 

In correspondence with their constantly moist and shaded habitats and re 'need 
transpiration the root - system and the water - conducting vascular tissues of 
hygrophytes are usually poorly developed. 

(b) Adaptations to physiologically dry Habitats op to dry 

Climates. Xerophytes 

Plants, the shoots of which 
are exposed to dry air while 
they have difficulty in obtaining 
aPx adequate or sufficiently rapid 
supply of water to make good 
the loss in transpiration, require 
arrangements to diminish the 
latter process. The ordinary 
limitation of transpiration by 
closure of the stomata is not 
sufficient in the case of plants 
of exceptionally dry habitats 
or climates. Only a few cormo- 
phytes can withstand drying 
up, as do many Lichens and 
Bryophyta (cf. p. 205), and most 
of them die when wilting is 
carried far. 

Plants with such arrange- 
ments to diminish the loss of 
water are termed xp^Rornii.ous 
or XEROPHYTES. They are recognisable by their general habit. The 
morphological peculiarities which are involved in arrangements to 
diminish transpiration are referred to collectively as the xerophytic 
structure (xeromorphy). Desert plants, the plants of dry rocks 
and many epiphytes (cf. p. 173) are naturally extreme xerophytes. 
There are also xerophytes without maiked xeromorphy. These are 
able to obtain water from relatively dry soil owing to the high 
absorbent* power resulting from a concentrated ccll-sap. 

Both morphological and anatomical arrangements are concerned in 
diminishing transpiration. Some of these adaptations may at the 
same time he protective against strong insolation or overheating. 

The following are anatomical features which serve to diminish 



Fkj. 182. — Stilt-roots in Jihizophora mucronata 
in the Malay Archipelago. (After Karrten.) 
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transpiration : thick cutinised epidermal cell - walls and cuticle ; 
reflection of light from the cuticle ; mucilaginous epidermal cells ; 
formation of waxy and resinous coatings ; accumulation of calcium 
carbonate ; in the case of stems and roots, layers of cork ; reduction 
in the number of stomata ; narrowing of the stomata and their occlusion 
by resin or wax ; sinking of the stomata below the general level 
of the epidermis, either singly (Fig, 183) or in numbers in special 
flask - shaped depressions of the under side of the leaf {e.g. 
Oleander), or the over -arching of the stomata by adjoining 
cells so that they come to be situated in cavities protected from the 
wind. Hairs, whether woolly, stellate, or scaly, which early become 
filled with air and give the plants a whitish or grey appearance 

(Edelweiss, Australian 
Proteaceae, Olive), may 
serve as a protection 
against the sun’s rays. 
On the other hand, 
evergreen leaves may 
be small, leathery, and 
relatively poor in sap 
{e.g. sclerophyllous ever- 
green plants of the 
Mediterranean region, 
such as the Olive and 
Myrtle). The small 
size of the intercellular 

Fig. 183. — Transverse section of the epidermis of Aloe nigricans. spacCS in thc meSOphyll 

is characteristic of the 
leaves of well-marked 

sclerophylls (Fig. 186) ; there is often no spongy tissue, but frequently 
several layers of palisade-cells beneath both upper and lower epidermis 
so that the structure of the leaf becomes bilaterally symmetrical. 



By sinking of the stomata or by a covering of dead hairs spaces of quiet air 
saturated with water-vapour are obtained. The effect of this is to diminish the 
evaporation from the stomata. 

In not a few otherwise xei'omorphous xerophytes the number of stomata per 
sq. cm. of the leaf surface is especially large. This is also found in some sun- 
leaves. This peculiaiity must be advantageous for assimilation while the stomata 
remain more or less open in air that is not too dry. 

These anatomical arrangements are usually associated with 
morphological peculiarities of the external form. * 

^ Many xerophytes with small leaves have the branches crowded 
together to form a dense cushion {e.g, many Alpine plants, Fig. 184) : 
not only is transpiration checked by this, but ^ protection against too 
strong insolation is obtained. 
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A very effective protection against transpiration and light is 
obtained by the leaf- surface being placed vertically (Australian Acacias 
and Myrtaceae) ; this is often associated with a reduction of the 
lamina and a flattening of the petiole (phyllodes, Figs. 136, 185). 
Such leaves avoid more or less completely the rays of the sun when 
this is at its highest, and excessive heating and transpir J:ion are 
thus prevented. 


A similar position of the leaves is met with in some jf our native plant; such 
as Lactitca acariola^ the Compass Plant in which all tL 3 le-wes sL*nd vertically and 
in the direction of north and south 



Fkj. 184 . — Raoulia mammiUaria from New Zealand, showing the 
cushion-like shape. (From Sohimper’s riant-Geography.) 


The most important and most frequent means of protection against 
excessive transpiration is by the reduction of the transpiring surface. 
This is effected by the dwarfing of the plant (nanism) by diminished 
branching, by reduc- 
tion in the number 
of khaves, an^J lastly 
by reduction of the 
shoots or leaf-blades. 

'^he free surface of 
the leaf is reduced in 
the grasses of exposed 
situations and in cer- 
tain Ericaceae by the 
inrollingof thesurface 
(Fig. 187). In the 
Genisteae, Cujires- 
saceae, and some New 
Zealand species of Veronica (cf. also Fig. 188), it is effected by 
reduction of the lamina, which is completely lost in Cactaceae, in 
some tree-like species of Enphorhia^ and in some Asclepiadaceae. 

With the reduction in the leaf-surface the assimilation of carbon 
is also diminished, and a compensatory development of chlorophyll- 
containing parenchyma takes place in the stems of such plants. The 
twigs of the Broom {Sarothamnus scoparius), which bear only occasional 
leaves that are soon shed, are elongated and green (SCLEROCAULGUS 
PLANTS;. A striking modification is exhibited by shoots which only 
develop reduced leaves, while the stems become flat and leaf-like and . 
assume the functions of leaves. Such leaf-like shoots are called CLADODES 
or PHYLLOCLADES (Figs. 189. 190), those flattened shoots which have 
limited growth and specially leaf-like appearance being termed phyllo- 
clades, and other flattened axes cladodes. An instructive example of 
such formations is furnished by Ilnscus aculeatus (Fig. 189), a small 
shrub of the Mediterranean region whose stems bear in the axils of 
their scale-like leaves (/) broad sharp-pointed phylloclades {d) which 
have altogether the appearance of leaves. The flowers arise from the 
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upper surface of these phylloclades, in the axils of scale-leaves. This 
affords a good example of the analogy between organs. The appear- 
ance and functions of the phylloclades are those of leaves, but the 
morphological features mentioned above show that they are shoots. 
A leaf-like flattening of the massive stems, which thus form cladodes, 

is met with in the well-known 
Opuntias (Fig. 190), the bases of the 
branches remaining narrow. 

Special interest attaches to some 
xerophytes in which the stems as 
well as the leaves are reduced. Thus 
in the epiphytic orchid Taeniophyllum 
(Fig. 191) the flattened green roots 
represent the vegetative organs and 
carry on the functions of the leaves. . 

The great development of scleren- 
chyma in the shoots of many xero- 
phytes not only contributes to 
the rigidity of the plant, but is 




7 . ybnAiU/MtU. 


Fi(j. IS5.— Acacia niarginata, with vertically- 
placed pliyl lodes. (From Schimper’s riant - 
Geogmphy. } 


Fig. 18C.— Transverse section of the leaf 
of Capparis spinusa, var. aegyptmca. 
(X 40. ScHiMPER, after Voi.kers^.) 


associated wdth the development of THORNS. Thus spiny shoots, 
though not lacking in plants of our own climate that are not 
xeromorphic, are characteristic of many xerophytes of deserts and 
steppes. The thorns are lignified and rigid pointed structures that 
may either be unbranched or branched. They originate by the modi- 
fication of leaves or parts of leaves (leaf-thornr), of shoots (shoot- 
thorns), or less commonly of roots (root-thorns). In the Barberry 
(Berberis vulgaris) the leaves borne on the main shoots are transformed 
into thorns which are usually tri-radiate, while the lateral branches 
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bearing the foliage leaves stand in the axils of these thorns. In the 
Cactaceae also (Fig. 190) the thorns arise from leaf-primordia. In 
Bohinia (Fig. 192, cf. also Accacia, Fig. 699), and in the succulent 
species of Euphorbia, the two stipules of each leaf form thorns. Shoot- 
thorns are found in Prunus spinosa, Crataegus oxycantha, and Gleditschia 
(Fig. 193). 

In CoUetia crucmta all the shoots are flattened and spiny, so that, in addition 
to serving as protective structures, they perform the duties of the leaves wh:’ h are 



-C 
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Fig. 187. -Transverse seetions of fclie leaf of Stiyia rapillata (Gramiiieatv. The leaf above in the closed 
state, the half leaf below expanded. U, lower surface, vithont stomata ; 0, upper surface, 
with stomata (S); C, chlorophyllous mesophyll. fx 30. AUcr Kerner \on Marilaun.) 

soon lost. The plant is an American shrub belonging to the Kliamnaceae and 
grows in dry sunny situations. Root-thorns occur on tlie sterns of some Palms 
e.g. Acanthovrhiza) and in Myrmecodia among Dicotyledons. 

Many xeropbytes not merely strictly control the giving off of water 
in transpiration, but, when it is obtainable, store water in special 
water-storage tissues against periods of need ^cf. p. 46). In some 
cases the epidermal cells attain a large size or they may be divided 
parallel to the upper surface and give rise to a many-layered water- 
tissue (various Piperaceae, Begoniaceae, species of Ficus, Tradescantia^, 
The water-storage tissue often has a more central position, and when 
largely developed gives the character of succulent plants. In certain 
Umbelliferae, Cucurbitaceae, Compositae Asclepiadaceae, and in species 
of Pelargonium and Oxalis of the steppes and deserts the roots are 
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transformed for water-storage. Leaf- succulents are more common {e.g. 


Sedum, Stmpervivum, ^4 gave, Aloe, 
(Fig‘ 8 3 B ) Mesemhryantheraiim), 
while examples of stem-succulents 
are afforded bv the Cactaceae, 
species of Euphorbia, Sfopelia, and 
other Asclepiadaceae (Figs. 190, 



Fig, 1S8. Salicornia herhacm (Clif^iiopodi- 
aceae), a characteristic haio})hyte. 
(From Sciiimper’s Plant-Geography.) 



Fi<i. 181» — Twiii of JiHscns aculeatus (Lili- 
acoae). /, Tjoaf; d, phylloclade ; hi, 
dower. (Xat. size. After SonENOK.) 



Ftg, ]d0. — Opuntia i.to'nacantha, Haw., showing 
flowtu- and fruit. (J nat. size. After 
ScifUMANN.) 


194) and Kleiuia among the Compositae, The columnar oj* spherical 
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Cactaceae are especially characteristic of arid regions in the new world, 
while Euphorbias and /i sclepiadaceae of similar habit take their place in 
the eastern hemisphere (Fig. 194 a-c). The “ cactus-form ’’ is evidently 



Fig. ld\,—Tae,}iophiinum ZoUinrieri, A xeropbytic orchid without leaf or stem but with green 
flatteiip'' rcots. (Nat. size. From Sen imper's Wiesner.) 

very advantageous for xeropliytes especially for those that have to 
succeed in very dry situations. Similarity in the mode of life has 
thus brought about a corresponding form in vddely distinct plants. 
This phenomenon of convergence of characters is not infrequent. 
In extreme cases the form 
of the stem or the leaf 
of succulent plants may 
approach that of a sphere ; 
tliis, for a given volume, 
exposes the minimum surface 
and is thus advantageous 
in diminishing transpiration. 

Noll has estimated that 
the loss of water from a 
spherical Cactus is 600 
times less than from an 
equally heavy plant of 
Arisiolochia sip/io with its 
much greater surface. Such fig. lys.-stem tuon. r,f 

Gleditschia triacanth os. 
Bat. size. After 

(^nat.size. After Schenok.) xui Schenck.) 

water. 

(e) Adaptations to periodically moist Climates. Tropophytes (^'). 
In some moist and warm regions the climate remains almost 
equally favourable to the growth of plants throughout the 
year. Wherever, however, there is a marked periodicity in the 
climate, with an alternation between a period favourable to the growth 
of plants ^and a more or less injurious season, a corresponding 




Fig. 192.— Fart of stem and com- 
pound leaf of Robinia Pscud- 

amcia. n, Stipules modified succiilent stems are really 

inoo thorns ; q, pulvinus. , r . p 

^ tuberous storage organs for 
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FERIODICITY is fouiid ill the vital processes of the plants. The resting 
period may be brorght about either by dryness or by the cold of a 
winter season. Many of the plants living under such a climate show 
differences in structure as compared with those of uniformly moist 
tropical regions. Only those forms will succeed that can endure the 
unfavourable period in one way or another. The main danger when 
a cold winter alternates with a summer period lies in death from 
lack of water during the physiologically - dry cold period. This 
danger does not threaten extreme xerophytes since they are suited 
to dry habitats in the favourable period. It is otherwise with plants 
that are not xeromorphic. The majority of our native cormophytic 
plants show protective arrangements against an unfavourable season. 



Fi«. 104.~PJaiits with succulent stems, a, S(a^>eHa graiidijhm\ b, Ccreus Pringki ; 
c, Euphorbia erusa. Q nat. size. ) 

In the favourable period they resemble hygrophytes in not requiring 
any special protection against excessive transpiration, but they behave 
as extreme xerophytes during the unfavourable period. Such plants 
are spoken of as tropophytes. 

The plants of periodically moist climates may be perennial woody 
plants (trees and shrubs), perennial herbaceous plants, and annual 
herbs. 

It is especially the leaves as the organs ol transpiration that are 
exposed to risk during dry periods. Thus the shedding of the 
hygromorphic leaves before the unfavourable period in the case of 
deciduous trees or the dying down of the leafy shoots in many 
herbaceous plants is readily understood. A few evergreen plants with 
xeromorphous leaves (ejj. the Conifers and Ilex) appear as exceptions to 
this. Further, the embryonic tissue, from which the lost parts will be 
replaced at the commencement of the favourable season, may require 
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to be specially protected from the risk of desiccation. This is effected 
in a variety of ways. 

1. The woody plants of periodically moist climates protect the 
growing points within winter buds (Fig. 195) during the dry or 
winter period. 


Such buds are protected by the bud-scales which are in close coni jet. These 
may be derived from entire primordial leaves that remain unsegrn nted but more 
commonly are formed from the enlarged and modifad leaf-base. The upper 
portion of the leaf may scarcely develop or may be recognisable at the tip of 
the bud-scale in a more or less reduced condition. Jhus in an onening bud 
of the Horse Chestnut {Atsoulu6 /nppocasia^ium) in tho spring the small leaf- 
blade can be clearly seen in the case of the inner 
bud-scales, while it is scarcely v^isible on the 
outer scales. In other cases (e.g. in the O t-k; 
the bud -scales arise from stipules and thus also 
belong to the leaf-base. The base of a sub- 
tending leaf may remain and cover the axillary 
bud after the i est of the leaf is shed ; in llohiaia 
such a leaf- base provides the entire protection 
for the winter-bud. 

Bud-scales are thick, leathery, and hard, and 
usually brown in colour. They are rendered 
even more effective in protecting the buds from 
desiccation by corky or hairy coverings, by 
excretions of resin, gum, or mucilage, and by 
the enclosure of air between the scales. Resin, 
etc., are usually secreted by peculiar, stalked, 
glandular hairs or ooi.t.etebs (cf. Fig. 53) ; in the 
case of the winter buds of many trees {e,g, the 
Horse Chestnut) a mixture of gum and resin is 
thus secreted and, becoming free on the bursting 
of the cuticle, flows between the scales, sticking 
them together. When the buds open in the 
spring the bud-scales as a rule arc shed. The 
internodes between them being very short, the 
scales leave closely crowded scars on the shoots by the help of which tbe growth 
of successive vears can be recognised. 



Fi<4. — Wint(jr biuLs of the Beech 

(Faqas sylvatica). ]:ns, Bud-scales. 
(Nat. size. After Schknck.) 


2. The perennial herbs sacrifice not only the leaves but whole 
leafy ‘^hoots with their buds, so far as these project in the air and are 
exposed to the danger of drying. The buds that persist through the 
winter may be just above the surface of the soil but protected by 
fallen leaves or by snow, or they are subterr.'^nean (geophytes) and 
more effectively protected both against desiccation and frost by the 
surrounding earth. 

When the persisting buds are above ground they may be borne on creeping 
surface shoots {e.g. Saxifraga, Stellarm holosteat Thymus, etc.), or on subterranean 
shoots or rhizomes, as in the perennial rosette-plants {Beilis, Taraxacum, Primula), 
and in biennials which pass the winter with a rosette of leaves {e.g, Ferhascum, 
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Digitalis^ etc.). Here also, as in the case of geophytes, subterranestn storage 
organs may occur. 


In the GEOPHYTES or herbs with subterranean buds which 

persist through the winter, the parts which bear the buds have a 
construction corresponding to their life in the soil. They may be meta- 
morphosed shoots (rhizomes, tubers, bulbs), or metamorphosed roots 
root-tubers). The huds that form new shoots in the spring require 
a supply of food - materials, especially when they are placed some 
distance below the surface. These food-materials were constructed 


in the preceding favourable season before the aerial shoots died down. 

The subterranean 
organs, formed 
largely of storage 
parenchyma, are 
naturally thick or 
swollen, to allow of 
the accumulation of 
reserve - materials. 
Such storage organs 
are utilised by 
many animals and 
by man as a source 
of food. They be- 
come gradually de- 
pleted at the com- 
mencement of the 
period favourable 
for vegetation, and 
then (except in the 
case of many 
rhizomes) perish 
and are replaced. 

(a) Root- stocks or rhizomes and stem-tubers are colourless 
subterranean shoots, the former being thick or relatively thin with 
shorter or longer internodes (Figs. 121, 139), while the latter {e.g. 
the Potato-tuber, Fig. 196) are greatly thickened. The leaves, as is 
the rule in subtei'ranean shoots, are developed as scales. The reserve- 
materials are stored in the stem, which is on this account usually 
swollen. By the presence of scale-leaves, with their axillary buds, 
the absence of a root-cap and the internal structure, a rhizome or 
tuber can be distinguished from a root. 



Fio. 100. — Part of a gi owing Potato-plant, Solu‘->vm tub,rosum. The 
whole plant has been developed from the dai k -coloured tuber 
m tlic centre. nat. size. After Schenck.) 


While all transitions between rhizomes and shoot-tubers exist, roots are usually 
absent from the latter, while the rhizomes, which may grow horizontally, obliquely, 
or vertically, and be branched or unbranched, as a rule bear roots. 

In Fig. 139 is shown the rhizome of Solomon’is? Seal {Polygonaium muUi^ 
florum), which has been already referred to as an example of a symppdium. At 
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c, df and e are seen the scars of the aerial shoots of the three preceding years ; at 
h may be seen the base of the stem growing at the time the rhizome was taken 
from the ground, while at a is shown the bud of the next year’s aerial growth. 

The tubers of the Potato, of Colchicum autiimnale, and Crocus sativus, are 
examples of stem-tubers. Th.^ tubers of the Potato (Fig. 196) are subterranean 
shoots with swollen axes and reduced leaves. They are formed from the ends of 
branched underground shoots or runners (stolons), and thus develop at a little 
distance from the parent-plant. The so-called eyes on the outside of a potato, 
from which the next year’s growth arises, are in reality axillary buds, ’''ut the 


scales which represent their subtending leaves can only be distinguished on very 
young tubers. The parent-plant dies aftc the form^rion of tije tubers, and 



197, — Longitudinal section 
of Tulip bulb, Tullpa Gesneriana. 


ihe reserve-food stored in the tubers nourishes 
the shoots which afterwards develop from the 
eyes. 

In tae Avtumn Crocus (Fig. 830), new tubers 
arise from axillary buds near the base of the 
modified shoot, but in the Saffron (Fig. 839), 



zk; Modified stem; zs, scale-leaves; 
r, teniiinal bud ; k, vudiiuent of a 
young bulb ; w, roots. (Nat. 
size. After Scuenck.) 


Fig. L» 8 . — Root-tubers of Dahlia rarUO'ilU. s, The 
lower portions of tbe cut stems. (| nat. size. 
After ScHENCK.) 


from br .ls n<!ar tlie apex. In consequence of this in the one case the new 
tubers appear to grow out of the side, and in the other to spring from the top of 


The Radish is also a tuberous stem, altViougb only a portion of a single 
intemode. the hypocotyl of the seedling, is involved in the swelling. The upper- 
most portion of the main root also contributes to this. 

The Kohi rabi has an above-ground tuberous stem d- rived from a number of 
internodes of tlie shoots and rich in stored reserve-materials. 

(b) Bulbs (e.g. Onion, Tulip, Hyacinth) also belong to the class 
of subterranean metamorphosed shoots. They represent a Jortened 
shoot with, a flattened discoid stem (Fig. 197 sk), the fleshy thickened 
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scale leaves of which are filled with reserve food-material. The 
aerial shoot of a bulb develops from its axis, while new bulbs afe 
formed from buds (k) in the axils of the scale-leaves. 

(c) Other herbaceous perennials of periodically moist climates 
(e,g. the Dahlia and many Orchids) form root-tubers (Figs. 198, 199). 
They resemble the stem-tubers, though tbeir true nature can be 
recognised by the presence of a root-cap, the absence of leaves, and 
the internal structure. Tuberous main roots are found in the Carrot 
and the Beet, both of which are biennial plants. 


The morphology of the tubers of the Orchidaceae is peculiar ; they are ovate 
(Fig. 199, cf. Figs. S.57, 861) or paliuately divided {Orchia latifolia, Fig. 858). 
They ar^, to a great extent, made up of a fleshy swollen root terminating above in 
a shoot-bud. In the adjoining figure (Fig. 199) both an old {V) and a young 

tuber {t") are represented still 
united together. The older 
tuber has produced its flower- 
ing shoot {h)f and has begun to 
shrivel ; a bud, formed at the 
base of the shoot, in the axil 
of a scale-leaf {$), has already 
developed an adventitious root 
which has given rise to the 
younger tuber. Roots of 
ordinary form arise from the 
base of the stem above the 
tuber. 

Many bulbs, tubers, and 
rhizomes occur at a specific 
DEPTH, which may, however, 
vary witli the natuie of the 
soil. Thus the rhizome of 
Paris is placed at a depth of 
2-5 cm., that of Armn at 6-12 
cm., of Colchimm at 10-16 cm.. 
The seeds of these ])laiits germinate close 



Fro. 100. — Root-tubei of Orchis somewhat diugiannnatically 
r(‘presented. t', The old root-tuber ; t", the young root- 
tuber ; h, floral shoot ; s, scale-leaf with axijlary bud, 
from which the new tuber has arisen ; r, ordinary adven- 
titious roots ; n, the scar on the old tuber marking ’ts 
attachmeiit to its irarent-shoot. (J nat. size.) 


and of Asparagus officinalis at 20-40 cm. 
to the surface of the soil so that the subterranean shoots of the young plants must 
penetrate more and more deeply into the earth. This may be efleeted by the 
movements of growth of the stem (cf. p. 846) or by contractile roots. Thus in 
Lilinm (Fi^. 200) all the roots arc highly contractile ; this is best seen in Fig. 200, 
3, where the two lowest roots have contracted strongly and so altered the position 
of the bulb that tbr higher roots appear curved near their attachment. When the 
bulb has reached the proper depth it is only drawn down each year to compensate 
for the onward growth of the growing point. In other cases all the roots are not 
contractile {Arutn), or only one or a few contractile roots are developed (Crocus^ 
Gladiolus). While tlie above examples are of lateral roots a similar result may be 
brought about by the main root. Thus in seme rosette-plants the main root 
continues to contract as secondary growth proceeds, so that the growing point of 
the shoot is drawn down each year as much as it is raised by its own growth, and 
the rosette of leaves remaius pressed against the surface of the soil {e.g. Gentiana 
lutea). 
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3. AnnuEl herbs do not retain their vegetative organs during the 
unfavourable season, which they pass safely in the form of dry seeds 
within which the reserve- materials are stored. 

The more uniformly favouiable for vegetation the climate is- 
throughout the year (as in the moist tropical regions) the more do 


3 1 f 2. 



Fig. 200. -1 4, Genuination of Lilium wartagon (reduced). TIk- hori^^jontal line marks the surface 
of the soil ; the vertical line is graduated in centimetre.s. i, Seedling atUudied to seed ; 

plant at end of the second year ; d, young plant still desceiidiTig in the soil ; 4, full-grown 
Ijlant at its normal depth. 5, Colchicnm autumnale (somewhat reduced). The original 
position of the tuber, which has been altered by the contraction of the roots, is shown by 
the dotted outline. 6, Contracted root of Lilium. (x 6. After Rimbach.) 

evergreen woody plants preponderate, though evergreen perennial 
herbs are also present. On the other hand, as the periodicity in the 
climate becomes more extreme, as in regions with a long dry period or 
in climates with severe winters, the percentage of deciduous tropophytes 
with marked protective arrangements increases, while annual plants 
and geophytes preponderate among the herbs. Annual plants become 
rare in regions where the growing season is very short and cold as in 
the case of arctic and alpine floras. 
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(b) Adaptations for obtaining Light f 

Tn the luxuriant vegetation produced under favourable climatic 
conditions plants of large or gigantic size are met with. Ihe primeval 
tropical forest is composed of such large trees (cf. also p. 1 33), beneath 
the shade of which larger and smaller evergreen shrubs and ever- 
green herbaceous plants live. The direct sunlight is in large pai't 
intercepted by the foliage of the upper strata of this vegetation and 
does not reach the smaller plants. 

In the struggle for light and space two groups of cormophytes of 
characteristic construction have emerged, in addition to trees and shrubs. 
These are the climbing plants or lianes and the epiphytes. They 



Fro, 201.— Portion of stem and leaf of the common Peu, 
Fisum satiimm. Sy Stem ; ri, stipules ; I, leaflets of the 
compound leaf ; r, leatlets modified as tendrils ; n, floral 
shoot. (5 nat, size. After Schenck.) 


Fio. 2{)'2.—Lathyrvs ApTiaca. 
.s, Stem ; n, stipules ; 
b, leaf- tendril. G nat. 
.size. After S('HENCK.) 


are specially characteristic of the tropics, though also represented in our 
native flora. 

1. Lianes or Climbing Plants — These are able without great 

expenditure of material in the construction of columnar stems to raise 
their folinge above the shade of the forest and obtain stronger light. 
Their slender stems climb by the help of the shoots, trunks, and 
branches of other plants. It is the ropc-like stems of lianes that 
render many parts of the tropical jungle almost impenetrable. 

Climbing is effected in a number of different ways. Some plants 
SCRAMBp by means of hooked lateral .shoots, by hairs and prickles, by 
a combination of these or by means of thorns (c.g. Galium aparine, 
Koses, Solarium dulcamara ) ; others climb by means of roots (root- 
CLIMBERS, e.g. Ivy, many Araceae, Fig. 826), or by twining stems 
(twining plants, e.g. Hop, Scarlet Runner l^ean) ; in others tendrils 
are developed as special organs of attachment (tendril-climbers). 
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Tendrils are slender, cylindrical, branched or unbranched organs ; they 
are irritable to contact (cf. p. 356), and thus able to encircle supports 
to which they attach the plant. They may be metamorphosed 
SHOOTS (stem-tendrils) as in the Vine, the Wild Vine (Fig. 203), and 
the Passion-flower. In other cases they are transformed leaves 
as in the Gourd, the Cucumber, and Lathyrus aphaca (Fi,g. 202); 
in the last example the functions of the leaf-blade, which has become 
the tendril, have been assumed by the expanded stipules. In the Pea 
(Fig. 201) and many other cases the uppermost leaflets of the pinnate 
leaf form a branched tendril. 

In some forms of the Wild Vine Parihenocissus (Fig. 203) the 
branched tendrils bear attaching discs at their tips and can thus fasten 
the plant to flat surfaces. 

The great width of the vessels and sieve-tubes is characteristic of almost all 
lianes. In tropical climbers anomalous secondary growth is frequently met with, 
resulting in a subdivided, woody mass that renders 
the long, rop* -liive stems capable of withstanding 
bending and twisting. A very peculiar structure 
is exhibited by many lianes of tne Bignoniaceae, 
the wood of which is cleft by radially-projectirg 
masses of bast (Fig. 205). The ])rimary stem of the 
Bignoniaceae shows the ordinary circular arrange- 
ment of the vascular bundles. Wood and bast are 
at first produced from the cambium ring in the 
usual manner, and an inner, normal cylinder of axial 
wood is formed. The cambium ring, after performing 
for a time its normal functions, begins, at certain 
points, to give off internally only a very small 
quantity of wood, and externally a correspondingly 
large amount of bast. As a result of this, deep 
wedges of irregularly-widening bast project into 
the outer so-called PEiii AXIAL WOOD (Fig. 205). The 
originally complete cambium becomes thereby broken 
into longitudinal bands, Avhich are broader in front of the projecting wood than at 
the apices of the bast- wedges. As the periaxial wood is always developed I’rom the 
inside and the wedges of bast from the outside of their respective cambium ])ands, they 
extend past each other without forming any lateral connection. Several woody 
cylinders are found in a number of tropical lianes belonging to Serjania (Fig. 204) 
and Pauulinia, which are geiie-a of the Sapindaceae. This anomalous condition 
arises from the unusual position of the primary vascular bundles, which are not 
arranged in a circle but form a deeply -lobed ring ; so that, by the development 
of interfascicular cambium, the cambium of ea,ch lobe :s united into a separate 
cambium ring. Each of these rings, independency of the others, then gives 
rise to wood and bast (Fig. 204). 

2. Epiphytes (^^^). — In another group of cormophytes the leaves 
obtain stronger light by the plants being able to establish themselves 
on the stems and branches of high trees instead of being rooted in the 
ground. Such plants are termed epiphytes. Since the trees only 



cdspidata. li, Steie-leiidrils. 
nat. si/e. AfierNoLJ..) 
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ifford them support they may be replaced by inorganic substrata such 
*,s rocks. Only such plants as have seeds which will be carried by 
wind or animals to the branches of trees can adopt an epiphytic mode 
Df life. The supply of the requisite water and nutrient salts will 
Bvidently be a difficulty. Consequently special adaptations are found 
to meet this ; in many epiphytes shoot- tubers serve for water storage 
(e.g, in the Orchidaceae), being replenished in moist periods, or there 
may be adaptations to catch water more directly. 



Fig. 204.— Transverse section of 
the stem of Serj(mia Laruoi- 
texiim. ak, Part of the rup- 
tured sclereiichymatous 
of the pericyclo ; Zand I*, ba.st 
zoiie.s ; Ig, wood ; m, medulla, 
(x 2. After Strasburger.) 



Fkj. 205. — Transverse section of the stem of one of the 
Bignoniaceae. (Nat. size. Aftei Schenck.) 


In our latitudes epiphytes are represented only by some Algae, Lichens, and 
Bryophyta growing on the bark of trees ; most of these can withstand dessication. 
In the tro])ics, however, many cormophytes live as epiphytes. These plants 
belong especially to the Pteridophyta and the families Orchidaceae, Bromeliaceae, 
and Araceae, etc. 

Their difFiculty in obtaining water explains why the tropical epiphytes are nearly 
all well-marked xerophytes (Fig. 1 91). They are fastened by attaching hoots which 
are relatively short, imbranched, and negatively heliotropic, and grow round and 
clasp the branch on which the plant grows. In addition to these attaching roots, 
much longer absoubent boots are found in many Araceae, hanging down freely in 
the air without bi Uiching until they reach the soil. 

Most epiphytes, however, have no conne^dion with the ground and are dependent 
on the rainfall for their water-supply ; they frequently have special arrangements 
for collecting and retaining this. The many-layered epidermis of the aerial roots 
of many Orchids, and of various Aroids, undergoes a peculiar modification 
and forms the so-called velamen, a parchment -like sheath surrounding 
the roots, and often attaining a considerable thiekness. The cells of this 
enveloping sheath are generally provided with spiral or reticulate thickenings, 
and lose their living contents. They then become filled with either water or 
air, depending upon the amount of moisture contained in the -surrounding 
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atmosphere. These root -envelopes absorb water like blotting-paper; when the 
velanien is filled with water the underlying tissues impart a greenish tint to the 
root ; but if it contains only air the root appears white. In other epi|;hytic 
Orchidaceae and Araceae there are upwardly-directed roots forming a branched 
network in which falling leaves, etc., are cauglit and transformed in^o humus that 


retains moisture. Among the Ferns also there are epiphytes which collect humus 


by means of their leaves. 
In Asplenium nidus the 
leaves form a rosette 
enclosing a funnel- 
shaped cavity above the 
summit of the stem, and 
humus accumulates in 
this. In species of Poly- 
podium and Plaiyceriii,m 
special pocket-leaves and 
mantle-leaves serve for 
the accumulation of 
humas and wat er. The 
transformation of the 
leaves of the Ascle- 
piadaceous plant Dis- 
chidia rafflesiana (Fig. 
206) goes still further. 
Some of the leaves 
form deep pitchers with 
narrow mouths in which 
the w’ater of transpira- 
tion becomes condensed ; 
roots, which branch 
freely, grow into the 
pitchers, and obtain not 
only w^ater but valuable 
nitrogenous substances. 
The pitchers are, in fact, 
usually tenanted by 
colonies of ants, and 



their excreta and re- 
mains form a source of 
food to the plant. 

The American Bro- 


Fig. 20l>.- A, Dischidia Kaffleaiana with foliagc-leaves (Oand pitcher 
leaves (k). B, Pitcher cut longitudinally ; o, opening ; st, stalk ; 
w, root. (A about B about | nat. size. After Treub.) 


meliaceae afford an extreme type of epiphytic plants in w^hich the roots may 
be completely wanting {e.g. Tillandsia vmeoides) or serve for attachment only. 
The absorption of water is entirely by means of .peculia-, expanded, peltate hairs 
borne on the leaves. In many of these plants water collects in the cavities formed by 
the closely associated leaf-bases, and the plants are spoken of as cistern ehphytbs. 


(e) Adaptations of Green Cormophytes to special Modes 
of Nutrition 


The so-called insectivorous or carnivorous plants must be 
referred to here These are plants provided with arrangements 
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for the capture and retention of small animals, especially insects, and 
for the subsequent solution, digestion, and absorption of the captured 
animals. All these insectivorous plants are provided with chlorophyll, 
and can thus live autotrophically. 

A great variety of contrivances for the capture of insects are made 
use of by carnivorous plants. The leaves of Drosera are covered with 
peculiar emergences (“ tentacles ”), the stalks of which are traversed 
by vascular strands while the glandular extremities discharge a viscid 
acid secretion (Figs. 207, 208). A small insect which comes in 
contact with any of the tentacles is caught in the sticky secretion, 
and in its ineffectual struggle to free 
itself only comes in contact with other 
glands and is even more securely held. 
Excited by the contact - stimulus, all the 
other tentacles curve over and close upon 


Fig. 207.— Leaves of Drosera rotundifolia. That on the left with its partly incurved tentaeles is 

viewed from above, that on the right with expanded tentacles from the sidt'. (x 4. After 

Darwin.) 

the captured insect, while the leaf-blade itself becomes concave and 
surrounds the small prisoner more closely. 

In Ping^iiciUa it is tlie leaf margins which fold over any small insects that may 
be held by the minute epidermal glands. In species of Utricularia (Fig. 209), 
which grow frequently in stagnant w^ater, small green bladders (metamorphosed 
leaf-segments) are found on the dissected leaves. In each bladder, wEich is fdled 
with water, there is a small rpiadrangular opening closed by an elastic valve, wdiich 
only opens inwaids. If small aquatic animals, especially crustaceans come in 
contact with one of the four lever-like bristles projecting from the lower margin of 
the lid of the bladder or with the lid itselt, they are drawn into the bladder by a 
peculiar “gulping movement'’; this comes about by the release of the elastic 
tension of the wall, dependent on a cohesion mechanism (cf. p. 336). The valve 
springs back into place and closes the opening so that the animals are imprisoned. 
Hairs projecting from the inner surface of the bladder absorb the digested remains 
of the animals and also some of the w^ater. In this w'ay the condition of elastic 
tension is re-establised and the bladder is again' ready to p*erform the gulping 
movement 
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More remarkable still, and even better adapted for its purpose, is 
the mechanism exhibited by some exotic insectivorous plants. In 
the case of Venus’s fly-trap [Dionaea), growing in the peat-bogs of North 
Carolina, the capture of insects is effected by the sudden closing together 
of the two halves of the leaf, which are fringed with long bristles. 
Fig. 210 shows a leaf of Dlonma in the expanded condition, ready for 
the capture of an insect. 

The rare European wat^r-plaiit Aldrovaiida has similarly formed leaves. 


In the case of other exotic insectivorous plants {Nepe^ithes, 
Cephalotus, Sarracema, Daning^onia), the traps for 
the capture of animal -food aie formed by the 
leaves which grow in ihe shape of pitchers (Figs. 
211, 212). The lerves of Neptiifhes, for example, 
have the form of pitchers which are usually 





T.r,i-w.lP Of Fio. UtricAilaria rulgaris. A, Part of leaf with several 

iMO, iiOb. e ‘ ; p blvlders (x 2). B, Single pinnule of leaf with bladder (X 15). 

mrCt “tudini. se;t.,,rof a „,a,.der(.. 28 ); ». valve ; a, wall 

ofblart.ler. (^, if, aftei- S cuenck; C, after Goeukl.) 

roofed over by a lid that probably serves to beep the rain- 
water out; the pitcher, as Goebel has shown, arises as a 
modification of the leaf-blade. At the same time the leaf-base 
becomes expanded into a lea,f-likt body, while the petiole between 
the two parts sometimes fulfils the office of a tendril. These 
trap-like rLeptacles are partially filled with a watery fluid excreted 
from -lands on their inner surfaces. Enticed by secretions of honey 
® N 
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to tbe rim of the pitcher (in the case of Nepenthes), and then slipping 
on the smooth surface below the margin, insects and other small 
animals fall into the fluid. They are prevented from climbing out by 
the smooth waxy covering of the inside of the pitcher. 

B. Heterotrophic Cormophytes 

The green cormophytes utilise the light and by means of their 
chlorophyll construct organic substance from carbon - dioxide and 
water ; they also require to transpire in order to accumulate the 
nutrient salts from the soil in sufficient amount. Besides these forms 
others, which obtain some or all of their organic substance directly 
from the environment, are met with among cormophytes, just as they 
occur among the thalloid plants. They do not depend upon light 
or transpiration, and frequently live at the expense of other living 

organisms as PARASITES. 
The peculiar form of these 
plants and the contrast they 
present to the green cormo- 
phytes Jire related to their 
special mode of nutrition. 
From the changes in their 
external appearance it is 
evident how far-reaching is 
the influence exercised by 
the chlorophyll. With the 
diminution or complete dis- 
fkj. 210.— a leaf of Dionaea ''uvftctjiuht, sliowmg the appearance of . chlorophyll, 

sensitive bristles on its upper surface, vUiich, in the dcVelODmeilt of large 

parts shaded, is also thickly beset \vith digestive i r ^ 

glands, (x 4. After Darwin.) leat - suriaces, SO especially 

fitted for the work of 
assimilation and transpiration, is discontinued. The leaves shrink 
to insignificant scales, or are completely wanting. The stems 
also are greatly reduced and, like the leaves, have a yellow instead 
of a green colour. Since there is no active transpiration the roots 
in many forms are reduced. Consequently the xylem portion of the 
vascular bundle remains weak, and secondary w-ood is feebly developed. 
In contrast to these processes of reduction resulting from a cessation 
of assimilation, there is the newly-developed power in the case of 
parasites to penetrate other living oigaiiisms (the hosts) and to deprive 
them of their assimilated products. 

Some exotic parasitic plants, especially the Rafflesiaceae, have 
become so completely transformed by their parasitic mode of life that 
they develop no apparent vegetative body at all, and do not show the 
characteristic segmentation of cormophy tic ^plants, but grow altogether 
within their host-plant, whence they send out at intervals their extra- 
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ordinary flowers. In the case of Pilostyles, a parasite which lives on 
some shrubby Leguminosae, the whole vegetative body is broken up 
into filaments of cells which penetrate the host-plant like the mycelium 
of a fungus. The flowers alone become visible and protrude from the 
stems and leaf-stalks of the host-plant (Fig. 213). The largest known 
flower, which attains a diameter of 1 metre, is that oi the sumatran 



Fi(.. 212. — Pitcliered leaf of a 
Nepenthes. A portion of the 
lateral \vall of the pitcher 
has been renio^ ed in order to 
show the digestive fluid (F), 
excreted by the leaf -glands. 
Fi(u 211. —Nepenthes rohusta. Q iiat. size. After Schenc k.) nat, size. After Noll.) 

parasitic plant Rafflesia Arnoldi ; it is seated immediately on the roots 
of its host-plant, which is a species of Cissus. 

Cuscuta europca (Fig. 214), a plant belonging to the family of the Convolvu- 
laceae, may be cited as an example of a parasitic Phanerogam. Although, owing to 
the possession of chlorophyll, it seems to some extent to resemble normally assimi- 
lating plants, the amount of chlorophyll present is in icality so small that it is 
evident that Cuscuta (Dodder) affords an example of a very complete parasite. 
The embryonic Cuscuta plantlet, coiled up in the seeds, pushes up from the 
ground in the spring, but even then it makes no use of its cotyledons as a means 
of nourishment ; they always remain in an undeveloped condition (Fig, 214 at the 
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right). Nor docs any underground root-system develop from the young rootlet, 
which soon dies off The seedling becomes at once drawn out into a long 
thin^ filament, the free end of which moves in wide circles, and so inevitably 
discovers any plant, available as a host, that may be growing within its reach. 
In case its search for a host-plant is unsuccessful, the seedling is still able to creep 
a short distance fartlier at the expense of the nourishing matter drawn from the 



Fid. 213.- lirancli of a legnniinou.^ ])lant from the surface of tlic flowers of a parasitic 

plant (Pilostyles ULd, Bolms, bilon^in^ the Ualflesiaceae) are protruding. (From Goebel’s 
Organography.) 


other extremity of the filament, which tlien dies off (t) as the grotving extremity 
lengthens. It the free end, in the course of its circling movements, comes 
ultimately into contact with a .suitable liost-plant, such a.s, for example, the 
stem of a Nettle or a young Willow shoot (Fig. 214 in the centre), it twines 
closely about it like a climbing plant. Pajnllose protuberances of the epidermis 
are developed on the side of the parasitic stem in contact with the liost-plant, 
and pierce the tissue ol the host. If the conditions are favourable, tlies© pue- 
HAUsroRiA are soon followed by special organs of 'absorption, the ijaustoria (B), 
These arise from the internal tissues of the parasite, and possess, in a marked 
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degree, the capability of penetrating to a considerable depth into the body 
of the host-plant. They invade the tissues of the host, apparently without 
difficulty, and fasten themselves closely upon its vascular bundles, while fiingle 
hy pha-like filaments j)rodiic 0 d from the main part of the haustoria penetrate the soft 
parenchyma and absorb nouiisliment from the cells. A direct connection is 



Pio, ■>\A.—Cuhc}Uo. ui ropaea. On the right, germinating seedlings. In the middle, a plant of 
C'uscvut parasitic on a Willow tv ig ; h, reduced leaves ; Bl, flower-clusters. On the left, cross- 
section of the host-plant W; showing haustoria H of the parasite Cns, penetrating the cortical 
parenchyma and in intimate contact with the xylem o and the phloem c of the vascular 
bundles ; s, disiflaced cap of sheathing sclerenchyma. (After Noll.) 

formed between tlie xylem and piiloem of the bundles of the host-plant and the 
conducting system of the parasite, for in the thin-wali^d tissue of the haustoria 
there now develop both wood and sieve-tube elements, tvhich connect the corre- 
sponding elements of the host witli those of the parasitic stem (Fig. 214 at the 
left). Like an actual lateral organ of the host -plant, the parasite draws its 
transj^iratioR water from the xylem, and its plastic nutrient matter from the 
phloem of its host. 
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4" ' The seeds of Orohanche (Broom Itape), another parasite, only germinate when in 
contact with the roots of the host-plant ; only its haiistoria penetrate tlie roots, 
and its light yellow, reddish-brown, or amethyst-colonred flower-shoot appears 
above the surface of the ground. Orohanche (Fig. 792), like CnficiUa, contains a 
small amount of clilorophyll. Both are dreaded i^ests ; they inflict serious damage 
upon cultivated plants, and are difficult to exterminate. 

A similar appearance to Orohanche is presented by some plants which grow in 
the humus soil of woods : certain Orchids {Ncottia^ Coralliorrhiza, JUi'pi'pogon') and 
Monotropa. The absence of chlorophyll, the reduction of the leaves to scales, and 
(in Coralliorrhiza} the absence of roots also (cf. Fig. 215), are indications that 
these plants obtain organic material from without. 

In contrast to parasites, which have come to be wholly dependent on their host- 


plants, there are others which have we 11 -developed 
green leaves and are capable of assimilation. Good 
examples are afforded by our native Mistletoe 
(Fig. 652) and other exotic Lorauthaceae (cf. p. 262) 
which are parasitic ®n trees. 

II. Orgrans of Reproduction 

A. Significance of Reproduction to the 
Organism. — A natural or an accidental death 
is the end of every organism. For the 
maintenance of living beings reproduction 
is thus as essential as nutrition. The main 
feature of I'eproductioii consists in portions 
of an individual continuing after its death, 
and possessing the power of developing into 
new individuals. The simplest type of 
Fm, of' (.wjor- reproduction is met with in tlie division 

rUsainmut. a, Floral shoot ; iuto two and the Separation of the daughter- 
6, nuiiments of new rhizome .-dls of many unicellular plants. Some 
branches. (Nat. .size. After . i ^ li.* n i rm n i 

Schacht.) Simply organised, multicellular r}ia]lo])hytes, 

such as Sjnrogyra, ai’c not far removed from 
this; the filament falls into the con.^tituent single cells, and each of 
these, by repeated cell-division, gives rise to a new multicellular 
individual. As a rule, however, reproduction involves the formation 
of special germs which are separated from the parent-plant, and later, 
on germination, give rise to young daughter-organisms which grow 
into new individuals like ti.e parent. 

While in the unicellular and in simpler multicellular ])la^t^ every 
cell can serve for rejjroduction, in all the inoie highly organised plants 
a division of labour is apparent between vegetative organs and repro- 
ductive organs. The latter are s])eciaily constructed for the produc- 
tion of reproductive cells or germs. With the higher organisation of the 
plants, the division of labour becomes increasingly marked and 
parts of the body are now definitely devoted to repix)duction. The 
subdivision of the vegetable kingdom into Classes, Orders, Families, 
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etc., is based in the first place on the diversity of structure and position 
of the organs of reproduction. 

B. General Properties of the Germs. — The construction of the 
germs, as in the case of txie vegetative organs, is closely connected 
with the purposes they have to serve. 

The small size of most reproductive bodies, in comparison with the 
parent-organism, is characteristic. The parent- pi ant can thus produce 
numerous germs without excessive expenditure of material, while at 
the same time the distribution of the germs is taciiitated. 

The object of reproduction is not merely the production of a new 
individual in place of the parent, but an increase in the number of 
individuals, h^ince the majority ot the germs may not meet with 
favourable conditions for their germination and growth, and a large 
number will perish before they can in turn reproduce, the pro- 
duction of only a single germ would result in the speedy extinction 
of the species. An apparently prodigal production of germs is thus 
the rule. A cap-fungus or a fern may form millions of spores ; a 
poplar tree, according to Bessey, may ripen twenty-eight million 
seeds annually. 

Provision is further necessary for the separation of the germs 
from the parent and their dispersal widely from it. In the immediate 
neighbourhood there may not be the conditions for germination, or 
there may he no room for the development of the progeny. 

Lastly, it is necessary for the germs to be provided with reserve 
food-materials from the parent-organism, in order that their develop- 
ment, until they are able to nourish themselves, should be ensured. 

Frequently the reproductive bodies serve to carry the organism 
over cold or dry periods that are unfavourable to active life. They 
pass into a I'esting condition (p. 205), in which they are more 
resistant to injurious influences (desiccation, frost, heat, poisons). 
Such germs are usually thick-walled, and only germinate on the 
return of favourable conditions. 

C. Types of Reproductive Bodies. — The germs which can develop 
into plant - bodies composed of many cells may themselves be 
unicellular (spores) or multicellular (gemmae and seeds). Two types of 
reproduction are readily distinguished in plants of nearly all the 
classes of the vegetable kingdom. 

In the first type, cells or multicellular bodies are formed which can 
develop into a new independent individual on their separation 
from the parent, either at once or after a period of rest. This 
kind of reproduction is termed vegetative, asexual, or MOiso- 
GENETIC. 

In SEXUAL REPRODUCTION, the second of the two modes of 
reproduction, two kinds of reproductive cells, each of which carries 
the characters of the organism producing it, are formed, but 
neither is directly capable of further development, and both perish 
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in a very short time, unless opportunity is given for their fusion with 
each other. Kot until the one cell has fused with the other cell 
(fertilisation) does the product acquire the capacity of development 
and growth. This mode of reproduction is termed sexual or Di- 
GENETIC reproduction. 

Most plants have boLh methods of reproduction. Sexual repro- 
duction is wanting only in the lowest groups (the Bacteria, Cyano- 
phyceae, and some Algae and Fungi). 

In certain exceptional cases a sexiial cell may proceed to develop 
further without fertilisation. This is termed PARTHENOGENESIS 

This has been found in the vegetable 
kingdom in Char a crinita, one of tlie Algae, 
and in the development of the embryo from 
the unfertilised ovum in a number of 
families of higher plants (Compositae, 
lianunculaceae, Rosiflorae, Thymeleaceae, 
Urticaceae), and in the Marsiliaceae. 

In all these plants the parthenogenesis is 
regular and ljubitual, the egg-cell developing 
without further stinuilus. In other cases, which 
may be termed experimental parthenogenesis, the 
development follows ex}>erinie]ita] interference. 

The process of fertilisation of sexual cells may, 
in particular oases, be replaced by the fusion of the 
nuclei of adjoining vegetative cells This is 

the case in the prothallium of certain cultivated 
forms of Ferns {e.g. of Dryojiterift [Lastraea) and 
Athyrinm), The product of this fusion effects the 
reproduction, the sexual organs of the protliallium 
being reduced. 

A full comprehension of the phenomena 
of reproduction requires the study of the 
developmental history in the various groups 
of plants. This is treated of in the Special Part of this work. Only 
the facts and problems concerning the processes of reproduction, which 
are important for general morphology, will be dealt with here. 

1. Multiplication by Multicellular Vegretative Bodies (Budding) 

This occurs in many Bryopbyta, e.g, in Marchaniia^ where the 
gemmae are formed in special receptacles on the thallus (Figs. 463 , 
464 ). It is also widely spread in the form of budding in Pteridophyta 
and Phanerogams. 

Specially-formed lateral shoots serving to reproduce the ]^)laut arc seen in the 
runners or stolons produced above or below ground by many plants. The runners 
of the Strawberry are slender cylindrical branches from the axils of the leaves of 



Fig, 216.— Slioot of Dentaria bulbu 
ferd, bearing bulbils, hr. (Nat. 
' size. After Schenck.; 
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the rosette ; they root from the terminal bud, which becomes independent by the 
subsequent decay of the runner. Many bulbs and tubers serve for reproduction 
ill the higher plants, as do also bulbils (Fig. 21G) and the winter-buds which 
become detached as the hibernacula of a number of aquatic i)knts {c.g. 
Hydrocharis, Stratiutes). 

Buds may also arise in places where no growing points are normal' ^ present ; 
they are then adventitious (cf. p. 118). 

Many herbaceous perennials, without forming special organs of vegetative repro- 
duction, increase in number of individuals by the decay of the older portions 
of their branched rhizomes isolating the branches. Anmng Sea-weeds also the 
mechanical action of the surf may sepaiate portions of the thallus whicn can grow 
into new tlialli. Gaulerpa is propagated in this fashion. 


2. The Formation of Reproductive Ceils 


(a) Asexual Reproductive Cells (Spores). — These originate in 


two ways. 1. In many Fungi 
germ- cells are isolated by budding 
and constriction from certain 
hyphae as exospores or conidio- 
SPORES (Fig. 217c). 2. In other 

Fungi, in the majority of the Algae, 



Fig. 217. — Conidiopliore oi Aspergillus 
herhariorum. (X 540. After Kny.) 



'la. 21S . — Saprolegnia mivfa. Sporangium from 
which the biciliate zoospores (s'^) are escap- 
ing. (After G. Ki.kbs.) 


in Bryophyta, and in Pteridophyta, the asexual cells originate as ENDO- 
SPOEES or SPORANGIAL SPOKES in special receptacles (sporangia), and 
emerge through openings in the wall of these (Figs. 218 s-, 222 sp). 
These sporangia in the Thallophyta are single cells, the protoplast of 
which usually divides to give rise to several or many endospores (Fig. 
222 sp). In the Bryophyta and Pteridophyta the asexual cells are 
always developed iu special sporangia of more complicated structure 
than in the Thallophyta. These sporangia are multicellular structures. 
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one or more outer layers of cells forming the wall, and the enclosed 
cells constituting the sporogenous tissue (Fig. 219 s[i). 

The asexual spores of the Thallopliyta are in part adapted to 
distribution by means of water, as in the case of many sporangial 
spores of Algae and Fungi. These spores are naked, without a cell- 
wall, and as a rule are able to move through the water by the aid of 
cilia (Figs. 218, 220 J). They are termed swarm-spores or ZOO- 
SPORES. 

The spores of other Thallopliyta and of the Bryophyta and 
Pteridophyta are adapted to dispersal by wind. They are very small 
and light, surrounded by thick walls and resistant to drying. 

(b) Sexual Reproduetive Cells. Gametes. 1. Different Forms 
of Sexual Cells and Sexual Organs. — A great variety in the methods 



Fro. 219, — Diagram of tlie 
sporangium of a Pterido- 
IJhyte, the sjjorogenous 
tissue (sg) being enclosed 
b> a sterile wall. 


Fig. 220.“ llothrlr zonata, Asexual 
.swarm -spore ; JU, a gamete ; A'i, 
i>U, conjugating gametes zygote 
resnlting fiom conjugation, (x 500. 
After SlRASBUKGER.) 


of sexual reproduction is shown by plants ; different as the extremes 
are, however, tliey are connected by intermediate links. 

In the simplest types of sexual reproduction met with in the 
lower Algae and Fungi, the sexual cells or gametes are usually 
naked protoplasts of similar size and structure ; these resemble the 
asexual swarm-spores but conjugate with one another (isogamy, Fig. 
220 B), They develop, singly or in numbers, from the protoplasts 
of certain cells termed gametangia, the process resembling the origin 
of the swarm-spores. The product resulting from the conjugation of 
the gametes is called a zygote or zygospore (Fig. 220 B 4). The 
facts are in favour of regarding the gametes as homologous with the 
swarm-spores, from which they often differ only in their smaller size, 
and the gametangia as homologous with sporangia. By this is meant 
that the gametes and gametangia have been deiiyed phyiogenetically 
by the modification of swarm- spores and sporangia. Such gametes 
are capable of active movement by means of cilia; they seek one 
another in the water and unite in pairs (Fig. 220 B). 

The gametes, however, frequently differ in size in the Algae and 
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Fungi, and this is the rule in the Bryophyta and Ptoridophyta. The 
larger gametes, which contain abundant reserve materials, are female 
( 5 ) and the smaller are male {6)- The female gamete may be non- 
motile when it is known as an egg-cell (oospjiere). In this case the 
small SPPJRMATOZOID seeks out and fertilises the large egg-CELL 
(oogamy). In the case of oogamy the gametangia are usually 
unlike. In the Thallophyta, the cells in which the small naked 
spermatozoids arise in large jiumbers are termed antheridia (I’igs. 
221, 2 a ; 222 a), while those within which one or more egg-cells 
are formed are the oogone^ (Pigs. 221, 2, 222 o,, o,). In the 
Bryophyta and Pteridophyta on the other hand the small antheridia 
(Fig. 223, 1) have a wall of sterile colls endosing the spermatogenous 
tissue from which the spermatozoids are ‘icveloped ; similarly the egg- 



2-2l.-~Monohlppharlssphaerim. End of filament with terminal oogonium (o) and an antheridinm 
(a). 1. Before the formation of the egg-cells and spermatozoids. 2. Spermatozoids (s) (^scaping 
and ai^proaching the opening of the oogonium. 3. os%), ripe oospore, and an empty antheridium. 
(x 80(h After CoKXU.) 

cell is enclosed in a small, multicellular organ called an arcliegonium 
(Fig. 223, 2). 

Numerous transitions in the Tiiallopliyta between the two conditions sliow^ 
clearly that oogamy has been derived phylogenetically from isogamy by way ol 
beterogamy. From this it follows that the antheridia and oogoiiia of Tiiallopliyta 
are homologous with one another, and also with the gametangia of the isogamous 
Algae and Fungi (cf. also Fig. 222). 

The egg-cell (oosphere) which is usually naked, frequently remains 
in the female sexual organ, in the wall of which an opening forms 
(Fig. 221 2- 222 o, o ,, d; 223, 2). Fertilisation of the receptive 
oosphere ’results from 'the ciliated spermatozoids which have been 
liberated into the surrounding water, being cliemotactically attracted 
(cf. p. 331) by substances excreted from the egg-cell. A single 
spermatozoid then fuses with the egg-cell. 
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The fertilised oosphere surrounds itself with a cell-wall and is now 
able either immediately, or after a periofl of rest as an oospore (Fig. 
221; 3 osp)^ to develop further. In the Bryophyta and Pteridophyta 
there arises ])y cell-division from the fertilised egg a mass of nieri- 
stematic cells constituting the embryo, which grows on into the 
young plant. 

The sexual organs of the Spermatophyta have come to differ from 
those of the simpler types in ways that are not easy to characterise 
briefly. The male sexual cells are enclosed in the pollen-grains, and 
the female sexual cell or cells in the ovules of the flower. From this 
it follows that the fertilisation of the egg-cell in Spermatoi)hyta takes 
place in a special way by the growth of a pollen-tube, after pollination 
(cf. the special .part). 

2. The Process of Cell-Fusion in Fertilisation and its Results. — 


The. actual process of fertilisation in jts simplest form can be best 
observed in those lower organisms with similar gametes (Fig. 220). 



In these it can be easily shown 
that not only the cytoplasm of 
the two cells but sooner or later 
the nuclei also fuse. This fusion 
is the essence of fertilisation ; 
also, in all cases of heterogamy 
and oogamy, the sexual nuclei 
come together in the zygote 


Fig. 222. -Diagrams found( 3 (l on Algae, sp, Spor- and ultimately fuse. AVhen 


angiuin witli spores ; a,antheridium vs ith sperma- 
tozoids ; o,, oogonium with several, and o,, with 
a single egg-ceil ; o, tlie pore in the cell-wall. 


the male-cell possesses chroma- 
topliores, which in many Algae 


(Florideae, Chara, etc.) is not 
the case, they do not fuse with those of the female-cell. They 
either coexist in the fertilised cell or, when a constant number of 


chromatophores is maintained, disappear. 

In the typical process of nuclear division it has been seen that 
the nuclei of an individual possess a constant number of chromosomes 
characteristic of the species. The male gamete thus contributes as 
many chromosomes as the female gamete. These chromosomes do 
not fuse in the conjugation of the sexual nuclei, so that the nucleus 
of the zygote has doul)le the number of chromosomes possessed by 
the sexual cells. It is rifloid and contrasts with the haploid nuclei 
of the gametes. 

The nuclei resulting from the further division of the nucleus of 
the zygote are as a rule diploid ; in each there are as many chromo- 
somes derived from the male- as from the female-nucleus. When 
the chromosomes of the haploid cells are characterised by difterences 
in size and shape which are apparent at each nuclear division, the 
diploid nuclei show pairs of chromosomes of each size. These similar 
chromosomes, the one derived from the male- and the other from 
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the female-parent, as a rule, lie in pairs in the nuclear plate 
Fig. 14). ^ 

Since the nuclei of the sexual cells of all the individuals of a 
race are always haploid, while the conjugation nucleus and as a rule 
the products of its division are diploid, there must be ? change from 
the diploid to the haploid condition at some point in the developmental 
history of the individual. Were this not so, the number of 
chromosomes would double with each geneiation. 

The change is effected at the reduction division /O 

which is a peculiar nuclear division Li which there tj jl 

is a separation to form the daughter-nuclei of entire — H 

^ chromosomes, and not half-chromosomes rerulting from — __ 

longitudinal splitting. This occurs at a definite ”” — 

point in the development, which, however,, differs in “ 

different organisms. Thus a regular alternation of — - — 

the haploid and diploid phases of ~ 

the nucleus is characteristic of the 
ontogenetic development of sexual 

organisms. ” 

The reduction-division in contrast to 

the typical division is termed hetero- ^ 

TYPic, and is also si)oken of as meiosis. j 

It is characteristic of this, that in the UA 

spireme stage of the prophase the nuclear j /X vX 

contents become for a period contracted 

together at one side (synapsis, Fig. 224, 

2, 3). It is further characteristic of the / j 

succeeding stages that the paternal and 

maternal chromosomes become associated yCIA/ 

in pairs or gemini (parasyndesis) or n~^ | / J jyi 

more completely united. The number M • I i ' ' 

of these gemini is half as great as the ^ 

number of chromosomes in the tissue- ,, ^ 

, , . . 1 Fi<;. 223. — 1. Antheridium, with wrJl oi sterile 

cells ol the same plant, since two chromo- enclosing the spermatogeiious tissue, 

somes are represented by each geminiis. 2 . Archegonium, with corresponding wall 
The paired chromosomes become shorter and an egg-cell. Both based on a Liverwort, 
and thicker and are distributed around 

the periphery of the nucleus ; this is the condition that has been termed 
DiAKiNEsis (5, 6). At this stage kinoplasmic filaments are becoming applied to 
the nuclear membrane (6) ; tlie latter disappears, and the nuclear spindle, which 
is at first multipolar (7) but ultimately becomes bipolar (8), originates from the 
kinoplasmic fibres. The paired chromosomes become attached to the fibres of the 
spindle and arranged in an equatorial nuclear plate (8). Shortly afterwards the 
separation of the chromosomes, until now united in pairs, takes place (9). In 
THIS PROCESS, IN WHICH THE ESSENTIAL OF THE REDUCTION-DIVISION IS EFFECTED, 
IT I.S NOT LONGITUDINAL HALVES OF CHROMOSOMES BUT ENTIRE CHROMOSOMES 
WHICH SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER. The result of this is that each daughter- 
nucleus receives only half as many chromosomes as were found in the tissue-cells 
of the same plant, and that these chromosomes may be male or female. Since 


Fi<;. 223. — 1. Antheridium, with wrJl oi" .sterile 
cells enclosing the spermatogerujus tissue. 
2. Archegonium, with corresponding wall 
and an egg-cell. Both based on a Liverwort. 
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chromosomes of corresponding lengths are always associated in the gemini, one 
being derived from the male and the other from the female parent, and these 
chromosomes separate from one another in the redaction-division, each haploid 
daughter- nucleus must inherit some chromosomes from the father, and others 
from the mother. Which chromosomes come from the one or otlier parent appears 
to be determined by chance. The formation of the daughter-nuclei is completed 
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Pio, 224.— Pollen-ino!her-cell of a Lily in division, somewhat diagraniinaUc. Further description 
in text. (After Strasbubger.) 

(10) as in an ordinary division, but following promptly on llie first reduction- 
division, which is also known as the hetetiotypt’. division, comes a second or 
HOMOTYPE division, which in all essentials follows the typical course (11 , 12). Thus 
two rapidly-succeeding nuclear divisions (tetkad-fuiimation) are characteristic 
of most cases of reduction. In the homotypic division longitudinal lialves of 
chromosoiLes separate as in the typical division. A difference flora the latter is 
that the chromosomes are not split longitudinally in the prophase of tlie homotypic 
division itself, but, as it seems, were already split in the prophase of the preceding 
reduction-division without the lialves thus formed separating. 
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It appears possible that an exchange of substance takes place between the 
oJiromosomes when they are associated in pairs 

The fundamental difference between the somatic nuclear division and the 
reduction-division may be made clearer by means of a diagram. Fig. ^5 A 
represents a somatic division with longitudinal splitting of the chromosomes. 
In A a six longitudinally split chromosomes, distinguished by the different 
shading, are shown arranged to form the nuclear plate. The two mida/e ones are 
seen from the end, the others from the side. In A h the separated halves of these 
chromosomes are shown on their way to the poles of the spindle in order ir form 
the daughter-nuclei. In Fig. 225 B the reduction-division is diagramrnatically 
represented. The six chromosomes of Fig. ‘^26 A are sliown m B c similarly 



Fig, 225.— Diagrammatic representation of onlinary nuclear division (^) and of the reduction- 
division (/.'). (After Stfm.siujrcjfk.) 


shaded and iinited in three gemini. The two lateral geniiui are seen from the 
side, the middle one from the end. lii B h the ehroiiiosomes of each geminus have 
separated and are moving towards the poles of the spindle to form the two daughter- 
nuclei. This division results in a reduction of th- chromosome-number from six 
to three. In cdntrast to this reduction-division, which, Imcause whole chromosomes 
separate, results in a definite dilfereiice of the products of division, may be placed 
the somatic nuclear division. This, since the longitudinal halving of the 
chromosomes ^gives rise to completely equivalent produas of division, may be 
termed equation division. 


D. Alternation of Generations In plants there is frequently 

an alternation of at least two generations differing in their modes of 
reproduction ; these may be morphologically distinct and independent 
individuals. The life-history of such a plant is thus composed of 
two kinds of individuals, which regularly alternate with one another 
are frequently very different in form and structure, and bear different 
reprodiictive organs. The reproduction of the one generation (spoio^ 
phyte) is asexual; that of the other (gametophyte) is «e™ah The 
Fem may be taken as a typical example. The ' 

the sporophyte, and produces only asexual 

being shed does not grow into a fern-plant, but nto admail 

thalloid structure known as the J 7 uUsed e«<^cell 

the gametophyte, and reproduces sexually. 

develops into a leafy fern-plant. The reproductive of the one 
generaLn give rise to the other genei-aoiori, and there is thus 
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regular alternation of the sporophyte and gametophyte and therefore 
of asexual and sexual reproduction. * 

Frequently the two generations are not represented by inde- 
pendent individuals, but the one remains permanently connected to 
the other like a parasite on its host plant. (Careful investigation may 
then be required to establish the existence of an alternation of 
generations. This is the case for the Bryophyta and the Seed-plants. 

When there is an alternation of generations the alternation of 
phases of the nucleus (cf. p. 189) tends to be connected with it. Thus, 
for example, the leafy sporophyte of the Fern is diploid (diplophase), 
and the fern- pro thallus on the other hand haploid (haplophase). 
Nevertheless the alternation of nuclear phases is essentially distinct 
from the alternation of generations. Numerous lower organisms repro- 
ducing sexually, have an alternation of nuclear phases, although an 
alternation of generations is 'wanting. 

There are certain remarhable cases in which the one generation develo2)s from 
the vegetative cells of the other without change in the number of chromosomes. 
In a variety oi Athyrium Jilix focmina the fern-plant arises without nuclear fusion 
from vegetative prothallial cells with diploid nuclei ; without any production 
of spores, or the occurrence of a reduction -division, the diploid cells of the leaf- 
margin produce diploid prothallia (apospory). According to Yamanouchi (in 
Nephrodium molle) a haploid prothallial cell may, without nuclear-fusion, give rise 
to a haploid fern-plant. Further, it is possible to obtain experimentally, on the 
regeneration of cut portions of the stalks of moss-capsules, a diploid moss-plant, 
i.e. a diploid gametophyte ; this produces diploid sexual cells that are capable of 
fertilisation. Tetraploid moss-capsules are the result, and from these again by 
regeneration tetraploid moss-plants have been obtained. It is evident, therefore, 
that there is not a direct connection between the chromosome number and the 
construction of the two generations 


SECTION IV 

THE THEORY OF DESCENT AND THE ORIGIN OF ADAPTATIONS 

A. The Theory of Descent ('i-). — Hqw the organic forms living 
on the earth with their morphological peculiarities have arisen is one 
of the most important theoretical questions in morphology. The 
assumption once made that the kinds of plants were independently 
created (theory of special creation) has become gradually abandoned 
in favouj of a theoiy of evolution, especially owing to the deepen- 
ing of morphological knowledge and the influence of the work of 
Darwin. This has already been referred to in the Introduction. 
The theory of evolution regards the existing organisms as developed 
from other and frequently more simply constructe^l forms which lived 
in earlier periods of the earth’s history' (cf. p. 1 ff.). This fundamental 
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biological theory now permeates morphologicrl h)vestigatiori so 
completely that it is indispensable for the morphologist to be 
acquainted with the evidence for it. Evidence is afforded by classifica- 
tion, morphology, the geographical distribution of plants and animals, 
and by palaeontology. 

1. Evidence from Classification. — According to the theory 
of special creation the various species of plants were crL.ated inde- 
pendently and are essentially constant. They ’were supposed to be 
so little subject to change that one species could not arise from 
another; at most a species could give ri.e to more or less inheritable 
varieties. This view thus assumes that there are sharp limits between 


the species, and also that there is an essential difference between 
species and varieties. As the student of classification proceeds to 
examine any group of organic forms he hnds that there are no 
characters to be relied on to distinguish varieties from species. The 
amount of morphological difference between the species of a genus, 
the varieties of a species, or between species and varieties, is quite 
undetermined. It has also come to be recognised that species are 


not independent morphological units but in many cases are compre- 
hensive groups of forms or petites espkts {e.g. in the genera 
Erophila, Eubus, Rosa, Hieraciurn, Quercus). The sharp differentiation 
of such species from other species, i.e. other groups of forms, is 
frequently difficult or scarcely possible. The constant small species 
often differ less than do many so-called varieties. It thus becomes 
a matter of taste or “systematic sense’' whether a particular form 
should be regarded as a species or a variety and how a species should 
be delimited. The rule formerly relied upon, that crosses between 
two independently created species would be sterile while those 
between two varieties of a species would be fertile, has proved 
untrustworthy ; fertile and sterile hybrids are known both between 
two varieties and two species. There are not only transitions 
between species but betvreen genera and even families, so that in 
these cases also the limits have to be drawn at the discretion of the 
svstematist. All these facts only become comprehensible if it is 
assumed that species were not independently created but are capable 
of heredity with variation, so that new species can be derived from 
others by inherited changes, while more marked changes give rise to 
new genera or families. On any other assumption it remains incon- 
ceivable why organisms can be placed in groups cf lower and higher 
order (species, genera, families, classes, etc.), which are 
ordinate (like the species of a genus or the geneva of a family) and 
in part subordinated to others (like the species to the ^ ^ 

genera to the family); further, that the groups of 
which lived in earlier geological periods can as a rule "^furally 
placed in the same classification the existing ^ ^ 

difiiculties disappear when organisms are regarded as blood-relations, 
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and the natural system as expressing their nearer or more distant 
relationship, and thus, in a certain degree, as a genealogical tree of 
living beings. 

2. Morphological Evidence. — Certain facts are inexplicable on 
the theory of special creation, while they are naturally explained on 
the theory of desc<3nt. The common morphological plan of construction 
exhibited by the members of a systematic group, such as a genus, a 
family, or a class, is of this nature. It extends in a sense to all 
organisms as shown in the cellular structure and the nature of proto- 
plasm. The great groups of the Bryophyta, Pteridophyta, and Gymno- 
sperms, with all their morphological differences, are essentially similar 
in the course of development and alternation of generations, and in 
the construction of their sexual organs. On the other hand, the 
theory of evolution may explain the unexpected occurrence of certain 
features in a group when the plan ,of construction would not have 
led us to anticipate them (e.g. the spermatozoids in the pollen-tube 
of the Cycadeae). 

The numerous homologies and analogies between the organs of 
plants (p. 155) all point to such a phylogenetic transformation 
as is required by the theory of descent. The organs of one and the 
same organism are frequently homologous, i.e. morphologically equiva- 
lent, in spite of their diverse structure and functions. For example, 
thorns and tendrils are “transformed’’ leaves, stipules, stems, or roots ; 
the cotyledons, scale-leaves, bracts, sepals, petals, stamens, and carpels 
of a plant are all “transformed” foliage leaves. All these meta- 
morphoses of organs have evidently taken place during the phylo- 
genetic development. Organs of different species, that appear com- 
pletely different and perform different functions, may also prove on 
morphological investigation to be homologous. On the other hand 
they may, in spite of agreement in form and function, prove to be 
based on surprisingly distinct fundamental forms and thus be only 
analogous. 

In the same way reduced functionless organs found in some plants 
have been derived from plants in which the corresponding organs are 
still well formed. In the family of the Scrophulariaceae (Fig. 226) 
the number of stamens ranges from five in T^erhascum to two in such 
forms as Calceolaria ; in the genus Scroplmlaria one stamen of the five 
is present in a rediiced condition, while this stamen is wanting in 
Digitalis ; in Gratiola two fertile and two reduced stamens are present, 
in V ^ronica two fertile stamens only, and in Calceolaria only two half- 
stamens. Useless reduced organs are difficult to understand on the 
theory of special creation. 

Occasionally in a plant an unfamiliar character appears which can 
only be regarded as a reversion (atavism, cf. Fig. 550) to a long- 
lost feature of its ancestors ; examples are afforded by the occa- 
sional fertility of reduced stamens or the appearance of reduced or 
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fertile stamens in positions where fertile stamens were present in the 
ancestry. 

The similarity of the embryos of very different organisms, which is 
most strikingly shown in the animal kingdom, is a further indication of 
genetic relationship. So also is the fact that occasionally the embryos 
are more highly organised than the mature organism (in some reduced 
organisms, e.gf. many parasites). The juvenile leaves on the seedlings 
of some plants which are adapted to extreme conditions of life may 
resemble the ordinary leaves of less specialised 'species of the same 
genus (6.y. in Jcacia, Fig. 136). Not infrequently a species repeats 
more or less completely in its ontogenetic development what we assume 
on other grounds to have been the 
course of its phylogenetic develop- 
ment (biogenetic law). 

3. Evidence from Geograph- 
ical Distribution. — Geographical 
limits which hinder free migration 
(e.^. high mountains and seas in 
the case of land-plants and masses 
of land in the case of marine 
organisms) stand in striking corre- 
spondence with differences in the 
fauna and flora of particular habitats, 
countries, continents, or oceans. 

The assemblages of organisms found 
in two continents differ as regards 
their families, genera, etc., in pro- 
portion to the degree of present and 
former isolation because the forms 
in each region have continued their 
phylogenetic development independ- 
ently. The easier the exchange 
of forms between two regions the 
more numerous will be those which 
are common to both. It is a general rule that the inhabitants 
of any region are most closely related to those of the nearest 
region from which migration may be assumed, on geological 
and geographical reasons, to have taken place. This holds, for 
example, for the Cape Verde Islands and the African mainland, and 
for the Galapagos Islands or Juan Fernandez and the neighbouring 
regions of America. The more a habitat, such as an island, is isolated 
from the rest of the world the richer will it tend to be in peculiar 
forms (endemism). These often differ only slightly from other non- 
endemic forms from which they have evidently originated in the 
present habitat, though further dispersal has been impossible (pro- 
gressive endemism). Others are remains of what were at one time 



Fig. 226.— Floral diagrams? of Scrophulari- 
acftae. A, Verbasenm nigrum ; B, Digitalis 
purpurea-^ C, GroHola officinalis; D, 
Veron<-ca Chamiedrys. The sterile stamens 
are represented by black dots, and the 
position of completely aborted stamens by 
crosses. (D after Eighler.) 
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more widely distributed forms and have no special relationship to 
others in the region; such forms may be very ancient and indicate 
an extinct flora (relic endemism). 

4. Palaeontological Evidence. — Palaeontology shows that in 
the history of the earth species have become extinct and others 
appeared ; that not infrequently the forms in successive geological 
strata can be arranged in series showing progressive organisation ; 
and that the groups which are regarded as most highly organised 
appeared relatively late in the history of the earth {e.g, the Angio- 
sperms in the Cretaceous period). It has also made us acquainted 
with extinct intermediate types between genera, families, and classes. 
That such cases are not more frequent evidently depends on the 
incompleteness of the geological record. In Botany the most important 
of these synthetic groups is that of the Pteridospermeae or Cycadofilices, 
which are plants of the Carboniferous period connecting the Ferns 
and the Cycadeae ; they have leaves like the former but seeds like 
the latter, while anatomically they present resemblances to both. 

5. Direct Evidence of the Variability of Species. — All the 
preceding sources of evidence gain in significance from the direct 
observation of the inconstancy of some species. Careful observation 
establishes the appearance, both under natural conditions and, more 
frequently, in cultivation, of inheritable deviations which would have 
the systematic rank of varieties or species. It has also been possible 
in various ways to experimentally produce new forms the characters 
of which are inherited. The importance of such observations is that 
they give some insight into the problem of the formation of species 
and the origin of new morphological characters (cf. pp. 325 ff.). All 
observations have so far shown that the inheritable changes in 
organisms may concern this or that character, may be larger or smaller, 
and are irregular in origin. This serves to elucidate the great variety 
in organic forms. These abrupt changes may be harmful, indifferent, or 
useful to the organism. If they are so injurious that the life of the 
organism is scarcely possible, the variety will disappear as quickly as it 
originates {e:g, seedlings that have lost the power of forming chlorophyll). 
To what extent such inheritable changes arise under the influence 
of external conditions has yet to be determined in particular cases. 

B. The Opig-ln of Adaptations.— Since the acceptance of a theory 
of evolution it has been evident that the origin of the ADAPTIVE 
characters of organisms called for special explanation. The 
recognition that living beings vary in all directions does not afford 
insight into the striking fact that organisms are in many ways adapted 
to their environment, and organs more or less adapted to their functions, 
while the reactions of the organisms are beneficial. This condition of 
adaptation or inherited adaptedness must in some way have originated 
phylogenetically. As to how it arose, observations and experiments 
have so far given no direct answer. Explanations have been sought 
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in a different way, the two most important hypotheses being known 
as Lamarckism and Darwinism. 

1. Lamarckism — This hypothesis starts from the fact that 

some organisms assume a different form according to the surroundings 
in which their germ cells develop to the mature organism, without 
losing the power of developing differently in another environment. 
Thus there are plants which can live both on land and in the water 
(amphibious), assuming different forms according to the environn^ont. 
When grown on land they have the foiin and internal structure of 
typical land-plants ; when cultivated in water they resemble typical 
aquatic plants. Some plants under dry conditions of cultivation 
produce xeromorphic characters, while whe.i grown in moist air they 
are hygromorphic. This power of reacting to different environments 
by the development of different characters is known as the capacity of 
modification. Such modifications (cf. p. 324) are not inheritable 
in the sense that the seeds of, for example, an amphibious plant which 
has developed in water to a water-plant will produce the aquatic form 
if they are sown on land. On the contrary, the land-form is always 
produced on land and the aquatic form in water whether the seeds have 
been taken from the one form or the other. 

These influences of the environment have been regarded as direct 
adaptations on the part of the plant which has the power of thus 
modifying itself. The power has further been attributed to the 
organism of responding by a useful reaction to every external influence, 
even to those not met with under natural conditions. Such a power 
of adaptation - would apply to new functions as well as to external 
factors ; the need of an organ would bring about its formation. How 
this would be possible is, however, far from clear, hurther, it is 
difficult to conceive that the organism should react usefully in 
anticipation of particular external factors. As a matter of fact we 
not uncommonly meet with reactions to new unaccustomed stimuli 
which appear quite indifferent or even harmful. Thus the tentacles 
of DTOsera become curved at a high temperature just as if they were 
in contact with an insect. Leaves cut off from a plant may continue 
to live for years by producing roots even when they are unable to 
form shoots. When there appears to be direct adaptation to various 
stimuli (e.g. water, light, air, shade, etc.), to which particular 
organisms are exposed in their habitats, the result may be otherwise 
explained. It may be assumed that such organisms already possess 
the capacity or the factors which enable them to follow this or that 
course of development according to the external conditions. e 
external conditions would not produce the factors but on y e ermine 


their becoming manifest or not. 


How these factors have historically 


come about, and why some organisms possess them and others not, 
why, for example, only some plants are adapted to live in water ^ 
aqv^tic plants or as land-plants on the land, remains ,gtiU unexplained. 
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It is further assumed by Lamarckism that every modification, 
especially those resulting from external factors or the needs of the 
organism, is inheritable, or at least can become inheritable in the 
course of time. Thus when a plant has been for generations directly 
adapted to aquatic life, to life in the shade, or at the expense of 
another organism, the acquired peculiarities of structure gradually 
become fixed, i.e. they also appear when the occasion for them is no 
longer present. Nothing is, however, known of the inheritability 
of those effects of external conditions that have been termed modi- 
fications above. 

2. Darwinism starts from the fact that organisms with 

almost any properties, useful, indifferent, or injurious, can arise by 
inheritable variation. Nearly every living being produces during 
its individual existence so many germs that were all to grow the 
whole earth would in a short time, be overpopulated. That so few 
descendants of an individual survive is due to many being destroyed 
at all stages from the germ-cell onwards. They are overcome in 
the STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE with the environment, in which other 
organisms of the same or different species are included. Were all 
the offspring alike, accident only would decide which should survive, 
and such accidents do play a great part. Since, however, inheritable 
differences occur among the offspring, those individuals will as a rule 
be favoured in the struggle for existence which by their peculiarities 
are capable of maintaining themselves, or are more capable than the 
others in the ’particular situation to which chance has brought them. 
Thus a process of selection (natural vSELECTIOn) comes about. If, 
further, the selected variants hand on their properties to their 
descendants, and the variation and the struggle for existence is 
repeated, the process must lead to the selection of still better 
adapted forms. Since, however, all with injurious qualities sooner 
or later disappear, those that remain are better adapted than those 
that perish. Usefulness (adaptedness) which was not explained by 
Lamarckism (where the useful capacity of reaction in relation to 
new conditions of the environment was assumed) comes about according 
to Darwinism from the preservation of new inheritable properties which 
contribute to the success of the organism in the struggle for existence. 
It is in this that the great advance made by Darwin’s theory, as 
compared with Lamarckism, consists. The assumptions of Darwinism 
still leave various difficulties to be overcome, especially when the 
gradual origin of highly differentiated organs with many adaptive 
features has to be explained. 
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PHYSIOLOG’V (1) 

The object of Physiology is to describe the phenomena of life, to 
study their dependence on external factors, and, so far as possible, to 
trace them back to their causes. Physiology, like Chemistry and 
Physics, is concerned with inquiries into the causes of what takes 
place. It must, however, also take into consideration the significance 
to the organism of what happens. In its methods as well as in its 
problems Physiology agrees with Physics and Chemistry ; its methods 
are EXPERIMENTAL. 

There is no fundamental distinction between the vital phenomena 
of animals and plants. This is not surprising, since ])lants and 
animals are only morphologically distinct in their more advanced 
representatives. In the physiological sphere it becomes more and more 
clear, as investigation proceeds, how similar the course of life iii the 
two kingdoms is. The physiology of organisms is thus really a single 
subject. A text-book of botany has evidently only to give an account 
of the physiology of plants, but, where this is useful, analogous pheno- 
mena in the animal kingdom will be mentioned. 

In some respects the behaviour of the living plant does not differ 
from that of non-living bodies. In spite of the large amount of water 
which it contains, the plant is as a rule solid, and has the physical 
properties of such a body. Weight, rigidity, elasticity, conductivity 
for heat, and electricity are properties of the organism as they aie 
of lifeless bodies. However important these properties may be to tbe 
existence and the life of the plant, they do not constitute i ® A®® • 
The ESSENTIAL PHENOMENA OF LIFE are at first Sight striking y 
different from the processes met with in non-living bodies, bo long 
as the organism is actively living, an unbroken chain of changes can 
be recognised in it which are exhibited in the three following ways: 

(i.) An organism does not consist of the same unchanged material 
even when no further growth in size is taking place. ^ Jile ts 
external form remains constant, progressive changes go “ J^ternall^ 
New substances are taken up from without, are transformed within 
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the plant, and are again given off from it. The organism has a 
METABOLISM. 

(ii.) As a rule, however, metabolism does not proceed so that the 
absorption and giving-ofF of material are equal, but more is absorbed 
than is given off. The mass of the organism is increased, it grows. 
The organism by changes of its form assumes quite definite shapes, 
which follow in regular order. It passes through a development 
which leads sooner or later to the production of new organisms or 
daughter-individuals ; reproduction takes place. Growth, develop- 
ment, and reproduction are processes highly characteristic of living 
beings. 

(iii.) Ijastly, organisms exhibit powers of movement; they either 
change their positions bodily, or they bring larger or smaller parts of 
their bodies into other positions. Since inorganic bodies and dead 
organisms may exhibit movements, it is only the kind of movement 
and the means by which it is brought about that are characteristic 
of living beings. 

In nature the three processes mentioned above, metabolism, 
development, and movement, usually go on simultaneously. Meta- 
bolism without movement of the substances concerned is impossible ; 
development is bound up with metabolic changes and with movements ; 
and, lastly, movements cannot occur without metabolism and without 
change of form. Nevertheless, we may for descriptive purposes con- 
sider the three processes separately, and thus divide Physiology into 
the following sections : 

(1) The study of metabolism or chemical physiology, which may 

also be termed the physiology of nutrition. 

(2) The study of development or the physiology of form and 

changes of shape. 

(3) The study of movement and changes of position. 

Before passing to the consideration of these three groups of vital 
manifestations, it is necessary to become acquainted with some 
important general results of physiological investigation. 

1. The manifestations of life are connected with the protoplasm. 
The structure and organisation of this determine what happens in the 
organism and give it the characters of a living being. For the 
appearance of vital manifestations it is important that the protoplasm 
should be in the proper condition. As soon as it is dead these cease. 
But living protoplasm itself can occur in two distinct states and be 
either actively living or in a condition of latent life. Protoplasm 
in the latent condition is met with, for example, in resting seeds. In 
these even the most delicate methods of measurement may fail to 
demonstrate any indications of life, but the protoplasm is not dead 
and can at any time pass into the condition of active life. For this it 
is only necessary to change the external conditions, for instance, to 
supply the seed with water. Whether the protoplasm is in the one 
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or the other state depends on the external conditions Protoplasm can 
only carry on its activities by continual interaction with the environ- 
ment. It requires to obtain material for its nutrition from this, and 
also requires a supply of energy since the vital phenomena involve the 
periormance of work in tho sense of mechanics. 

In considering the external factors that are of importance for the life 
of a plant, a distinction must he drawn between the neces ary and the 
inessential factors. Indispensable conditions of vital activity are a 
certain temperature and the presence of certain substances, as well as 
the absence of others that act injunously or fatally (poisons). On the 
other hand, light is not in such a general sense a necessary condition 
for^ life. Some plants require direct s^mlight, at least for their 
aerial organs, while others avoid this and seek the shade (shade- 



Fig. 227.— Growth in length at various tempeiatures (optimum curve). 


plants) ; others can pass through their whole life-history in complete 
darkness. 

Not merely the presence of the essential factors but their degree 
is of importance, for only within certain limits do the external factors 
permit of active life. The growth of a plant is one of its most 
striking vital manifestations. Taking this as an example, we may 
inquire how it is affected by various temperatures. A growing plant 
is placed for certain periods, say of two hours, under different 
temperatures and the growth which it makes in these periods recorded. 
To obtain a general survey the results are expressed graphically, the 
abscissae marking the different temperatures and the ordinates the 
amount of growth at each temperature (Fig 227). The curve begins 
at a temperature that is usually in the neighbourhood of 0° C. ; this is 
the MINIMUM. Below this temperature no growth is found to take 
place. On proceeding to successively higher temperatures the curve 
is found to rise but it does not do this indefinitely; at a certain 
temperature, the optimum, the greatest growth takes place. From 
this onwards the curve falls to the maximum beyond which again no 
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growth is found to take place. Such a curve is called an optimum 
CURVE and the three points, minimum, optimum, and maximum, its 
CARDINAL POINTS. Outside this range two other points can be 
established. When the growing plant is placed at temperatures below 
the minimum or above the maximum, no growth is to be recognised, 
but the plant is not at once killed. Only after some two hours at a 
temperature above the maximum does death take place. Too high a 
temperature thus leads to death from heat and correspondingly too 
low a temperature to death from cold. These two points can be 
marked as death-points on the curve. 

The three cardinal points and the two death-points for the tempera- 
ture curve are by no means constants. They differ for particular 
organisms and particular vital phenomena. Further, they change 
with the duration of the influence of the factor, and they depend on 
the condition of the plant and on the other external factors to which 
it is exposed. 

Thus plants behave very differently as regards the two death-points. While, 
for example, some tropical plants are killed even at temperatures above 0®C., 
other plants can endure very low temperatures. Cochlearia fenestrata^ which 
occurs in Northern Siberia, endures a temperature of - 46° C. without injury, 
and some forest trees can stand even - 60° C. The resistance of lower organisms 
to extreme cold is noteworthy. It has been shown that Diatoms can endure for a 
long time a temperature of - 200° C. What holds for death from cold applies also 
to death from heat. While most plants are killed by temperatures far below the 
boiling-point of water some Cyanophyceae can endure the very high temperatures 
(up to 93° C.) of certain hot springs. 

Air-dry seeds and spores can withstand temperatures of 100° C. and more, 
though in the water-soaked condition they are killed by a temperature of 
50°-55°C. The succulent parts of some plants are killed by immersion for 
10 minutes in water at 45°-46°, while in air they are killed only by 10 minutes at 
51° C. The death-points for temperature may be different for youug and old 
plants (2). 

What has been said above as regards temperature applies also to 
all other external conditions. It holds for both necessary and in- 
essential factors and even for factors acting within the plant, which 
will be considered later. The optimum curve and what has been said 
about it applies to all these cases, so that it can be regarded as a 
fundamental curve in physiology. Too much or too little is injurious 
with respect to all factors, though only a few examples can be given 
here. 

By increase of the intensity of light any cell can be killed; in different cases 
the action of the light may be either mainly chemical or mainly thermal. Many 
Bacteria are killed even by bright daylight ; orx this depends the important 
hygienic effect of light in house.s and dwelling-rooms. 

The need of light not only changes from one species of plant to another, or 
from individual to individual, but the optimum effect of light may change for the 
same individual as it develops. Many of the cultivated plants of the tropics, e.g. 
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Coffee and Cocoa, require shade when young, and need to be at first protected by 
shade-giving trees (species of Albizzia^ Musa) planted for this purpose. When older 
they bear, or even require, exposure to the full tropical sun. 

The optimum curve holds also for food-materials and in a certain sense also 
for POISONS. With too little 01 the former a starved condition results, while too 
much has a poisonous eflect. This influence thus resembles that of poisons ; very 
low concentrations of the latter have already exceeded the maximum. 

The influence of water is especially important. In the case of uiost plants too 
little water soon results in wilting, which is followed by drying up. Whi’e the 
majority of plants are very sensitive to a deficiency of water others have a great 
power of enduring this. Thus, Lichens and 'losses, which live on ro^ks, on the 
bark of trees, and in similar situations, some Algerian species of Isoetcs and 
Selaginella lepidophylla, a native of the dry high plateau of Central America, can be 
thoroughly air-dried without being killed. 

Death does not necessarily at once result when the maximum or minimum for 
external factors is overstepped. The organism frequently passf's into the condition 
of latent life, mentioned above. It is often difficult to decide from inspection 
whether an organism is in this state or is already dead ; only experiment can 
decide in any particular case. 

Frequently also the latent condition on exceeding the maximum or minimum 
does not apply to all the vital manifestations of the protoplasm ; at first, only some 
of these may be suspended, while others that have a different maximum continue. 


The striking regularity in the behaviour of protoplasm which is 
expressed in the optimum curve evidently depends on its great lability 
TO THE MOST VARIOUS EXTERNAL FACTORS. This is specially charac- 
teristic of protoplasm. External influences act on the protoplasm in 
such a way that, as has been seen, it may be so irreparably altered as 
to be no longer functional ; it is destroyed by a kind of coagulation and 
is dead. It must be assumed that the latent protoplasm has been 
modified in some way whereby the manifestations of active life are 
arrested. The changes in the latent condition, in contrast to the 
irreversible changes of death, are reparable or reversible. 


In this connection it must be noted that the entry into latent life is not aluays 
the result of overstepping the maximal or minimal limits for external factors. It 
is often determined by inner causes, as is seen, for example, m the development 
spores, eeeds, tubers, etc. 

The optimum curve is so distinctive for the living substance, and thus 
for the wLle organism, that it serves as the most important cr.tenoh 
to determine whether a process in an organism is vital or not. it is, in 

»«.e, tl,. Sophie r,pr.»n«io»of 

accordino- to which any particular factor ac^s causally upon a 

lTvilal“proo»a. It th™ "‘±1 

its mrticular form is peculiar to the organism and is not met with 
n fhf WanTc world. Investigation has shown that something 

of the samf kind is met with in non-living nature especially m 
01 tne same kuiu rp^sDcct there is no essential 

colloidal substances, showing that m this respect tnere is ^ 

difference between living and non-living oodies. Thus the ascending 
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branch of the optimum curve, which was established above for different 
temperatures, is characteristic of almost all chemical reactions. Strictly 
speaking it is only the descending branch of the curve which is note- 
worthy. This is, however, readily explained by the great lability of the 
protoplasm, in which arresting influences, that have been accumulating 
before the optimum, preponderate at the maximum and beyond this. 
There are in non-living nature also numerous processes w^hich are 
slowed off by a particular amount of a factor which affects them. 
While this characteristic method of reacting is not exclusively 
distinctive of living beings, no other substance is known which is so 
labile to all possible alterations in external factors as is protoplasm. 

2. The living substance works according to the laws of Physics and 
Chemistry and emplo3^s in all the manifestations of its life the materials 
and the energies of non-living nature. Neither a peculiar “ vital- 
element,” nor a special “vital force,” peculiar to the organism and 
underlying the process of life, has so far been demonstrated. What 
happens, in so far as it concerns material, is only the transformation 
of non-living matter into the organic chemical compounds specially 
characteristic of the organism ; and, so far as energy is concerned, only 
the transformation of non-living potential and kinetic energy into the 
potential and kinetic energy peculiar to the living body. Whether, 
however, life is susceptible of a purely physico-chemical explanation as 
the mechanistic theory holds, or whether at least the w^ay in w^hich 
the changes in the living being proceed is not different from anything 
in non-living nature (vitalism) is a question that cannot at present be 
decided. Analytic methods of investigation have hitherto shown that 
the organism, at least in very many cases, employs the causal laws of 
Physics and Chemistry just as mechanistic theory would desire and 
expect. Whether, in spite of this, there will remain an inexplicable 
residuum cannot yet be said ; it seems at the moment doubtful 
whether it would be possible in the future to recognise such a residue, 
owing to the great complexity of the vital processes. 

III. When we look beyond the characteristic dependence of vital 
processes on the external world, as shown by the optimum curve, there 
remains much that is mysterious and completely unexplained in them. 
This is shown especially clearly by two remarkable characteristics of 
living beings, their irritability and their CAPACITY for regula- 
tion. 

(a) Ippitability. — In the reactions of the organism the con- 
nection between the causal influence and the efiect induced by it 
is not so apparent as it is in chemical or physical processes. This 
depends on the part always taken by the protoplasm, so that the 
reaction observed is not the direct efiect of an external cause, but a 
very indirect result. Further, according to the condition of the proto- 
plasm, the same factor may produce different effects. An example 
will make this clear. 
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If the free end of a flexible rod is placed horizontally, it will bend downwards 
to a definite point as the result of its weight. A part of a plant will behave 
similarly, and if dead, as for instance a withered stem, will remain in the position 
it thus assumes. If, however, a living growing stem has been used in the experi- 
ment it will exhibit an effect of gravity which is very surprising in comparison 
with the purely physical effect. The growing portion of the stem curves, and by 
its own activity becomes erect again ; it thus moves against the force oi gravity. 
If the experiment is made with a uap-root, this will curve verticahy downwards 
much further than its own weight would cause it to do. A rhizome {e.g. of Scl'^'ous)^ 
on the other hand, will place its growing tip horizontally when it has sunk by 
its own weight out of the horizontal plane In these three experiments the 
physical conditions are the same. The weight of the earth acts on a horizontally- 
placed portion of a plant. The results in the three cases are as different as 
possible. 


The explanation of this remarkable behaviour of the plant is to 
be sought in the fact that, while to begin with the external influence 
has the same effect as it would have on an inorganic structure— in the 
particular example the force of gravity gives rise lo compression— 
this primary physical change then libei'ates jnner activities of the plant 
so that the external factor appears to have acted as a liberating force. 
Such relations become clearer if the organism is compared with a 
mechanism. The connection between the light pressure of the finger 
on the trigger of a gun and the flight of the bullet is not a simple 
one. The pressure first liberates a trigger ; the energy thus obtained 
drives the hammer on to the percussion-cap ; this explodes and causes 
the powder to explode ; the gases liberated by the explosion force the 
projectile from the barrel. It is clear that the force of the hammer 
bears no relation to that of the pressure of the finger of the marksman, 
and there is just as little connection between the amount of force 
generated by the expansion of the powder and that exerted by the 
hammer of the gun. There are energies present, those of the trigger 
and powder, which are set free. Such liberations of energy, especi- 
ally when they follow in order and constitute a chain of processes, are 
met with in all vital phenomena. They are, it is true, not so simple 
or comprehensible as in the case of mechanisms, since the whole process 
goes on in the protoplasm. Such liberations of the potential enerp 
fccumulated in the living substance and its ° 

energy are known as PHENOMENA OF irPvITABILIT . 

starts them is termed a STIMULUS. 

Just as the action of a machine is only comprehensible when its 

construction is known, a knowledge of 

structure of the plant is a necessary pre iminary to i*® 

succession of chemical reactions* 
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(b) Capacity of Regulation. — The study of machines not only 
assists in the comprehension of a liberating stimulus but further 
renders clear the second widely-spread property of organisms, i,e, their 
regulative power. As in a machine the speed may be automatically 
maintained at a particular level, so in numerous processes in a plant 
there is an element which controls the result both as regards quality 
and quantity. Though self-regulated processes are not wanting in 
the inorganic world, they do not occur abundantly as they do in 
the organism. On this account the power of regulation may 

BE REGARDED, TOGETHER WITH THE IRRITABILITY, AS A SPECIALLY 
IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTIC OF LIVING BEINGS. 


SECTION 1 

METABOLISM 0 

L The Chemical Composition of the Plant (^) 

Any consideration of the metabolic changes in the plant requires 
a knowledge of its chemical composition. This is studied by chemical 
methods. 

Water and Dry Substance. — Some insight into the composition of 
the plant can be obtained without special means of investigation. 
Everyone who has dried plants for a herbarium knows that the plant 
consists of water and dry substance. By means of weighing it is 
easy to show how large is the proportion of water in the total weight 
of the plant. For this purpose it is not sufficient to expose the plant 
to the air, for when air-dried it still retains a considerable proportion 
of water, which must be removed by drying in a desiccator or at a 
temperature of slightlj^ over 100° C. It can thus be ascertained that 
the proportion of water is very considerable ; in woody parts some 50 
per cent, in juicy herbs 70-80 per cent, in succulent plants and fruits 
85-95 per cent, and in aquatic plants, especially Algae, 95-98 per cent 
of the weight of the plant consists of water. 

Ash. — While we can thus distinguish by drying between the water 
and the dry substance of the plant, we are able by burning to dis- 
tinguish between the combustible or organic MATERIAL and the incom- 
bustible substance or ASH. The fact that the plant leaves an ash is 
evident in the burning of wood or in the smoking of a cigar; the 
microscope further shows that even minute fragments of cell-wall or 
starch-grains leave an ash on burning. 

When the amount of ash contained in the various organs of diverse 
plants is determined, the percentage which ,this forms of the dry 
weight shows a wide range. This will be clear from the first column 
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of the following table. The separate organs of thr same plant differ 
in this respect j for example, the straw of Hye or of the Pea contains 
more ash than the seeds. Leaves tend to have a larger proportion of 
ash than stems. 

The constituents of the ash also vary according to the nature of 
the soil and other external influences. On the other hand, distinct 



Ash in 



100 parts of ash contain 




Plants. 

100 parts of 














1 








matter. 

KgO 

Na^O 

C -O j MgO 

Fe208 

Mn;j 04 

P 2 O 5 

SO, 

SiOs 

Cl 

Rye (grain) . . 

2-09 

32-10 

1-47 

2-94 1 11-22 

1-24 


47-74 

1-28 

1-37 

0-48 

Rye (straw) . . 

4-46 

22-56 

1-74 

8-20 3*10 

1-91 


6-53 

4-25 

49-27 

2-18 

Pea (seeds) . . 

2-73 

43-10 

0-98 

4-81 ; 7-99 

0-83 


35 90 

3-42 

0-91 

1-69 

Pea (straw) . . 

5-13 

22-90 

! 4-07 

36-82 8 04 

1-72 


8-05 

6-26 

6-88 

5-64 

Potato (tubers). 

3-79 

60-06 ; 

; 2-96 

2-64 i 4-93 

l-lO 


1 16-S6 

6-52 

2-04 

3-46 

Grape (fruit). . 

5-19 

56-20 I 

1 1*42 

10-77 ! 4-21 

0-37 


15-58 

5-62 

2-75 

1-52 

Tobacco (leaves) 

17 -lO 

29-09 

; G-Jl 

36-02 j 7-36 

1-95 


1 14-60 

6-07 

5-77 

6-71 

Cotton (fibres) . 

1-14 

36-96 

I 13-16 

17-52 5-36 

0-60 


10-68 

5-94 

2-40 

i 7-60 

Spruce (wood) . 

0*21 

19-66 1 

1-37 

33-97 11-27 

1-42 

22-96 

1 2-12 

1 

2-64 

2-73 

0-07 

1 


species may accumulate different quantities of mineral substances, even 
when exposed to the same external conditions. 

While the majority of the more common elements occurring in 
the earth are found in the ash of plants, only a few elements are 
present in sufficient amount to be quantitatively estimated. These 
are the non-metals Cl, S, P, Si, and the metals K, Na, Ca, Mg, 
and Fe. 

The above table gives some information as to the amount and 
distribution of these substances in a number of cultivated plants. 

The difference brought out by the table in the proportions of 
phosphoric acid and of silica and lime contained in Eye and Pea 
seeds, as compared with the amounts of the same substances in the 
straw, is worthy of notice. The Potato contains much KgO and little 
CaO, while the wood of Spruce shows the opposite condition. 

In the preceding table the figures do not express absolutely constant proportions, 
as the percentage of the constituents of the ash of plants varies according to the 
character of the soil. It is perhaps well to make clear that the oxides as given in 
the table are mostly formed in the process of incineration. In the living cell the 
metallic elements are present as salts, especially of organic acids. 

Orgranic Substance. — The organic substance consists in the first 
place of the elements H, O, N, and C. On complete combustion it is 
transformed into volatile compounds — carbon dioxide, water, ammonia, 
or free nitrogen. Some of the elements found m the ash were con- 
tained in organic compounds in the plant. Chemical analysis is not 
needed to show that the plant contains carbon in a combined form. 
Every burning log or match shows by its charring that it contains 
carbon. The examination of a piece of charcoal in which the finest 

V 
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structure of the wood is retained, shows further how uniformly the 
carbon is distributed in the plant, and how largely the substance of the 
plant consists of this element. Accurate weighing has shown that 
carbon constitutes about one-half of the dry weight of the plant. 
Some of the compounds of carbon found in plants are non-nitrogenous 
{e.g. carbohydrates, fats, organic acids), while others contain nitrogen 
{e.g. albumen, alkaloids). The main facts regarding the organic 
compounds found in the plant have been given in the morphological 
part when treating of the cell (pp. 14, 26 ff). 

Source of the Materials. — There are thus only the following 
thirteen elements found in consideralde quantity in the plant : 

H, Cl, 0, S, N, P, C, Si and Na, K, Mg, Ca, Fe. 

When the plant is growing their amount is continually increasing 
in the plant, and they must therefore be continually absorbed from 
without, from the soil, water, air, or from other organisms. 

As a rule, only gases and liquids can enter the plant ; solid 
substances have to be brought into solution before they can pass 
through the firm cell-walls. When, liowever, cell-walls are absent, as 
in the Flagellates and Myxomycetes, the naked protoplasm is able 
to surround and thus to absorb solid particles (animal nutrition). 

The chemical composition of animals is essentially similar to that of plants. 
The absorption of food in animals takes place by means of the digestive system. 
The contrast is, however, not so great as appears at first sight, for as a rule the 
food materials are converted into a fluid condition before tliej^ are absorbed by the 
cells. 


II. The Nutrient Substances obtained from the Soil 

Chemical analysis ascertains all the elements present in the plant. 
It does not, however, show whether these substances are utilised by 
the plant nor whether the substances always present in the ash are 
necessary for nutrition and are thus to be regarded as food-materials. 
Such questions can only he decided experimentally. The first 
problem is to determine which substances obtained from the soil by 
the plant are essential, i.e. necessary, constituents of its food. To 
decide this, careful cultural experiments with chemically controlled 
nutrient soil are requisite. 

This conclusion can be readied in two ways. The first method 
is to cultivate the plant in an artificial soil composed of insoluble 
substances such as platinum, pure carbon, pure quartz, with which the 
substances to be investigated can be mixed. The second method, 
that of WATER-CULTURE, is more convenient. Many plants are able 
to develop their root-system in water instead of in the earth. It is 
thus possible to add to the water the elements found in the ash in 
various combinations, and so to ascertain which elements are necessary 
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and which superfluous. As Fig. 228, /, shows, the plant (Buckwheat) 
succeeds well in such a food-soiution if of suitable composition; it 
can form roots, shoots, flowers, and fruits, and increase its dry weight 
a hundredfold or a thousandfold, just as if it were growing in the 
soil. In distilled water, on the other 


hand, while the plant begins to grow 
normally, the growth soon ceases entirely, 
and only a very dwarfed plant is 
produced. 

Culture-solutions of various composition 
are used (®). Knop’s solution contains — water 
1000, calcium nitrate 1, magnesium sulpiiate 
0*25, acid potassium phosphate 0*25, potass* um 
nitrate 0*25, and a trace of ferric chloride. 
The solution of v. d. Ckone, with almost 
completely insoluble compounds of phosphoric 
acid and iron, appears in some cases to give 
better results (water 1000, potassium nitrate 
1, potassium sulphate 0*5, calcium sulphate 
0*5, potassium phosphate 0*25, ferrous pho-;- 
phate 0*25). In addition to these a number 
of other combinations of salts have been tested. 

From such water-cultures it results 
that the typical green land - plant 
succeeds satisfactorily if supplied with 
the elements K, Ca, Mg, Fe, and 
H, 0, S, P, N, if in addition O and C 
(the latter as carbon-dioxide) are avail- 
able in the atmosphere. There are thus 
in all ten elements which must be 
regarded as indispensable food-materials. 
Of these the seven which remain after 
excluding H, 0, and C concern us here, 
since the plant obtains them as nutrient 
salts from the soil or water. Six of 
these seven are found in the ash, 
while the nitrogen escapes on com- 
bustion in the form of volatile com- 
pounds. That these seven elements are 



Fig. 228. — Water-cultures of Buckwheat 
(Fagopyrum escule7}tum). I, In nutrient 
solution containing potassium ; II, in 
nutrient solution without potassium. 
Plants reduced to same scale. (After 
Nobbe.) 


completely indispensable is shown by 

the fact that if a single one is w^anting its loss cannot be made good 
by an excess of the others, or by the presence of a related element. 


Thus, for example, potassium cannot, as a rule, he replaced by sodium, lithium, 
or rubidium. Lower organisms (Algae, Bacteria, Fungi) are able to do without Ca. 
The absence of a single necessary element is shown either by the feeble and dwarfed 
development of the plant (Fig. 223, II, absence of potassium) or by characteristic 
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changes in the plant. The best known of these is the effect of absence of iron, 
in which case the plant does not become green (chlorosis). Injurious effects of 
poisoning are shown when calcium is lacking. 

More accurate consideration shows that it is not correct to speak of 
these definite elements as the food-materials of the plant. Just as a 
mixture of the elements H and 0 is not a substitute for water, it is 
not sufficient to supply the plant with the elements contained in the 
nutrient salts either as elements or in any of their combinations. 
Thus metallic potassium or pure sulphur are of no use. The plant 
requires particular salts or, since these in part dissociate in water, 
particular ions. Necessary kations are K*^, Ca++, Mg++, Fe++ (or. 
Fe+++), while SO^" ", HgPO^", and NOg" are necessary anions. While 
phosphorus and sulphur can only be utilised in these combinations, 
the nitrogen can also be obtained, although not always so usefully in 
the form of the kation NH 4 +. 

Numerous investigations in recent years have made clear the 
further important point that a certain degree of acidity of the food- 
solution or the soil is necessary for the normal development of a plant. 

The acidity depends on the proportional number of H- or OH- ions present in 
the liquid. If these are present in equal numbers the liquid is neutral ; if the 
H ions preponderate the reaction is acid, and if the OH ions are in the majority it 
is alkaline. It is customary to record the acidity by means of the number of H ions 
present in unit volume, and, for certain reasons, to denote it by the negative 
logarithm of this number ; this is termed the ;;H value of the solution. For a 
neutral solution joH = 7 ; for acid solutions its value lies between 1 and 7, and 
for alkaline between 7 and 

If various plants are cultivated in soils or culture-solutions with 
different reactions it becomes evident that some plants succeed better 
when the solution has an acid reaction, while others do better in 
solutions that are neutral or weakly alkaline. This is shown by the 
following table, which is based on determinations by a special method 
of the fresh weight of plants all grown in the same normal food-solu- 
tion. This has been given different values. 


Reaction of Food Solution. 

3*5 

4-5 

5 *6 

6'o 

T-5 

8-0 

Aira flexuosa . 

4 

4-5 

3*0 

1-7 

dead 

dead 

Senecio sylvaticus . 

21-0 

25*0 

15-0 

.5-0 

1*0 

dead 

Tussilago farfara 

dead 

7-0 

30 '0 

360 

2-1 : 

1-0 

Hordeum distichum . 

3*0 

45*0 

86-0 

88 0 

10-0 

4-0 

Elodea canadensis 

dead 

dead 

2*6 

3-3 

4 4 

6*6 


A special case of this adaptedness to a particular reaction of the soil is afforded 
by calciphilous and calciphobous plants. The calciphobe plants require calcium for 
their normal nutrition just as do the calciphilous ones ; what the calciphobous 
plants cannot endure in habitats rich in lime is the alkaline reaction of the soil (®}. 
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Just as is the case for C, N, H, and 0, some other elements of 
nutrient salts enter into the chemical composition of important 
materials in the plant, e.g, S. and P in albuminous compounds and 
Mg in chlorophyll. It is possible that other metallic elements enter 
into necessary organic compounds. What is certain is that they also 
play a quite different, physico-chemical r61e. The salts maintain 
THE COLLOIDAL PROTOPLASM IN ITS NORMAL CONDITION AND ENTER 
IN A REGULATING FASHION INTO ALL PHYSIOLOGICAL PROCESSES. 

The method of water-culture has not only shown the necessity for 
certain salts, but also that many substances, especially sodium, chlorine, 
and silicon, which the plant usually absorbs and sometimes accumulates, 
are not essential. 

Even in halophytes, in which it is prereiit in greatest quantity, sodium is not 
indispensable. These plants live in soils rich in sodium chloride not because this 
substance is necessary to them but because they bear it better than other plants 
do. The concurrence of these in such localities is thus prevented. The character* 
istic succulent construction of halophytes (Fig. 188) is more or less completely lost 
in the absence of common salt. Sodium appears, however, to be indispensable to 
the Diatoms and some Seaweeds (®). 

Silicon is not indispensable to Equi^ctum and Grasses which contain consider* 
able quantities of SiOg ; on the other hand, it is requisite to the Diatoms, the cell- 
walls of which are almost entirely composed of silicic acid, and owe their permanence 
to this. The cell-walls of Diatoms form considerable geological deposits of siliceous 
earth or kieselguhr. Aluminium (®), while generally distributed in small quantities, 
is only absorbed in considerable amount by a few plants (e.y. species of Lycopodium), 
According to Stoklasa it is indispensable to water-plants. Although scarcely a 
trace of iodine can be detected by an analysis of sea-water, it is found, never- 
theless, in large quantities in seaweeds, so much so that at one time they formed 
the principal source of our supplies of this substance. Whether it is essential to 
these plants is not known. 

The substances which, as culture experiments show, are not indispensable for 
the life of the plant may, however, be of use and of advantage in growth. For 
example. Buckwheat and other plants flourish better when supplied with a 
chloride, and the presence of silica is advantageous as contributing to the rigidity 
of the tissues. It has also been found that the presence of certain substances 
which are not of direct use may inhibit the poisonous action of other substances 
some of which are necessary. 

It is known that salts are necessary for animals as well as for plants, but the 
particulars are not clearly ascermined. Probably they require the same elements 
as plants do with the addition of Na and Cl. 

Nutrient Salts and Agrleulture. — Since the plant thus continues 
to absorb nutrient salts from the soil, this must become poorer in the 
particular substances unless the loss is repaired in some way. In 
Lture this results from the fallen and dead parts of plants returning 
to the soil, and the salts contained in them becoming available for 
further life In agricultural practice, however, a large proportion of 
the vegetation is removed in the crop, and the salts it contains are 
thus lost to the ground; at the most a fraction may be returned to 
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the soil in the dung of grazing anin^als. The effect of manure in 
increasing growth, which has for ages been known to practical men, 
depends, at least in part, on the salts contained in it. Since, however, 
the amount of salts thus returned to the soil is insufficient to meet the 
loss, artificial manuring is required in agricultural practice (^^). The 
first place among manures must be given to those which contain 
nitrogen, potassium, and phosphoric acid. Nitrogenous substances 
which are used, besides guano (which also contains phosphoric acid), 
are Chili salt|)etre, ammonium sulphate, calcium cyanamide, and 
calcium nitrate ; the two last have recently been artificially prepared 
from atmospheric nitrogen. Potassium is present in the Stassfurt 
waste salts, of which kainite is the most important since it also 
contains MgSO^. As an important source of phosphorus, the so-called 
Thomas slag may be mentioned ; this substance is formed in working 
ores containing phosphorus, and consists of triple phosphate of calcium. 
It can only be utilised by plants when in a state of very fine sub- 
division, as what is known as “ Thomas-meal.’’ Superphosphate is 
obtained by the treatment of calcium phosphate with sulphuric acid. 

The Soil and Plant Geography. — From what has been said it 
might be concluded that a soil capable of supporting one kind of plant 
must be able to support any other species. Plant geography (^i), 
however, shows that the composition of the soil exerts a great influence 
on the distribution of plants. This depends, on the one hand, on the 
fact that different plants make different demands on the amount and 
solubility of the essential food-materials, and on the degree of acidity 
of the soil ; on the other hand upon the presence in the soil of sub- 
stances other than the indispensable salts. The influence of these non- 
essential substances is different upon different species of plants. For 
example, CaCog has a poisonous effect on some plants, and NaCl upon 
others, while other plants can endure large doses of these substances. 

The effect of the soil upon the distribution of plants does not depend merely 
upon its chemical nature. The physical properties of soils (see p. 223 ) play an 
important role. Further, a plant may be absent from a locality, which, so far as 
the nature of the soil is concerned, would be suitable, because its seeds liave never 
been brought to the spot. 


III. The Absorption and the Movement of the Nutrient 
Salts in the Green Plant 

All the chemical changes which take place in the metabolism of 
the plant are carried out in watery soletions. For this reason 
WATER IS AN INDISPENSABLE CONSTITUENT of the plant. All actively * 
living portions of the plant are permeated with water. The cell- 
walls contain imbibed water, in the cell-lumen are 'the large vacuoles 
filled with watery sap and the protoplasm, the basis of life, always 
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contains 7 5 per cent or upwards of water. The plant can only carrj^ 
on its life fully when in this condition of saturation with water. 
Any considerable diminution in the amount of water either destroys 
the life permanently, or at least so greatly diminishes the manifesta- 
tions of life that they can no longer be observed. 

It is evident that when a plant grows it must absorb water. But 
the amount of water utilised in growth is slight compared with the 
amount given off to the atmosphere from the aerial parts of the plant, 
especially the leaves. The loss of water in tianspiration must be 
made good by absorption from the soil by the rc 3 ts and conduction of 
the water to the leaves. The importance of this stream of water 
continually passing through the plant lies in the fact that the necessary 
nutrient salts are dissolved in it and are thus carried to all the places 
where they are needed. 

The problem may be divided into three parts : (1) the 
absorption of the water and the nutrient salts dissolved in it ; (2) the 
giving off of water in transpiration ; (3) the conduction of the water. 

1 . The Absorption of Water and Nutrient Salts 

(a) The Absorption of Water. — If, for the sake of simplicity, the 
absorption of pure water by the plant is first considered, an accurate 
analysis of the process shows that two physico-chemical phenomena 
are involved, viz., osmosis and imbibition. 

Without a knowledge of the laws governing these phenomena the 
whole problem would be incomprehensible and they will therefore be 
first considered. 

Osmosis (^^). — If two solutions of unequal concentration, or a 
solution of some substance and the solvent, are separated by a partition 
which is permeable to both, a process of diffusion will commence. 
Such diffusion taking place through a partition or membrane is termed 
OSMOSIS. If a U-tube divided by such a phrmeable membrane (Fig. 
229, 1) is filled on the one side with pure w^ater and on the other with 
a solution of copper sulphate, the molecules of CuSo^ will pass through 
‘ the membrane and mix with the pure water ; molecules of water will 
also pass through the membrane into the solution of CuSo^. 
Ultimately equilibrium will be established between the two arms of 
the tube when equal quantities of water and of CuSo^ are present on 
the two sides of the partition. If the partition is more easily 
penetrated by one of the two substances, tliis will pass more rapidly 
than the other, but in this case also an equal concentration of the 
solution on the two sides will in time result. The case is different, 
however, when the partition is SEMI-PERM E ABLE, i.e. if it is only perme- 
able for the molecules of water, while the molecules of CuSo^ are un- 
able to pass through it. The result will be a greater accumulation of 
water on the side of the partition where the Cubo^ is (Fig. 229, 2). 
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The determining factor for the movement of the substance is thus 
the nature of the membrane. 

Such semi- permeable membranes play an important part in the 
absorption of water by the plant. In studying the phenomena and 
laws of osmosis consideration of the natural vegetable-cell may be 
deferred, and an artificial cell with a semi-permeable membrane and 
containing an osmotically active substance be considered in the first 
instance. Semi-permeable membranes are obtained if a solution of 
copper sulphate comes in contact with a solution of potassium 
ferrocyanide, or a solution of gelatine with one of tannic acid. In 
order to give the membrane the requisite support it is deposited on 
a porous wall of baked clay. The clay-cells employed in galvanic 
elements coated on the inside with copper ferrocyanide are satisfactory 
for the purpose. The cell is filled with a solution of cane-sugar or of 

common salt and fitted with 
a mercurial manometer as 
shown in Fig. 230. 

If such an osmometer, as 
this artificial cell is called, is 
immersed in a solution of the 
same concentration which 
has the same number of mole- 
cules to the litre, the same 
molecular number) nothing 
will happen. The system is 
in equilibrium. 

It is otherwise if the cell is placed in water or in a solution of 
less concentration. What then occurs is illustrated by Fig. 230, 2, 3, 4, 
which show the beginning, the end, and an intermediate stage in the 
process. The concentration of the water within the cell is evidently 
less than that in the surrounding liquid, since in the concentrated 
solution of copper sulphate a large proportion of the molecules 
of water is replaced by molecules of CuSo^. As a result the 
water, in correspondence with its higher concentration, will endea- 
vour to pass into the osmometer. This may also be expressed by 
saying that the ‘^•ell has a capacity of attraction for water, it exerts 
a SUCTION-FORCE. This is large to begin with but will become smaller 
and smaller ; since, as the water enters, the concentration of water- 
molecules in the cell becomes greater, and that of the CuSo^-molecules 
less, ie. the solution becomes more dilute. But there is another 
reason for the suction-force diminishing. The entering water increases 
the volume of liquid in the osmometer and raises the level of the 
mercury in the manometer. This exerts a hydrostatic pressure on the 
inner wall of the cell which is naturally opposed to the suction-force. 
This pressure may be termed “ wall-pressure or ‘*o§;motic pressure,’' 
and its amount can be determined by the rise of mercury in the 





CuSO. 


Fig. 229.— 1. Permea'ble membrane. 2. Semi- 
penneable membrane. 
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manometer. At the beginning of the experiment this pressure on the 
wall is evidently zero, it rises with the entrance of the water till at 
the final stage it has attained its maximum. At this stage the 
pressure is so great that no further entrance of water is possible. 
The osmotic pressure thus always acts against the suction- 
force. The greater the former becomes the less is the la ter. It 
follows from what has been said above, that for every solution of a 
definite concentration the suction-force for water can be determined if, 
on placing the osmometer in water, the manometer is filled with the 
amount of mercury required to just prr vent any water from entering 
the cell. Investigation shows that the suction-force is then equal to 
the osmotic pressure which the enclosed solution can develop. Every 
solution of a definite concentration has thus a value for the maximum 
suction-force it can exert. This value is called the “ suction-force value 
of the cell-contents” or more shortly the ‘‘osmotic value” of the fluid. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the maximum osmotic value (suction- 
force value) of the cell-contents and the actual osmotic vaiue of the cell. The 



Vol. =100 Vol. -100 

Cone. =0-5 MoL Cone. =0-5 Mol. 

Osmot. Pr. =0 0 Atm. Osinot. Pr. =0-0 Atm. 
Suction-force = 0*0 Atm. Suction-force =14-3 Atm. 



Vol. -120 Vol. —no 

Cone. =0-42 Mol. Cone. =0-45 Mol. 

Osmot. Pr. =11-7 Atm. Osmot. Pr. =5-9 Atm. 

Suction-forre = 0 0 Atm. Suction-force = 6*8 Atm. 


Fia. 230.— Osmotic conditions in an experiment with the osmometer. (After URSPiiUNa.) 


former is, according to our deductions, the maximal suction-force that the particular 
cell-contents is capable of. The actual suction-force of a cell may be much less 
than this. In order to obtain it the wall-pressure must be subtracted from the 
osmotic value (suction-force value) of the cell-contents, according to the equation. 

Suction-force of cell = suction-force of cell-contents- wall-pressure.* 

Since the concentration of a cell when it is submerged in water always becomes 
less owing to the absorption of water, the suction-force value of the cell-ooutents 
will always fall (Fig. 230, 2-4). From what has been said it is further evident 
that the volume of the cell-contents must alter ; it is least at the beginning of the 
experiment when the cell is placed in water and becomes greater the more of this 


[Noth. The signiecance attached to these terms is different in English works on 
physiology. In them “ osmotic pressure ” is usually equivalent to what is here termed 
“sSmforce of cell-couteiits ” and is thus distinct from the “ wall-pres.si.re. Cf 


Stiles, PerTneaUlity, pp. 98, 99.] 
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\s absorbed. In order to ma&e the study of these complicated relations clear, 
a definite example (0*5 mol.) was taken in the experiment shown in Fig. 230 ; 
from this the variations of the values under consideration here can be ascertained. 
The connections which subsist between them are graphically represented in 
Fig. 231. 

In the e.'iperiment so far considered we have started with a definite concentration 
(0*5 mol.). When the osmometer is filled with solutions of different concentrations 
it is found that, within certain limits, the maximal possible osmotic pressure is 
proportional to the concentration of the solution. Thus Pfeffer found the 
following maximal values for various percentage solutions of sugar in the osmometer. 


Sugar (percentage by weight). 

Pressure (in cms.) 

SI ax. osmotic pressure 
(in atmospheres). 

1 

53-8 

0-71 

2 

101.6 

1-34 

4 

208-2 

2-74 

6 

307-5 

4.04 


If other organic substances, that do not undergo dissociation, are compared with 
cane-sugar it is found that generally the osmotic effect is proportional to the number 
of molecules in the solution : equimolegular solutions are isotonic (isosmotic). 

On this account it is more 
convenient to use molecular 
normal solutions instead of 
percentage solutions. In solu- 
tions of compounds that under- 
go dissociation, e.g. salts, the 
separate ions act osmotically 
along with the uiidissociated 
molecules. A solution of 0-1 
mol. KNOg has therefore a 
much greater osmotic action 
than 01 mol. cane-sugar. The 
number which expresses by 
how much the osmotic value 
of a solution is greater than an 
equimoleciilar solution of sugar 
Fig. 231.— -Graphic representation of the o.sniotic conditions is termed the ISOTONIC COEFFI- 
inthe experiment shown in Fig. 230. 6’z = !Suclion -force CIENT of the solution, 
value of the cell. 

The experiments made 

with the clay-cell can be applied to the vegetable-cell. In 
the plant-cell represented in Fig. 233 the cell-wall corresponds 
to the clay cell itself, and the protoplasmic layer to the 
precipitation membrane of copper ferrocyanide. The protoplasm, so 
long as it is alive, is almost semi -permeable while the cell- wall 

(like the clay-cell) is permeable. The cell-sap enclosed within the 
protoplasmic utricle corresponds to the solution filling the artificial 
cell. When a plant-cell is placed in water, it, like the clay-cell, will 
take up water ; its volume increases ; an osmotic pressure (wall-pressure) 
arises which presses the protoplasmic layer against Uhe cell-wall and 
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distends the latter. As in the artificial cell the increasing pressure of 
the column of mercury renders the absorption of water more and more 
difficult, so in the living cell a corresponding counter- pressure is 
produced by the distension of the elastic cell-wall ; ultimately, when.- 
this has become equal to the osmotic force of the cell-contents, 
any further entrance of water is rendered impossible. The cell is now 
saturated with water. 

The distension of the cell-wall is often considerable and depends 
on the amount of the internal pressure and the 
elastic properties of the cell- wall. In many case;^ I f 

the cell- wall is stretched by the pressure some \i</ 

10 to 20 per cent, in extreme cases even 50 per ..v nv| ^ 
cent, and it contracts when the pressure ceases. 

When the cell is pricked or the protoplasm killed, A \ 
the pressure is removed and the wall contracts V 

(Fig. 232). By the distension the cell-wall \ \ 

becomes more rigid, just as a thin india-rubber . 

balloon when air is forced into it resists changes | i 

of shape. A cell the wall of which is stretched | J 

by the internal pressure is termed turgesoent ; | i 

the internal pressure is spoken of as turgor (^^). i | 

The increase of rigidity of the plant, by i >1 

reason of the turgor -pressure or turgescence, | | 

is very important ; it is the simplest, and in | j 

many cases the only way, in which the cell | j 

becomes rigid. This is dependent naturally upon j | 

the presence of a sufficient suppl}^ of water; if a i I 

distended cell is taken from the water and V 

allowed to give up water iii the air, the stretching ^ 

of the wall disappears, and with this the rigidity : 

the cell wilts. With a fresh supply of water the fio. 282 .-iiiternodai cell of 
turgescent condition can be restored^ , w fl 

Since a manometer cannot be nxeu to tne reduced, iiticcid, shorter 
vegetable cell, the direct measurement of its and narrow « the i.roto- 

osmotic pressure is impossible, inis can, now- ^,yl|.walls in folds: 

ever be done indirectly by the study of the lateral segments. ( x circa 

phenomena of PLASMOLYSIS. If a turgescent cell e. After noli..) 
is placed in a solution of cane-sugar which has 

a higher osmotic value than the cell-sap (and is therefore termed 
hypertonic) the first change is a shortening of the cell, which goes on 
until the stretching of the wall has been completely lost After this 
follows a withdrawal of the protoplasmic layer H orn the cell-wall since 
the latter can itself contract no further ; the protoplasmic 
to follow the vacuole as it diminishes m volume. Tlie seP^ation of the 
protoplasm from the cell-wall (plasmolysis) commences at the angles and 
Feads ^ultimately to a rounding-off of the completely separated utricle, 
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|(Fig. 233). It is immaterial what substance is used to bring about 
plasmoljsis so long as it does not injure the protoplasm, and that the 
latter is impel meable to it. In many ways cane-sugar is the most 
suitable ; potassium nitrate, which was formerly extensively employed 
in such experiments, belongs to a class of substances to which the 
protoplasm is more or less permeable. 

When by systematic trials the concentration of the plasmolysing 
solution has been ascertained which just effects the first separation of 
the protoplasm at the angles of the cell, it is possible to say that this 
plasmolytic limiting concentration has the same osmotic value as the 
cell-sap of the cell which has just lost its turgescence. If, for example, 
it has been found that the limiting concentration is 0*2 mol. cane-sugar, 
the cell-sap is isosmotic (isotonic) with 0*2 mol. cane-sugar ; the sugar- 
value of the cell-sap amounts to 0*2 mol. Since the osmotic value of 






Fig. 233. — A young cell from the cortical parenchyma of the tiower-stalk of Cephalaria lencantha 
(Conipositae). m, Cell-wall ; p/, protoplasm ; v, vacuole, i, 1 n water ; in 4 ]>er cent potassium 
nitrate solution ; 111, in 6 per cent solution ; IV, in iO per cent solution. (After De Vries.) 

various concentrations of cane-sugar has been determined by the 
osmometer and by other physical methods (^^^) it is known how great 
the osmotic pressure of the plant-cell is when it is placed in water. 
If the cell-wall is much thickened, and therefore almost in extensible, 
the cell-sap cannot be diluted by entering water ; such a cell, when 
saturated with water, can attain the maximal value physically possible. 
When the wall is extensible, a dilution of the sap always occurs with 
the increase of volume, just as in the case of the artificial cell. If we 
assume that a plasmolysed cell can increase its volume at saturation 
twofold, the concentration of the sap, and therefore its maximal osmotic 
pressure, will fall to one-half of what would have been the value bad 
no increase of volume been possible. Only by carefully taking account 
of the alterations in volume of the cell during plasniolysis, can conclu- 
sions be safely drawn as to the actual osmotic pressure in a cell from 
its sugar value. In most cases the osmotic value is dietermined with 
KNO^ instead of sugar. For ordinary cells the potassium nitrate 
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value is 0*15 to 0*30 mol.; it can, however, rise to 3 or more mol. 
Further, it tends to differ in adjacent cells by 0*l-0*2 mol., and to 
show periodic alterations owing to external conditions 

The separation of the protoplast from the cell-wall does not take place so 
smoothly as shown in Fig. 283. The protoplasm tends to remain connected to the 
wall by fine strands which rupture later. 

On transference to pure water the turgescent condition will ne regained, if 
the protoplasm has not been injured by the solution. If the protoplasm is 'dlled, 
however, it has become completely permeable, and the necessary condition for a 
one-sided pressure has disappeared, ^resh Jving slices of the Bee^^root when 
placed in pure water do not allow the colouring matter to escape from the un- 
injured cells. If the protoplasm is killed, the pigruent passes into the surrounding 
water. 

The potassium nitrate value is speciHcallj different for ditfercDt cells. High 
osmotic pressures are found, e.g.^in nodes of grasses (0-5-1 -0 mol.), and certain desert- 
plants (3*0 mol.). The highest pr^^ssures are met with in plants which, like those of 
the sea and seashore, live in solutions of common salt, or, like some fungi, succeed in 
concentrated sugar solutions. In these cases the c-smotic pressure of the cell 
always exceeds that of the surrounding solution ; it is adapted and capable of 
regulation in relation to the medium, and is therefore not always the same 
It is easy to understand why ceils with such high osmotic pressures burst when 
transferred to less concentrated solutions or to pure water. 

There are wide differences also in the potassium nitrate value between the 
different organs of a plant. Thus it was found by Blum for Fagus that the 
epidermis of the lower side of the leaf had a potassium nitrate value of 0-365 ; the 
spongy parenchyma of 0*571 ; the palisade parenchyma of 1-017 ; the tissue of 
the outer cortex of the stem of 0*671 ; the cambium of 0-634 ; and the medullary-ray 
cells of the wood of 0-9-88 mol. 


Imbibition (i®), — There is another method by which many vege- 
table cells take up water. When, for insUnce, a dry seed is placed in 
water, its total volume and weight increase as a result of the swelling 
of its cell-walls and cell-contents. This increase In volume which such 
a body undergoes, owing to the introduction of water into it, is termed 
IMBIBITION The water penetrates into the smallest portions of the 
material, e.g. the cell-wall. If after imbibition this is again allowed to 
dry no air-filled cavities are found where the water was ; the material 
has contracted. There are differences in the behaviour of different 
bodies capable of imbibition. Some, in which the swelling is limited, 
for example a piece of glue in cold water, can only take up a definite, 
limited amount of water ; others in which the swelling is unlimited, for 
instance gum arahic, continue to absorb water till they pass into colloidal 
solution. The cell-wall belongs to the former class ; it soon reaches its 
maximum swelling due to imbibition when it is placed in water. In 
this process the absorption of water is at first very active, it slows 
down more and more as the penetration of the water continues The 
amount of water taken up differs for different matenals. Thus the 
walls of lignified cells absorb f of their weight, while the walls of 
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some Algae and of some seed-coats and pericarps absorb several times 
tbeir weight of water. Iia contrast to the cell-walls the protoplasm 
may be placed in the second class of substances. The air-dry proto- 
plasm of many seeds and spores imbibes water and swells, just as does 
the cell-wall. Like gum arabic, however, it loses the characters of a 
solid body and passes into a colloidal solution. This is the condition 
of the protoplasm, as a rule, in the actively living cell, though certain 
portions may have a firmer consistence. Colloidal solutions have, 
indeed, always the tendency to pass from the fluid (sol) condition to 
the gel condition. 

The laws undeilying the process of imbibition are in many ways similai to those 
w'hich have been recognised above for osmosis Thus we can speak of an imbibition- 
pressure and of the suction-force of a sv ollen body. By imbibition-pressure is 
understood the mechanical pressure that would have to be applied to a spelling 
body to juat prevent further imbibition and increase of volume. In the early 
stages of swelling this pressure is at its greatest, but diminishes considerably as 
imbibition proceeds. In con ebpondenee with this, the suction-foice of a body at 
the beginning of the swelling process is cxtraordiiiaiily high ; much highei than 

the osmotic pressure exerted by a concen- 
trated solution. It diminishes, with the 
absoiption of w^ater and associated increase 
of volume, to values similar to those 
met with in osmosis. In the living cell 
such bodies as the protoplasm and cell- 
wall are found in such a state that the 
Fig. 234 -Tip of a loot-liair with adhering forces due to imbibition are in equilibrium 
particles of soil, (x circa 240. After Noll.) wdth those produced by the osmotically 

active substances. The pressure exerted 
on the cell-wall by the two suction-forces acting together is the tin gor- pressure. 
A change in one of the two suction-foices always leads to a corresponding change 
in the other (^^). 

The Absorption of Water by Multicellular Plants. — In many 
lower plants all the living cells take part in the absorption of water. 
In more complex plants only the superficial cells are in contact with 
the supply of water in the environment, and absorption of water is 
limited to them. In higher plants the absorption of water is limited 
to the epidermal cells of the roots. The sub-aerial parts of the plant, 
covered with a more or less strongly-developed cuticle, cannot, under 
natural conditions, absorb sufficient water for the needs of the plant. 
The root, on the other hand, is highly specialised for this purpose, 
both as regards its external form and the structure of its limiting 
layer. Since the water in ordinary soils is finely subdivided and held 
firmly by the particles of the soil, a large surface must he exposed 
by the absorbing root. This is attained by the extensive branching 
of the root-system and by the presence of root-hairs which become 
attached to the finest particles of the soil (Fig. 234 )^ 

The plant is connected to the soil by the numerous lateral roots 
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and their root-hairs, and can thus obtain the water held by capillarity 
in the soil, as soon as by loss of water a power of suction has arisen 
in the root-hairs. A plant can extract water even from a soil which 
appears dry. As absorption from such a soil continues the plant 
begins to wilt, but even in this state absorption is stiil taking place, 
though it does not go so far as to obtain the last traces of w. ter from 
the soil. The osmotic forces are greater than the forces ^ f capillarity 
and adhesion by which the particles of soil hold water. The process 
continues further in desert-plants according to Fitting, since their cell- 
sap is highly concentrated and can develop a \ery strong osmotic 
suction (2^). 


Briggs and Shantz have determined the water-content of the soil at the 
moment of wilting. This they term the roEFi k ient of wilitng and express it 
as a percentage of the dry weight of the soil. They find that it has nearly the 
same value in dilferent plants, hut diifers widely in different soils. Thus the 
coefficient of wilting in coarse sand is 0*9, in fine saiid»2’6 to 3'6, in sandy loam 9 9, 
and in clayey loam up to 16*5. 

The Influence of the Nature of the Soil on the Water Absorption of the Plant 

In most cases the soil obtains its water from atmospheric precipitation. Tart 
of the rain-water percolates into the subsoil and the rest is retained by the soil. 
In the latter case the water is absorbed by the particles of soil and also held by 
capillarity in the cavities between the particles; since however, some of the 
particles are capable of swelling, it is partly held as water of imbibition The 
amount of water that can be retained by a soil shows wide differences that depend 
mainly on the size of the particles of the particular soil. According to the sizes of 
the particles the following types of soils are distinguished : 


Coarse Gravel -Rock 
Pine Gravel 
Coarse Sand 

Fine Sand . . - • 

Coarse Clay 

Fine Clay or Colloidal Clay . 


Size of Particles. 

> 20 mm. 

20-2 mm. 

2-0 ’2 mm. 
0*2-0 '02 mm. 
0*02-0*002 mm. 
0*002 mm. 


The water-capacity, i.e. the maximum amount of water retained, of ca clay soil 
is large, little water percolating through it ; on the other hand it is small for a 
sandy soil through which water percolates readily. When the drainage of the 
percolating water is mechanically prevented, the water will gradually fil all the 
Lities in the soil and displace the air. The result is a swampy soil which on 
account of its deficiency in oxygen, is very unfavourable for the development of 

the water precipitated as rain, the water in the subsoil plays a part m 
the water-oontent of a soil, especially in rainless periods since it can be draTO up 
bv capillarity. Soils with small cavities are naturally more effective in tfiis 
^c^cl than [hose in which the cavities are larger. There is an associated danger, 
however for fine-grained soils continue to raise the deeper water to the surface ; 
with loutiuued evaporation the soil is dried to a considerable depth. In a .sandy spi , 

rnthrotherhand onlythewaterintheuppermostlayersofthesoilcaiibeevaporated. 

tUs in the latter caL the water present in the deeper portions remains aval able 
for 1 u e of plants. Fine grained soils, as a rale, undergo extreme variations 
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in tlieir water-content. It follows from what has been said that the physical 
properties of the soil have an important hearing on the geographical distribution 
of plants. 

Other Types of Absorption of Water. — Some plants do not obtain their water 
from the soil. They belong chiefly to two distinct ecological groups, the 
EPIPHYTES and the water-plants. The morphological and anatomical pecu- 
liarities found in relation to the absorption of rain and dew by the sub-aerial 
organs have already been dealt with on p. 173 f. 

" (b) The Absorption of Nutrient Salts. — The nutrient salts can only 
be absorbed by the superficial cells of the plant when in solution. The 
question has to be considered in what way the dissolved substances 
reach the vacuole through the cell-wall and the protoplasm. It was 
seen in connection with plasmolysis (p. 218) that the protoplasm is 
more or less semi-permeable, Le. permeable to water but only with 
difficulty to dissolved substances. If the protoplasm were really quite 
impermeable to the salts that have been considered above, not even 
traces of them could enter the cell-cavity. Practically, however, the 
impermeability of the protoplasm is perhaps not absolute for any 
substance ; there are all grades, from substances that pass through 
the protoplasm as easily as water, to those that are almost incapable 
of passing through it. Substances that diffuse fairly quickly cause a 
transient plasmolysis. Alcohol, ether, and chloral hydrate diffuse with 
special rapidity and cause no plasmolysis. The permeability of the 
protoplasm is not always the same, and may be regulated according 
to the external conditions (^2). The salts of alkalies, for example, 
determine an increasing impermeability as regards themselves, and the 
salts of the alkaline earths can also diminish permeability for the 
alkaline salts. 

The absorption or not of a substance is determined not by the 
whole protoplasm but by its external limiting layer. In the further 
passage of the substance, from the protoplasm into the cell-sap, the 
wall of the vacuole exercises a similar power of selection. The 
cause of the selective power, by reason of which different cells 
can appropriate quite distinct constituents or substances in different 
amounts from the same soil, is to be sought in this most important 
property of the limiting layers of the protoplasm. 

From the same soil one plant v/ill take np chiefly silica, another lime, a third 
common salt. The action of Seaweeds in this lespect is especially instructive ; 
living in a medium containing some 3 per cent of common salt and poor in 
potassium salts, their cells, nevertheless, absorb i datively little common salt, hut 
accumulate potassium salts. 

Every substance to which the limiting layers of the protoplasm 
are permeable must ultimately reach the same concentration in the 
vacuole as in the solution outside the cell when its absorption would 
cease. Practically it often enters in much greater amount than this. 
Thus, for example, only a trace of iodine is present in sea- water, 
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but may be accumulated in such quantities in &eav> eeds for these to 
become a source from which it is commercially obtained. The cell 
has not only a selective power, but is also able to store up materials 
by converting them into insoluble or indifFusible forms. 


Certain organic pigments (2^) such as methylene blue are especially suited to 
demonstrate the entrance and accumulation. Many cells contain tannins in their 
vacuoles, and these substances form with the entering pigment a compound which 
is inditfusible or quice in'^oluble. For this reason the vacuole becomes (' ‘eply 
coloured or has blue precipitates, though the solution of methylene blue employed 
is extremely dilute. It is noteworthy that he protopid^mi its^df remains un- 
stained and is not in any wry injured , the pigment would be accumulated in 
dead protoplasm. 

Tlie accurate study of the passage of colouring matters through the protoplasm 
has afforded valuable information regarding the .auses of permeability, without as 
yet leading to a generally accepted tlieory. It may first be reinaiked that all cells 
do not behave alike. Thus the cells adjoining the vessels absorb acid dyes readily 
while usually permitting the basic dyes to pass. Since onl) basic dyes arc soluble 
in lipoids, i.e. in fats and fatty bodies (lecithin, cholesterin) and the acid dyes are 
insoluble, tlie view has been advanced i-^) that the limiting layer of the proto- 
plasm may consist of lipoids \ with various modifications this view has many ad- 
herents. But this “ lipoid- theory ”, like the ither hvpotheses to be mentioned, is 
open to serious objections. Ruhland has developed in place of it the ultra-filtra- 
tion theory (-'^), according to which the penetration of pigments depends on the size 
of their particles, the protoplasm acting like a sieve. According to Traube’s 
theory the power of a substance to lower the surface tension of water detei- 
niines its absorption by a (ell. Lastly, according to the views of IIanmeen ( ), 
the outermost layer of the protoplasm consists of phosphatides, which can in 
various ways be more loosely or closely placed under the infiuence of particular 
substances and external factors ; in this way the permeability will be altered. 


Und6r natural conditions some plants absorb the nutrient salts 
from water as do the plants in a water-culture experiment. This is 
the case in many water-plants in which the whole external surface is 
of use in absorption. Since the salts only exist in very dilute solution 
in the water, the need of an extended surface for this purpose is 
readily understood ; this in part explains the frequent occurrence of 
finely divided leaves in water-plants. The salts dissolved in the 
are not, however, sufficient for all aquatic plants ; many absorb 
substances from the soil underlying the water by means of their roots, 
and do not succeed when deprived of roots. ^ ^ ^ ^ . .. 

As a rule in land-plants the salts are absorbed from the soil. 
The salts contained in the nutrient solution described above, or similar 
compounds, are constantly present in the water of the sod ; some of 
them, however, in such small amount as only to suffice for the growth 
of plants for a short period. Other sources of supply of the food-sa ts 
must exist when such growth continues. In fact, the amount of salts 
dissolved in the soil- water js no measure of the fertility of the sod. 
The soil always contains food-salts, partly in an absorbed condition, 
and partly in mineral form which the plant has to render accessible. 
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This is effected mainly by the excretion of carbonic acid from the root- 
hairs. Many substances are much more readily soluble in water con- 
taining carbonic acid than in pure water. 

The solution of solid rock by the plant may most readily be shown by allowing 
the roots to grow against smooth polished slabs of marble ; the course of the roots 
is indicated by the etching of the surface. 

There are other cases in which stronger acids than carbonic acid excreted by 
the plant are concerned in bringing minerals into a soluble form. This can hardly 
be doubted when felspar and mica are dissolved by certain Lichens (^^). Fungi 
and Bacteria also frequently produce and excrete solvents of this kind during their 
metabolism, and may have a similar effect on insoluble substances in the soil. 

Some soils, especially those containing much clay, lime, or humus, have the 
property of retaining potassium and ammonium salts, and in less degree salts of 
calcium and magnesium ; these substances are not easily washed out of the soil 
but can be obtained by plants. This is spoken of as the power of absorption of 
the soil for the substances in question. This does not hold for all salts ; thus, for 
instance, sulphates and nitrates are not absorbed. 

When the substratum contains, in addition to water and nutrient 
salts, dissolved organic substances, these may be absorbed in the same 
way. Water-cultures show, however, that at least the typical green 
plant is not dependent on such substances. It is otherwise with the 
Fungi and other plants which resemble them in metabolism (p. 257). 

In addition to water and nutrient salts, dissolved gases may also be 
absorbed by the roots. As a rule only oxygen need be considered. 
The main source from which gases are absorbed is the atmospheres 


2 . The Giving* off of Water 

The water absorbed by the roots is conducted throughout the body 
of the plant and given off from the subaerial parts in the form of vapour 
or less commonly as drops of liquid water. The former process is 
known as transpiration, the latter as exudation. 

Transpiration 

The vegetable cell, like every free surface of water or substance 
swollen with water (^.y. gelatine, mucilage), must give up water to the 
air so long as the latter is not completely saturated. Under certain 
conditions the loss oi water from some parts of plants {e,g, roots, sub- 
merged portions, shade-plants) is very great. Such objects exposed to 
dry air, especially in the sun, lose so much water that they become 
collapsed, limp, and wilted, and ultimately dried up. The leaves borne 
on ordinary land-plants behave otherwise. At first sight no loss of 
water is perceptible from them ; but they also wilt during a drought, 
Vhich renders absorption of water from the soil difficult. If the supply 
o\water to them is interrupted completely, as ty cutting them off, 
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the wilting occurs more speedily. If the cut branches are placed in 
water this is absorbed by the cut surfaces and wilting does not take 
place. That they as a rule do not wilt when in position on the 
plant evidently depends on the fact that water is supplied from below 
in equal amount to that evaporated from above. The giving off of 
water can be demonstrated by simple methods. 

Transpiration can bo very strikingly demonstrated by the change m colour of 
cobalt paper ; filter- paper soaked in a solution of cobalt- chloride has whei. com- 
pletely dried a blue colour which changes to red on Ihe presence of water. If a 
small piece of this cobalt paper is laid on a ler ' and protected from the dampness 
of the atmosphere by a slip of glass, the change in colour to red, that commences 
at once, indicates the transpiration ; conclusions as to the quantity of water giv^en 
off may he drawn from the greater or less rapidity of the commencement and 
progress of the change in colour. Exact infon.-ation on this point can only be ob- 
tained by weighing experiments. The fiowcr-pot must be so covered that no 
evaporation can take place from it. The loss of water- vapour by a plant is usually 
so great, as to be recorded on a common balance withouc great difficulty in the 
course of a quarter of an hour. No general statercent can be made as to the 
amount of transpiration from a unit area of transpiring surface, for this depends on 
many external factors, e.gf. temperal.are, light, supply of water, etc., as well as on 
the structure of the plant. 


The process of transpiration takes place in this way. An 
epidermal cell exposed to the air will lose some of the imbibition 
water of its cell- wall by evaporation; this would go on until the 
cell-wall was dried by the air if a reserve of water were not obtainable 
from within the cell. This is in fact obtained from the protoplasm, 
from which the cell-wall, no longer fully saturated, withdraws imbibi- 
tion water, and the protoplasm in turn makes good its loss^ from 
the vacuole. The movement of the water affects the interior of 
the cell, and brings about a concentration of the cell-sap. Thus the 
conditions are established for the cell to absorb water from an adjoin- 
ing^ cell which is not itself transpiring, and the loss of water is thus 
conducted from the superficial cells where eva[)oration is taking place 
into the depths of the tissue. The amount of transpiration pnmari y 
depends on the permeability to water of the cell-wall. If the cell- 
wall is an ordinary cellulose membrane the amount of transpiration 
will be large ; when the wall is covered with wax or cuticl^ or 
impregnated with cuticular substance, it gives off little water Com- 
parative investigations on suitable objects, by means of cobalt paper, 
show how the transpiration diminishes with the increase in thickness 
of the cuticular layers until it ultimately becomes practically non- 
existent. Corky walls behave in the same way as cuticularised 
layers In their outer covering of cork, cuticle, and wax, plants 
possess a protection from a too rapid loss of water An apple or a 
pumpkin, fruits with well developed cuticles or a potato tuber protected 
by a layer of cork from loss of water, will remain turgescent for a 
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long time. The green organs of plants, on the other hand, which 
must be able to get rid of the surplus water in order to secure the 
concentration of the nutrient salts and to reduce their temperature, 
make little use of such protective coverings. On the contrary, it 
has been seen (p. 158) that they are provided, besides the adaptations 
to regulate the transpiration, with special contrivances for promoting 
evaporation. Their great surface extension may be specially men- 
tioned. 

Transpiration is not, however, limited to the cells which are directly 
in contact with the atmosphere ; an enormous number of internal cells 
can get rid of water-vapour when they abut on intercellular spaces. 
The air-filled intercellular spaces would clearly, after a short time, 
become completely saturated with water-vapour were they completely 
closed. Communications exist, however, as we have seen, between 
the atmosphere and the intercellular spaces, the most important 
being the stomata (p. 48). The aqueous vapour can escape by these, 
and thus the condition of saturation of the air in the intercellular 
spaces is not complete. The water- vapour escaping from the stomata 
is readily recognised by means of cobalt paper. If pieces of this are 
laid at the same time on the upper and lower surfaces of a leaf that 
has stomata only on the lower side, a change of colour will quickly 
take place in the cobalt paper on this side, while the blue colour 
will persist for a long time in the paper on the upper side. 

It is usual to distinguish stomatal and cuticular transpiration, and 
we may thus say that only the stomatal transpiration is of importance in 
the typical land plant. In plants inhabiting damp localities the cuti- 
cular transpiration becomes considerable. Though the openings of the 
stomata are extremely small (cf. p. 49) they are usually present in 
enormous numbers and very suitably distributed. When it is taken 
into consideration that, as Noll has shown, a medium-sized Cabbage 
leaf is provided with about eleven million, and a Sunflower leaf with 
about thirteen million stomata, it is possible to estimate how greatly 
evaporation must be promoted by diffusion through these innumerable, 
minute but closely placed perforations in the cuticular membrane, which 
itself allows practically no water to pass. 

The smallness of the pores is indeed advantageous for transpira- 
tion. Brown and Escombe have shown that by diminishing the size 
of the pores in an evaporating surface while at the same time a 
corresponding increase in number of the stomata takes place, the total 
loss of water in transpiration is increased. 

A further important property is that stomata not merely facilitate 
transpiration, but can stop it ; they serve to regulate the trans- 
piration, which a cuticle cannot do. The width of the pore of the 
stoma can be altered by changes in the guard-cells. When the pore is 
fully opened transpiration is maximal, and when it is completely 
closed transpiration sinks to zero. Since the opening and closing of 
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the pore take place in accordance with the needs of the plant, the 
stomata are organs which react in a wonderfully purposive fashion. 
Opening is caused by illumination and by a certain degree of humidity 
of the air; on the other hand, darkness or dry air effect a closing 
of the pore. 

The movements of tlie guard-cells are movements of i' ’’itability 
and are brought about by changes in turgescence. As a consequence 
of the peculiar thickening of the elastic cell- walls of the guard -cells 
(p. oO), an increase of the turgor-pressure intensifies the curvature 
of the cells and a diminution of turgrr lessens the curvature. The 
former change leads to the opening of the pore and the latter to its 
being closed, as will be evident from Fig. 935 without further descrip- 
tion (cf. also Figs. 45-47). 

An increase of turgor could result fiom more water being available 
for the osmotically active contents of the guard-cells to attract. As a 
matter of fact it comes about from a considerable increase in the 
osmotic value of the guard cells under the conditions of increased 
illumination and humidity. The osmotic value on the other hand 
diminishes with shading and dryness. 


This increase in the osmotic value oi the sap of the guard-cells is to be mainly 
related to the solution of the starch deposited in the chromatophores, le. its con- 
version into an osmotically active substance. Correspondingly the fall in osmotic 
value is brought about by the re-forming of this starch. The enzyme on which 
the solution of the starch-grains depends is rendered active by a number of different 
stimuli, some of chemical and others of physical nature ; similarly the regeneration 
of the starch can be determined in various ways. The influence of light on the 
enzymatic process in the guard-cells is especially important. According to the 
investigations of Linsbauek and Stalfelt, a sudden change in the strength of 
the illumination is recognisable within 3-5 minutes by an alteration in the size 
of the stomatal pores ('^^). 


The stomata are mainly present on the leaves, which are thus to 
be regarded as organs of transpiration (and of assimilation, p. 240). 
The amount of water evaporated from the leaf -surf aces is surprising (^^). 
For instance, a strong Sunflower plant, of about the height of a 
man, evaporates, in a bright day, over a litre of water. It has been 
estimated that an acre of Cabbage plants will give off two million 
litres of water in four months, and an acre of Hops three to four 
millions. For a Birch tree with about 200,000 leaves and standing 
perfectly free, von Hohnel estimated that 300-400 litres of water 
would be lost by evaporation on a hot dry day ; on an average the 
amount would he 60-70 litres. A hectare of Beech wood gives off on 
the average about 20,000 litres daily. It has i.een calculated that 
during the period of vegetation the Beech requires 76 litres the 
Pine only 7 litres for every 100 grammes of leaf substance. For every 
gramme of dry, solid matter produced, 250-900 grammes of water 
are evaporated on the average. 
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It is evident from these and similar experiments that more water is evaporated 
in a given time from some plants than from others. These variations are due to 
differences in the area of +^^he evaporating surfaces and to structural peculiarities 
(the number and size of the stomata, presence of a cuticle, cork, or hairy covering, 
etc.). But, even in the same shoot, transpiration is not always uniform. This is 
attributable to the fact that, both from internal and external causes, not only the 
size of the openings of the stomata varies, but also that transpiration, just as 
evaporation from a surface of water, is dependent upon external conditions. Heat, 
as well as the dryness and motion of the air, increases transpiration for purely 
physical reasons ; while light, for physiological reasons, also promotes it. From 
both physical and physiological causes, tranpiration is more vigorous during the 
day than night. Plants like ImpatUfis parmfiora, which droo]) on warm days, 
become fresh again at the first approach of night. 

In order to arrive at a proportional measurement for the physio- 
logioally active forces and the evaporation due to the atmosphere, the 



Fig. 235. — Stoma of Helleborus sp. in transverse section. The darker lines show the shape assumed 
by the guard-cells when the stoma is oi>en, the liij,hter lines when the stoma is closed. (After 
SenwENDENEU.) The cavities of the guard-cells with the stoma closed aie shaded, and are 
distinctly smaller than when the stonia is open. 

transpiration of the leaf may be compared with the evaporation from 
an equal surface of pure water under the same external conditions. 
The ratio, transpiration : evaporation (T/E) which is always less than 1, 
may he termed relative transpiration. This conception must, however, 
be employed with caution, because, with an alteration in the external 
factors, the evaporation from a free water-surface follows other laws than 
the giving off’ of water- vapour through a multiperf orate membrane 

Information as to the condition of opening (^^) of the stomata can he obtained 
by the use of cobalt paper (cf. p. 227) or by the method of infiltration. If the 
stomata are open, fluids .uicli as petroleum, alcohol, etc., easily penetrate and inject 
the whole system of intercellular spaces ; the leaf thus becomes translucent. If a 
strip of black paper is laid across a leaf the underlying stomata close. On treat- 
ment with alcohol the appearance represented in Fig. 236 is then obtained. The 
open condition of the stomata may also be demonstrated by the method of gaseous 
diffusion. If a red leaf containing anthocyanin with its stomata open is placed in 
air containing ammonia, a blue tudour develops in a few^ seconds ; this does not 
take place if the stomata are closed. More recently the porometer devised by 
F. Darwin for the .w oiirement of the width of the storrlatal openings has been 
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to the l^f Th “ ^ f cemented 
to the leaf (B . The enclosed air, by means of a suotior. ayplied at Q, is brought 

Xomet!r ^Tr T.”’”'’’ measured by the water- 

nometer (T). The rapidity witli which the pressure in the bell and the atmo- 

stomaL^"**''"'"- ^ measure of the condition of opening of the. 

Plants of dry habitats which require to economise the absorbed 
water show numerous arrangements which protect .hem against 


T 



Fkj. 230.— a leaf of Lilac darkened in the w 

middle while the ends were exposed to 

li^dit. Only the illuminated stomata Fio. 237.— Porometer after F. Darwin. B, leaf; 

remain open and allow the absolute G, glass chamber; T, manometer; Q, com- 

alcohol to enter. (After Molisch.) pression clip ; W, water. 

excessive transpiration (cf. p. 159). In plants living in very damp 
situations, on the other hand, arrangements to further transpiration 
are found. When the leaf is able, either by absorption of heat from 
without or by the production of heat within itself (p. 273), to raise 
its temperature above that of its surroundings, transpiration is still 
possible even in an atmosphere saturated with aqueous vapour. In 
the process of exudation the plant has a further means of giving off 
water even after transpiration has completely stoppe . 

Exudation (®*) 

The discharge of water in a liquid state by direct exudation is 
not of so frequent occurrence as its loss by transpiration, but is found 
under special conditions, viz. when the plant is saturated with water 
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and the air is saturated with water vapour. Early in the morning, 
after a warm, damp, but rainless night, drops of water may be 
observed on the tips and margins of the leaves of many of the plants 
of a meadow or garden. The drops gradually increase in size until 
they finally fall off' and are again replaced by smaller drops. These are 
not dewdrops, although they are often mistaken for them ; on the 
contrary, these drops of water exude from the leaves themselves. 
The drops disappear as the sun becomes higher and the air warmer 
and relatively drier, but can be induced artificially if a glass bell- jar 
be placed over the plant, or the evaporation in any way diminished. 

The excretion of drops from the leaves 
can be brought about by artificially 
forcing water into cut shoots. 

The drops appear at the tips of the leaves 
in Grasses, on the leaf-teeth of Alchcmilla, 
and from tire blunt projections of the leaves in 
Tropacolnm (Fig. 238). They come from so- 
called WATER- STOMATA (p. 110) 01 ’ through 

ordinary stomata, or they are secreted by small 
pits or hairs (sometimes by stinging hairs). 
All such water-excreting organs are termed 
HYDATHODES. 

The excretion of liquid water is far more 
common in moist tropical forests than in 
temperate climates. Such exudations of water 
are ])articularly apparent on many Aroids, and 
drops of water may often be seen to fall, 

Ti j X. ^ j ^ i. withift short intervals, from tlie tips of the large 

Fkj. 238.— Exudation of drops of water -n v t ^ ^ " 

from a leaf of Tropaeolum. majus. Ic^-ves. From the leaves of Colocasm mjmphaei- 
(Aftor Noll.) folia i ho exuded drops of water are even 

discharged a short distance, and 190 drops 
may fall in a minute from a single leaf, while litre may be secreted in 
the course of a night. Again, in unicellular plants, especially some Moulds, the 
copious exudation of water is very evident, the water in this case is pressed 
directly through the celb-walls. 

Since the excretion of water in the liquid form can occur when 
the conditions are unfavourable to transpiration, especially in sub- 
merged water-plants, it may in a sense take the place of trari.spiratioii 
in maintaining the current from the water-absorbing organs. Its 
physiological significance is not, however, the same as transpiration, 
since the expressed water always contains salts, and sometimes also 
organic substances in solution. In fact, the quantity of salts in water 
thus exuded is often so considerable that after evaporation a slight 
incrustation is formed on the leaves (the lime-scales on the leaves of 
J^axifrages and the masses of salt in some halophytes, p. 213). In 
some instances, also, the substances in solution in the water may play 
the main physiological part in the process as in, the case of the 
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secretions of the nectaries, of uiq digestive glands of insectivorous 
plants (p. 262 ), and of some stigmas. 

Bleeding. Exudation of water may often be observed after a 
plant has been wounded ; it is regularly seen in trees and shrubs 
when cut in the spring, and is especially well marked in the Vine. 
In shrubs cut off a short distance above 
the ground, the extrusion of water from ^ 
the Avound is readily demonstrated. In 
this w-eeping or bleeding of Avounds the 
water comes from the vessels and ',! 

tracheides, and is pressed ouo with j i 

considerable force (root-pressure). I 



If a long glass tube be })laced on tbe root- 
stump and tightly fastened by rubber t-ibing, 
the exuded fluid will be forced uth tbe glass tube 
to a considerable height. How great the force of 
this pressure is may be shoAvn by attaching to the 
stump a manometer (Fig. 239). The column of 
mercury will in some cases be forced to a height 
of 50 or 60, and under favourable conditions to 
140 cm. or more (in the Birch). These pressures 
would be sufficient to raise a column of A\"ater 
6, 8, and 18 metres high. 

The amount of water extruded is especially 
gi'eat when the soil is kept moist and warm ; it 
continues under such conditions, according to 
the kind of plant and its stage of development, 
some days or even months. The water may 
amount to many litres : up to 1 litre per day in 
the Vine, 5 litres in the Birch, and 10-15 litres 
in Palms. In parts of plants that continue 
bleeding for some time a certain periodicity in 
the amount is noticeable ; more is extruded by 
night than by day. 

The outflowing sap often contains, in addition 
to mineral salts, considerable c;uantities of 
organic substances (dissolved albuminous matter, 
asparagin, acids, and especially carbohydrates). 

The amount of saccharine matter in the sap of 
some plants is so great that sugar may be 

profitably derived from it. The sap of the North American sugar-maple, for 
example, contains J per cent of sugar, and a single tree will yield 2-B kilos each 
spring. The sap of certain plants is also fermented and used as an intoxicating 
drink (birch wine, palm wine, pulque, a Mexican beverage made from the sap of 
Agave, etc.). One inflorescence of Agave will yield 1000 litres of sap in from four 
to five months. 

Causes of the Excretion of Water (^).-— Tlie excretion of drops of water from 
intact plants is in part due to an active excretion of water from superficial cells. 
In other cases water is forced into the vessels, and finds a way out at the points of 
least resistance (p. 110). Iii the phenomenon of bleeding, also, water is forced from 


Fio. 230. — Vigorous exudation of 
water as the result of root-pres- 
sure from a cut stem of Dahlia. 
The smoothly-cut stem s is joined 
to th3 glass ttibe g by means 
of the rubber tubing c. Tlie water 
W, absorbed by the roots from 
the soil, is pumped out of the 
vessels of the stem wilb a force 
sufficient to overcome the resist- 
ance of the column of mercury Q. 
(After Noll.) 
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parenchymatous cells into- the cavities of the vessels ; although this process takes 
place especially often in roots, it is not always absent in the cases of stems and 
leaves. 

Thus, when fully analysed, all the phenomena described show a one-sided 
excretion of fluid from living cells. The causes of such glandular activity of the 
cells cannot be entered into here. 


3. Conduction of Water 

The water which is given oflf from the leaves has been absorbed by 
the roots. It has thus to traverse a path which, even in annual plants, 
may amount to some metres, and in the giants of the vegetable kingdom 
may be more than 100 m. ; the stems of Eucalyptus amygdalina 
are 100 m., those of Sequoia gigantea 95 rn. in height. Osmotic 
passage from cell to cell would bring about the movement of this 
water far too slowly to cover the loss. The movement of water for 
this purpose, or, as it is called, the transpiration stream, is prac- 
tically confined to the woody portion of the vascular bundles, e.g. the 
wood of trees. This is shown by the classical experiment of ringing a 
woody stem. Over a short extent of a branch all the tissues external 
to the slender column of wood are removed. Since the leaves of 
this branch remain as fresh as those of the other branches it is evident 
that the transpiration current must pass through the wood and not 
through the cortical tissues. On the other band, when a short length 
of the wood is removed from a stem without at the same time unduly 
destroying the continuity of tlie cortex, the leaves above the point of 
removal will droop as quickly as in a twig cut off from the stem. 
This experiment can be performed either on intact plants or on cut- 
off branches placed in water; the latter for a time, until changes 
have taken place at the cut surface, absorb water as actively as 
does the intact plant by its roots. When a branch is cut oft' and the 
cut surface is placed in a solution of gelatine, which penetrates for 
some distance into the vessels and can then bo allowed to solidify, 
the wood will be found to have lost its power of conducting water. 
This shows that the cavities of the vessels are essential for water- 
conduction. 

In water-})lants and succulents, in wliicli little or no transpiration takes place, 
the xylem is correspondingly feebly developed. On the other hand, the. transpiring 
leaf-blades have an extraordinarily rich supply of vascular bundles ; these anasto- 
mose freely, so that anj particular point is sure to obtain sufilcient water. The 
conducting tracts in the stem leading to the leaves foiun, especially in trees which 
grow in thickness, a wonderfully effective conducting system. Ail the wood of a 
thickened stem does not serve this purpose ; water-conduction is limited to the 
more recently developed annual rings. When a heart-wood (p. 149) is formed this 
takes absolutely no part in tiie process. 

As regards the forces which maintain this stream of water it has already 
been seen (p. 222) that the water is absorbed by means of the suction- 
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force of the epidermis of the root and especiallj^ of the root-hairs. 
JVom the epidermis it has to be conducted across the inner layers of 
cells of the root to the vessels. In these it ascends until it reaches 
the leaves. Here again, there are several layers of pare nchj^ma tons ^ 
cells to be traversed befoie the water reaches the cells that actually 
give it off. The movement of water 
in the plant is diagram m a tically 
represented in Fig. 240. There are 
evidently three questions to be 
answered : 1, how does the water 
reach the vessels; 2, how rs it 
conducted in the vessels, and 3, how 
does it reach the peripheral cells of the 
leaves from the vessels ? 

The water can only be conducted 
from the epidermis of the root if the 
suction - force increases on passing 
inwards across the cortical cell-layers. 

On the other hand the suct'-on-force 
of the cells in the leaf must increare 
on passing outwards. Ursprung and 
Blum have made measurements which 
show that in the case of the root the 
suction-force of the cortical ceils does 
actually become greater and greater 
until the endodermis is reached. In 
the leaves it was shown in a corre- 
sponding fashion that the cells of the 
spongy parenchyma have a greater 
suction-force than the parenchymatous 
cells abutting on the vessels, and the _ 

is still greater. These results may be illustrated by an exanip . 

Tl.e cells of tlie roots oi Pirn, coins, 1 cm. behind the tip, showed h. a panioular 
case the following values for their suction-force, expressed in atmospheres ( ) . 

5 6 7 

1-8 2-2 2*3 


Root 

FiQ. -40. — Diagrammatic representation of 
the movement of water in the jilant. 
(After Walter.) 

value for the palisade cells 


Epidermis. 

0‘3 


Cortex 


Layei 1 
0-5 


1-5 


3 

1*8 


2*0 


Endodermis. 

1-6 


Pericycle. 

1*4 


Wood-parenchymat 

1*6 


The leaf of Hcdera helix gave the following values : 


Upper Epidermis. 

8-3 


Palisade-parenchyma. 

13-0 


Spongy pareiiciiyma. 
10-2 


Lower Epidermis. 
7-8 


Sr r‘2al“ 2 s “22 Ti:: 
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parenchyma cells around the vessels further in, show a diminished value. There is 
a sudden alteration at the endodermis. In order to explain continued water- 
conduction by means of the suction-forces through these and the more internal 
cells, Ursprunq has resort to a hypothesis of a non-homogeneous suction- force. It is 
assumed that each of the cells of the endodermis has a higher suction-force on the 
side towards the epidermis, and that this is greater than the suction-force of the 
adjoining innermost cortical cell ; on the other side of the endodermal cell, that 
turned inwards towards the vessels, the suction- force is much less. 

Thus when in the above example the value of 1*6 atmospheres was determined 
for the endodermis this would be an average between (say) 2*5 atmospheres for the 
suction-force to the outside and 0*7 atmosphere for the suction-force to the inner 
side. If the cells further in behave in the same way, a stream of water from the 
epidermis to the vessels could come about in spite of the fall in osmotic value 
apparent at the endodermis. 

In the second example the parenchymatous cells that surround the bundle are 
not included. IIesprung has however shown that their suction-force value is 
similar to that of the epidermal cells. If the epidermal cells have constantly a 
lower value than the cells of the palisade and spongy parenchyma it is clear that they 
are not supplied with water from the latter ; they will take water directly from the 
larger veins where the sheaths of the latter abut on the epidermis. 

Turning to the question as to how the water moves in the vessels 
there is still uncertainty as to the forces which give rise to the 
transpiration stream. It is natural to think of a pressure acting from 
below, or a suction from above, and to regard the former as due to 
root-pressure, the latter to the process of transpiration. There are, 
however, a number of reasons against ascribing the movement of 
the water to root-pressure. The other possibility, that it is mainly 
the suction-force arising from transpiration which raises the consider- 
able amount of water to the summit of high trees, has at present many 
adherents ; but there are still many gaps in the proof of this COHESION 
THEORY. 

The following points have to he considered as regards the root-pressure. In 
many plants the root-pressnre actually observed is very slight or absent. Even 
in plants with a powerful root-pressure the amount of water thus supplied in a 
given time is considerably less than that lost in transpiration. With somewhat 
more active transpiration, therefore, the root- pressure is not manifested in the 
w'ay described above. When an actively transpiring plant is cut across above the 
root, no water i.s at first forced from the stock ; but, on the other hand, if water is 
supplied to it the cut surface absorbs it greedily (there is evidence of a negative 
pressure). Only after it is fully saturated does the forcing-out of water commence. 
In nature root-pressure thus only comes into play when transpiration is greatly 
lessened, for instance at night when the air is damp and cool. The most favour- 
able conditions for this phenomenon occur in spring when, on the one hand, the 
wood is richest in water, and, on the other, the transpiring foliage is not fully 
developed. On wounding the xylem the sap then oozes in drops out of the vessels 
and tracheides. A positive root-pressure in trees with foliage appears only to occur 
in tropical forests. 

Many facts in support of the cohesion theory have been adduced. A cut shoot 
placed with its lower end in water shows by remaining fresh that it is able to 
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raise the water to its uppermost twigs. This does not fully exliibit the amount 
of suction-force which the shoot can exert, for if the latter is connected with a 
long tube filled with M ater it can support a water column of 2 metres or more in 
height. If the end of the tube is dipped into mercury even this heavy fluid will 
be litted to a considerable height. Strong and otherwise uninjured branches of 
Conifers are able to raise the mercury far above the height of the barometric 
column, without showing signs of wilting. Necessary conditions tor sue’ a suction 
are on the one hand an air-tight cl '^sing of the water-conducting tra'^ts, and on the 
other hand a considerable cohesive power of the fluid to be raised. The cohesion 
of M’'ater has been found to attain a high value ; according to the measurements of 
XjRSPPaiNG and Renner it may reach at least 350 atmot-phr "es. Thus it is possible to 
picture the pull exerted by transpiration being transmitted by the cohesion of the 
water to the tips of the roots. If the cohesion theory is correc"^ it should be possible 
to demonstrate a considerable tensile force in the conducting tracts, and Renner 
believes that proof ot this is forthcoming (^^). Th'^ experiments of this investigator 
have weakened another objection to the theory and shown that the frictional 
resistance which the water experiences In its passage through the narrow vessels 
is not too great to be overcome b^ ohe suction-forces. Since the frictional resist- 
ance naturally increases with the length of the conducting tracts, and thus in the 
plant from above downwards, the demonstration bv Huber that a corresponding 
increase in the suction-forces in the leaves accompanies an increase in the resistance 
is important for the cohesion theory (^®). There is difficulty in demonstrating the 
continuous M^ater-columns in the condiu ting tracts required by the theory. It lias 
recently been shown by Bode that such continuous M^ater-columns exist in trans- 
parent herbaceous stems, and that they are not broken even by the considerable 
increase of the tensile force that accompanies wilting (^®). 

It is not out of the question that the living c-’cmeiits, alv^ays present in the 
vascular strands, may play a part in the raising of the water. 

IV. The Nutrient Materials derived from the Atmosphere 

While water and salts are, as has been seen, as a rule absorbed from 
the soil, the air contains substances which are necessary to the success- 
ful existence of the plant, and must be termed food-materials. These 
are carbon dioxide and oxygen. They are as a rule, obtained from 
the atmosphere. Only submerged water-plants obtain them from the 
water, in which case they aie absorbed in the same way as other 
dissolved substances. 

Oxygen. When a plant is deprived of oxygen, all vital manifesta- 

tions sooner or later cease (cf. p. 289). Since oxygen is also essential 
to the human organism, this fact does not seem surprising. 

Carbon Dioxide. — It appears at first sight much less self-evident 
that carbon dioxide should be indispensable to the plant, and yet 
this is the case. While no source of carbon is offered to the plant 
in a water-culture, it grows in the food-solution, and accumulates 
carbon in the organic compounds of which it consists; the only 
possible conclusion is that the plant has utilised the carbon dioxide of 
the atmosphere. Carbon dioxide is present in ordinary air in the pro- 
portion of 0-03 per cent; thus a litre contains 0-3 com. If such air 
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is passed over a green plant exposed to bright light, it can be shown 
that the carbon dioxide diminishes in amount or disappears. Colour- 
less parts of the plant, or organisms like the fungi which are not green, 
behave differently ; they absorb no carbon dioxide. If a green plant 
is placed in a bell- jar and supplied with air freed from carbon dioxide, 
its growth soon stops, and increase in dry weight ceases completely. 
Carbon dioxide is thus an indispensable food-material, and is evidently 
the source from which the plant obtains its carbon. The small pro- 
portion of this gas present in the atmosphere is quite sufficient for the 
nutrition of plants (p. 245). A supply of organic compounds of carbon 
in the soil or culture-solution does not enable a plant to dispense with 
the carbon dioxide of the air ; in any case COg is the best source of 
carbon for the green plant which we are at present considering. 
Neither is it Sufficient to supply such a plant with carbonic acid in 
the soil or culture-solution ; it requires to be supplied directly to the 
leaves. 

Other Gases. — Oxygen and carbon dioxide are the only gases 
which are necessary to the ordinary green plant. For most plants 
the nitrogen of the atmosphere is of no use (cf. p. 259). 

Absorption of Gases. — Carbon dioxide and oxygen in part enter 
the epidermal cells, and partly pass by way of the stomata into the 
intercellular spaces, from which they reach the more internal tissues. 

There are no air-filled canals or spaces in the cell-wall or the 
protoplasm through which gases could diffuse into the cell. Thus 
absorption of gases is only possible in so far as they are soluble in 
the water permeating the protoplasm and wall. The gases behave 
like other dissolved substances and diffuse into the cell. They 
diffuse through cell- walls more easily the richer in water these are. 
The ordinary cell-wall, when in a^dry condition, hardly allows gases 
to diffuse through it (^^) ; in nature, however, the cell-wall is always 
more or less saturated with water. The cuticle, on the other hand, has 
very little power of imbibing water, and places considerable difficulty 
in the way of any osmotic passage of gases ; it is not, however, com- 
pletely impermeable. 

The gaseous diffusion takes place rather through the water 
with which the cell-wall is impregnated than through the substance 
of the wall itself. Since carbon dioxide is much more readily 
soluble in water than is oxygen, it will be evident that it will 
pass more rapidly through a cell-wall saturated with water than 
oxygen will. In all probability this holds for the cuticle as well. 
Since, however, the partial pressure of the oxygen in the air is 
relatively considerable, while that of carbon dioxide is very slight, 
oxygen can pass in sufficient quantity through the cuticle, but carbon 
dioxide cannot ; on this account we find that all organs which only 
require to absorb oxygen are unprovided with stomata, while organs 
which absorb carbon dioxide always have stomata.' 
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In the soil as well as in the air, plants, as a rule, find so much oxygen that this 
gas is able to pass through the epidermis. Organs which live in swampy soil 
which is poor in oxygen form an exception to this. In marsh-plants, which stand 
partly in the air, the large intercellular spaces form connecting canals through 
which the atmospheric oxjrgen without being completely used up can reach the 
organs growing deep in the swampy soil and cut off from other supplies of oxygen. 
In some cases (especially in Palms and Mangroves) the need of a supply "if oxygen 
to such roots is met by specialised roots (pneumatophoiies) which project vertically 
from the muddy soil (Fig. 181), and absorb oxygen from the air. 

The efficiency of the stomata in gaseous exchange varies with the width to v, hich 
the pores are open. The closure of the pores of the stomata, which may be brought 
about in maintaining a sufficient supply of water, not onlv arrests transpiration, 
but also prevents the entrance of CO 2 into the plant. 

It has been seen in considering the giving off cf water-vapour that the stomata, 
in spite of their small size, facilitate diffusion on account of their enormous 
numbers and their distribution. This also applies to the absorption of carbon 
dioxide. Thus, for example, a square metre of the leaf-surface of Catalpa absorbs 
about twm-thirds the amount of carbonic acid gas taken up in an equal time by the 
same area of 3-10% soda solution freely exposed to the air. 

The Movement of Gases from cell to cell and their interchange 
between the cells and the intercellular spaces takes place by diffusion. 
In the intercellular spaces, movements in mass due to pressure are also 
concerned. Unequal pressure is set up by the warming or cooling 
of the air in the intercellular spaces, or by movement of the part of 
the plant leading to changes of shape. The intercellular spaces form 
a highly-branched system of cavities communicating with one another 
and with the atmosphere. The communication with the outside is 
effected in the first instance by the stomata, and also by the lenticels 
and organs of similar function (pp. 48, 5G) ; both diffusion and move- 
ments in mass of the gases go on through these openings. 

That the intercellular spaces were in direct communication with eacli other and 
also with the outer atmosphere was rendered highly probable from anatomical 
investigation, and lias been positively demonstrated by physiological experiment. 
It is, in fact, possible to show that air forced by moderate pressure into 
the intercellular passages makes its escape through the stomata and leiiticels ; 
and conversely, air which could enter only through the stomata and lenticels 
can be drawn out of the intercellular passages. The porometer described on 
p. 230 demonstrates clearly the connection between the intercellular spaces and the 
stomata. 

Intercellular air-spaces are extensively developed in water- and marsh-plants 
(cf. p. 157), and may form two-thirds of theii volume. The submerged portions 
of * water-plants unprovided with stomata thus seoure a special internal atmo- 
sphere of their own, with which their cells maintain an active interchange of 
gases This internal atmosphere is in turn replenished by slow diffusion with the 
gases of the surrounding medium. As regards the rest of their gaseous interchange, 
these plants are wholly dependent on processes of diffusion, since stomata, etc. are 
wanting. Plants which possess these organs may also obtain gases by osmosis 
if the cuticle of their epidermis is permeable to gases. 
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V. The Assimilation of the Food-Materials 
in the Green Plant 

The plant grows and continues to form new organs ; for these 
purposes it continually requires fresh supplies of food-materials. The 
materials of the food become changed after their absorption, and the 
substance of the plant is built up from them. They are said to have 
been assimilated. By assimilation is understood the transformation 
of a food-material into the substance of the plant. Those pro- 
cesses of assimilation in which profound changes take place, e.g. the 
change from inorganic to organic compounds, are especially interesting. 
This is particularly the case when we are still unable to experimentally 
bring about the reaction outside the organism. The assimilation of 
carbon by the green plant is a process of this kind ; in it organic 
carbon compounds originate from carbbn dioxide. 

A, Assimilation of Carbon Dioxide in Green Plants 

The dry-weight of a green plant is increased when this is grown 
in a water-culture ; half of this dry weight consists of carbon and this 
is not supplied in the culture-solution. The green plant obtains it 
from the carbon dioxide of the atmosphere and transforms this by the 
help of sunlight into sugar. In this process water takes part and 
oxygen is given off as is expressed in a summary fashion by the 
formula : 

6 CO 2 4- 4- 60.,. 

If we assume that the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere (carbon 
dioxide, CO,) becomes on its solution in the cell H 2 CO 3 , the formation 
of sugar would take place in two stages. In the first, oxygen would 
be given off and formaldehyde formed: 

HgCOg^ ECHO 4-0,. 

In the second stage the aldehyde is polymerised to sugar ; 

6HCH0 - C^H^O^. 

Thus, for every volume of carbon dioxide which is used up, an 
equal volume of oxygen is formed; in other words the relation 
of the oxygen to the CO, absorbed is the so-called ‘‘assimilation 

quotient’' shown by eudiometric measurements 

that this is the case. The oxygen given off can, however, even 
when it is only detected qualitatively, be used as an indicator of the 
decomposition of the carbonic acid. Thus, when a plant is enclosed 
along with phosphorus in a space free from oxygen and exposed to 
light, the formatioti of oxygen is shown by the white fumes given 
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off from the phosphorus. Another means of drawing conclusions 

as to the production of oxygen by a green plant . is afforded by 

the movements of certain Bacteria which previously lay motionless 

in the water from which oxygen was absent (p. 329). The clearest 

demonstration of assimilation is obtained by using certain^ v^ater-plants 

such as Elodea or Potamogdon. If 

cut shoots or leaves of these plants || 

are submerged in water and I 

exposed to light, a brisk con- I O 

tinuous stream of bubbles comes ? 


from the cut surface. If the gas 
is collected in considerable quantity 
in a suitable apparatus, e.g. in 
a test-tube (Fig. 241), it can be 
shown to consist not of pure 
oxygen but of a mixture of gases 
rich in oxygen ; a glowing splinter 
bursts into flame in the gas. 

The appearance of the bubbles of 
oxygen is exjjlained in this way. TLe 
carbon dioxide dissolved in the water 
enters the green cells of the plant by 
diffusion and is there decomposed. The 
oxygen given off is much less soluble 
than carbon dioxide and therefore 
appears in the gaseous form. It passes 
into the intercellular spaces, causing 
there an increase of the pressure, and 
this is the cause of the appearance of 
bubbles of gas at every wounded surface. 



Fio. 241. — E »folution of oxygen from assimilating 
plants. In tlie glass cylinder C, tilled with 
water, are placed shoots of Elodta caufidensis ; 
the freslily'Cut ends of the shoots are intro- 
duced into the test-tube R, which is also full 
of water. The gas bubbles B, rising from the 
cut surfaces, collect at S. IT, stand to sup- 
port the test-tube. (After Xoll.) 


The foundations of our know- 
ledge of the assimilation of carbon 
dioxide by the green plant were 
laid, in the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, by Priestley, Ingen- 
HOUSS, Senebier, and Th. de 
Saussure. The discovery is of 
extraordinary significance, for the formation of organic material 

FROM CARBON DIOXIDE BY THE GREEN PLANT IS THE PROCESS WHICH 
RENDERS POSSIBLE THE LIFE OF ALL OTHER ORGANISMS AND IN 
PARTICULAR OF ANIMALS UPON THE EARTH. 

By means of the gas-bubble method it is easy to bring proof of 
the statement made above that only the green parts of plants, and 
these only in light, are able to assimilate CO.^. Thus the stream 
of bubbles from an Elodea which goes on briskly at a brightly-lit 

B 
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window becomes slower as the plant is brought into the middle 
of the room, and ultimately ceases when the intensity of the light is 
still such as to allow our eyes to read. Within certain limits 
assimilation increases in proportion to the intensity of tjie light. 
Similar experiments may be carried out using artificial sources of 
light. They show that all the methods of illumination in common 
use may be effective in the assimilation of COg. The rays of different 
wave-lengths are, however, by no means of equal use in assimilation (^^). 

In order to investigate the effect on assimilation of light of different wave- 
lengths, either the dissociation of light in the spectrum or light rendered 
monochromatic by colour screens may be employed. 

On the whole the assimilatory effectiveness is limited to the visible rays in the 
neighbourhood of 0‘4-0*8//-. Ursprung believes that he has demonstrated that 
both ultra-red and ultra-violet rays can also be utilised. The behaviour of the 
different rays has been much studied, but the results are still not clear. It is 
certain that the red rays of 0'68/u show the maximal absorption (Fig. 242) and also 



Fig. 242.— Absorption spectrum of chlorophyll according to Gr. Kraus, The Fraunhofer lines 
(B, C, etc.) are indicated above aii<l the wave-lengths (700 ^^6-400 /Uju) below. The black and 
shaded regions are those where the light is absorbed or weakened. 


have a specially strong assimilatory effect. According to Engelmann there is a 
far-reaching correspondence between the absorption of light by chlorophyll and 
assimilation. Ursprung has investigated the starch-formation in liglit of all 
wave-lengths, arranged to afford equal light-energy. His results are represented 
in Fig. 243. This shows the parallelism with the absorption spectrum that might 
be anticipated ; it breaks down in the blue and violet region, because here, owing 
to the closure of the stomata, the supply of COg is too small. Kniep and Minder, 
who have investigated the assimilation in light of different colours by the gas- 
bubble method, found that blue light is as effective as red when it provides the 
same energy. 

Since sunlight is, in Nature, an indispensable factor in CO2 assimila- 
tion it becomes at once clear why the foliage leaves have a flat 
expanded shape. Their large surface fits them to absorb the light. 
If their function of COg assimilation is to be well performed the 
foliage leaves must not only have a large surface but also be 
thin. Willstatter’s investigations showed that light which has 
passed through two foliage leaves is unable to exert any further 
assimilatory effect. The leaves must, however, contain a very large 
number of chlorophyll-grains. Their dark greerl colour shows that 
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this is the case, and microscopical examii^ation confirms this. Stems 
have far fewer chloroplasts than the leaves, and the roots and other 
subterranean organs have none at all. 

Every investigation shows that organs without chlorophyll are** 
quite unable to assimilate carbon dioxide. This holds not only for 
the organs of the plant but for the parts of the cell. The colourless 
protoplasm and the nucleus of the cell give off no oxygen when 
exposed to sunlight ; this can readily be proved by the bacterial 



Fici. 243.— The unbroken line represents the dependence of starch-formation on the wave-length of 
light, when the light-energy supplied is e(pial for all the rays. The dotted line represents the 
radiation absorbed by the green pigment of living leaves, the entering radiation being 
represented by 100. On the abscissae the wave-lengths ot light are given m and some of 
the Fraunhofer lines are indicated. (Grating spectrum. After Ursi'Rung.) 

method. The chloroplasts alone are the active organs in COg 
assimilation, and only when they contain chlorophyll; etiolated 
(p. 285 ) or chlorotic (p. 18 ) chloroplasts are not functional. 

In the red-leaved varieties of green plants, such as the Purple Beech and Red 
Cabbage, chlorophyll is developed in the same manner as in the green parent- 
species, but it is hidden from view by a red colouring matter in the epidermis or 
in deeper-lying cells. 

Only a relatively small percentage of the light which falls on the 
leaf and is absorbed is utilised in the assimilation of CO^ (^^). That, 
however, light must disappear as such in COg assimilation is clear, for 
from what other source than the energy of light could the energy be 
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obtained that is stored up iu the organic substance formed in assimila- 
tion 1 This potential energy of the organic substance of the plant 
serves to maintain the vital processes. The force exerted by our 
steam-engines is also to be traced to the assimilatory activity of the 
' plants, the wood or the carbonised remains (coal, brown coal, peat) 
of which are burnt beneath its boiler. In the combustion of the 
reduced carbon compounds to carbon dioxide the energy, which was 
previously required to transform carbon dioxide into the combustible 
materials, again becomes free. There is thus in the formation of 
organic substance not merely a gain of indispensable constructive 
material, but also of energy in a form which 
allows of its ready utilisation in other parts of 
the plant (p. 269). 

Hince a supply of energy is lequired in CO 2 assimila- 
tion the formula ^iven on p. 240 may be more completely 
given — 

6 CO 2 4 " 6 H 2 O + 6/ 4,000 cal. — CgTf j 2 ^ 6 "i” 

According to the investigations of Brown and 
PuPwiEwiTSCH it can be assumed that a leaf in Nature 
absorbs about 80 per cent of the total radiation falling 
on it, including both the inMsible heat lays and the 
visible rays of light. By lar the greater pait of this 
goes to raising the temperature ol the plant, for only 
0 5-6 0 per cent is employed in assimilation. If, on the 
other hand, only the visible rays that are absorbed are 
taken into consideration the chlorophyll-apparatus is 
tion of the bacteria only found to work very economically ; Warburg and 
in the neighbourhood of J^egelein were able to show for the Alga Chlorella 

After Engklm ANN absorbed visible rays of 

light were used in assimilation 





Fig. 244. — Cell of Spirogyta 
illuminated at the two 
circular areas. Accumula- 


Tlie assimilatory activity of a chloioplast, like every vital function, 
is dependent on a number of internal and external factors. To the 
internal factors belong the presence of the pigment chlorophyll and 
its situation in a living chloroplast. Chlorophyll itself, separated from 
the plant, is as little able to decompose the carbon dioxide as is a 
chloroplast which for any reason has not developed the characteristic 
pigment or has lost it (chromoplasts). Since, however, assimilation is 
not proportional to the amount of chlorophyll, it is necessary to assume 
with WiLLSTiTTER (^'’) that in addition to the pigment anothei* factor 
is essential, whether this is the protoplasm of the chloroplast or an 
enzyme (p. 252) which it contains. 

Among external factors sunlight as referred to above must be 
mentioned first, and next the presence of carbon dioxide. Since the 
latter is only present in small proportion in the air and its place 
cannot be taken by other compounds such as carbon monoxide, the 
life of plants, and with this the existence of ^11 organisms, would 
ultimately cease were not fresh supplies of carbon dioxide continuously 
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produced. The amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere is 
estimated at 2100 billion kilogrammes and the annual consumption 
by green land-plants at 50-80 billion kg. 

It is thus clear thai; the supply would be used up in a few years by the vegetation 
(*®) were it not continually renewed. This is in fact the case, for the continual con- 
struction of organic substance in assimilation is accompanied by a continual breaking 
down of such substances in respintion and combustion. ‘ The two processes n ist be on 
the whole equivalent ; were it not so, it would be im comprehensible how organic 
life has existed for millions of years on the earth. At the present time there are 
always about 3 litres of CO 2 in e»ery 10,000 litres of air ; in winter the amount is 
somewhat greater (3. 0-3*6 litres) and in summer somewhat less (2-7-2*9 litres). 

It is open to question whether these proportions have always held. It is not 
impossible that the percentage of carbon diodde in the air may have been greater 
in earlier periods, and that the great development of the vegetation that resulted 
in the accumulations of coal may have stood in relation to this. 

The following example will serve to illustrate the magnitude of the pro- 
cess. The B ^^crage amount of CO 2 is about 3 litres in 10,000 litres of the 
atmosphere. This v/eighs about 7 grammes, oi which yy is oxygen, and only 
carbon. Only 2 grammes of caibouare thus contained in the 10,000 litres of air. 
In order, therefore, for a single tree having a dry weight of .^000 kilos to acquire its 
2,500,000 grammes of carbon, it must deprive 12 million cubic metres of air of their 
carbonic acid. From the consideration of these figures, it is not strange that the 
discovery of Ingenhouss was unwillingly accepted, and afterwards rejected and 
forgotten. Liebig was the first in Germany to again call attention to this discovery, 
which to-day is accepted without question. The immensity of the numbers just 
cited is not so appalling when one considers that, in spite of the small percentage 
of carbonic acid in the atmosphere, the actual supply of this gas is estimated at 
about 2100 Dillion kilos, in which are held 560 billion kilos of carbon. The 
whole carbon-supply of the atmos])here is at the disposal of plants, since the CO 2 
becomes uniformly distributed by constant diffusion. 

These figures are also an indication of how great the converse processes of 
breaking down of carbonaceous compounds must be to maintain the supply of 
carbon dioxide at the same general level. By the respiration of the higher plants 
and animals, as well as by the combustion of coal, a considerable part of the 
organically combined C is again transformed into COg ; the main parr of the carbon 
dioxide is, however, probably returned to the air by bacteria living in the soil. 
Investigations have shown that the amount of the “soil-respiration” {i.e. the 
respiration of the micro-organisms living in the soil and of the roots of the plants), 
in the case of a field planted with wheat, would be sufficient to cover the 
requirements of CO 2 for the crop. 

According to Schroder the carbon of 1 100 billion kilogrammes of CO 2 is fixed in 
the land-plants of the world ; about 90% of this is in the wood of trees. This 
amount is about one half of that contained in the atmosphere. Animals appear 
to contain much less carbon and only account for about 1% of the amount 
accumulated in plants. 

Submerged water-plants absorb the COg dissolved in water. Its amount varies 
considerably according to the temperature. At IS® C. a litre of water contains about 
as much COg as a litre of atmospheric air. The dissolved bicarbonates which 
. dissociate into carbonates and CO 2 also play an important part in the supply of 
carbon to aquatic plants. Artificially conducting carbonic acid through the water 
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or the addition of bioar bonates increases, to a certain degree, the evolution of 
oxygen, and the assimilatory activity. 

An increase in the proportion of COg in the air, if it does not go 
too far, results in an increase in the assimilation. Thus by an 
artificial enrichment of the air in CO2, a considerable increase of the 
agricultural crop would be obtained. There is no doubt that the 
beneficial effect of natural farm manure as compared with mineral 
manures is dependent in part on the continued active COg-production 
of the bacteria it contains ; these find the requisite organic food- 
materials in the soil, and the COg they produce in respiration is 
given off to the atmosphere 

The CO2 assimilation, like all vital processes, is dependent on the 
temperature. It begins at a temperature a little above zero, reaches 
its maximum at about 37 ° C., and again stops at about 45 ° C. 

These cardinal points not only have different positions in different ])lants but 
do not remain constant for any particular plant. This is especially true of the 
optimum, which in the course of a few hours may sink from 37° C. to 30"' C. In bright 
warm weather assimilation does not reach its full possible value, since the supply of 
carbon dioxide is then insufficient. 

Other less important factors need not be considered in detail. It may be 
mentioned, however, that many substances can bring about a temporary, or 
ultimately a permanent, limitation or arrest of the assimilatory process. 

Till recently it was assumed, on the ground of IIlackman’s work, that among 
the numerous factors which are simultaneously imi)ortant in C02-assimilation, 
there was always one, viz., the one present in least amount, which determined the 
amount of assimilation (law of the minimum) Recent investigations (^®) have, 
however, shown that sometimes an increase in the assimilation will result, both 
from increasing the intensity of the light and increasing the supply of carbon 
dioxide. Corresponding results have been obtained in the case of the nutrient 
salts, for which it was earlier held with Liebig that the law- of the minimum held. 

Products of the Assimilation of Carbon Dioxide. — It was assumed 
above that sugar was formed from the carbon dioxide, and analysis 
in fact shows that the amount of sugar in a foliage leaf is increased 
after exposure to sunlight. It is true that grape-sugar is neither 
always nor only shown to be present ; usually other more complex 
carbohydrates appear. These can all, however, be traced back to 
hexoses like grape-sugar, and ultimately starch arises by the union of 
two or more molecules of hexose and the loss of the elements of water 
tnCgHi2^6 ~ (^6^10^5)’* The occurrence of starch in the 

chloroplasts of illuminated foliage leaves is very common, but by no 
means general. When the leaves are placed in darkness for some time 
the starch disappears. When on the other hand a part of the plant 
from which the starch has been removed is exposed to sunlight, new 
starch grains (assimilation starch) often form in the chloroplasts 
in a surprisingly short time (5 minutes) ; these §;oon increase in size 
and ultimately exceed in amount the substance of the chloroplast itself. 
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Since starch is stained blue by iodine the cornmencement of assimila- 
tion can be readily demonstrated macroscopically (Sachs’ method). 

Leaves which have been in the light have their green colour removed by means 
of alcohol, and are treated with a solution of iodine ; they take on a blue colouf. 
If the amount of starch is greater the colour is a deeper blue or almost black. The 
depth of the coloration tlius affords a certain amount of informal, ’on as to the 
quantity of starch present. To demonstrate smaller amounts of starch the 
decolorised leaves are placed, before staining with iodine, in a solution of potash or 
of chloral hydrate in order to swell the starch-grains. This method of demonstrat- 
ing assimilation can also be used to show that Lhe ‘=»tarch only appears in the 

illuminated portions of the leaf If a stencil of opaque material from which, for 
instance, the word ‘^Starke ” has been cut is laid on the leaf, the word “Starke ” 
will appear blue on a light ground, 
as in Fig. 245, when the leaf after 
being illuminated is treated with 
iodine. Instead of a stencU a 
suitable photographic negative can 
be used, as Molisoh has shown ; 
after illumination and subsequent 
treatment with iodine a positive 
photogra]_)h is obtained (Fig. 

246). 


Fio. 246.~The positive photograph obtained by cover 
ing a leaf of Tropaeolum which has been freed of 
Fio. 245. — Assimilation experiment starch by the negative and exposing it to the sun. 

with the leaf of Ariopsis peltata. After assimilation the leaf has been treated with 

(Reduced.) iodine, (After Molisch.) 

In some plants (many Monocotyledons) no starch is formed in tlie cliloroplasts, 
but the products of assimilation in a dissolved state directly into the cell- 
sap. Starch is formed, however, where there is a surplus of the products of 
assimilation. The guard-cells of the stomata and the cells of the root-cap of these 
Monocotyledons also contain starch. In other cases only a fraction of the product 
of assimilation apjiears as starch (in Helianthus, for example, only J), while the 
rest remains as sugar or is otherwise made use of. It is thus clear that the amount 
of starch formed cannot always be taken as a measure of the assimilation. 

Starch-formation can be induced to take place in the dark by floating leaves on 
a sugar solution ol suitable concentration. This shows that the formation of starch 
does not stand in direct connection with the assimilation of carbon dioxide but is 
only the result of the accumulation of sugar in the cell. 

In some algae neither sugar nor starch but other products of assimilation are 
formed, e.g. Floridean starch. 

The Quantity of the Assimilated Material depends on the one 
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hand upon the kind of plant and on the other upon the external 
conditions to which it has been exposed. It can be said that a square 
metre of leaf of an actively assimilating plant under optimal external 
conditions produces between 0*5 and 1 gramme of dry substance per 
hour. When it is considered how many square metres of leaf-surface 
are daily assimilating, a conception can be formed of the huge produc- 
tion of organic substance in this largest of all chemical factories. 
SchrOder estimates the amount formed annually by land-plants 
as about 35 billion kg. The German harvest alone contained in 1912 
some 9 milliards kilos of assimilated material in the cereals (rye, 
wheat, spelt, barley). 

There are two methods (‘*^) in use for determining the amount of assimilation. 
The method invented by Sachs is as follows. In the morning, portions of 
leaves, usually halves, are removed ; their superficial area is measured and they 
are then dried and weighed. In the evening, equally large portions (the remaining 
halves) of the leaves which have been exposed to light throughout the day are 
similarly dried and weighed. The increase of w^eiglit indicates the gain to the 
plant by the assimilation of carbon. This is Sachs’ half-leaf method. A quite 
distinct method of quantitatively determining the assimilation of CO.^ is that of 
Keetjsler, a leaf still attached to the plant is placed in a closed chamber 
through which a constant current of air passes ; the amount of CO2 removed 
from the air by the leaf is determined. The amount of sugar or starch which 
could be formed from this amount of CO2 can then bo easily calculated. 


B. Assimilation of Nitrogen in the Green Plant 

Since a green plant obtains its carbon from carbon dioxide, which 
is only present in a very small proportion in the air, it might be 
assumed that the enormous supply of nitrogen in the air would form 
the primary and the best source of this element of plant-food. 
Every water-culture, however, shows clearly that atmospheric nitrogen 
cannot be utilised by the typical green plant. If combined nitrogen 
is omitted from the nutrient solution the plant will not grow. 

In Knot’s food-solution nitrogen was supplied as a nitrate, 
and this form is most suitable lor the higher plants. Nitrites can 
also serve as a source of nitrogen, but in too high concentrations 
are injurious. Compounds of ammonia, e.g. ammonium sulphate, 
ammonium chloride, so long as they are not injurious to the plant 
owing to an alkaline reaction, e.g. ammonium carbonate, can also be 
utilised. Organic compounds of nitrogen also, such as amino-acids, acid 
amines, amines, etc., will serve for food, though none of them lead to 
such good results as are obtained with nitrates. 

We are not nearly so well acquainted with the assimilation of 
nitric acid and of ammonia as we are with that of carbon dioxide. 
We do not know accurately the place in which the assimilation 
takes place, we know less of the contributory external conditions, 
and lastly, we are not clear as to the produefts of assimilation. 
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Ultimately , of course, albumin is formed, a far more complex substance 
than a carbohydrate, containing always, besides C, H, and 0, some 
15-19 per cent of N, besides S and in some cases P; The methodical 
study of the products of the breaking down of albumin gives somo* 
insight into the structure of the protein molecule. This shows that 
in albumin a large number of amino-acids are combined \dth loss of 
water. Since Emil Fischer has obtained albuminrus substances 
(polypeptides) by a union of amino-acids followed by polymerisation, 
it is probable that in the plant also such aitiino-acids are first 
formed and then unite farther. If the simplest amino-acid, gly cocoll, 
NH 2 ' CH 2 ‘ coon (which, it is true, is not of wide occurrence in 
plants), is considered, it is evident that this can be derived from acetic 
acid CH 3 • COOK by replacing an atom of H with a NHg group (the 
amino group). Nitric acid, HNO^, must therefore be reduced when its 
nitrogen is to be employed in the construction of protein. This reduction 
is independent both of sunlight and chlorophyll, so that nitric acid can 
be assimilated in darkness and in colourless parts of the plant (^‘^). 
Indirectly, of course, chlorophyll and light are of importance in the 
synthesis of proteins in so far as compounds containing carbon are 
required, and these are formed in sunlight with the help of chlorophyll. 
On account of their rich supply of carbohydrates the foliage leaves 
are specially fitted for the production of protein, but they are not 
“ organs of protein formation in the same degree as they are organs 
for the formation of carbohydrates. While in many plants (nitrate 
plants, p.,g. Chenopodium, Amarantiis, Urtica) nitric acid can be recognised 
in the leaves, in most plants it appears to be transformed soon after 
its absorption "by the root. 

We know as little of the steps in the assimilation of ammonia as 
of those of nitric acid. Since no preliminary reduction is required, 
ammonia might be regarded as more readily assimilable than nitric 
acid. When ammonia is found to be less favourable in a water- 
culture than nitrates, this may be due to certain subsidiary harmful 
effects of the former substance. 

The hypothetical intermediate products between the nitrogenous 
compounds absorbed and the completed proteids, i.e. various amino- 
acids and related substances, are present in all parts of the plant. 
Leucine, tyrosine, and asparagine are especially common. It can, 
however, rarely be determined whether these substances have been 
synthesised from ammonia or nitric acid or whether they have arisen 
by the breaking down of albumin (cf. p. 255) (5^). 

Nitrogen is present not only in proteins but in lecithtns and in organic bases. 
The former are complex esters in wliich glycerine is combined with two molecules 
of fatty acid, one molecule of phosphoric acid, and the nitrogen-containing base, 
choline. They are never absent from living protoplasm. The majority of organic 
bases (alkaloids) are probably by-products of the assimilation of nitrogen and are 
not further utilised. 
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C. Assimilation of other Substances in Green Plants 

Sulphuric acid most nearly resembles nitrogen since it also is used 
in the construction of proteins which contain about per cent 

of S. It is still uncertain where and under what conditions its 
assimilation occurs ; we only know that a reduction must take place 
in the process. In some plants sulphur is combined in other 
substances besides proteins. 

Phosphoric acid is connected with sulphuric acid in so far as it 
is employed in the construction of at least some protein substances, 
(nucleo-albumin) and especially of the nucleo-protein of the cell nuclei ; it 
forms from 0*3 to 3 per cent of this. In entering into the molecule of this 
substance the phosphoric acid, unlike sulphuric acid, is not reduced. 
Lecithin, which is present in all plants, also contains phosphorus, and 
this is also the case for phytin, which occurs especially in seeds. 

The Metals. — As may be shown^by the method of water-culture, 
potassium, calcium, magnesium, and iron are just as essential as any 
of the substances hitherto mentioned. It is very probable, at least 
for potassium and magnesium, that they take part in the construction 
of certain compounds that are essential for the existence of the plant. 
Possibly protoplasm contains these elements. Other substances also 
may contain them ; thus, for instance, a considerable amount of 
magnesium has been shown to exist in chlorophyll. It was formerly 
believed that chlorophyll contained iron because the chloroplasts 
remained yellow when iron was omitted from the food-solution 
(chlorosis, p. 212), It is now known that chlorophyll does not contain 
iron and that iron is also necessary for plants that are not green. This 
supports the assumption that protoplasm itself contains iron, and that 
the chlorosis which occurs when iron is wanting is a result of a 
diseased condition of the protoplasm. 

Since potassium, magnesium, and iron thus pass into the substance 
of the plant they must be assimilated, but we know nothing of how 
or where this happens. The case of calcium is somewhat different ; 
it is not invariably essential, for some algae can succeed without it. 
In other plants it has a protective function, preventing the poisonous 
effects which result from iron, magnesium, potassium, and sodium, and 
also from phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and hydrochloric 
acid, perhaps owing to their action on the colloids of the plant. 
Oxalic acid, which ixerts a poisonous action on the protoplasm, is 
produced in the construction of amino-acids ; calcium neutralises this 
by transforming it into the insoluble and harmless calcium oxalate. 
It is, however, improbable that the iiidispensability of calcium in the 
case of the higher plants is merely due to this protective function. 

Water. — We know that water is essential to the plant. When it 
is taken into the plant as water without undergoing chemical change 
we do not speak of its ‘‘ assimilation.^^ This is the case, for example. 
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for the water which fills the vacuoles of cells or that which permeates 
the protoplasm and cell-wall. It is different where the water is 
chemically combined. This necessarily takes place when carbohydrates 
are formed from carbon dioxide, and probably in other cases also.* 
In these cases there is the same justification for speaking of the 
assimilation of the water as of the assimilation of carbon d oxide. 


VI, Tpanslocation and Transformation of Assimilates 
in Green Plants 

The assimilates serve primarily for the construction of new 
substance of the plant and the growth of new cells. They are also 
employed as reserve materials and as substances in course of trans- 
location, while some are used up in the metabolism and others in the 
production of excretions and secretions. 

It is only rarely, however, that growth takes place where the work 
of assimilation is eftected. Thus the assimilation of carbon dioxide goes 
on mainly in fully-grown foliage leaves w^hile the growing points are 
more or less distant from the leaves. The assimilatory activity and 
the formation of new organs also do not coincide in time. Many 
plants have periods of active assimilation when but little growth is 
taking place and, alternating with these, periods of active growth 
associated with little or no assimilatory activity. Our trees lose their 
leaves in autumn and herbaceous plants lose all the above-ground 
organs. In both cases new organs of assimilation must be formed in 
spring before assimilation can be resumed ; in the growth of these 
organs the plant utilises stored assimilates. Every germinating seed- 
ling also lives at first wholly at the expense of assimilates of a preced- 
ing generation. Such stored -up assimilates, mainly carbohydrates, 
fats, and proteids, are termed reserve materials. They may 
be deposited where they are formed or may be carried to 
secondary places of deposit. Every foliage leaf which in the 
evening of a bright summer’s day is gorged with starch is an 
illustration of the first condition. The second is seen in seeds where 
reserve materials are stored in the endosperm or the cotyledons. It 
is also found in vegetative organs, which may even show by their form 
that they are places for storage of reserve materials ; examples of 
these are the swollen leaves of bulbs, swollen stems (^.y. potato), or 
swollen roots (e.^. turnip). In order that assimilates should reach 
these storage places they must be capable of translocation, and they 
have also to be conveyed through the plant when they are removed 
from the place of storage and employed in the development of new 
organs. Many reserve ihaterials or assimilates occur in a solid form 
which does not allow them to pass from cell to cell ; starch is an 
example of this. Others are, it is true, soluble, but have such large 
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molecules that they 6hly diffuse with difficulty. For these reasons 
reserve substances have usually to undergo a change before they can 
be conveyed through the plant. 

A , Mobilisation of Eeserve Materials 

In the mobilisation of reserve materials we have usually a not very 
profound change of the nature of a hydrolysis, i.e, a splitting of the 
substance into smaller molecules with the absorption of water. 
This must be separately considered for the three main types of 
reserve material, the carbohydrates, the fats, and the albuminous 
substances. 

1. Carbohydrates 

Starch is one of the most important reserve materials in 
plants. It not infrequently forms the main part of the reserve 
substance in seeds as well as in tubers and bulbs. In the potato 
tuber 25 per cent and in the grain of wheat 75 per cent of the 
fresh weight consists of starch. It is also present in considerable 
amounts in the pith, the xylem-parenchyma, the medullary rays, and 
the rind of trees. Starch is completely insoluble and has to be broken 
down in order to allow of its translocation. This is effected technically 
by treatment with acids ; the grape-sugar of commerce is obtained 
by treating potato-starch with sulphuric acid. The molecule of starch 
is split up into numerous molecules of dextrose according to the formula 

{C(.Hig 05 )„ + nH20 = 

In the plant this hydrolysis is effected not by means of acids but by 
a special substance called diastase. Diastase can be extracted from 
the organs by water or glycerine, precipitated by means of alcohol 
from the extract and again dissolved, without any essential change 
in its properties. On the other hand, diastase is rendered inactive 
by heating. 

Diastase has the same effect on starch as sulphuric acid has ; it 
does not break down the starch as completely but stops after forming 
the disaccharide malt sugar (maltose). Diastase and sulphuric acid 
both act as catalysts. The name catalysts is given to substances which 
influence the rapidity of a chemical reaction. We are mainly concerned 
with the acceleration of reactions. The usual method in tiie chemical 
laboratory of accelerating a reaction is the application of heat ; the 
fact that the life of the organism is confined to a narrow range of 
temperature limits this method. A second method is by the use of 
inorganic catalysts. Many of these, such as sulphuric acid mentioned 
above, injure the protoplasm ; it is thus easy to understand why the 
organism should form special catalysts that are n6t injurious. These 
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are termed enzymes (^‘^) and occur in both plants and animals. While 
many inorganic catalysts influence very various chemical processes, the 
influence of organic catalysts is usually quite specific ; thus diastase 
only acts on starch. Since the catalyst either does not enter into the* 
reaction or at least does not do so permanently, a small amount of it 
is able to hydrolyse a large quantity of the substance r "ted on, if 
the products of the reaction are continually removed. The chemical 
nature of diastase and other enzymes is still doubtful 

Diastase is found in many parts of the plant, especially in those 
which contain much starch, such as foliage icaves and germinating 
seeds. The amount of diastase in an organ is not constant, but is 
regulated according to the needs of the plant ; further, its action 
can be arrested by the formation of other enzymes (anti-enzymes). 
This is one of the many ^ 
regulatory processes so cha»’ac- 
teristic of the organism. 

In the plant diastase acts 
on the starch-grains. These 
are corroded under its influ- 
ence ; they are dissolved away 
from without inwards, but 
this proceeds as a rule irregu- 
larly, so that the shape of the 
grain changes. At particular- 
spots the diastase eats more 
quickly into the grain and, 
using pre-existing splits and 
canals, breaks it up into 
smaller portions which then 
dissolve further (Fig. 247). 
diastase can best be shown 






Fro. 247. — Different stain's of the corrosion shown by 
the starch-grains of germinating Barley. (After Noll.) 


of 


Outside the plant the action 
on thin starch-paste (cf. p. 33) ; on 
adding diastase to this the characteristic Iodine reaction is lost after 
a few minutes or a quarter of an hour. The blue colour given at first, 
changes to a wine-red tint, and ultimately a yellow colour is given. 

Cellulose is also of frequent occurrence as a reserve substance (^^). 
In the endosperm of many seeds the cell- walls are very strongly thickened 
and the thickening layers, which consist of hemicelluloses, are dissolved 
in the process of germination. Such thickened walls are beautifully 
shown in many palm seeds, e,g, in the Vegetable Ivory Palm. The 
solution of the thickening is due to an enzyme, the so-called cytase, 
which, however, does not act on every variety of cellulose. Typical 
cellulose (p. 35) is not attacked by it, but is acted on by another 
enzyme, cellulase. 

Inulin, which is found especially in Compositae and Campanulaceae, 
originates in the same way from fructose as starch does from maltose (^^), 
but is distinguished from starch by always occurring in plants in the 
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'dissolved form. In spite of this it is incapable of translocation on 
account of the size of its molecule, and is broken down on germination 
by an enzyme (inulase) into fructose. 

Cane Sugar is stored in quantity as a reserve substance, for 
example in the sugar-cane and sugar-beet. It is converted by the 
widely-spread enzyme “invertase” or saccharase into equal parts of 
dextrose and levulose. 


2. The Fats 

Though we are unable to manufacture the reserve carbohydrates 
mentioned either from dextrose or levulose, we can understand that 
it is as easy for the plant to build them up as to break them 
down. It is much more difficult to understand in what way the 
plant is able to form fats (glycerol esters of various fatty acids ; 
cf. p. 28) from carbohydrates. Fats** are always present in living 
protoplasm. They occur in relatively large amounts as reserve 
materials, but not in the assimilating foliage leaves. They occur 
in large amount in many ripe seeds, where they are formed at 
the expense of carbohydrates. At germination they are decomposed 
by the enzyme lipase into fatty acids and glycerol. The fatty acid 
is capable of passing through the water-saturated cell-wall more readily 
than the fat, but does not usually travel as such for any considerable 
distance in the plant; it is usually quickly converted into a carbo- 
hydrate 


3. Albuminous Substances 

Albumin occurs in the storage places for reserve materials partly 
dissolved and partly in a crystalline or an amorphous form. The 
crystals occur free in the cytoplasm, nucleus, or in the chromato- 
phores (cf. Fig. 27 hr ) ; in seeds they are found especially in the 
aleurone grains, where they are associated wdth globoids (cf. p. 29). 

The products of the hydrolytic breaking down of albuminous 
substances are mainly amino-acids, the wide distribution of which in 
the plant has already been referred to. When seeds rich in protein 
such as BicinuSf Finns, etc., are germinating, the abundant amino- 
acids may be regarded as derived from the protein. Amino-acids 
occurring in other situations may have arisen in the synthesis of 
proteins. The protein-molecule does not produce at once or ex- 
clusively amino-acids ; the breaking down of the very large molecule 
is a gradual one, in which the bodies which appear first have many 
properties in common with proteins ; first comes albumose, then 
peptone, and only then amino- acids. With the latter appear ammonia, 
also products of decomposition containing sulphur and phosphorus, 
and generally carbohydrates also. 

This hydrolytic breaking down of proteins takes place under the 
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influence of ‘"proteolytic” enzymes (proteases) which very probably 
are closely similar to corresponding enzymes in the animal body. We 
should therefure have to distinguish : 

1. Pepsin, which only breaks down the protein molecule to^. 
albumoses and peptone. 

2. Erepsin, which transforms peptone into amino-acids. 

3. Trypsin, which transforms proteins directly into amino-acids. 

4. Amidase, which splits ammonia from amino-acids. 

The decomposition products of albumin quickly undergo changes in the plant, 
and therefore the mixture of nitrogenous c.ganic compounds which one obtains 
from a plant kept in the dark is not identical with the products of the hydrolysis 
of albumin outside the plant. In the plant syntheses take place after the primary 
decomposition, and these lead to the formation of such substances as amides, the 
most widely spread of which is asparagine. This dominates in Graniineae and 
Leguminosae (15 g. arc present in a litre of sap from bean seedlings) ; it is 
replaced in Cruciferae and Cucurbitaceae by glutamin, while in the Conifera^ 
a di-amino-acid (arginin) appears to play the same part. Such syntheses 
mainly seiwr io avoid the presence of poisonous ammonia ( The formation of 
amides in plants thus corresponds to s certain extent with that of urea in animals. 
Asparagine and urea both represent ammonia in a non-poisonous form. The animal 
vrhich readily obtains nitrogen in its food ^'/ithout expenditure of energy can afford 
to continually excrete it. On the other hand the plant which only assimilates 
nitrogen with difficulty preserves the asparagine for future use. The syntheses 
proceed still farther in light, when protein may again be formed from the products 
of decomposition of albumin. 


B, Transport of the Mobilised Reserve Materials 

When the reserve materials have been brought by the aid of the 
proper enzymes into the soluble form, or have been transformed into 
substances with smaller molecules, they are capable of being 
transported; we may speak of them as being mobilised. Their 
movements are governed by the general principles of translocation of 
substances. It is especially necessary that a diffusion current should 
be established and maintained. This may be brought about by the 
active growth of cells at a greater or less distance from the place of 
storage of the reserve material. As long as this lasts each mole- 
cule on its arrival at the place of growth is promptly transformed {e.g. 
sugar into cellulose), and thus room is made for the molecules that 
follow. In non- growing organs also (e.g. cotyledons, endosperm) a 
gradient of diffusion is established by the cells to which the current 
passes having a greater power of condensing the sugar (forming 
starch) than the others. A diffusion current ran also be artificially 
established where a storage structure under proper conditions is 
placed in relation on one side with a large amount of water. It is thus 
possible to bring about artificially an emptying of seeds, bulbs, etc. 

All movements of diffusion proceed slowly. For example, a milli- 
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gramme of Na Cl requires at least a year in order to diffuse from a 10 
per cent solution to a distance of 1 metre. The same amount of cane 
sugar would take years, and other substances diffuse still more 
slowly. Thus, when substances have to be transported for considerable 
distances, the movement of diffusion, since it goes on so slowly, is 
replaced by movement in mass. In spring *^lie reserve materials 
deposited in the wood of our trees are carried up by the ascending 
current of water in the vessels ; at thi^ season the fluid in the vessels 
contains abundant glucose. In the other direction a stream of mobilised 
reserve material can pass downwards from the foliage leaves by way 
of the sieve-tubes. While, however, the mechanical causes of the 
transpiration stream are at least partially understood, so far as they 
depend upon the evaporation of water, we do not know the forces 
concerned in ‘movements in mass in the sieve-tubes (^^). 

Another example of translocation is afforded by leaves before they are shed. 
Shortly before the leaf-fall the leaves turn yellow ; while the green pigments of the 
chlorophyll are dissolved and carried away, the yellow pigments remain in the 
chloroplasts. In many but not all cases the useful materials in the leaf are trans- 
ferred to the stem and thus are not lost to the plant. Phosphoric acid, potassium, 
and nitrogenous substances are thus transferred to the stem, but the cell-walls, a 
protoplasmic layer, and osmotically-active substances in the vacuole remain so that 
the leaf falls in a turgescent condition (®®). 


C. Further Metamorphoses of Substance 

Regeneration of Reserve Materials. — Sooner or later the reserve 
materials mobilised by the help of enzymes are again converted into 
substances with large molecules. This occurs at any rate at the end 
of their transport, whether they are again deposited as reserve 
materials or are employed as constructive substances. Thus, for 
example, glucose formed in a leaf may pass to a seed or a tuber and 
be there transformed into starch or cell-wall. When the transport 
is for a considerable distance the formation of reserve material may 
go on by the way and not only at the end of the journey. This is 
specially well seen in the case of starch. Along the routes of sugar- 
transport so-called transitory starch may be formed in every cell. 
This starch-formation diminishes the concentration of the solution, 
and thus helps to maintain the continued motion of the diffusion 
current 

Other Products of Metabolism (5*^). — Only a small proportion of 
the substances met with in plants have been enumerated above. It 
will be sufficient to mention here the organic acids, tannins, glucosides, 
alkaloids, colouring matters, ethereal oils, resins, gum-resins, caoutchouc 
and gutta-percha among the legion of substances which are derived 
from the products of assimilation. The organic acids will be referred 
to later (p. 266); the origin and physiological' significance of the 
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others ^re too little known for them to be dealt with. It is known 
that as a rule they are not further utilised after their formation. They 
are probably, therefore, by-products and end-products of the metabolism 
of the plant. 

They need not, however, for this reason be useless, and it is, believed that some 
bitter or poisonous substances protect the plant from being eaten by animals j some 
pigments are of use in the attraction of animals which distribute ^^ollen, seeds, and 
fruits, or frighten away injurious animals (warning • colours). ^Resin and latex 
when they exude and harden may assist in the closing of wounds. 

The Ripening of Succulent Fruits.— A striking transformation cf substances 
takes place in the ripening of succulent fruits. The change of starch into sugar 
associated with the disappearance of organic acids and tannins is of frequent 
occurrence. The fruits thus become sweet- tasted instead of acid or bitter, and 
are eaten by animals which disMbute the seeds. The significance of these 
chemical changes is thus ecological. 


VII. Heterotpophic Nutrition 

The considerations in the preceding pages have had reference to 
the green plant, which forms the organic substances required for its 
construction and metabolism from purely inorganic materials. Such 
plants are termed autotrophic. In contrast to them are those plants 
which require organic nutrient materials and are therefore dependent 
in their nutrition on the activity of other organisms (cf. pp. 156, 178) ; 
these are termed heterotrophic plants. 

The metabolism of heterotrophic plants is in general respects not 
essentially different from that of autotrophic plants. This is evident 
when it is considered that many of the cells of the latter have 
heterotrophic ” nutrition. The entire root-system in the soil, for 
instance, is unable to construct carbohydrates but must obtain them 
from the green subaerial portions of the plant. It is indeed only the 
green parts of the above-ground organs which can assimilate the 
carbon dioxide of the air, and the colourless portions are dependent 
on tliem. When a plant as a whole has assumed a heterotrophic mode 
of nutrition, this implies a loss of certain nutritive functions but not a 
new kind of metabolism. It has been pointed out in the morphological 
section (p. 178) how these functional changes find expression in the 
external form of heterotrophic plants. 

Heterotrophic plants are distinguished as saprophytes and parasites 
according to the source of their organic nutrient materials. The former 
live on dead organic material, while parasites obtain their food from 
living organisms. 

Saprophytes. — The demands which heterotrophic plants make on 
sources of carbon and nitrogen can be best studied in saprophytic 
bacteria and fungi. These organisms can be cultivated on various 
complex substrata, and conclusions can be drawn from their growth as 
to the nutritive value of the compounds supplied as food. In order 
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first to ascertain the sources of carbon the nutrient solution must 
contain, in addition to the indispensable mineral substances, a 
source of nitrogen, usually ammonium nitrate ; to this various sources 
of carbon can be added. It should have a slightly acid reaction for 
mould fungi and be weakly alkaline or neutral for bacteria; such cultures 
show that sugars are very good food-materials. The sugar can, in 
many cases, be more or less suitably replaced by other organic substances 
such as other carbohydrates, certain alcohols, fats, albumin and derived 
substances, organic acids, etc. While these sources of carbon can 
be placed in order as regards their nutritive value for any particular 
organism, this cannot be done generally ; there are many saprophytes 
which are adapted to quite peculiar conditions and use in preference, 
as a source of their carbon supply, compounds which for the majority 
of other plants have scarcely any nutritive value {e.g, formic acid, 
carbonic acid, oxalic acid). 

Even the saprophytes which succeed on very various compounds of carbon 
(omnivorous saprophytes) are capable of distinguishing between them. Thus from 
ordinary tartaric acid Fenicillium only utilises the dextro-rotatory form, and certain 
bacteria only the laevo-rotatory form. Aspergillus growing in a mixture of glucose 
and glycerol utilises the former first (“selection” of nutritive materials). If the 
glycerol alone is gi^en, it is completely utilised. 

As regards the nitrogenous food supply the facts are not so clear 
as for the carbon compounds. Culture experiments have shown that 
some saprophytes prefer this in the form of nitric acid ; as a rule, 
however, ammonium salts afford the best inorganic source of nitrogen.* 
It is often stated that some fungi will not succeed with such relatively 
simple nitrogenous compounds, or at least that they construct the 
nitrogenous substances of their bodies with greater ease and certainty 
from organic compounds of nitrogen. Since, however, there are many 
sources of error in such investigations that have to be considered, the 
whole question requires re-examination 

Most heterotrophic plants have cells limited by firm walls, and can 
only absorb substances in solution. Since these are only rarely 
available for them under natural conditions the power which many of 
these plants possess of excreting enzymes which can render solid food- 
materials soluble, is of great importance. If, for example, a mould- 
fungus is grown on starch-paste it will excrete diastase, which acts on 
the starch outside the cell and converts it into sugar which can then 
be absorbed. 

The various fungi and bacteria have quite specific enzymes. :Most of them 
cannot attack the resistant cellulose, but certain bacteria can secrete enzymes which 
break it down and so can use cellulose as their most appropriate food- material. 

Such requirements explain many of the far-reaching decompositions 
which various organic substances undergo in the ^ decompositions and 
putrefactions brought about by saprophytes. These generally distri- 
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bated biochemical processes can be regarded as digestive processes, 
corresponding to those that take place in the intestines of animals. 

Parasites. — Phanerogamic plants such as Raffleda and Oasmita 
which have been described on pp. 178 if. are completely heterotrophic.' 
In their metabolism they behave as do the colourless cells and tissues 
of their host-plants ; they i^tain organic compounds from the leaves 
of the host and also derive iheir nutrient salts from the roots of the 
latter. 

The he tero trophy is not always, as in those cases, complete. Fre- 
quently it applies to only one of the t’-.^o main syntheses in metabolism. 
Thus some heterotrophic Phanerogams can construct their organic 
carbon-compounds in the noimal fashior from carbon dioxide, while 
they are heterotrophic as regards their nitrogenous requirements. The 
converse case is frequently met with. 

There are certain micro organisms which are strikingly autotrophic 
as regards nitrogen, while they are heterotrophic as regards their 
carbon assimilation. These organisms are able to utilise the nitrogen 
of the atmosphere. Their existence was iirst established at the end of 
last century by the work especially of Winogradsky, Hellriegkl, and 
WiLFARTH 

In the first place there are certain Bacteria, such as Clostridium 
Pasteurianum and related forms and Azotohacier chroococcum, which live 
independently in cultivated soil and in water under very various 
external conditions. They fix free nitrogen and thus possess a 
very important power both for their own success and for that 
of many other organisms ; this property is of the greatest importance 
in agriculture. An increasing number of the lower Fungi have been 
shown by recent researches to have the same power though in less 
degree. In addition to these free-living forms there are micro-organisms 
which occur within higher plants and have the same property. The 
best investigated among these are the various forms of Bacillus radicicola, 
which infest the roots of Leguminosae and frequently give rise to 
enormous numbers of gall-like tubercles upon them (Figs. 248, 249). 
This appears to be a case of mutualistic parasitism, a living together 
of organisms to their mutual benefit, such as was termed by De Bary 
symbiosis. The Leguminosae thus appear to differ from all other 
green plants in their mode of accumulating nitrogen ; this was 
first established by Gilbert and Lawes in England and SoHULTZ- 
Lupitz in Germany. 

The rod-shaped bacteria penetrate through the root-hairs into the cortex of the 
roots, and there give rise to the tubercles. These tubercles become filled with 
a bacterial mass, consisting principally of swollen and abnormally-developed 
(hypertrophied) bacteeioids, but in part also of bacteria which have remained 
in their normal condition. While the bacteria live on carbohydrates and at first 
also on albuminous substances supplied by the host plant, the latter profits by 
the power of fixing free nitrogen possessed by the bacterioids. The bacterioids 
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furniali a steady supply of combined nitrogenous substance to the leguminous 
plant. It has been calculated that Lupins are able in this way to obtain 200 kg. 
of nitrogen per hectare. The agricultural importance of this natural fixation of 
nitrogen will be evident. It 
has been attempted to 
further it by infecting fields 
with soil rich in the bacteria 
or with pure cultures of 
specially active forms. A 
marked increase in the crop 














Fig. 248.— a root of Vida Fala, 
with numerous root “tubercles. 
(Reduced. After Noll.) 


Fig, 2i9.— 1, Young tubercles (ZQ on a root (W) of Vida Fdba ; 
B, large-celled tissue filled with masses of bacteria ; M, the 
“meristem” of this ; T, tracheides. (x 60.) A cell of 
the tubercle filled with thousands of bacteria, and beside 
it some uninfected cells, (x 320.) S, An infected root- 
hair containing the “ infection thread.” (x 320.) 4, Bacteri- 
oids. 5, Unaltered bacteiia. (x 1200. After Noll.) 


of Serradella is obtained in this way. If the soil in which a leguminous plant is 
grown contains a sufficiency of nitrates, the plants may live at their expense ; since 
the presence of nitrates exerts an injurious influence on Bacillus radicicola^ 
practically no nodules are formed under such circumstances. 

Root-nodules are regularly produced, owing to infection by lower organisms, in 
AlnuSj Elaeagnus and Casuarina. Elamgnus and Alnus are able to assimilate the 
free nitrogen of the atmosphere when their roots are thus provided with nodules; 
Podocarpus has the same power, but in this case there ,is an association of a fungus 
with the root, a mycorrhiza (®^). 
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A MYOOEEHIZA IS met with in many plants, especially those that live in woods “ 
and heaths. The two extreme forms, between which intermediates exist, are termed 



Fig 250, — 1. Longitudinal section through the root* tip of Pinus sylvestris, with ectotrophic 
mycorrhiza (magnified). 2. Part of Fig. 1, more highly magnified, showing hyphae from the 
external covering of fungus penetrating between the cells of the root 3. Longitudinal section of 
the root tip of Neottia. The three layers of cells with dark contents are those inhabited by fungal 
hyphae (endotrophic mycorrhi/a) (magnified) 4. Part of Fig 3 more highly magnified, showing 
details of the fungus The middle lajer inhabited by fungus consists of host cells in which the 
fungus survives ; in the outer and inner layers the fungus is digested. (After Werner Magnus, 
fiom Kny, Wandtafeln) 


ECTOTEOPHic and ENDOTROPHIC mycorrhiza. In the former (Fig. 260, 1, 2) the root 
has a covering of fungal hyphae which extends over the growing point ; this occurs 
in many trees and in MoTwtropa, The fungus in the case of endotrophic mycorrhiza 
(Fig. 250, 3, 4) inhabits the cells of certain layers of the root, and only sends out 
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isoldited h3i^liae into the soil (Orchidaceae, Elrioaceae, many Liliacea^ The fungus 
of endo trophic mycorrhiza is in part digested by the cells of the root, and the 
materials thus obtained from it are available for the host plant. Though it is not 
established with certainty that the fungus can fix free nitrogen, the endotrophic 
mycorrhiza is to a certain extent explained. It is also known to be in some cases 
indispensable ; thus, when the fungus is wanting, germination frequently does not 
take place in Orchidaceae, and in Ericaceae the further development of the seedling 
is arrested. The relations between the plant and ectotrophic mycorrhiza are not 
so clear ; there are several unconnected explanations. According to one the fungus 
is a pure, harmful parasite, while according to another the flowering plant is 
parasitic on the fungus. A third view assumes a true symbiosis between the two 
organisms, and represents, following Stahl, the connection between the two in 
the following way. The fungus absorbs nutrient salts energetically from the soil 
and supplies the autotrophic plant with them ; in return this supplies the fungus 
with organic food. Since, however, an ectotrophic mycorrhiza occurs in certain 
colourless Phanerogams {e.g. Monotropa)^ there must, in these cases at least, be a 
parasitism of the flowering plant on the fungus. The same liolds for the non- 
green Orchids that contain endotrophic mycorrhiza {Neottia, Coralliorhiza^ Epi- 
pogon ) ; these plants are not living saprophytically on the humus, but are evidently 
dependent on the mycorrhiza fungus for their nutrition. 

The communal life of Algae and Fungi which is found in the case of Lichens 
evidently oomes under the third of the explanations suggested for ectotropic 
mycorrhiza (®2). 

More recently, swellings which are due to infection by bacteria have been dis- 
covered in the leaves of tropical plants belonging to the Kubiaceae and Myrsinaceae. 
While, however, in the case of the Leguminosae the infection always depends on 
accidental meeting of the bacteria and the flowering plant, in these families the 
bacteria are present in the embryo of the plant. When they are artificially kept 
from the egg-cell the development of Ardisia is abnormal. It is established, 
at least in the case of the Rubtaceae, that an assimilation of free nitrogen takes 
place (®^). 

Semi-parasites. — The last-mentioned heterotrophic plants lead to 
the consideration of others which, while possessing green leaves 
rendering them capable of active assimilation, have special organs 
to obtain nitrogenous organic materials (^^). Our native Mistletoe, 
which lives on trees, and many exotic Loranthaceae, have well- 
developed leaves so abundantly provided with chlorophyll that they 
suffice to supply all the carbohydrates needed ; these plants, how- 
ever, obtain water and nutrient salts from the host plant In corre- 
spondence with this their root-system is reduced. 

Other plants can only develop normally when their root-system is connected to 
that of other plants by means of haustoria. This is the way in which Thesium 
(Santalaceae) and many Rhinanthaceae live. It is not yet known in what form 
they obtain their nutrient salts from the host-plant. 

Insectivorous Plants. — The so-called insectivorous or carni- 
vorous PLANTS must be referred to here (6^) (cf. p. 175 f). These are 
plants provided with arrangements for the capture and retention of 
small animals, especially insects, and for the subsequent solution, 
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digestion, and absorption of the captured animals by means of enzymes. 
All these insectivorous plants are provided with chlorophyll ; the 
explanation of their peculiar mode of life can hardly be to obtain 
organic compounds of carbon. It is further known that, they cau 
succeed without animal food, but the moderate supply of an animal 
substance has a distinctly beneficial effect, manifested i.' increased 
production of fruits and seeds. It is very probable, though by no 
means established, that the carnivorous habit is a means of obtaining 
nitrogen. Whether the nitrogen in the peat or water in which in- 
sectivorous plants often grow is insrfficient in quantity, or whether 
Its quality is not optimal, must be left undetermined. It is doubtless 
possible that organically-combined nitrogen is specially advantageous 
to these plants. This does not exclude the possibility that the insecti- 
vorous habit is related not only to the supply of nitrogen, but to 
that of other nutrient salts, especially of potassium and phosphoric 
acid. Whether these salts are utilised in organic combinations or are 
transformed in the digestive process to the inorganic form is unknown. 
In the latter case the use of the insectivorous habit would have to 
be sought in the provision of a larger supply of nutrient salts than is 
afforded by the soil. 

The insectivorous plants strike the ordinary observer as deviating 
from ordinary plants in the direction of the animal kingdom. Like 
animals they utilise solid food which has to be rendered fluid by 
enzymes before it is absorbed into the cells. The similarity between 
animals and these plants appears to be increased by a comparison with 
the stomach of the pitchers, etc., of some insectivorous plants. It 
should be recognised, however, that some Fungi and Bacteria stand 
physiologically closer to animals. They can obtain all their food by 
the digestion of solid organic material, while the insectivorous plants 
are autotrophic, at least as regards their supply of carbon. 

VIII. Respiration and Fermentation 

In the higher plants all the organic substance produced in 
assimilation is not used for purposes of construction and storage ; 
a part of it is always broken down and returns to the state of 
inorganic compounds. Along with assimilation there is always DIS- 
SIMILATION. The significance of this process, which is usually associated 
with the absorption of oxygen and is termed respiration, does not lie 
in the substances formed but in the liberation of energy which is 
essential for the life of the plant. In certain lower plants the neces- 
sary supply of free energy may sometimes be obtained in other ways ; 
usually organic substances are absorbed from the substratum and 
broken down without being first assimilated. The decomposition 
may be effected by oxidation, reduction, or dissociation ; all these pro- 
cesses are grouped together as fermentation. Other lower organisms 
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isolated hyphae into the soil (Orohidaceae, Ericaceae, many Liliaceae). The fungus 
of endotrophic mycorrhiza is in part digested by the cells of the root, and the 
materials thus obtained from it are available for the host plant. Though it is not 
established with certainty that the fungus can fix free nitrogen, the endotrophic 
mycorrhiza is to a certain extent explained. It is also known to be in some cases 
indispensable ; thus, when the fungus is wanting, germination frequently does not 
take place in Orchidaceae, and in Ericaceae the further development of the seedling 
is arrested. The relations between the plant and ectotrophic mycorrhiza are not 
so clear ; there are several unconnected explanations. According to one the fungus 
is a pure, harmful parasite, while according to another the flowering plant is 
parasitic on the fungus. A third view assumes a true symbiosis between the two 
organisms, and represents, following Stahl, the connection between the two in 
the following way. The fungus absorbs nutrient salts energetically from the soil 
and supplies the autotrophic plant with them ; in return this supplies the fungus 
with organic food. Since, however, an ectotrophic mycorrhiza occurs in certain 
colourless Phanerogams (e.g. Monotropa), there must, in these cases at least, be a 
parasitism of the flowering plant on the funjgus. The same liolds for the non- 
green Orchids that contain endotrophic mycorrhiza {Neottia, Coral liorhizaf Epi- 
pogon) ; these plants are not living saprophytically on the humus, but are evidently 
dependent on the mycorrhiza fungus for their nutrition. 

The communal life of Algae and Fungi which is found in the case of Lichens 
evidently comes under the third of the explanations suggested for ectotropic 
mycorrhiza (®2). 

More recently, swellings which are due to infection by bacteria have been dis- 
covered in the leaves of tropical plants belonging to the Rubiaceae and Myrsinaceae. 
While, however, in the case of the Leguminosae the infection always depends on 
accidental meeting of the bacteria and the floAvering plant, in these families the 
bacteria are present in the embryo of the plant. When they are artificially kept 
from the egg-cell the development of Ardisia is abnormal. It is established, 
at least in the case of the Rubiaceae, that an assimilation of free nitrogen takes 
place (®^). 

Semi-parasites. — The last-mentioned heterotrophic plants lead to 
the consideration of others which, while possessing green leaves 
rendering them capable of active assimilation, have special organs 
to obtain nitrogenous organic materials (®^). Our native Mistletoe, 
which lives on trees, and many exotic Loranthaceae, have well- 
developed leaves so abundantly provided with chlorophyll that they 
suffice to supply all the carbohydrates needed ; these plants, how- 
ever, obtain water and nutrient salts from tbe host plant. In corre- 
spondence with this their root-system is reduced. 

Other plants can only develop normally when their root-system is connected to 
that of other plants by means of haustoria. This is the way iu winch Thesium 
(Santalaceae) and many Rhinanthaceae live. It is not yet known in what form 
they obtain their nutrient salts from the host-plant. 

Insectivorous Plants. — The so-called insectivorous or carni- 
vorous PLANTS must be referred to here (cf. p. 1 75 f ). These are 
plants provided with arrangements for the capture and retention of 
small animals, especially insects, and for the subsequent solution, 
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digestion, and absorption of the captured animals by means of enzymes. 
All these insectivorous plants are provided with chlorophyll ; the 
explanation of their peculiar mode of life can hardly be to obtain 
organic compounds of carbon. It is further known that . they cam 
succeed without animal tood, but the moderate supply of an animal 
substance has a distinctly beneficial effect, manifested ij increased 
production of fruits and seeds. It is very probable, though by no 
means established, that the carnivorous habit is a means of obtaining 
nitrogen. Whether the nitrogen in the peat or water in which in- 
sectivorous plants often grow is insufficient in quantity, or whether 
its quality is not optimal, must be left undetermined. It is doubtless 
possible that organically-combined nitrogen is specially advantageous 
to these plants. This does not exclude the possibility that the insecti- 
vorous habit is related not only to the supply of nitrogen, but to 
that of other nutrient salts, especially of potassium and phosphoric 
acid. Whether these salts are utilised in organic combinations or are 
transformed in the digestive process to the inorganic form is unknown. 
In the latter case the use of the insectivorous habit would have to 
be sought in the provision of a larger supply of nutrient salts than is 
afforded by the soil. 

The insectivorous plants strike the ordinary observer as deviating 
from ordinary plants in the direction of the animal kingdom. Like 
animals they utilise solid food which has to be rendered fluid by 
enzymes before it is absorbed into the ceils. The similarity between 
animals and these plants appears to be increased by a comparison with 
the stomach of the pitchers, etc., of some insectivorous plants. It 
should be recognised, however, that some Fungi and Bacteria stand 
physiologically closer to animals. They can obtain all their food by 
the digestion of solid organic material, while the insectivorous plants 
are autotrophic, at least as regards their supply of carbon. 

VIII. Respiration and Fermentation 

In the higher plants all the organic substance produced in 
assimilation is not used for purposes of construction and storage; 
a part of it is always broken down and returns to the state of 
inorganic compounds. Along with assimilation there is always dis- 
similation. The significance of this process, which is usually associated 
with the absorption of oxygen and is termed respiration, does not lie 
in the substances formed but in the LIBERATION OF ENERGY which is 
essential for the life of the plant. In certain lower plants the neces- 
sary supply of free energy may sometimes be obtained in other ways ; 
usually organic substances are absorbed from the substratum and 
broken down without being first assimilated. The decomposition 
may be effected by oxidation, reduction, or dissociation ; all these pro- 
cesses are grouped together as fermentation. Other lower organisms 
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can utilise the energy set free in the oxidation of certain inorganic 
compounds. Transitional forms occur between the various methods 
of obtaining the necessary energy. 

A, Respiration 

By respiration in its typical form is understood the oxidation of 
organic material to carbon dioxide and water; this involves the 
absorption of oxygen from without (cf. p. 237). 

In the higher animals the process of respiration is so evident as 
not easily to escape notice, but the fact that plants breathe is not at 
once so apparent. Just as the method of the nutrition of green plants 
was only discovered by experiment, so it also required carefully- 
conducted experimental investigation to demonstrate that plants 
ALSO MUST BREATHE IN ORDER TO LIVE; that, like animals, they 
take up oxygen and give off carbonic acid. The question had already 
been thoroughly investigated Si^ssuRE, and by Dutrochet in 
the years 1822 to 1837, and its essenttal features correctly interpreted. 
Later the existence of respiration in plants was doubted, owing to 
the demonstration of their power of decomposing carbon dioxide and 
giving off oxygen ; it seemed impossible that both processes could go 
on at the same time. The correct view was then formulated by 
Sachs. Assimilation and respiration are two distinct vital 

PROCESSES carried ON INDEPENDENTLY BY PLANTS. WhILK IN THE 
process of assimilation green PLANTS ALONE, AND ONLY IN THE 
LIGHT, DECOMPOSE CARBONIC ACID AND GIVE OFF OXYGEN, ALL PLANT 
ORGANS, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, BOTH BY DAY AND BY NIGHT, TAKE UP 
OXYGEN AND GIVE OFF CARBONIC ACID. Organic substance, obtained 
by assimilation, is in turn lost by respiration. That green plants 
growing in the light accumulate a considerable surplus of organic 
substance is due to the fact that the daily production of material by 
the assimilatory activity of the green portions is greater than the 
constant loss which is caused by the respiration of all the organs. 
Thus, according to Boussingault’s estimates, a plant of Sweet Bay 
in the course of one hour^s assimilation will produce material 
sufficient to cover thirty hours’ respiration. If assimilation is sup- 
pressed by keeping the plant in darkness, it loses considerably in 
dry weight. 

Plants produce in tweuty-foiir hours about five to ten times their own volume 
of carbonic acid. In shade-plants this is usually reduced to twice the plant’s 
volume, while the commonly-cultivated Aspidistra produces only one-half of its 
own volume, and can therefore succeed even under conditions of dim light which 
are unfavourable to assimilation. 

In order to demonstrate the existence of respiration either the 
absorption of oxygen or the giving off of carbon dioxide by the plant 
may be employed. If a handful of soaked seeds is placed at the 
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bottom of a glass cylinder, the top of which closed for a day by a 
glass plate, the oxygen in the space is used up by the germinating seeds; 
a candle will be extinguished if it is introduced into the cylinder. If 
germinating seeds, or flower- heads of Compositae (B, Fig. 251) of 
young mushrooms are placed in a flask and prevented from falling 
out when the flask is inverted 


by means of a plug of cotton- 
wool (W), the month of the 
flask can be dipped under 
mercury (S) and some solution 
of caustic potash (K) be intro- 
duced above this. The carbon 
dioxide formed is then absorbed 
by the caustic potash and the 
mercury rises (Fig. 251). When 
this experiment is carried out 
quintitatively it is found that 
a fifth of the volume of air 
disappears, so that all me 
oxygen has been absorbed. 
Since, however, when no potash 
is present, the volume of gas is 
not altered by the respiration 
of the plants, an equal volume 
of carbon dioxide must be 
formed for each volume of 
oxygen that is absorbed. The 
respiratory coefficient, or ratio 
between the absorbed oxygen 
and the excreted carbon dioxide, 

is equal to unity = 1 ^ If 

we assume that a hexose is the 
substance respired, this must 
take place according to the 
formula 




Fio 251. — Experiment to demonstrate respiration. 
The inverted flask (B) is partially filled with 
flowers which are held in place by the plug of 
cotton (IT) Owing to the absorption of the 
carbon dioxide exhaled m respiration by the 


CgHijOg + 602= 6CO2 + 6H2O 

+ 67 4,000 gramme calories. 


solution of caustic potash (X), the mercury (Q) 
rises in the neck of thfe flask. (After Noll.) 


The gain in energy is thus very considerable. In this process, which 
is exactly opposite to the assimilation of carbon dioxide, it is not so 
easy to demonstrate the formation of water as it is to show the 
utilisation of oxygen and the production of carbon dioxide. Quantita- 
tive estimates of the loss of dry weight and of the carbon dioxide 
formed show that the latter does not account completely for the 
former ; a part of the dry substance must thus have been transformed 
into water since no gases other than COg are produced. 
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The volume of air does not under all circumstances remain 
unchanged by the respiration of the plant ; the carbon dioxide pro- 
duced is not always equal in volume to the oxygen which disappears. 
Small deviations from this ratio occur in all plants, and considerable 
ones in, for instance, the germination of fatty seeds, and in the leaves 
of certain succulent plants (Crassulaceae). This is connected with 
the fact that in these seeds fats, which are much poorer in oxygen 
than carbohydrates, are used in respiration ; and that in the 
Crassulaceae certain organic acids are produced from carbohydrates, 
instead of carbon dioxide and water. In other plants also similar 
acids, though not in so great amount, are formed. They probably 
arise mainly in the respiratory process, but may also be produced in 
constructive metabolism. Oxalic acid, the wide distribution of which 
as calcium oxalate is well known, must particularly be mentioned. Its 
production is proportional to its neutralisation by calcium ; if this 
does not take place its production is diminished. Even in plants that 
do not contain calcium oxalate, there is a production of oxalic acid 
which is then rapidly oxidised further. 

In the germination of fatty seeds far more oxygen is absorbed than carbon 
dioxide is given off ; this may go so far that in the first days in the dark, in spite 
of continual respiration, an increase in the dry weight takes place. The respiratory 
quotient is thus less than 1. Most of the oxygen is used in the transformation of 
fats, which are poor in oxygen, into carbohydrates, and only a small proportion 
is used in respiration. 

In the Crassulaceae a large proportion of tlie carbohydrate is changed into 
organic acids in the process of respiration. The oxidation is thus incomplete ; 
it does not lead to the formation of COg, so that less of this gas is formed than the 
amount of oxygen absorbed would lead us to expect. The respiratory quotient is 
less than 1. This peculiar respiratory process which is connected with an accumu- 
lation of acids in the cell-sap, as can be recognised by the taste, is of great 
ecological significance for succulent plants. The acids formed (especially malic and 
oxalic acids) give off COg in the light. This can be again employed in assimilation, 
while, in typical respiration at least, the COo formed during the night escapes, and 
is lost to the plant. The succulents thus economise their supply of C, which is 
probably connected with the fact that they do not so readily obtain carbon dioxide 
from the air as other plants, owing to the diminution of gaseous exchange on account 
of the limitation of transpiration (®®). 

As has been mentioned, respiration is of general occurrence 
in the higher plants. It not only occurs in the parts of plants which 
do not possess chlorophyll and are commonly used in experiments 
on respiration, but can be demonstrated also in cells which contain 
chlorophyll. In this case the respiration in the light is masked by 
the quantitatively greater process of assimilation ; it appears only as a 
diminution in the products of assimilation. If the light is diminished 
assimilation ultimately ceases and the respiration becomes evident. 

Though respiration goes on in every living cell its intensity varies 
greatly in diiFerent organs and under various external conditions. 
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Actively-growing parts of plants, young fungi, germinating seeds, flower* 
buds, and especially the inflorescences of Araceae and Palms, exhibit 
very active respiration. In some bacteria and fungi this exceeds, as 
compared with the body- weight, the respiration of the human body: 
In most cases, however, especially in parts of plants composed wholly 
or mainly of full-grown tissues, the consumption of oxygen and 
production of carbon dioxide is considerably less than in warm-blooded 
animals. Among external conditions which have an important 
influence on the intensity of respirrtion the temperature and the 
amount of oxygen must be espech:,Uy mentioned. An increase of 
temperature accelerates respiration as it does all the vital processes. 
The production of carbon dioxide is about doubled or trebled by a 
rise of 10° C., just as other chemical processes outside the plant 
are. With continued rise of temperature, however, the respiration 
diminishes. In contrast to other like phenomena the fall in the 
respiratory curve is exceedingly steep, so that the optimum and 
maximum almost coincide. 

Respiration is commonly spoken of as a process of combustion. 
Were this correct it might be expected that the amount of available 
oxygen would be of fundamental importance ; in particular it 
might be anticipated that respiration would be greatly increased in 
pure oxygen and completely suspended in a space free from oxygen. 
Neither of these assumptions is true. Respiration is not markedly 
increased in pure oxygen, and only at a pressure of 2-3 atmospheres 
of oxygen does an increase in the respiration become perceptible ; 
this is soon succeeded by a decrease in the respiration indicating the 
approach of death. Even more striking is the fact that plants in the 
absence of oxygen continue to produce carbon dioxide. In this case 
one cannot speak of a process of combustion ; the phenomenon is termed 
INTRAMOLECULAR RESPIRATION because the carbon dioxide which is 
formed owes its origin to a rearrangement of the atoms in the molecule 
of the sugar which serves as the material for respiration. The molecule 
of sugar breaks down and forms, in additioti to carbon dioxide, other 
reduced compounds, sometimes, for example, alcohol according to the 
formula 

= 2 C 2 HgO + 2 CO 2 + 28,000 gramme calories. 

If this empirical formula is replaced by the structural formula 

COH . CHOH . CHOH . CHOH . CHOH . CH^OH 

= CO2 + CH3 . CH2OH 4 - CH3CH2OH CO2, 

it will be seen that the molecule of sugar has broken down into four 
portions, two of which are poorer and two richer in oxygen than the. 
molecular groups from which they are derived. In this type of 
respiration certain molecular groups withdraw the combined oxygen 
from others. The above equation further shows that the gain in 
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energy per gramme molecule of utilised glucose is much less in intra- 
molecular than in ordinary respiration; 28,000 gramme calories as 
compared with 674,000. 

It may be assumed that oxygen -respiration and intramolecular 
respiration are expressions of one and the same property of the plant ; 
in other words, that on withdrawal of oxygen normal respiration passes 
over into intramolecular respiration. If this is true, it follows that the 
essence of respiration does not consist in an oxidation process but in a 
breaking down of organic substance in which products arise that readily 
take up oxygen. The materials which are respired in the plant, such as 
carbohydrates and protein, are not easily oxidisable at ordinary tempera- 
tures. Fats, it is true, which may also serve as material for respiration, 
are oxidisable, but in this case we know that they are transformed 
in^ carbohydrates before they are used for respiration by the plant. 
The plant must thus have at its disposal special means in order to 
carry on the oxidation of the substances* that are involved in respiration. 

In recent years two well-founded conceptions of the chemistry of respiration 
have been developed by Wieland and Warbukg (®®). It can now be assumed 
that the primary process in the combustion of the material of respiration does not 
consist in an activation of oxygen in the sense of the formation of ozone or hydrogen 
peroxide. Were this so, numerous substances in the cell w'ould be oxidised by O3 
or H2O2 and there could not be a selective combustion, easily oxidisable substances 
being avoided and those more difficult of oxidation attacked. 

According to Wieland the primary process in respiration consists in an 
introduction of water into the respiratory mateiial, e.g. sugar. Following on this an 
oxidation, determined by enzymes, and piogres&ing by a number of stages, takes 
place ; this takes the form of a withdrawal of hydrogen and a simultaneous 
setting free of CO2. Wieland w^as able to show that glucose in the presence of 
the catalyst, palladium black, at ordinary temperatures gives off H and CO2 if 
oxygen is excluded. The hydrogen is absorbed by the palladium black so that the 
process becomes weaker as the palladium becomes saturated with hydrogen ; it 
proceeds, however, in the presence of an acceptor of hydrogen. In the absence of 
air, methylene blue will act in this way, forming a colourless compound ; on access 
of air the oxygen takes on this role and w^ater is formed. 

In higher plants the place of the palladium-black is taken by certain enzymes 
which transfer the hydiogen of the addition -com pound of the sugar and water 
to readily reducible substances. These H-acceptors have been named respiratory 
pigments by Palladin. From the respiiatory pigments the hydrogen is then trans- 
ferred by the action of the so-called oxiDAbEb to the atmospheric oxygen, and as 
a result water is produced. Thus the oxidases, ’v\hich are also enzymes, do not 
convey the atmospheric air to the sugar but to the hydrogen which has been 
liberated from the sugar in the manner described above. The general presence of 
oxidases in plants has been demonstrated. 

The following outline scheme represents the respiration of sugar. 

1 . C.HiaOfi 4 - 6H2O = 6CO2 + 24 H 

2 , 24 H 4 6O2 = 6H2O + 6H2P 

+ 60 ^ =6C02 + 6H20 

If free oxygen is wanting the reaction must take another course. Either, as in 
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some fermentations (p. 270), the hydrogen will be given off as such, or it will be 
used in the formation of less highly oxidised products of combustion, e g. alcohoL 
In all probability there will first arise in the respiration of the sugar those sub- 
stances which will be mentioned below in connection with alcoholic fermentation. 

The second theory, developed by Warburg, starts from the fact of experience 
that the material of respiration cannot be oxidised in a solution either by oxygen 
alone or in the presence of oxidases. Protoplasm is, how^ever, not a true solution 
but contains numerous particles that can be regarded as solid. Si' ce the multitude 
of these particles possess a very large surface all reactions in the cell that take 
place at surfaces are greatly promoted. The particles of the protoplasm further 
contain iron in the ionised form. Iron is known to gmtly hasten the transference 
of oxygen to oxidisable bodies, Thl materials for pespiraiton are oxidised 
AT THE surfaces OF THE PARTICLES IN 'J HE PPESKNcE 01 CATALYTICALLY ACTIVE 
IONS OF IRON. The cause of the combustio i in living cells is, according to 
Warburg, the adsorption of the respiratory material^ along with oxygen, on the 
iron-containing surfaces. 

It is impossible to decide present which of these two theories is correct, and 
whether respiration does not proceed sometimes according to the one and sometimes 
according to the other. 


At first sight respiratiop appears a contradictory process, since in 
it organic material which has been built up in assimilation is again 
broken down. Its meaning only becomes evident when, turning 
from the changes of substance, those of energy are considered. It 
is not the production of CO,^ and HgO that is important, but only 
the liberation of energy. This is effected on the breaking down of 
such substances as carbohydrates, for the construction of which, 
as has been seen, a supply of energy is requisite. On this liberated 
energy the plant is dependent for the driving force in many of 
its vital phenomena. Movements of protoplasm, growth, and move- 
ments due to stimuli cease on the withdrawal of oxygen from the 
plant. All these vital phenomena begin again on the restoration of 
a supply of oxygen, if this is not too long delayed. It might have 
been expected that the organism would possess arrangements by the 
help of which the external energy of light or heat could be employed 
as driving power. Practically, however, it is found that the plant 
proceeds to store up the energy of the sun s rays in the form of 
potential chemical energy, and then utilises this at need. This method 
has the great advantage that the stored energy can be very easily 
carried to other places in the plant. It can thus reach, for exainple, 
the roots which grow in the dark and cannot directly transform light 
into chemical energy. Further, the stored energy can be employed at 
times when the sun's energy is not available, e,g. at night. 

In intramolecular respiration also energy set free ; this does not, 
however, suffice in most organisms to maintain the driving force for 
the normal vital processes. Some seeds can remain alive for many 
hours or days with intramolecular respiration, and some even continue 
to give off the same amount of carbon dioxide as in ordinary respira- 
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.tion. In most cases, howe^r, the amount of COg rapidly diminishes. 
In other plants death soon occurs, probably owing to the end-products 
of intramolecular respiration acting as poisons. The value of intra- 
molecular respiration is in these cases only slight. On the other hand 
it has a very great importance in certain organisms which will be 
referred to later. 

B. Oxidation of Inorganic Material 

While most plants use organic compounds, especially carbohydrates, 
in respiration, certain bacteria utilise other sources of energy. Thus, 
the nitrite bacteria which commonly occur in the soil oxidise ammonia 
to nitrous acid, and the associated nitrate bacteria further oxidise the 
nitrous acid to nitric acid (nitrification). By the help of the energy 
thus obtained they can then assimilate carbon dioxide ; the chemical 
energy takes the place in them of the sun^s energy for the typical 
autotrophic plant The formation of the organic substance iS; in this 
case, not a photosynthesis but a chemosynthesis. There is no breaking 
down of organic material so that the whole of the assimilated nutri- 
tive substance is retained, and the working of these organisms is very 
economical. Since, however, only a limited amount of ammonia is 
available, and this is derived from other organisms, they cannot take 
the dominant place in nature which the green plants do. 

With the nitro-bacteria the so-called sulphur bacteria may be associated ; these 
oxidise sulphuretted hydrogen to sulphuric acid, sulphur being an intermediate 
product, and being stored in the body of the plant. In a similar way other bacteria 
obtain energy by the oxidation of methane to caibon dioxide and water. It is 
very probable that the energy in these cases is employed in the synthesis of organic 
substances from COg. 

In contrast to these stiietly specialised autotrophic bacteria the combustion of 
hydrogen is not a property of definite “hydrogen-bacteria*’ but is widespread 
among ordinary he tero trophic bacteria ; these further effect the oxidation of organic 
substances. The case is apparently similar for the so-called ii on-bacteria (c.^. 
Leptothrix ochracea ) ; these perhaps only require iron or manganese when supplied 
with unsuitable organic substances. 

C, Fermentation 

With the removal of oxygen intramolecular respinitioii begins, but 
this cannot supply the necessary energy to maintain lif(‘ in the higher 
plants, although it may do so in lower organisms. Many Bacteria, 
Fungi, and certain Algae (Characeae) are notably independent of a 
supply of oxygen ; they succeed with slight traces of this gas, or they 
avoid it altogether and live in situations where oxygen is absent 
(mud of swamps or of the sea, digestive canal of many animals so 
far as it is free from oxygen). Such organisms are called anaerobes or 
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ANAEROBIONTS in Contrast to the typical aerobes or aerobionts. All 
intermediate stages connect the two extremes. The true anaerobionts 
decompose large amounts of organic substances, and this decomposition, 
which is in principle the same as the process of intramolecular respira*^. 
tion, is termed fermentation. As in intramolecular respiration, 
these processes are concerned with obtaining combined oxyp-en. 

The prototype of fermentation is the alcoholic fermentation brought 
about by the yeast fungus {cf. p. 443). In this, sugar is split up into 
alcohol and carbon dioxide, and the process has great technical im^ 
portance in the production of beer, wine, and Lrandy. The chemical 
process is the same as that of intramolecular respiration in a green 
plant ; in contrast to this the yeast plant obtains in the fermentation 
a complete substitute for respiratory activity. It is, however, only 
independent of oxygen when it is supplied with a suitable ferment- 
able material (sugar). In the absence of sugar, oxygen is indis- 
pensable, and normal respiration takes place. When both sugar 
and oxygen are supplied, respiration and fermentation go on simul- 
taneously ; part of the sugar is transforn.ed into CgHgO and COg and 
another part into HgO and CO^. Obviously, the transformation of 
sugar into alcohol and carbon dioxide will provide much less energy 
than the complete combustion to carbon dioxide and water. It is 
thus easy to understand that yeast utilises enormous quantities of 
sugar. Only about 2 per cent of the sugar in the nutrient solution is 
used in the construction of the substance oi the plant, i,e. is assimilated ; 
the rest is fermented. For effecting this extensive decomposition of 
the sugar, yeast employs a specific enzyme (zymase). 

While ill normal respiration, the total heat of combustion of glucose ( = 674,000 
gramme calories) is set free, there has to be subtracted in the case of alcoholic 
f^ermentation the heat of combustion of two molecules of ethyl alcohol (2 x 323,000 
= 646,000 gramme calories) ; thus only 28,000 instead of 674,000 gramme calories 
are set free. 

It was long suspected that the fermentative power of yeast was dependent on the 
presence of enzymes (’i). E. Buchner first succeeded in separating these from 
the living protoplasm. Since “zymase ”, in contrast to other enzymes, is unable to 
diffuse from the cells, these have to he ruptured and then subjected to great 
pressure to obtain it. Further, zymase is not a simple enzyme but a mixture of a 
number of enzymes which in conjunction bring about the alcoholic fermentation. 

According to Neuberg (’2), in this process the molecule of sugar is first trans- 
formed into two molecules of methyl-glyoxal which provide pyruvic acid and gly- 
cerol ; by the splitting off of GO^ this is transformed into acetaldehyde. Acetalde- 
hyde can be demonstrated as an intermediate product in the process of fermentation, 
and is also directly reduced to alcohol by yeast. 

While the yeast fungus is largely unaffected by oxygen in its 
^rmentative activities it cannot be classed with strictly anaerobic 
organisms, since its growth is greatly favoured by free oxygen. It 
follows from this, since the chemical changes depend on the numbers 
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of tho yeast cells, that* more alcohol can ultimately be obtained in the 
presence of oxygen than if this is excluded. 

Other fermentative organisms, however, are directly injured by 
free oxygen and therefore only occur naturally in situations where this 
gas is absent. To these true anaerobes the butyric acid bacteria 
Wong ; these transform all kinds of carbohydrates and higher alcohols 
into hydrogen and organic acids, butyric acid being always among the 
latter. Since they can attack cellulose, butyric acid bacteria play an 
important part in nature. They transform the carbon fixed in the 
cell-walls of plants into forms which other organisms can utilise ; they 
thus prevent a large amount of carbon being excluded from the 
circulation of materials in nature (see below). 

Iix the butyric acid fermentation also the carbohydrate is first transjrormed into 
pyruvic acid and glycerol ; from this, butyric acid and free hydrogen arise. Since free 
nitrogen can act as an acceptor of the hydrogen, there is a formation of ammonia 
and thus a fixation of nitrogen. 

It is impossible to treat of all the various fermentations here. The 
lactic acid fermentation may, however, be mentioned. This plays an 
important part in the dairy industry, and also in the preparation of 
Sauerkraut. The process is anaerobic, the molecule of sugar either 
splitting into two molecules of lactic acid or yielding CO^ and Hg in 
addition to lactic acid. 

So far only fermentations of carbohydrates have been considered, 
but the more complex organic compounds of the plant- and aniraal- 
body, and in particular the proteins, may also be fermented. 
In the latter case the process is termed putrefacatjon when it 
takes place in the absence of oxygen, and decay when oxidation 
is possible. In nature aerobic bacteria occur first in the ferment- 
ation of albuminous substances, and these prepare the way for 
anaerobic forms, so that a sharp distinction between decay and putre- 
faction is impossible. In all cases the proteins are first hydrol)tica11y 
dissociated with the production of the substances already mentioned, 
especially amino-acids. These are further changed, first by the separa- 
tion of NHg, and then more profoundly ; ill-smelling substances such as 
sulphuretted hydrogen, indol, and skatol are often, but not in all cases 
of proteid fermentation, formed. 

It is impossible to dra'v a sharp line between those decompositions which go on 
without the assistance of atmospheric oxygen and those in which oxygen plays a 
part. We are obliged to class as fermentations all those metabolic processes by 
which energy is obtained, which differ from tyincal oxvgen respiration. In this 
sense the production of malic and oxalic acids in the Crassulaceae and of oxalic 
acid^in fungi and bacteria would be fermentations and a typical oxidation 
process (the transformation of alcohol to acetic acid effected by the acetic acM 
bacteria), must also be grouped with fermentations. 

With these processes, which have in commorl a gain of oxygen, 
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free or combined, there must lastly be associi*ted the cases in which 
inorganic compounds serve as the source of the oxygen* Thus certain 
bacteria live as anaerobes using nitrates as their source of oxygen ; 
the nitrates are reduced to free nitrogen (denitrification). In other* 
cases sulphates are reduced to sulphuretted hydrogen. 

There are further bacteria {Micrococcus selenicus) which are not anaerobic but 
are unable to utilise the free oxygen ; they can only take oxygen from readily 
reduced substances such as sodium selinite, sodium thiosulphate, indigo car’^iine, or 
methylene blue (’®). 

Cireulation of Material. — ^V^hen organic material, as is the case in 
nature with the remains of dead organisms, is the prey of various 
micro-organisms these co-operate in theii action ; metabolic products 
of one kind, of micro-organism are further decomposed by others until 
the organic compounds are converted into inorganic or mineral sub- 
stances. The final products are carbonic acid, water, hydrogen, methane, 
ammonia, nitrogen, and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

All these ond-products of fermentation can be utilised by other 
organisms. Leaving CO2 and H2O aside as having been sufficiently 
dealt with, it may be noted that hydrogen, methane, ammonia, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen are all oxidised by particular bacteria, while 
others assimilate nitrogen. It is only by this co-operation of all 
organisms that life is maintained on the earth and substances again 
brought into circulation. If only one type of organism existed, it 
would in a short time have destroyed the possibility of its own 
existence by its one-sided metabolism. 

D, Production oe Heat and Light in Respiration 
AND Fermentation 

Heat (^^). — Since typical respiration is a process of oxidation, it is 
easy to understand that it is accompanied by an evolution of heat. That 
this evolution of heat by plants is usually not perceptible is due to the fact 
that it is not sufficiently great, and that considerable quantities of heat 
are rendered latent by transpiration, so that transpiring plants are 
usually even cooler than their environment. In some fermentations, 
e,g, alcoholic fermentation, a considerable quantity of heat is evolved. 
The heat of rotting manure is well known and employed in the con- 
struction of hot-beds. 

The spontaneous evolution of heat is easily shown experimentally, if tran- 
spiration and the loss of heat hy radiation are prevented and vigorously-respiring 
plants are selected. A quantity of germinating seeds (]>eas) shows under proper 
conditions a rise in temperature of 2° C. The greatest spontaneous evolution of 
heat manifested by plants has been observed in the inflorescences of the Araoeae, 
iif which the temperature was increased by energetic respiration 10®-20® C. 
Also in the large flower of the Victoria regia temperature variations of 15° C. 
have been shown to be due to respiration. One gramme of the spadix of an Axoid 
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exhales, ia oae hout, up to 30 cubic centiaietres CO 2 ; and half of the dry 
substance (all the reserve sugar and starch) may be consumed in a few hours as 
the result of such vigorous lespiration. Specially high temperatures are obtained 
by cutting up living leaves, etc., in large quantity and ensuring a sufficient supply 
of oxygen. Under these conditions the temperature rises to 40®-50® C., and the 
leaves perish. After their death a further rise of temperature is due to the action 
of micro-organisms. 

On wounding plants, respiration and also the production of heat are markedly 
increased ; the contrary is seen in conditions of starvation. 

In the fermentation of tobacco also a considerable rise in temperature takes 
place. This is still more marked when damp hay or cotton wool is piled up in 
large quantity and left undisturbed ; by the formation of easily inflammable gases, 
this may lead to the spontaneous combustion of the material. The spontaneous 
heating of hay has been most thoroughly studied. First by the respiratory 
activity of Bacillus coU the temperature is raised to 40° C. ; then a number of 
thermophilous moulds and bacteria become established, among which Bacillus 
calfactor raises the temperature to 70° C. Ultimately all the organisms perish 
owing to the temperature to which they have given rise. 

Phosphorescence (^^). — Under the same conditions as those of respiration a 
limited number of plants, particularly fungi and bacteria, emit a phosphorescent 
light. The best-known phosphorescent plants are certain forms of bacteria which 
occur in the sea, and the mycelium, formerly described as “ Rhizomorpha,” of the 
fungus Armillaria rmllea. Harmless phosphorescent Bacteria {Bacterium phos- 
phoreum^ Pseudomonas lucifera) occur on phosphorescent fish or meat. The 
phosphorescence of many animals appears usually to depend on bacteria which 
develop regularly in particular organs of the animals. 

This phosphorescence disappears in an atmosphere devoid of oxygen, only to 
reappear on the admission of free oxygen. On this account the phosphorescent 
bacteria afford a delicate test for the activity of assimilation. All the circum- 
stances which facilitate respiration intensify phosphorescence ; the converse of this 
is also true. No use is known for the phenomenon of phosphorescence. 


SECTION II 
DEVELOPMENT (J^) 

Development, that is, growth combined with change of form, is one 
of the most striking vital phenomena. A plant, composed it may 
be of millions of cells, commenced its existence as a single microscopi- 
cally small cell ; in order to attain its large size and definitive form it 
has had ter develop. Developmental physiology does not see in the 
development merely the stream of changes in the construction of the 
shown by the developmental history regarded from a phylo- 
genetic^ standpoint ; it sees in the individual organism a series of 
successive, causally determined processes occurring as phases of 
^velopment and bringing about the differentiation of the germ. 
The physiology of development has to recognise the special nature of 
each of these processes and to trace them to their Underlying causes. 
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L The Commencement of Growth 

The germinatioii of seeds and spores. — The natural starting-' 
point in considering the development of an individual plant is the 
germination of the seed in the case of the higher plants, t^nd in the 
lower plants the germination of the spore. Hipe seeds or spores 
usually undergo a resting period which may be determined by internal 
or external causes. They pass into the so ^'alled latent condition in 
which all the manifestations lif^ comr to an almost complete 
standstill ; even respiration is suspended and there are no indications 
of growth or movement. When this condition is overcome the 
development commences with germination, that is, the formation of a 
young plant or seedling. 

The germination of seeds and spores is brought about as a rule by 
the re-establishment of the general conditions for growth, especially a 
suitable temperature, supply of oxygen and water. In other cases this 
does not suffice ; the resting state is dependent on certain internal 
conditions and often requires special stimuli to bring about a change. 

Some seeds pass through a prolonged resting period before they commence to 
germinate. This may be due to the fact that they only become ripe after their 
separation from the plant, or it may be due to their only being able to absorb water 
very slowly. There are also great individual differences among seeds ; some may 
lie for years in the soil, while others of the same ago have germinated long before ; 
this in part depends on the hardness of the seed-coat and the consequent difficulty 
of swelling. This also appears to be the main reason why the seeds of many 
aquatic plants will not germinate in pure water, but do so on the addition 
of acids or alkalies. In some cases fully svrollen seeds are unable to germinate 
except in the light A surprisingly short exposure to illumination may 

suffice {Lythrum salicaria^ second, at Hefner candle intensity of illumination 370). 
When the germination of seeds is tested in light of different wave-lengths, if the 
energy foi all colours is equal the number <Jf germinations is found to be proportional 
to the wave-length , thus the yield in germination can be represented as proportional 
to the number of light-quanta. Not uncommonly the illumination may be replaced 
by a particular high temperature or by the chemical effects of the light. Chemical 
stimuli play the chief part in the case of certain parasites which only germinate in 
the vicinity of their host plants {Orohanche^ Tozzia). In other cases {e,g, Amar- 
antus) light hinders or delays germination, and darkness is an advantage. 

In the case of spores also, germination may begin on the establishment of the 
formal conditions of growth or may require special stimuli. 

The unfolding of buds. — Unlike the animal the plant is never fully 
grown. It forms, as a rale in the leaf-axils, buds which undergo a 
period of rest and sooner or later unfold. The lemarks made regard- 
ing the germination of seeds apply to the annual recurrence of the 
active growth of buds in perennial plants. 

A striking and fixed resting condition is seen in deciduous trees. At a certain 
season of the year, in the autumn or earlier, their buds can in no way be induced 
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to expand {stage of compiete rest). Later, however, a considerable shortening of 
their resting period may be caused not only by a higher temperature but^ by a 
number of stimuli such as frost, dryness, darkness, illumination, ether vapour, 
acetylene, tobacco smoke, wounding, injection of water, etc. The awakening 
from the resting state (®“) is most readily effected shortly before the normal 
resumption of activity, but almost as readily at an early period shortly after the 
period of rest has begun. These relations have to be taken into consideration in 
the forcing of plants in horticultural practice. 


11. General Phenomena of Growth 

When seeds or spores commence to germinate, or buds to unfold, 
growth begins. To be able to grow is a specific property of living 
structures, which is lacking in dead bodies. The “growth’^ of a 
crystal is something quite different. In it particles are removed from 
the surrounding liquid and applied to those that form the existing 
crystal, while with the process of growth are connected manifold 
movements of material in the living organism. In the latter case the 
result is not a simple enlargement resulting according to definite laws, 
but an increase of volume with which a host of very complicated in- 
ternal changes are connected. Owing to this the increase of size is 
permanent and persistent and is irreversible. Thus an increase of size 
due to imbibition, as in the case of a dry seed placed in water, is not 
growth. Usually growth is associated with gain of material, but in 
the case of potatoes sprouting in a dark cellar loss takes place by 
transpiration and respiration, and yet the shoots exhibit growth. 

1. The Phases of Growth 

In the simplest plants, such as the lower Algae, Fungi, or Bacteria, 
development consists merely in growth of the cell followed by cell- 
division. These cases have been sufficiently dealt with in the morpho- 
logical section. In more complex plants growth and division of cells 
are also found, but these processes appear subordinated to the growth 
of the whole. Three distinct processes can be distinguished in this, 
though they are not always separated in time. These are the stages of 
FORMATION OF EMBRYONIC ORGANS, of ELONGATION, and of INTERNAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

(a) Embryonie Rudiments.— The embryonic growth takes place 
normally at the growing points. Little is known as to the causes 
of the cell-divisions in the growing point. There is no doubt that 
a very complex succession of phenomena is involved ; not only the 
protoplasm but the nuclei of the cells have to be considered, the latter 
indeed initiating the cell divisions. 

In the first place there is no doubt that external factors play a great part in 
starting cell-divisions n It will be seen below (p. 28d) that the intensity and 
quality of the light sometimes, as in fern prothalli, exert a great influence on th© 
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cell-division. In the second place internal factors, especially the age of the cells, 
come into play ; the capacity for division diminishes with the age of the cells, but 
can be restored by external influences. As Habeelandt (**) has shown, certain 
substances (hormones), which can thus restart the process of division, are derived* 
from wounded or mechanically injured cells. Similar substances appear to arise 
in plasmolysis, perhaps by rupture of threads of protoplasm, and some poisons 
have a similar effect. 

(b) Elongation. — The nieristematic primord’a require to enlarge 
and unfold before they can become functional, and this increase of 
size is effected in a peculiar and economical fashion. It results 
mainly from absorption oi water from without. Organic material 
is of course required for the extension of surface of the celh walls, 
but there is no need of an increase in protoplasm during the enlarge- 
ment ; the valuable nitrogenous material is economised. There is a 
great difference in this respect between the growth of a plant and a 
typical animal ; nothing corresponding to this “ phase of elongation is 
met with in the latter. 

The meristematic cells of the growiLg point contain considerable 
amounts of imbibed water in the wall and protoplasm. As absorp- 
tion of water from without continues, a distinction becomes evident 
between the fully-saturatdd protoplasm and the vacuoles filled with 
a watery solution ; this leads ultimately to the single large central 
vacuole or sap-cavity surrounded by the peripheral layer or sac of 
protoplasm (cf. p. 2, Fig. 3). 

Since the elongation consists in an absorption of water it is evident that the 
cells which grow most stiongly are those that have the greatest suction-force values. 
According to recent investigations, however, the turgor-pressure, to which importance 
was earlier attributed in connection with growth, plays a subordinate rOle. It has 
been shown by measurements tliat it diminishes in the growing zone in proportion 
to the growth (®®). This diminution is very advantageous to the growing cell ; 
since the suction-force, which is so important for growth, is equal to the difference 
between the concentiation of the cell-contents and the pressure of the wall, the 
plant only requires to keep the former value constant in order to arrive at a greater 
value of the suction-force. Any serious dilution of the cell-sap need not occur owing 
to the power of thg growing cell to regulate the concentration of the cell-sap. The 
osmotic value can be increased by the transformation of sugar into organic salts ; 
thus, for example, by a change of glucose into oxaUc acid it can be trebled. 

Regarding the processes in the growth of cell-walls w^hich are termed apposition 
and intussusception, what is necessary has been stated on p. 33. In growth in 
surface due to plastic stretching without addition of material, followed by the 
addition of new layers to the wall, the stretching due to turgor appears as a 
natural preliminary to the giowtti In the case ol growth by intussusception the 
turgor- pressure appears less necessary. 

Tissue Tensions. — The expansion of the cells in length and 
breadth does not always take place uniformly and simultaneously in 
the whole cross-section of an organ. It is usual to find that, in 
growing stems for instance, the pith strives to expand more strongly 
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than tha peripheral tissues. Since no breach of continuity between 
the two regions is possible, a state of tension (tissue tension) results. 
The pith expands the cortical tissues and these compress the pith ; 
the actual length of the organ is the resultant of these antagonistic 
tendencies. If the tissues are artificially separated, each assumes its 
own specific length ; the pith elongates and the cortex contracts and 
the tension disappears. 


The tissue tensions which occur generally in growing organs may be demon- 
strated in this way. In a sunflower shoot the pith is separated for some 

distance from its connections to neighbouring 



tissues by means of a cork-borer. On with- 
drawing the cork-borer the cylinder of pith 
projects for some distance from the cut surface of 
the stem (Fig. 252, 1). If a similar shoot is 
split longitudinally the two halves curve out- 
wards owing to the elongation of the pith and 
the contraction of the epidermis. Even in the 
case of hollow shoots such as the stalk of the 
inflorescence of the Dandelion {Taraxacum) a 
tension exists between the outer and inner 
tissues which is expressed by curvatures when 
the stalk is split* longitudinally (Fig. 252, 2a). 
If the stalk after this treatment is placed in 
water the curvature increases considerably (Fig. 
252, 2h), 

Tissue tensions also occur in leaves and roots. 
The tensions need not be in the longitudinal 
direction alone ; there are also transverse tensions. 


Fig. 2512. — 1, Shoot of Helianthus 
animus with the leaves removed 
and the pith separated from the 
peripheral tissues hy means of a 
cork -borer. Stalk of the m- 


Thus, for example, the rind of trees which increase 
in thickness by secondary growth is considerably 
stretched in the tangential direction. On being 
separated from the wood it therefore contracts. 


florescence of Taraxacum, split . j n 

longitudinally by two incisions at lll6 tlSSU6 tCIlSlOIlS gradually ariS6 

right angles to one another ; a, at some little distance fiom tbe growing 

poi"' «*P“ of ««“• 


commencing, and as a rule they again 
disappear in the fully - grown zone, though they persist in the 
case of some organs (p. 339). They are of great importance for 
the rigidity of growing tissues ; they increase the rigidity given by the 
turgescence of the individual cells. The tissue tension presents a certain 
resemblance to the turgescence of the cell ; this is most evident in the 
typical stem. Just as the cell-sap distends the cell-wall by its osmotic 
pressure, the expanding pith stretches the cortical tissues. 

The tissue tension ceases as all the cells attain the permanent 
mean length dictated by the size of the organ. Sometimes, however, 
certain cells after attaining their greatest length exhibit a considerable 
contraction associated with an alteration in shapes This occurs often 
in roots when the tissues of the cortex and of the central portion arc 
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thrown into folds hy the contraction of the tissue that lies between 
them. The significance of this contraction of roots (p. 170), which 
may lead to a shortening of the fully-grown structure by 10-70 per 
cent, is very great. Thus it is due to it that the leaves of many 
“ rosette plants,” in spite of the continued growth in length of the 
stem, remain always appresaed to the soil. It determines and regulates 
the penetration of many tubers and bulbs to a definite depth in the 
soil. It increases the fixation of the plant in the soil, since greater 
stability results from tense than from olack roots. 

(e) Internal Differentiation. — The cells of the typit^l growing 
point maintain their power of growth and division. A portion of the 
meristematic tissue, or the whole of it ir. the case of organs of limited 
growth, becomes transformed into the somatic cells of the permanent 
tissues; in these growth and cell-division cease, and sooner or later 
death ensues (p. 308). 

The internal development of an organ commences close behind the 
growing j>oint and lasts for a longer or shorter time. While the full 
development of hairs is frequently very rapid, the definite form and 
structure of the internal tissues is often only completed after the phase of 
elongation is ended. 


2, Measurement of Growth 

Embryonic Growth. — The increase of size due to embryonic growth 
is too small to be easily recognised. It can only be established, 
noting the number of cell -divisions, by microscopical examination. 

fiucli investigationb have shown that there is an underlying rhythm in em- 
bryonic growth and that, even when the external conditions remain constant, it is 
not the same at all periods of the day. The various organs behave differently. 
Thus the maximum for roots is between 9 and 11 a.m., and for shoots 3-5 A.M. 
It has long been known that in many Algae, e,g. Spvrogyra, cell-division occurs only 
at night (®*). While in this case it is evident that light is the arresting cause, in 
the embryonic growth of higher plants still unknown external factors or internal 
causes are presumably acting. 

Elongation. — It is usually growth by elongation that is in question 
when the growing parts of plants are considered and the growth 
measured. 

(a) Total Elongation. — The rate of growth of a plant, or the total 
elongation in any unit of time, may be directly measured ]>y means of 
a scale in the case of some quick-growing organs, e,g. the inflorescences 
of Agave and the shoots of Bambusa, Usually it is necessary to magnify 
in some way the actual elongation for more convenient observation. 
For large objects, the most convenient and usual method of determin- 
ing the rate of growth is by means of an AUXANOMETEB. 

The principle of all auxanometers, however they may differ in construction, is the 
same, and is based upon the magnification of the rate of growth by means of a 
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l«vep liitb a long and sliort arai. In Fig. 253, at the left, a simple form of auxano- 
meter is ^owr. The thread fastened Just below the terminal bud of the plant to 
be observed is passed over the movable pulley (r) and held taut by the weight (^), 
which should not be so heavy as to exert any strain on the plant. To the pulley 
there is attached a slender pointer («), which is twenty times as long as the 
radius of the pulley, and this indicates on the scale {S) the rapidity of the 
growth magnified twenty-fold. 

Self- registering auxanometers are also used, especially in making extended 
observations. In Fig. 253, at the light, is shown one of simple construction. 
The radius of the wheel ( E) corresponds to the long arm, and the radius of the 
small wheel (r) to the short arm of the lever, in the preceding apparatus. Any 
movement of the wheel, induced by the elongation of the shoot, and the con- 



Fig. 253.— Simple and sell -registering auxanometers. For description see text. (After Noll.) 

sequent descent of the weight (g)j is recorded on the revolving drum (CO by the 
pointer attached to the weight which is in turn balanced by the counter- weight 
( IV), The drum is covered with smoked paper, and kept in rotation by the clock- 
work ( C7). If the drum is set so that it rotates on its axis once every hour, the 
perpendicular distances between the tracings on the drum will indicate the propor- 
tional hourly growth. 

If more accurate measurements are required the horizontal microscope, focussed 
on the tip of the organ the growth of which is to be measured, may be employed. 
The growth is across a scale in the eye-piece and the space traversed by the growing 
tip can be magnified to any extent required. In order to obviate the constant 
readings a complicated self-regulating auxanoraeter has recently been constructed 
for these fine measurements (®®). Cinematography has also been usefully employed 
in measurements of growth. 

The rate of growth in plants is usually too slow to allow of the 
result being directly observed after a short, time. ^ Onfy some fungal 
hyphae and the stamens of some Gramineae grow so rapidly that 
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their elongation is evident, even to the naked eye. The fructifiofc- 
tion of the Gasteromycetous fungus Dktyophora grows iii length to the 
extent of 5 mm. per minute, and an increase in length of 1 *8 mm. a 
minute has been observed in the stamens of Tritimm (Wheat). This 
approximately coi responds to the rate of movement of the minute- 
hand of a watch. In comparison with these the next must rapidly- 
growing organ know nis the leaf-sheath of the Banan^., which shows 
an elongation of 1 1 mm., and a Bamboo shoot, with an inc ease in 
length of 0*75 mm. per minute ; a strong shoot of Cttcurhita grows 
OT mm. per minute, the hyphae oi Botrytis grow 0*034 mm., while 
most other plants, even under favourable circumstances, attain but a 
small rate of elongation (0*005 mm. and less per minute). 

The rate of growth of an organ never remains uniform ; even 
under constant external conditions it gradually increases from very 
small values to a maximum and then decreases to zero. This pheno- 
menon is known as the GRAND period of growth.’^ An example 
will illustrate its course. 

A coleoptile of the Oat cultivated at 22° C. in the dark gave the following ineasure- 
meiits in millimetres at successive period? of 12 hours : 


Half -days. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Growth 

. 37 

14-3 

22*3 

24-0 

12-7 

4-7 

0.8 

Length attained . 

. 5-2 

19-5 

41‘8 

65 8 

78-5 

83-2 

84-0 

The figures for the increments of growth in 

the successive half-day periods, 


when plotted, give the black line curve in Fig. 254 which represents the grand 
period of growth. Instead of these numbers the second row of figures may be used 
to express graphically the course of growth. The dotted curve in Fig. 254 shows 
this lor the values reduced to one-half ; on account of its form this is termed the 
S-curve of growth. 

The grand period is not alw^ays so regular as in this example ; 
frequently deviations due to abrupt changes in the growth are 
apparent. 

(b) Distribution of Growth. — As a rule any part of a plant is 
not growing throughout its whole extent but consists of both fully- 
grown and still growing portions. The latter also are not elongating 
uniformly but are composed of zones, passing gradually into one 
another, in which the rates of growth differ. The length and position 
of the growing zones is not the same in different organs. In typical 
roots the single growth-zone is situated near the tip and occupies a 
length of 5 to 10 mm. The growing zene is longer in aerial roots 
and in extreme cases may amount to 1 m. The behaviour of stems 
varies. Those without sharply-defined nodes have a single zone of 
growth of considerable length (frequently extending to *5 m.). They 
thus resemble the aerial roots. In many shoots, especially those 
divided into nodes and internodes, there are a number of zones of 
growth separated by fully-grown or less strongly growing zones. 
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Ttig is termed intercalary growth and is beautifully shown, for 
example, in the haulms of grasses, where a growing zone is found 
at the base of each internode. At the bases of many leaves also 
an intercalary growing zone is found. 


The distribution of growth in any member of the plant is ascertained by 
periodically measuring the distance between certain natural or artificial marks. 

Thus, for example, the tip of the root in Fig. 255 I is marked with lines of 
india-ink at intervals of 1 mm. The marks start from the growing point of the 
root (0) just behind the root-cap. Twenty- two hours later the marks had been 
separated from one another as is shown in Fig. 255 II. The elongation has been 
unequal in the different zones ; at the upper and lower ends of the marked 

region it diminishes and thus leads 



to the fully-grown region on the 
one hand and the embryonal region 
at the tip on the other. Between 
these and nearer to the apical end 
is a zone where the maximal growth 
has taken place. If the growth of 
one transverse zone such as that 
between 0 and 1 is followed on 
successive days it is found that it 
grows at first slowly, then rapidly, 
and then again slowly. In other 
words, EVERY DIVISION OF THE 
GROWING ZONE EXHIBITS THE 
GRAND PERIOD OF GROWTH. The 
millimetre zones marked off from 
the apex are thus in different stages 
of their grand periods ; the two 
first are on the ascending side of the 
curve, 3 and 4 are at the summit, 
and the others are on the descend- 


Fio. 254.— Curves of the course of growth. [Half-days.] ing slope of the curve. Other 


organs give corresponding results. 
Distinct periods of growth separated by an interval of time occur in the 
scapes of the Dandelion, the first period in relation to the development of the 
flowers, the second to that of the fruits. A similar behaviour is found in other 


organs whose function after a time becomes altered (flower- or fruit-stalks in 


Linaria cymhalaria^ Tropaeolumj and Arachis hypogaea). 


(c) Rate of Growth. — From the fact that in different organs zones 
of different length arc in a growing condition, it follows that such 
results as to the total growth of an organ as were described on p. 231 
do not give the true rate of growth, i.e. the growth of a unit of length 
in unit time. Thus in the shoots of the Bamboo the growing zone 
is many centimetres long, while in Botrytis it is only 0*02 mm. in 
length. While Bambusa shows twice as much growth per minute as 
Botrytis does, its rate of growth is really much less. A certain relative 
measurement of the rapidity of growth is obtained by expressing the 
elongation per minute as a percentage of the growing zone. This 
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gives a rapidity of growth of 83 per cent in Botrytis, and of only 
1*27 per cent in Bambusa. The maximum growth observed is 220 
per cent in some pollen-tubes, while some shoots which are still clearly 
growing have a rate of only 0*5 per cent. 

(d) Size of the Plant — We can only determine the definite elonga- 
tion of a part of the plant when, in addition to the rate of growth and 


the length of the growing region, the 
duration of growth is known. The size 
of the plant, which, as is well knovn, 
depends in various ways ok extornal 
conditions and yet is a specific character, 
is determined by variations in the^e 
factors. A definite size belongs to the 
specific properties of an organism just as 
much as the form of its leaves, etc. ; 
further, the whole organisation of the 
plant is such that it invohes a particular 
size. 

III. The Factors of Development 

In attempting to determine the factors 
which influence development it is necessary 
to treat of examples which show in charac 
teristic fashion the effect of particular 
factors. Completeness, either in the 
enumeration of the factors or as legards 
their influence, is out of the question. 
As in other cases, the factors may be 
divided into the two gioups of external 



and internal factors. 


Fio. 255.— The distribution of growth 


m the root-tip of Vina Faha. /, 
A. External Factors riie root-tip div’ded by marking 


All the forces and substances which 
have been seen to be physiologically 
effective in the metabolism, or which 


with India ink into Id zones, each 
1 mm long. //, The same root after 
twenty-two hours , by the uiiequi^l 
growth of the different zones the 
lines have become separated by un- 


play a part in movements, are among equal distances. (After Sachs ) 
the external factors of development. 

Certain external factors have already been mentioned (p. 203) 


as indispensable conditions of life; in the absence of these no 
development takes place. In addition to this general (formal) 
significance these factors have other effects on growth. On the one 
hand variation in the intensity of these factors usually calls forth 
definite quantitative changes in the course of growth, the so-called 
growth-reactions (cf. p. 305). On the other hand, modifications in the 
intensity, and also in the quality or the direction, of the factors may 
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Insult in qiialibative changes in the growing organs of the plant. 

qualitative or fornaative influences find expression in two ways. 
TSiey may be morphogenetic^ influencing the resulting construction. 
They are further necessary to many organisms by determining the 
beginning of various phases of the developmental history, e.g, the 
commencement of development, the polarity, the general relations of 
symmetry, the cell -differentiation, the reproduction, etc. 

1. Temperature (®®). — As in the case of metabolism it is found that 
a certain temperature is a necessary formal condition of growth. 

There is complete cessation of growth at a temperature less than 
0° or higher than 40°-50° (cf. p. 203). Between the minimum and 
MAXIMUM temperatures, at which growth ceases, there lies an optimum 



Fig. 256.— Dependence of growth on temperature. (After Talma..) The abscissae give the 
temperatures. The curves give the growth of the roots of Lepidium sativum ; the black line 
in hours ; the broken line in 7 hours ; and the dotted line in 14 hours. With the duration 
of the experiment the optimum shifts to lower temperatures. 

temperature at which the rate of growth is greatest (Fig. 256). This 
optimum temperature usually lies between 22° and 37° C. Plants 
inhabiting different climates exhibit considerable differences in regard 
to the cardinal points for temperature (cf. p. 204). The single 
individual of a particular species may make varying demands on the 
temperature during the successive stages of its development. Thus 
it may be impossible to regard any particular temperature as the 
optimum, without qualification. The seedlings of grasses, for example, 
succeed at temperatures which would seriously harm the plants when 
ready to flower. High temperatures which accelerate growth may, 
if prolonged, act injuriously on the development (cf. Fig. 256). 

Id tropical plants' the miniranni temperature may be as high as +10° C., while 
those of higher latitudes, where the first plants of spring often penetrate a covering 
of snow, as well as those of the higher Alps and polar regions, grow vigorously 
at a temperature but little above zero. Many of our spring plants show that 
the opening of their flowers can take place at a lower temperature than the unfolding 
of the foliage leaves. 
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2, Light (®^). — Light is" not so generally an indispensable condition 
of development as the temperature is. There are plants (Bacteria, 
Fungi) which can complete their whole development normally in 
darkness. On the other hand there are organs for which at least a 
transient illumination is necessary. It has been 
seen that certain seeds and spores only commence 
their development after they have had a short ^ 

exposure to light. Plants which normally hve 
in the light cannot continue their development ^ 

unless they are exposed for periods to lighi / 

Light is indeed, as has been seen, essential for ^ -v 
the construction of important materials for j 

growth. Only those plants that are richly i 

provided with reserve materials (seeds, rhizomes) Jj- 
are able to grow without light for longer jl 

periods. Even then they assume abnormal f 

forms which have now to be considered (®®). 

If seeds of the White Mustard are sown in two 1 
pots, one of which is kept in the light and the "iL 
other in darkness, the plants after a time exhibit 
the appearances represented in Fig. 257. The T 

complete darkening has resulted in plants of r ^ 

a quite peculiar appearance. This phenomenon, 'll 
which is known as etiolation, comes about by j’/l 
the ^rrowth of some organs being unduly ^ | Jf 

favoured and of others greatly retarded. The ' 

stems of Dicotyledons become unusually zj/- 

elongated, also soft and white in colour, T^he f 

leaf-stalks are also lengthened, while the leaf- J i 

blades are small and remain for a long time ] | 

folded in the bud (Fig. 257). Since in darkness \ 

the yellow pigments are formed but not iht/ green 

pigments, the leaves of etiolated plants are fig 2^7 ^T^^o seedlings of 
yellow. Etiolation also occurs in some non-green " ^r'd^rk. 

plants : thus some cap fungi in the dark show etiolated , n, grown in 
considerable elongation of the stalk while the 
cap is abnormally small (After noll) 

There are considerable ditferences in the anatomical , .x 

stracture between normal and etiolated plants. The tissues in the latter are 
little differentiated and thickened cells are wanting. has 

The etengation of certain organs and 

an ecological significance in nature in the case of ste mgs an remain 

are growing in the dark. The parts which are functional only in the light remain 

at first undeveloped, and the constructive mater^ ^"Vn^'^oth'er o^rrur which 
the chlorophyU is economised. The great elongation of it 

is mainly dependent on an accumulation of water, brings the parts that need 

as soon as possible into the light. 
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Comparison of an etiolated plant with one grown in the light shows 
that the influence of light is not the same on all organs ; it may 
either increase or arrest the growth. While, however, the action 
of light in arresting the growth of the stem increases with the 
intensity, the increase of the growth of leaves due to the light has 
a limit ; the leaf attains its maximal size in light of moderate intensity. 
It is a one-sided view of the growth in length of the stem, and the 
resulting height of the plant that is expressed by the statement, 
“ the effect of illumination is to retard growth."’ 

When the effect of various intensities of light on the growth of an organ is 
more accurately investigated it is found that an increase in the strength of the 
light does not at once arrest growth but exerts first a transient favouring influence. 
In a corresponding way a diminution in the intensity of the light first exei-ts an 
arresting influence and then ihe anticipated increase of growth takes place. The 
transient effects in both cases, however, do not influence tlje ultimate length ; the 
organs grown in the stronger light are invariaT^ly smaller. 

Even without going to the extreme of complete darkness, various intensities of 
illumination may have far reaching formative results. These are most accurately 
shown by the results of Klebs’ studies on fern prothalli. He found : 1. In weak 
light (osi’^m lamp of 27 metre candles) the prothalli frequently form unbranched 
filaments, 2 mm. in length, but without any cell - divisions. 2. In somewhat 
stronger light the ^brm of the young prothalli is the same, but transverse walls 
are formed. 3. In light of about 250 metre candles the filament is replaced by a 
flat expanse of cells ; with the proper illumination even the second cell of the young 
prothallus can proceed to give rise to a cell-layer. 4. Lastly, in light of 50d-1000 
metre candles, small masses of cells are formed. 

Further formative results from diffeient intensities of 4ight aie shown in the 
form and structure of foliage leaves (cf. p. 107). Shade-leaves have a very different 
structure from the leaves of the same species developed in full sunlight. They 
are thinner, their palisade cells narrow below, leaving wide intercellular spaces 
between them, and form only a single layer ; in sun-leaves the palisade cells are 
longer and form several layers. 

Alpine plants, the illumination of ^ which differs in duration, intensity, and 
composition from that in the plains, differ in their whole habit from lowland 
plants. Their vegetative organs are contracted, w^hile the flow^ers are large and 
brightly coloured. Other factois than light are concerned in this change. 

In cases where two types of loaf are produced in the course of development, as 
in Campanula rotundifolia and some water-plants, the juvenile leaves appear to 
be associated with weak light and the later type of leaf with light of a higher 
intensity (p. 306). 

The effect of the various rays (®^) of which white light is composed 
is not the same. It is especially the blue and violet rays of short 
wave-length that are effective when light arrests growth in length. 
The red rays, on the other hand, have the same effect as darkness. 

In the case of fern-prothalli growth is favoured by red light as it 
is by darkness, but cell-division is arrested ; on the other hand, the 
blue and violet rays arrest the growth but promote cell-divisions. 
Such differences in the effects of light are to some extent compre- 
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hensible when it is borne in mind that light acts not only as a stimnhis 
but as a source of energy. Ultra-violet light has, a harmful effect on 
the plant. Radium- and Rdntgen-rays have an inhibitory effect on the 
processes of growth but, like poisons (p. 289), may in small amount^’ 
favour growth (®^). 

In addition to the intensity and quality of the light, it' direction 
has a great effect on the form of the plant-body. One-P’ded illumina- 
tion leads to curvatures (phototropism, cf. p. 350), but light has also 
an influence on the polarity (cf. p. 29.3) and symmetry of the plant. 
Thus, for example, a radial growing point may become bilateral or 
dorsiventral when illuminated from one side. Even an organ which 
has long passed the embryonic stage can thus become dorsiventral in 
so far as it only produces roots on the shaded side (shoots of Ivy and 
other root climbers). When the external symmetry has been altered 
experimentally the internal structure is also affected. 

Antithamnion cruciatum^ one of the Florid eae, foims decussately-arranged 
braiiches when ir diffused light ; on one-sided illumination the branches all stand 
in one plane at righi angles to the direction oi the rays. Further examples of 
dorsiventrality induced by one-sidcd illumination are afforded by the branches of 
many Mosses, the thalli of most Liverw(»rts, and the prothalli of Ferns ; these 
structures in the absence of such illumination are sometimes radial and in other 
cases bilaterally symmetrical. In fern prothalli and the thailus of Marchantia 
the dorsal side is determined by the stronger illumination. In the case of tlie 
prothalli, when the lower side is illuminated, the new growth is adapted to the 
altered direction of the light and the former upper side becomes the lower ; in the 
Marchantiaceous tliallus, on the other hand, the dorsiventrality once induced 
cannot be changed. 

3, Gravity. — A plant can readily be removed from the light but 
gravity is always acting upon it. It is only possible to change the 
direction of its action. When the direction of the actidVi of gravity 
coincides with that of the main shoot and root of the plant no effect 
is perceptible ; when it forms an angle with the line of these organs 
curvatures are produced (see Geotropism), as in the case of illumina- 
tion from one side. Gravity can also, as in the case of light, transform 
radially-constructed into dorsiventral organs. 

This IS shown, for example, by the foliage buds of Taxics baccata^ which only 
become dorsiventral under the one-sided action of gravity. The same holds for 
some zygoraorphic flowers. Only under the one-sided orientating influence of 
gravity are the flowers of Hemerocallis fulva and Epilobium augustifoUum dorsi- 
ventral ; if the one-sidedness of the influence is removed the flowers become radial. 

The formation of tissues may also exhibit a difference on the upper and lower 
sides of an organ that is due to gravity. A horizontally growing branch of a 
Conifer grows in thickness more strongly below than above and becomes excentric ; 
this phenomenon is termed hypotrophy. The converse phenomenon, epitrophy, is 
often met with in Dicotyledonous trees (*^). 

4, Mechanioal Influences. — Pressure and traction exert a purely mechanical 
influence upon growth, and also act as stimuli upon it. External pressure at first 
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growth of th« ooir and ultimately arrests it Since, however, tho 
growth in surface of the ceil- wall continues, the tension of the cell- wall ultimately 
disappears. When this process is complete the whole internal pressure of the cell 
is effective against the external resistance, and in many cases the osmotic value of 
«the cell-sap is also increased. In this way roots may break open rocks. If the 
resistance of the body exerting the pressure cannot be overcome, the plasticity of 
the cell- walls renders possible a most intimate contact with it ; thus, for instance, 
roots and root-hairs which penetrate a narrow cavity fill it so completely that they 
seem to have been poured into it in a fluid state. It would be natural to suppose 
that the effect of such a tractive force as a pull would accelerate growth in length 

by aiding and maintaining! turgor 
expansion. But the legulative control 
exefcised by the protoplasm over the 
prficefeses bf growth is such that the 
pull fiist acts as a stimulus upon 
growth to retard it, but then causes an 
acceleration of even 20 per cent. 

' Other actions of mechanical influ- 
ences as stimuli may be mentioned. 
Lateral roots arise only from the 
convex sides of curved roots (Fig. 
258), the cause lying probably in the 
DIFFERENCES OF TENSION between the 
two sides. The piimoidia of the 
haustoria of Cuscuta and the adhesive 
discs on the tendrils of some species 
of Farthenocisms (Fig. 203) are caused 
to develop by the stimulus of 

CONTACr. 

6. Chemical Influences. — 
The presence of the necessary 
nutrient substances in sufficient 



Fig. 258 —Young plant of Lupin, the mam root of 
which has become curved. The lateral roots 
haveaiisen on the convex faces of the cuiwes. 
(After Noll.) 

essential, nutrient materials are 


quantity and the absence of 
poisonous substances are formal 
conditions for growth. While 
it is known that particular, 
not replaceable by an excess 


of others, some substances may be of special importance in par- 


ticular processes. Since elongation is essentially due to the intro- 


duction of water, the significance of the water supply to a growing 
plant is obvious. Only the turgescent plant grows. Growth often 


ceases when there is not sufficient water in the soil. Dwarf plants 
(p. 161) often arise in dry soils (^2). The water can often* be taken 


from older parts, which then dry up while the tips of the shoots 


continue to grow, e.g, a potato sprouting in a cellar. Some plants 
can store water, and are therefore more independent of its direct 
absorption ; they grow at the expense of the stored water. 


The form and structure of plants may also be profoundly modified 
by the humidity of the air. When the atmosphere is damp the 
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internodes and petioles tend to be long, the lamina large, thin, and 
with an entire margin ; hairs are little developed and th^ differentiation 
of the tissues is not marked. There are thus in a number of respects 
similarities to etiolated plants. Local gorging of the tissues with 
water, as may result from the arrest of transpiration due to a coating 
of paraffin oil, leads to an increase in size of the cells and the formation 
of intumescences. In dry a*r, on the other hand, anatom ‘cal differentia- 
tion is well marked, the cuticle is strongly de^mloped, colle^chyma, 
sclerenchyma, and the vascular tissues are increased. There thus 
arise useful changes (adaptations) wti'^h have ao a result th j promotion 
of transpiration in moist air and its arrest under dry conditions. 

A striking stimulus -effect results f’^om permanent contact with 
liquid water in such plants as can endure this. This is doubtless the 
result of the combined effect of a number of factors and not simply due 
to the material effect of the water. Thus the arrest of transpiration, jbhe 
change in the illumination, and the supply of oxygen are of importance. 

Amphibi ms plants, that is such as are cajjablc of living both upon land and 
in water, often assume in water an »''ntirely ditlcrcnt form from that whif'h they 
possess in air. This variation of form is particularly manifested in the leaves, 
which, so long as they grow in water, aie frequantly linear and sessile or finely 
dissected, while in the air their leaf-blades are much broader and provided with 
jietioles (cf. Fig. 135). The leaf-stalks and internodes also often exhibit a very 
different form in air and water, and undergo the same abnormal elongation as in 
daikness. This is especially noticeable in submerged water plants, whose organs 
must be brought to the surface of the wat'^r (stem of Hippuris^ leaf- stalk of 
Kympliaai). Such [dants are enabled by this powei of elongating their stems or 
leaf- stalks to adapt th'-rnselves to the deptli of the water, remaining short in 
siiallow water and becoming very long in deep W'ater. 

The water- forms also differ from the land-forms in their internal structure. 
Thickened cell-walls aie frequently absent from the stem, and the vascular bundles 
are reduced ; the leaves resemble shade - leaves. The most marked contrast to 
water-plants is presented by such land-plants as are exposed to insufficient water 
supply or too active transjurdtion. In these the vascular bundles are strongly 
developed, wdiile the epideimis has the airangenients which have been considered 
under the means of protection against excessive transpiration. 

In addition to the true nutrient materials which are employed 
in the construction of the substance of the plant, oxygen requires to 
he mentioned. Although its entry into the plant is connected with a 
loss of organic substance, it is quite indispensable for growth on 
account of the need of respiration. In aerobic plants at least, growth 
ceases completely on the withdrawal of oxygen ; a diminution or 
increase of the proportion of oxygen in the air also influences growth. 

Stimuli of the most various kinds proceed from other substances 
acting on the plant (^^). 

Poisons must first be mentioned ; these are substances w’hich in very dilute 
solutions arrest growth and ultimately life. Thus even in a dilution of 1 in 
100,000,000 copper sulphate kills such Algae as Spirogyra and also peas in water- 

V 
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cjultures. It is a striking fact that many poisons when in extreme dilution have 
a stimulating effect on growth and determine a more efficient utilisation of other 
food materials. Ohemical stimuli due to other substances play a large part in the 
germination of many seeds, spores, and pollen-grains, and in the development of 
fruits. Some pollen-grains only germinate when they obtain traces of substances 
which are present on the stigma. Many parasitic fungi and also parasitic 
Phanerogams {Orobcmchef Lathrea) are stimulated to develop unknown substances 
proceeding from their hosts. 

6. Influence of Foreign Organisms. — Fungi and Bacteria living 
parasitically in flowering plants often cause profound deformations 
that are known as GALLS (^^). In the simplest cases there is merely a 
hypertrophy of cells, while in more complex ones there are qualitative 
changes in the organ. Still more striking gall-formations are caused 
by animals, especially insects. Outgrowths form, which serve the 
parasites for protection and food. The structure of the gall appears 
purposive when considered from the side of the parasite, the protective 
layers and nutritive layers of the gall being without significance for 
the plant. 

Euphorbia Cyparissias, when attacked by a rust fungus {Aecidium Euphorbiae)^ 
becomes sterile, remains unhranched, has shorter and broader leaves, and in its 
whole appearance is so changed as scarcely to be recognisable. Plant-lice some- 
times cause a flower to turn green, so that instead of floral leaves green foliage-like 
leaves appear. Another peculiar example of abnormal growths is afforded by the 
GALLS or CECiDiA produced on plants by fungi, or more frequently by insects, 
worms, and arthropods. The effect of these formations on the normal development 
of the tissues of a plant is more or less disturbing, according to their position, 
whether it be in the embryonic substance of the growing point, in the tissues still 
in course of differentiation, or finally in those already developed. Galls w'hich are 
products of abnormal tissue- formation are termed histoid, while organoid galls 
depend on the transformation or new-formatioii of members of the plant body. 
The latter are especially instructive. The larvae of Cecidomyia rosaria live in the 
growing points of Willow stems, and occasion a malformation of the whole shoot 
by the production of galls, known as “ willow -roses,” which are composed of 
modified leaves and axes. Flies (Diptera) often deposit their eggs in the tissues of 
partially-developed leaves, in consequence of which the leaves become, according 
to their age when attacked, more or less swollen and twisted. After tlie leaves of 
the oak have attained their full growth they are often stung by a gall -wasp of the 
genus Cynips. The poison introduced by the sting, and also by the larvae hatched 
from the eggs deposited at the same time, occasions at first only a local swelling of 
the leaf tissue, which finally'’, however, results in the formation of yellow o.r red 
spherical galls on the lateral ribs on the under side of the leaf. 

Symbionts (cf. p. 259 flf.) may influence one another formati vely. 
This is seen, for example, in Lichens. 

It is probable that, in addition to the wounding, chemical substances 
play an important part in the influences exerted by one organism on 
another. 11 is true that only in rare cases have deformations 
resembling galls been brought about by the action of dead substances 
extracted from the normal inhabitant of thfe gall. Parasites which 
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do not give rise to galls probably act on*the host plant by poisonous 
substances. On the other hand, the host plant by for^aing anti-bodies 
may injure the parasite or prevent its entrance. Thus Heinricher 
has shown that some kinds of pear-tree are readily infected by the 
mistletoe and others only with difficulty , he has also shown that 
probably one infection by the parasite renders the host mere resistant 
to artificial infections. There are thus phenomena o immunity in 
the vegetable kingdom, though they have not been nearly so thi^^-oughly 
investigated as in the case of animals 

7. Survey of the External Ffisctors — lo has been seen that 
numerous external ft«.ctors influence the plant; in the simpler cases 
they only affect the rate of growth, while in more complicated ones 
the influence extends to the resulting form. AVe tend to regard the 
form of a plant as usually met with m Nature as the normal form. 
Deviations from this, that arise under the influence of external 
conditions, are spoken of as modifications of the normal form. It is 
clear, howev-er, that the noimal form itself is alsu the expression of 
definite external factors, those to whi^h the plant is customarily 
exposed during its development. In other words, the same laws 
govern both the normal form and the modifications. The modification, 
like the coii'^telLition of conditions under which it appears, is unusual. 
While some of these changes in the plant are indifferent or even, as in 
the case of galls, are only of value to the organism giving rise to the 
altera tion, many of the reactions of a plant to external stimuli are 
beneficial to the plant This is the case, for example, in the excessive 
elongation in etiolation, the characteristic construction of amphibious 
plants in water and on land, the protections against excessive transpira- 
tions in plants of dry habitats, etc. These are all useful reactions or 
ADAPTATIONS. Wh}^ the plant frequently reacts in this way cannot 
be fuither considered here fcf. p. 1 9G). In contiast to such adaptations 
the modifications which are useless or injurious to the plant are 
termed malformations or pathological locmations. 

B. Internal Factors 

When a change occurs in an organism while all the external factors 
remain constant it must be referred to internal factors. The latter 
cannot be so readily analysed as the external factors, so that the 
reference of phenomena to internal factors is frequently little more 
than a statement of our ignorance. 

1. Determinants. — The determinants wffiich a plant has deiived 
from its parents are the first internal causes to be mentioned; it is these 
that lead to the regular origin of a particular fungus fiom a fungal spore 
or of a bean-plant from a bean-seed. In particular they determine the 
agreement of all the individuals of any species, when under the same 
external conditions, in such characters as the colour of the flower, 
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form of the leaf, size, etc. It is not as a rule possible to experimentally 
alter the determinants possessed by a species, and they cannot be 
ascertained by direct observation. Genetic experiments are needed to 
afford any insight into them. On this account further consideration 
of them may be deferred until heredity is treated later. 

2. Form and Size of Cells and Cell-Division. — Since protoplasm 
is a liquid, the normal form of a naked cell is a sphere and this is often 
met with in unicellular organisms. Deviations from the spherical form 
are, however, frequent in these and become the rule when cells are 
associated to form a tissue. Mechanical pressure and tension and 
especially surface tensions give rise to profound alterations of the 
spherical shape. No causal mechanical explanation of the great variety 
of cell-form in plants is as yet possible, largely because so little is 
known of the important factor of the specific structure. 

The theories bearing on the determination of the position of new 

walls in dividing cells are 
closely connected with the 
recognition of the fact that 
])rotoplasm is a tenacious fluid. 
It has long been observed that 
the position of the new cell- 
walls shows a striking similarity 
to the behaviour of weightless 
liquid films such as those of 
soap bubbles. The latter tend 
to contract to the least pos- 
Fig. 259,— Diagrammatic representation of agrowing ®lble SUrfaCC, and therefore are 
point. (After Sachs.) inserted as nearly as possible 

at right angles on the walls 
already present. In spite of the great similarity between the arrange- 
ment of cell- walls on the one hand and of surfaces of minimal area on 
the other, it would be unsafe to conclude that the same causes 
determine the position in the two cases, for the cell-wall is never 
fluid. 

The principle of tlie rectangular intersection of cell-walls is strikingly sho^\n 
in the grovving points of phanerogamic plants. In these, as is shown in Sachs’ 
diagram (Fig. 259), the cell- walls form two systems of parabolas which have a 
common focus and intersect at right angles. The one system (Fig. 259 LVI) runs 
more or less paralle. to the surtace of the growing point ; these cell-walls are 
termed piiiiicLiNAL. The walls at right angles to th«^se (1-11) are teamed 
ANTICLINAL. 

The growth of the cell once started does not always proceed 
uniformly. Some algal cells {Vaucheria) or fungal hyphae {Saprolegnia) 
continue to elonpte by apical growth. In the great majority of cases, 
however, there is a limit to this, and when a certain size has been 
exceeded the normal mass of the cell is regained by cell-division. 
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Among higher plants also there are cells, such as the laticiferous tubes 
of the Euphorbiaceae which can continue to grow for years and attain 
a considerable length without undergoing cell-division. It is thu§ 
impossible to regard cell-division as necessarily following growth. 
What the factors may be that determine whether cell-di^dsion shall 
occur or not in particular cases is unknown; they belong to the 
group of numerous internal factors that determine development (^^). 

The size attained by cells must also be related to the internal 
conditions. If various species of plants aic- ermpared as regards the 
size of their cells it is found thai> a mean measurement is characteristic 
and is determined by heredity. Eecent researches have disclosed the 
important fact that the nuclear mass contained in a cell has frequently 
a connection with the size of the latter It has proved possible in a 
number of cases to obtain cells with nuclear masses that are twice, four 
times or more that of the normal nucleus. In many cases all the c^lls 
derived from such a cell were considerably larger than normal and the 
increase in size appeared to be definitely connected with the condition 
of the nucleus 

It was Sachs who first called attention to the great importance of the size of 
the cells for the organisation and construction of the plant. He pointed out that, 
in comparison with tlie enormous differences in size of difterent plants, the differences 
in size of cells were much less (^^). While, for example, the size of a bacterium and 
tlwt of Seq^ioici are as 1 *.100,000,000, the ratio between the cell-sizes of the two 
oiganisms is only about 1 ; 30. Plants of very different bizes are thus constructed 
ol cells A-k Inch differ much less in size than might have been anticipated. 

3. The structural organisation of the developing cells may be 
of fundamental significance for the development. The egg from which 
the plant proceeds may be so constructed that all portions of its 
protoplasm are equivalent and that it possesses no definite structure to 
determine the typical development. On the other hand there may be 
already present in the egg-cell a definite organisation connected with 
the parts of the future plant. AYhich of these two possibilities holds 
for a particular plant can only be determined experimentally. For 
the egg of the sea-urchin, a favourable animal type for investigation, 
the first of the two alternatives stated above holds ; the embryo can 
develop to a normal whole animal when parts of it have been detached. 
Something similar has been found in the early developmental stages 
of marine algae, e.g. Fucaceae. A decision on this point is hardly 
possible in the case of the higher plants in which the embryo, enclosed 
in the ovule, is not accessible to experimental interference. Further 
light on this group of questions can only be sought experimentally by 
investigations on restitution and polarity. 

* (a) Polarity. — By polarity is understood the property of the plant 

which determines the contrast between base and apex. In higher 
plants the polarity is already determined in the egg-cell and once 
established persists throughout the development. The fertilised egg 

Ul 
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pmceeds to form two distinct growing-points one of which develops as 
the root and the other as the shoot of the embryo plant. A corre- 
sponding polar differentiation establishing base and apex is met with in 
simply constructed plants.* In some cases an external factor deter- 
mines which portion of the young plant will become the base and 
which the apex. Thus in the germination of the spores of Equisetum^ 
the position of the first segment-walls, and thus the polarity, is deter- 
mined by the direction of the incident light. A corresponding effect 
of light on polarity is shown by the eggs of Fucus and 
Didyota. The influence of gravity on the polarity of 
plants has been frequently investigated. It has never 

been found possible, how- 
ever, by inverting a plant 
to transform the shoot into 
a root and conversely. 
Even the polarity in the 
undifferentiated egg cannot 
be thus altered by gravity. 
It is evidently determined 
by internal causes, and 
gravity can only exert a 
modifying effect (^®). 

While thus in some 
cases an external factor 
may determine which parts 
of a young plant shall 
become base and apex, in 
all the higher plants the 
polar growth is a specific 
1 2 character dependent on 

Fio. 260. — TwigH of Willow : 1, in the normal position ; 2, internal CaUSCS. It is aS 
in the inverted position growing in a moist chamber. iniUOSsible tO CaUSe an 
(After VdcHTiN(i.) ^ i *1 • 

apoiar alga to exhibit 
polarity as to render a higher plant apoiar or to invert its usual 
polarity. 


If twigs of Willow are cnt and suspended in a moist chamber roots form near 
to the lower end, while only the buds situated near the other end expand into 
shoots (fig. 260, 1;. If the twig is hung in the inverted position it is the 
corresponding buds at the end which is now lowest which still give rise to shoots, 
while the strongest roots are produced near to the lower end which is now upper- 
most (Fig. 260, 2). This experiment shows that internal causes mainly determine 
the contrast of the two poles. Since, however, in the inverted position there is a 
displacement downwards of root-formation and upwards of the unfolding of the 
buds gravity must also play a part. It has, however, in no case proved possible * 
to effect a complete and lasting inversion of the polarity of a plant in this way ; 
while such inverted plants may live for a considerable time, they exhibit serious 
disturbances in their anatomical construction (’*®). An effect of gravity on the 
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internal disposition is also seen in the case of obliv^iielj or horizontally placed 
branches. The tendency of the internal disposition is to cause the uppermost 
buds to develop and give rise to long shoots. On branches displaced from the 
vertical the basal buds are favoured and the more apical buds arrested. When 
the branch is curved the strongest branches arise at the highest point of the 
curve. In the cultivation of vines and fruit trees this peculiarity is utilised to 
produce shorter and weaker shoots (short siioots), which experience has shown 
are those that bear the flowers. 

The polarity once it has been defined in the egg-ceil is on the wJiole m intained 
throughout growth. In some plants, however, it ^an be seen to be altered from 
internal causes. Thus in species of tycerivm and Adianivii among the 
Ferns and in Neottia nidus avis among the Orchids, shoots are formed directly 
from the growing points of roots. In the Adder’s- tongue Fern {Ophioglossum) 
the vegetative reproduction depends entirely on the formation of buds close to 
the growing points of the roots. The apices '4 some fern kayes also (e.g. Adiantum 
Edgewortkii) may grow directly into a shoot. 

(b) Restitution — The normal development with all its phases 

talzes place even when the external factors remain completely constant. 
It is natural to enquire whether this is due to each part of the embryo 
bearing within it its future determination (theory of germinal districts) ; 
or whether, while the nucleus of the gernj.-cell contains the totality of 
the determinants for the whole organism, in the nuclear divisions of the 
embryo these determinants are distributed in a mosaic-like way to the 
resulting cells (theory of differential divisions) ? In this case the 
mature cells of the various organs would only contain the particular 
determinants for the latter. Lastly, do all the cells of the body, like 
the gerrn-cell itself, possess the power of producing the entire organ- 
ism 1 On questions like these the facts regarding restitution throw 
some light. 

By restitution is understood the new-formation of organs which 
as a rule follows the mutilation of a plant, and can take place in 
situations where no active growth would have been manifested in an 
uninjured plant. Two types of restimiion may be distinguished 
according to whether the new development occurs at the wounded 
surface or at some distance from this. 

The production of the lost organ from the wounded surface, 
though not uncommon in lower plants such as algae and fungi, 
is of very restricted occurrence in the higher plants. Only tissues 
that are meristematic or embryonic, and by no means all of these, 
are capable of this. It is most frequently seen in the growing 
point of roots ; when the tip is removed by a transverse cut, if this is 
not more than 0-5 mm. from the tip, it may be again formed. A 
longitudinally-split root-tip tends to complete itself in such a way as 
to give rise to two growing points. This type of restitution does not 
occur at the growing points of shoots, and is very rare in the case of 
leaf-primordia. 

Another type of restitution, on the other hand, is widespread among 
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P^nts. In this case an organ which has been lost is replaced either by 
the formation of a new one in the vicinity of the wound or the 
outgrowth of one which was in a rudimentary condition. Examples 
of this type of restitution are afforded by the algae and fungi, and 
especially by bryophyta. These can only be mentioned here, and 
consideration will be limited to the flowering plants. The capacity 
to form roots is especially widespread. In geraniums, willows, 
and many other plants, roots can be induced to form at any point 
on shoots separated from the plant. In other plants the roots develop 
at particular places such as the older nodes. After roots have developed, 
the stem gives rise to a complete plant either by the unfolding of 

axillary buds or by the development of 
new growing points of shoots. Separ- 
ated leaves are often able to form 
roQts, though the power of giving rise 
to a new shoot is rarely connected with 
this. Even separated roots, when they 
are able to give rise to buds, may 
regenerate new plants. Regenerative 
buds may also arise on tendrils, 
flowers, and fruits. 

If the growing 
point of a flowering 
plant is destroyed a 
new growing point 
maybe developed from 
the meristem above 
the youngest leaf- 




Fm. 261.— Trans\ftr‘.e sectirm of the leaf of Legvma «.ho^vll 1 g the 
de\elopn)ent of an adventiiious shoot from an epidermal cell. 
a, The epideimal cell has divided once; &, a muitirellular 
meristem has been produced, (x 200. After B 


primordium. While 
the restitution is here 
restricted to meri- 


stematic cells, in other 

cases older fully-grown cells may recommence to grow and divide 
and thus return to the rneristematic condition. A special tissue, 
called CALLUS, is thus first formed at the wounded surface, and new 
shoots may form within this. In yet other cases fully-grown 
epidermal or parenchymatous cells may give rise to growing 
points directly, i.c without the formation of callus. Fig. 261 shows 
the origin of a shoot from an epidermal cell of a leaf of Begonia. 


Tissues may also be regenerated ftom mature parenchymatous cells. Thus 
when the conducting tracts are interrupted new vessels may be formed from the 
parenchyma and re-establish the connection. The tissues which have been removed 
or inteirupted are, however, not always formed anew ; frequently substitutionary 
growth takes place. Thus, as a rule, an epidermis is replaced by cork, and it is 
exceptional for a true epidermis with stomata to be regenerated. 

The new-formation of epidermis, which occurs in the normal course of develop- 
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ment in certain Araceae with perforations in their leaves, may be referred to h^e. 
In Monster a deliciosa particular limited regions of the laminae of quite young leaves 
die. Around these spots the mesophyll divides and forms from the outermost 
layer of cells a secondaiy epidermis, clothing the perforations and connecting wil^ 
the primary epidermis of the upper and lower surface of the leaf. 

In addition to the fact that restitution occurs, the question as 
to where this takes place is of interest. The polarity which exists 
in the intact plant' is frequently manifested in restitution. Thus 
shoots tend to appear at the apical end i.nd roots at the hasal end 
of portions of stems, while the opposite distribution is found in roots. 
In more lowly-organised plants polarity is otLen apparent in the 
restitution process, as when each of the single cells separated from a 



Fig. 262. — Leaf of Begonia used as a cuttin" and bearing restitution shoots. (After Stoppul.) 


Cdaclo'jjhora forms a colouiless rhizoid at the base and a green filament 
at the apical end. 

This contrast df base and apex does not appear in restitutions 
from foliage leaves ; this may be connected with the fact that the 
leaf is not included in the new formation. Frequently a new plant 
arises at the base of the leaf, which then dies off. Sometimes the new 
formations proceed from the general surface of the leaf {Torenia\ but 
frequently the place of their origin can be determined by cutting the 
lamina, the new plants forming above the incisions {Begonia, Fig. 
262 ) ( 101 ). 
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The phenomena of restitution have great importance in horticulture, since 
they allow of plants being rapidly multiplied without the aid of seeds. In 
artificial reproduction detached pieces of plants are made use of for the purpose of 
producing fresh complete plants. In many cases this is easily done, but in others 
it is more difficult or even impossible. The simplest method is by means of 
CUTTI3S1GS, that is, the planting of cut branches in water, sand, or earth, in 
which they take root {Oltander, Pelorgonium, Tradcscanila, Fuchsia^ Willow^ etc.). 
Many plants may be propagated from even a single leaf or portion of a leaf, as, 
for instance, is usually the case with Begonias. In other cases the leaves, while 
still on the parent-plant, have the power to produce adventitious buds {Bryophylhtm). 
The Dandelion {Tarcuxaxuwt) possesses the capability of developing from small 
portions of the loot. 

4. The Phenomena of Correlation — The phenomena of 

restitution show that not only the cells of the embryo but even fully 
grown cells of the body of the plant are capable of reproducing the 
whole organism. The cells of a plant ar^ thus totipotent, resembling 
the germ-cells in this ; and not itnipotent. The most fundamental 
problem of developmental physiology is in what way the totipotent 
colls are induced to develop only a small proportion of their potential- 
ities (or determinants). From every cell of a growing point the whole 
organism could develop. It is the mutual connections or correlations 
between the cells that lead to the lines of development followed by 
this and that cell. When these connections are removed it has been 
seen in the phenomena of restitution (p. 295) how cells exhibit quite 
other capacities than those they had previously shown when in 
connection with one another. This applies to mature as well as 
meristematic cells when their connection with neighbouring cells is 
interfered with. Thus it has been seen how fully grown cells that 
would soon have perished again become young, and how, for example, 
from a single epidermal cell all the various cells characteristic of the 
particular plant can be derived. It is clear that an organism in which 
such mutual action of the cells was lacking could not exhibit the 
division of labour that is customaiy in the higher plants. In other 
words correlations must be included among the “ regulations ” without 
which the organism is inconceivable. 

Such correlations exist between the externally visible organs of a 
plant as well as between its cells. This, if not as a rule evident, 
becomes apparent when an organ is removed and the reactions of the 
isolated organ and of th( plant from which it was taken are studied, 
or when an organ is experimentally brought into a position it did not 
previously occupy. 

The first result of the removal of an organ may be the appearance 
of so-called compensations ; other remaining organs become larger. 
The leaves which arise at the growing point prevent older leaves 
attaining their maximal size, and if the growing point is removed the 
size of the leaf may be increased {e.g. in the tobacco plant). The 
active development of some of the axillary buds hinders that of many 
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Others ; if the dominant shoot is removed the resting buds commence 
to grow. The conclusion may be drawn that, even in normal develop- 
ment, the size of the organs is determined by correlative influences 
from neighbouring organs. 

In other cases a qualitative efiect follows the removal of an 
organ. If the tip of a Pine is removed, its place is taken by one of 
the adjacent lateral branches, which assumes the erect position and 
shows the same leaf -arrangement as the original main shoot. It 
appears that the usual oblique position and dorsi ventral arrangement 
of the foliage on the lateral branches nmes about under the influence 
of the main shoot. In this and many other cases of correlative 
influence it is not necessary that the organ should be removed ; as a 
rule it is sufficient to interfere with its normal function, as for example, 
by embedding it in plaster of Paris. 

As a further example of the mutual influence of the organs of a plant the 
formation of tubers in the Potato may be considered. As is represented in Fig. 196 
the tubers usually form at the ends of horizontal stolons which arise from the 
lower region of the foliage shoot where it is embtuded in the soil. The tuber forms 
by marked growth in thickness of the end of the stolon, and cessation of its growth 
in length. If, however, the leafy shoot is removed at the proper time, the ends 
of the stolons grow into erect branches which emerge from the soil and bear foliage 
leaves. The typical development of the Potato can thus be niodified so that no 
tubers are formed. On the other hand, tubers can be caused to form at other 
places : for example, at low temperatures the main axis of a particular kind of 
Potato will remain short, and be transformed into a tuber ; in other varieties 
tubers are produced near the summit of the aerial leafy shoots when the tip of the 
shoot is darkened. BoxtssingauUia haselloides is even more plastic than the 
Potato ; any bud can be induced to form a tuber, and when buds are lacking, 
internodes or roots may swell into tubers. Apparently the production of a certain 
amount of reserve material acts as a stimulus leading to the formation of a storage 


organ. 

It has been shown in considering restitution (p. 295) that new 
roots or shoots may be developed upon isolated organs. Thus, just 
as every cell is originally capable of assuming various forms, so are 
the members of the plant. It is only their mutual influence on one 
another that prevents this. It would be a mistake to think of such 
influences as only negative and leading to arrest of development. It 
is certain that one part of the plant may exert a positive determining 
influence on others. Thus it is extremely probable that growing buds 
determine the formation of conducting tracts in the underlying 
portions of the stem. As another example, the nucleus plays a certain 
part in the origin of the cell-wall. 

The exact nature of such influences is unknown. Recent investigations support 
the assumption that they are often brought about by substances which can pass 
torn a reXn where development is proceeding to other organs Such substances 
whL exemise a determining effect in the formative processes of plants are termed 
hobmones. Their chemical nature is still completely obscure. 
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The effect of correlation is also shown when an organ is trans- 
to a new position. By methods of transplantation, which 
have been derived from horticultural practice, it is easy in the case of 
many plants to make a separated part grow in relation to a wounded 
surface. The separated part is termed a graft, while the plant upon 
which it is inserted is called the stock. The graft maj^ be of the same 
species as the stock, or from a related kind of plant. One correlative 
influence which is apparent is the suppression of restitution on the 
part both of the stock and the graft. The latter adopts the root- 



PiG. 263.— Different modes of grafting, i, Ciown giaftmg , 11, spli(‘e grafting , Til, bud guiftmg ; 
W, Stock ; E, scion. (After Noi l.) 


system of the stock, while the stock in turn adopts the shoot-system 
of the graft ; there is no necessity for the formation of new organs. 


Artificial grafting, like artificial propagation, plays an important part in 
horticulture. Separated sbo its bearing buds serve as the grafts or scions, and are 
caused to unite with a rooted plant as the stock. 

In practice several different methods of inserting grafts are in use, but only the 
more important can be mentioned here. Grafting is the union of a shoot beaiing 
buds with a young and approximately equally-developed wild stock. Both are cut 
obliquely with a clean suiface, placed together, and the junction protected from 
the entrance of water and fungi by means of giafting-wax (Fig. 263 I/). Cleft 
or tongue grafting is the insertion of weaker shoots in a stronger stock. Several 
shoots are usually placed in the cut stem of the stock, carT being takeh S 
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the carnbial regions of the different ()ortioDS are in contact, and that the cortex of 
the shoots is in contact with that of the stock. In other methods of grafting, the 
cut end of the shoot is split longitudinally and the cut shoot is inserted in the 
periphery, or a graft may be inserted in the cortex or in the side of the stock. 
Ill grafting in the cortex the flatly-cut shoot is inserted in the space cut between 
the bark and tne splint wood (Fig. 263 I). In lateral grafting, the shoot, after 
being cut down, is wedged into a lateral incision in the stock. 

A special kind of grafting is known as budding (Fig. 263 III). In this process 
a bud (“ eye ’’) and not a twig is inserted under the bark of the stock. The “ eye ” 
is left attached to a shield-shaped piece of bark, which is easily separated from 
the wood when the plants contain sap. The bark of stock is opened by a 
"reshaped cut, the “eye inserted, auci the whole tightly covered. Occasionally 
some of the wood may be detached with the shield-shaped piece of bark (budding 
with a woody shield). In the case of sprouting buds, the budding is made in 
spring ; in dormant buds, which will sprout next year, ir tummer. 

The union is accomplished by means of a callus (p. 296), formed by both the 
scion and the stock. Vessels and sieve -tubes afterwards develop in the callus, 
and so join together the similar elements of the two parts. Such an organic union 
is only possible between very nearly related plants : thus, for example, of the 
Amygdalaceae, the Plum, Peach, Almond, and Apricot may readily be grafted one 
upon the other ; or of the Pomaceae, the Apple with the Quince ; but not the 
Apple with the Plum, nor (as has been asserted) with the Oak. 

The polarity which is noticeable in phenomena of restitution also influences 
the practice of grafting. Unlike poles of a plant may readily be induced to grow 
together, while like poles may only be brought to do so with difficulty, and then 
do not develop vigorously. 

The stock and graft influence one another in a variety of ways. 
For example, portions of annual plants grafted on perennials attain an 
extended period of life ; the opposite effect, a shortening of the life 
of the graft, may also result from grafting. Qualitative changes may 
also be brought about and may go so far as to lead to a vegetative bud 
of the graft becoming transformed into a flowering shoot. The specific 
properties of the two components are, however, maintained in cases of 
transplantation. Certain cases known as graft-hybrids (chimaeras) 
appear at first sight to constitute an exception to this statement ; fuller 
investigation, however, shows that, while externally they appear inter- 
mediate formations between the symbionts in the graft, no mingling 
of the specific characters has taken place. 

Chimaeras — Some plants grown in Botanic Gardens under the 
names Laburnum Adami and Crataegomespilus suggest in a number 
of ways comparison with hybrids (p. 314), but have undoubtedly not 
arisen by sexual reproduction. Laburnum Adami (Fig. 264) is inter- 
mediate between Laburnum vulgore and Cytisus purpureus ; it frequently 
develops branches which can only be regarded as “ reversions to 
Laburnum vulgare, and less commonly others that completely resemble 
Cytisus purpureus. Certain intermediate forms between Crataegus 
nwnogyna and Mespilus gevmanica are known as C7'ataegomespilus or 
Bronveaux hybrids. The origin of these is known. The intermediate 




Ftg rn^Tabumum Adam, Poit (Cyt^Hus Adami, Hurt), with ataMstic branches showing the 
characters of the two parental foiins laburnum lulgare to the left and Cyhms purpureus to 
the right (After Noll.) f 
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forms, of which several are known differing from one another, arose in 
the region of a graft of Mespilus on Crataegus in a garden at Bronveaux 
near Metz. It can be regarded as certain that the origin of Lahurnum 
Adami was similar. Both plants have therefore been regarded as.. 
GRAFT HYBRIDS, ie. as hybrids not resulting from the union of sexual 
ceils, but by some intiuence of vegetative cells on one another. 

More recently Hans Winkler has produced such “ g^^aft hybrids ” 
experimentally. He grafted Solanum nigrum, the Woody Nightshade, 
on Solanum Lycopersicum, the Tomato, and after anion had taken place 
cut the stem of the stock transversely at th^ level of the graft. 
Among the adventitious shoots which developed from the region of 
junction of the two components there occurred well-marked inter- 
mediate forms. In the first instance there were forms which were 
composed of longitudinally-united hahes with the characters of the 
grafted plants ; these were termed chimaeras by WiNKLER. Later 
there were obtained other intermediate forms, externally uniform 
(Fig. 265), which appeared to be the desired graft hybrids. Closer 
investigation showed, however, that these also were to be regarded 
as chimaeras, since they con'^isted of parts of the Tomato and the 
Nightshade intimately united in growth but otherwise unchanged. 
They were not longitudinally-united halves, however, but inner and 
outer layers of the growing point were formed of tissues of the two 
different species (cf. p. 82 and Fig. 265). These have therefore been 
termed PERICLINAL CHIMAERAS in contradistinction to the SECTORIAL 
CHIMAERAS in which longitudinal segments are evident. 

Cijtisiis Adami and the Crataegomespili are also periclinal chimaeras. 
True graft hybrids in which a mingling of the specific characters in a 
single cell has resulted from grafting are as yet unknown. 

Solanum tubingense has the dermatogen of the Tomato, while the internal 
tissues are those of the Nightshade. The converse is the case for Solanum Kol- 
reuteriaaum. In S. proteas the two outer layers are from the Tomato and the 
remainder from the Nightshade, while S, Qaerinorianum affords the converse 
condition (Fig. 265). In a corresponding fashion the dermatogen in Cytisus 
Adami is derived from Cyiuus purpureus and the internal tissues from Lahurnum 
vulgare. In one of the Bronveaux hybrids (the form Asnieresii) a core of Crataegus 
is covered by the epidermis of Mespilus ; the other form {Dardari) has two or 
more enveloping layers from Mespilus, Whem adventitious shoots are developed 
from a single layer, these have the pure specific characters proper to the layer 
without any trace of admixture wdth the other symbiont. 

Nothing is known with certainty of the mode of origin of periclinal chimaeras, 
but it can hardly be doubted that the growing points of these adventitious shoots 
are composed of cells derived from the two components, the one forming the core 
and the other the surface layers. 

5. Periodic Changes in Development “5)._The development 
of the organism does not proceed by continuous growth of a uniform 
activity. Characteristic periodic changes are met with everywhere, 
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giving rise to phenomena which are closely connected with correlations 
and are frequently classed with them. 

Some examples have already been mentioned. It was noted 
(p. 279) that the embryonic growth did not go on uniformly but had 
an underlying rhythm, and the process of elongation can also proceed 
rhythmically. If, for example, an organ, which has been a long time 
in the dark and is growing fairly uniformly, is continuously illuminated, 
what is called the light-growth reaction is seen ; the previous 
uniform growth becomes alternately slower and faster, giving a series 
of waves in the curve. 


Fig. 266 shows such a curvt lor the sporangiophore of Phycomyces niiensy a 
fungus often met with on horse-dung. The sporangiophore has been in the dark to 
the point marked by the arrow. From this moment it was continuously illuminated 
by light of a definite intensity and the growth accurately noted at short intervals 
of tin)e. The previously uniform growth becomes wave-like in the light. The 
light-growth reaction also appears when the plant is only transiently illuminated 
with a definite amount of light. 

Numerous recent researches have shown that difierent amounts of light have 



Fig. 266.— Light-growtli reaction in the sporangiophore of Phycomyces. (After Blaadw.) 


each their characteristic reaction. This at first glance appears significant in 
attempting to explain the wavy line of the curve and it would be most important 
to connect the amounts of ligiit and the undulations of the curve. But the in- 
vestigations deliberately undertaken, with uniform illumination, show that in the 
process internal correlative causes must co-operate with the light which acts as a 
liberating factor. It is necessary to regard the permanent illumination as acting 
uniformly, just as the preceding darkness did ; from this it wd\ild have been natural 
to anticipate a uniform reaction 

The different organs of the plant behave differently towards illumination. 
While, for example, in the case of the sporangiophore of Phycmnyces the growth 
increases immediately on illumination as is indicated by a rise of the curve to a 
summit, in the case of the coieoptile of the oat there is first an arresting effect on 
growth indicated by a trough in the curve. Other factors (temperature, humidity, 
gravity) behave similarly to light ; in relation to them also the plant frequently 
reacts to a sudden alteration by a periodic reaction. 

Some of the most important periodic changes in the development 
of plants have been mentioned in the morphological part. Thus, in 
alternation of generations, the sporophyte alternates in a very regular 
fashion with the gametophyte, which is frequently of quite different 
morphological construction. There are further periodic changes in the 
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construction of the leaves and stem, which may be qualitative and 
not merely quantitative ; foliage leaves alternate with scale-leaves and 
bracts, foliage shoots with rhizomes, and the transitions may be gradual 
or abrupt. In these phenomena also correlations play a part. 

The existence, or rather the activity, of a certain quantity of foliage exerts an 
influence on the priraordia forming at the growing point and causes them to 
develop as bud-scales. If the foliage leaves are removed in early summer these 
primordia develop as foliage leaves instead of scale-leaves (cf. p. 103). In a similar 
fashion the removal of leafy shoots maj affect a subterranean rhizome, and cause it 
to grow out of the soil and form foliage leaves instead of scale-leaves. 

In addition to the distinction of foliage leaves and scale-leaves heterophylly is 
met with in some plants (cf. p. 113). It is sometimes possible to bring about a 
return to the juvenile form when the external conditions under which this arises 
are again established. Thus in the case of Catiqmnula rolundifolia round leaves 
can be developed on plants which have formed the subsequent linear leaves by 
diminishing the intensity of the illumination. In some aquatic plants the sub- 
merged leaves belong to the juvenile form, and the floating or aerial leaves to the 
later adult form. Here also the juvenile form can be induced. This is not always 
the case, however, for sometimes the growing point has been so profoundly 
changed that it can only produce the later adult type of foliage. 

The “shade-leaves” (i>. 286) of trees may be associated with juvenile leaves, 
since their formation depends more on their position on the shoot than on the 
direct action of the intensity of the illumination. Each shoot commences with 
shade-leaves and later produces those suited to stronger light. It is evident that 
nutritive influences play a part in determining these leaf-forms. 

The active vegetative period among plants is often succeeded by a 
period of rest. Thus many trees and shrubs shed their leaves and remain 
for a time bare. In our climate this happens regularly just before 
the unfavourable winter season. At first sight it appears as if the 
resting condition was caused by the climate. As a matter of fact, 
however, periodic cessations of growth are found in many tropical trees ; 
while temperature and water-supply continue favourable, the leaf-forma- 
tion does not proceed continuously, but is interrupted by resting periods, 
so that there are Several periods of active growth in the course of the 
year. In our native plants also the entry upon a resting period is 
in no way determined by the low temperature. The unfolding of the 
leaves of many trees ceases completely in May or J une. Further, our 
trees, when txansferred to a tropical climate, frequently exhibit a 
periodicity similar to the native plants of the new locality. 

These phenomena are not interpreted in the same way by all investigators. On 
he one hand it is assumed that every periodicity in the growth of a plant is 
determined by a periodicity in the environment which need not be in the supply of 
moisture and warmth, but may concern, for example, the absorption of nutrient 
salts. On the other hand it may be assumed that plants possess a periodicity 
depending on internal causes, and that they become adapted to the seasonal 
changes in countries where such occur ; with us the resting period is the winter, 
while in other countries it occurs in the dry period. This does not hold for all 
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plants, however. In oiir clinjaie there are some herbs, such as Senecio vulgaris, 
which continue to grow throughout the whole year if the external conditions permit, 
and in the tropics plants which grow continuously alhO occur. 

The Oak, Beech, Apple, and Pear retain their resting period in the sub-tropical 
climate of Madeira, while under uniformly favourable conditions in the niountaih 
regions of Java the periodicity may be disturbed in particular individuals. This 
even occurs in the several branches of the same tree, uhich may tl 311 bear leafy 
and leafless boughs at the same time (Oaks, Magnolias, Fruit, a-'d Almond trees, 
together with some endemic species). 


IV. Duration cf Life ') 

We have further to consider the periodic alternation expressed in 
the duration of life of the plant as a wnole. There are plants, such 
as Stellaria media and Senecio ^'duch in a few weeks go through 

their whole development from the germination of the seed to the ripen- 
ing of their seeds. Since each seed can germinate at once, several 
generations may be developed within the year. The individual plant 
dies on producing a certain number of seeds, but the seeds ensuie the 
maintenance of the type of plant. Many annual plants are similar, 
though their life is more closely connected with the seasons of the 
year. With these may be placed other plants which only fruit once 
(monocarpic) but in which seed-formation is preceded by two or 
many years of purely vegetative growth, with or without resting periods. 
Probably in all tlieso cases the development of fruit is the cause of 
the death of the vegetative organs, for their life can be considerably 
prolonged by preventing seed-formation. In contrast to these plants, 
others, such as oui native trees, fruit repeatedly, the existence of 
the individual not being terminated by seed-formation. All perennial 
types exhibit another periodicity besides that due to the seasons. 
A tree in its first year when it is a seedling has less intensity of 
growth than many annual plants ; the intensity of growth increases 
gradually and its growth in length, its growth in thickness, and even 
the size of the elementary organs of tlie wood continue to increase until 
a maximum is attained. Some trees attain a great age and are in 
themselves capable of unlimited life. From a certain point of maximum 
development, however, the annual shoots become smaller, apparently 
on account of the increased difficulty of exchange of materials between 
the roots and leaves. Ultimately the tree dies for this reason, or 
owing to the attacks of parasites or other disturbing external effects. 
If care is taken to ensure the production of new roots near the 
growing points of shoots, the latter will continue to grow \\itk 
the same intensity, and no termination of the growth is to be 
anticipated. This experiment cannot be performed on every tree, 
since some do not readily give rise to roots ; it is easily done 
with the Willow, however, by using branches as cuttings. Long 
before the whole individual perishes, however, single parts of it 
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have died. Thus the* leaves have been shed after persisting for 
one or several years. In some cases whole branches are shed, though 
often they pmsh withv'^ut being thrown off and gradually break up 
while still attached to the plant. All the older tissues of the stem 
also die; the peripheral tissues are transformed into bark and either 
fall off or form a protective covering to the parts within. In the 
centre the wood is transformed into heart- wood in which the remain- 
ing living elements die. In an old tree only the growing points, 
whether apical or intercalary, and the youngest tissues derived 
from them remain alive. Thus we see that every cell which has 
lost its embryonic character dies after a longer or shorter time. 
Though this cannot as a rule be prevented, we cannot say that the 
death is necessary. It is because certain cells develop that others 
die, and their death is a phenomenon of correlation. In plants that 
are capable of restitution the removal of the growing point before 
the permanent tissue has become too old leads to fully-grown cells, 
which would normally die, becoming embryonic again and continuing 
to live. Those lower plants with no distinction of embryonic and 
fully grown cells can continue to grow and divide ; death only occurs 
as the result of unfavourable external factors. In other cases internal 
factors may have a fatal effect, as in the races of plants which are 
unable to form chlorophyll and therefore die. In the study of heredity 
lethal factors can frequently be recognised, ie. determinants which if 
they became operative would bring about the death of the organism 
(cf. p. 327, Oenothera). 

The longevity of trees ha\ ing an historical interest is naturally best known and 
most celebrated, although, no doubt, the age of many other trees, still living, dates 
back far beyond historical times. The celebrated Lime of Neustadt in W urtemberg 
is nearly 700 years old. Another Lime 25*7 m. in circumference had 815 annual 
rings, and the age of a Yew in Braburn (Kent) whicli is 18 m. in circumference is 
estimated at 2880 years. Sequoia gigantea, the giant tree of California, attains 
according to H. Mayr the age of 4000 years. A Water Cypress {Taxodiam 
7fiexicanu7n) near Oaxaca, Mexico, is another well-known example of an old tree 
(Fig. 624). One of the oldest trees in Germany is an Oak, some 1200 years old, 
which stands on the Ivenak estate m Mecklenburg, and is about 13 m. in 
circumference. Bryophytes also may attain a great age ; the apically-growing 
mosses of the calcified Gymnostomu^n clumps, and the stems of the Sphagnaceae, 
metre-deep in a peat-bog, must certainly continue to live for many centuries. 


V. Reproduction 

The organs which serve for reproduction have been treated in 
the section on Morphology. In this place the conditions and the 
significance of the phenomena have to be considered. 

Reproduction commences as a rule when the vegetative growth is 
slackening and the plant has attained a certain age. In Nature it 
appears to follow vegetative growth with some degree of necessity. It 
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can, however, be shown that this succession is not obligatory, and that 
the natural course of development is determined by quite definite 
conditions, and can be greatly modified by other influences. 

1. The Conditions of Reproduction — Thus the question 

arises, under what conditions does vegetative growth and under what 
conditions the formation of reproductive organs resper lively take 
place ? Since these problems have as yet been relatively little 
studied, it is not easy to give a general answer to this question. We 
must, therefore, confine ourselves to making clear the essential lacts by 
means of some examples. 

Lower Plants. — The langi belonging to the genus Saprolegma 
have a non-septate, branched mycelium without chlorophyll. They 
occur commonly in Natui*e on dead insects which have fallen into water, 
and their thallus first grows through the body of the insect. After a 
time, however, it grows out and forms a radiating growth around the 
insect. The end of each of the radiating hyphae becomes as a rule 
cut off b} a septum, and its contents divide up into numerous swarm- 
spores ; those emerge, move about, and finally germinate to give rise 
in another place to a new individual of Saprolegma, Later sexual 
organs are formed on the older plant and, at least in some species, 
the egg-cells only develop after being fertilised. With the production 
of fertilised eggs the activity of the Saprolegma plant tends to cease ; 
it gradually perishes. 

G. Klebs has shown that it is possible to completely change this 
course of development of Saprolegma ; Klebs has succeeded in direct 
ing the development in the following wav s among others : 

1. The mycelium can continue for the whole year to grow vege- 
tatively when supplied continually with fresh and suitable nutritive 
material. 

2. Such a well-nourished mycelium on being transferred to pure 
water proceeds completely and at once to form sporangia. 

3. In solutions of leucin (OT per cent) and haemoglobin (OT per 
cent) at first a strong growth develops and then sexual organs are 
formed. Swarm-spores are not formed ; they appear, however, after 
the sexual organs, when <1 more dilute solution (0‘01 per cent) of 
haemoglobin is employed. 

It IS thus clear that quite definite conditions exist for vegetative 
growth, others for the formation of sexual organs, and yet others for 
the appearance of asexual reproduction. 

Conditions of the Formation of Flowers in the Higher Plants 
— In the Phanerogams asexual reproduction by means of bulbils, etc., 
is much loss prominent than the sexual reproduction which is connected 
with the flower. While as a rule the production of flowers is associated 
with the plant having reached a certain age, they may appear on 
quite young plants. It is thus to be expected that the formation of 
flowers, as of other organs, will be found to take place under quite 
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definite conditions. The results which Klebs obtained with Sempervivum 
Fmkii can be summarised thus : 

1. With active carbon -assimilation in bright light and rapid 
absorption of water and nutrient salts, the plant continues to grow 
purely vegetatively. 

2. With active carbon -assimilation in bright light, but with 
limitation of the absorption of water and salts, the development of 
flowers takes place. 

3. With a moderate absorption of water and nutrient salts it de- 
pends on the intensity of the illumination whether vegetative growth 
or the production of flowers takes place. With weaker intensity of 
light, and when blue light is used, only growth takes place ; with 
stronger illumination or with red light flowering occurs. 

Klebs distinguished three phases in the formation of the flowers 
of Sempervivum, 

1. The establishment of the condition of readiness for flower-development. 2. 
The formation of the }»rimordia of flowers recognisable under the microscope. 
8. The enlargement of the in florescencje. These three phases are connected uith 
wholly different coiiditions and depend therefore in different ways on e.vternal 
factors. The initial condition is determined by a jireponderance of carbon- 
assimilation over processes in which carbohydrates are consumed, such as respiration 
and vegetative growth. Since a high temperature increase^ the res}dratioii and 
nutrient salts promote vegetative growth, a low temperature and a limited sujiply 
of nutrient salts are necessary, in addition to good illumination, to render the plant 
ready to develop flowers. This condition, when once attained, may be destroyed by 
a high temperature, while it may be jireserved for a long while, even in darkness, 
by a low temperature. While in this respect light apparently acts only in 
determining the assimilation of CO^, in the second phase it has another significance ; 
a certain period of illumination is quite indispensable for this, and only tlie rays 
of greater wave-length are eflective, those of short wave-length even destroying 
the state reached in the first phase. In Nature the first phase is attained in 
autumn, but a sufficiently long and intensive illumination is wanting. Under 
continuous illumination by an Osram lamp, the light from which is rich in red 
rays, the formation of flowers may be lia'^tened by months ; the period is shortened 
by increasing the intensity of the illumination. The earlier in winter tliis is done 
the longer is the illumination required ; towards the end of winter as a result of 
the prolonged low temperature the primordia are so far advanced that a short 
illumination is sufficient. Interruptions in the illumination must not be too 
prolonged or the influence of the illuminated period is lost. Tiie third phase of 
elongation is, like the first, dependent on the nutritive effect of light ; in accordance 
.vath this, if the preceding nutrition has been sufficient it may, in part at least, be 
carried out in the daik. 

Similar thorough analyses of the conditions of flowering are not available as 
yet for other cases, but numerous observations and experirnf ats indicate that 
light, temperature, aud the nutrient salts are of primary importance in the forma- 
tion of the flowers. Since these factors are also indispensable for the vegetative 
life of the plant, it is the amount in which they are available and especially their 
relative proportions which determine whether a particular bud shall form a flower 
or grow vegetatively. 
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The importance of light in the formation of flowers is shown by the well-known 
fact that the Ivy only flowers when growing in a weil-illuminated situation 
and not in the shade of woods, although it grows well in the latter habitat. VdCH- 
ting’s experiments on Mimulus Tilingii gave the same result. At a certain low 
intensity of light, which is quite adequate for vegetative growth, this plant 
produces no flowers. Klebs has made corresponding experiments with Veronica 
Chamaedrys^ and he states that in all plants which do not contain any great amount 
of reserve materials a diminution of light leads to the suppr ssion of flower- 
formation. He regards the carbon-assimilation resulting from the illumination as 
the primary cause of this influence on the development of flowers. At a certain 
intensity of light, which is insuflicieut for the acve’opmenL of no^mial flowers, 
cleistogamoiis flowers are produc- i in some plants. 

Temperature also obviously plays an important part. A continuous high tempera- 
ture hinders flowering. Thus plants of «mr clima.te eventually become vegetative in 
the tropics (Cherry), and native perennial plants, such as the Beet or Foxglove, 
can be prevented from flowering in their second year if they are kept warm and 
allowed to grow on during the winter. In this way Klebs succeeded in keeping 
the Beet in a purely vegetative state for several years. Gleeho^na and Srmpervivum 
also, if their winter rest is prevented, grow vegetatively fov years. 

Lastly, the nutrient salts have to be consi^’^red. By removing the supply of 
salts, seedlings can often be converted into dwarf starved plants in which, after a 
few minute foliage leaves have been formed, the development of flowers begins 
at once. Experiments of Moebius have shown that Grasses and Bor ago flower 
better if the supply of salts is limited than if well manured. The increase 
of fertility which results from root-pruning in fruit trees may depend upon a 
limitation of the absorption of nutrient salts. That, however, all nutrient salts 
do not act in the same way has been pointed one by Beneckp:, who showed both 
from the literature and from his own experiments that a diminution in nitro- 
genous food and an increase of phosphorus led to an increase in the development 
of flowers. 

If, after the formation of flowers has commenced, the conditions for vegetative 
growth are re-established, a shoot already predisposed to flower-formation may 
again become vegetative. Tlius when Mimulus Tilingii is brought into conditions 
of poor illumination the flower-buds already laid down remain undeveloped and 
resting buds in the axils of bracts develop into leafy shoots. The whole a})pearance 
of the plant is thus greatly altered. 

2. Fertilisation and its Results. — The product of fusion of the egg 
and sperm-cell surrounds itself, as a rule, with a cell-wall. In the lower 
plants an oospore or zygospore is thus formed which germinates, usually 
after first undergoing a period of rest. In the higher plants growth and 
cell-division take place forthwith; an embryo is produced which in 
Bryophyta and Pteridophyta continues its further development, Avhile 
in the Phanerogams it soon enters ou a period of rest. Before this, 
however, a number of stimuli have proceeded from the development of 
the embryo ; these are especially complex in the Angiosperms. The 
ovule in which the embryo is enclosed commences to grow ; it enlarges 
and assumes a characteristic structure. It has developed into the seed. 
The ovary also grows actively after fertilisation and develops into 
the fruit. 
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These formative proces'ses of growth in the ovules, ovary, and ultimately also in 
other parts of the flower, are to be regarded as phenomena of correlation. When 
fertilisation does not take place, all those changes which lead to the development of 
a ripe fruit from the flower do not usually occur. Instead another correlative 
influence arises which leads to the casting-off of the now useless organ as a whole. 
Some few plants, especially such as have been long cultivated, are to some extent 
an exception to this. In nearly all varieties of the Banana, in the seedless Orange, 
and in the Sultana Raisin, no embryo is formed, but in spite of this the fruits 
develop. The stimulus to this development can proceed either from the mere 
pollination of the stigma or from the fertilisation of the ovules, which then sooner 
or later cease to develop without arresting the development of the fruit. In some 
cases, however, “ barren ” fruits develop wholly without the stimulus of pollination 
(parthenocarpic fruits of the Fig, Cucumher, and certain species of Apple and 
Pear). Influences which affect parts at a distance also proceed from the pollen-grains 
and pollen-tubes on the stigma. Thus after the stigma of an Orchid is pollinated 
the stigma and the gynosteniium swell, and the perianth is promptly arrested in its 
growth and withers. As Fitting showed, this influence proceeds from soluble 
organic substances which withstand heating, and can be readily separated from the 
mass of ungerminated pollen. 

Whether a simple spore or a complex embryo is the result of 
fertilisation it is always distinguished from the cells which gave rise 
to it by having nuclei which contain the diploid number of chromo- 
somes (p. 189) On this account a reduction-division which restores 
the normal number of chromosomes is sooner or later the necessary 
sequel to fertilisation. 

3. The Signiftcanee of Sexual Reppoduetion. — The significance 
of sexual reproduction is not at once evident. Many plants occur 
in Nature or under cultivation without being sexually reproduced, 
and succeed with vegetative reproduction only. 

Lower plants which have not attained to sexual reproduction have already been 
referred to (p. 184). Of higher plants which no longer produce descendants 
sexually the cultivated Bananas, Calamus, some Dioscoreaceae, some forms of 
Vine, Oranges, and Strawberry, and Mentha piperita may be mentioned. The 
Garlic, which forms small bulbils in place of flowers, the 'White Lily, and 
Ranunculus Ficaria, which has root-tubers, only rarely produce fertile seeds if 
allowed to fonn their vegetative organs of reproduction. Under certain con- 
ditions, as for instance on cut inflorescences, seeds may be produced, though 
as a rule these plants are multqflied entirely vegetatively. No degeneration 
such as was formerly held to be unavoidably associated with purely ve<i-etative 
multiplication is to be observed in these cases (“^). 

If thus the monogenic reproduction suffices to maintain the species, 
digenic reproduction must serve some further purpose not effected by 
the former. Otherwise it would be inconceivable why digenic repro- 
duction had arisen, and why the arrangements to effect it are far more 
complicated and less certain than in the case of vegetative reproduction. 

Were the Algae and Fungi alone taken into consideration it might 
be supposed that sexual reproduction led to the formation of specially 
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resistant germs which could endure a longer period of rest under 
unfavourable conditions — as a matter of fact, the zygospores and 
oospores are frequently much more resistant than the swarm-spores and 
conidia. But even in the Pteridophyta this relation is inverted, for the' 
fertilised egg-cell requires to develop forthwith, or else it perishes, while 
the asexual spores can endure a long resting period. 

It is the rule in digenic reproduction that the sexual cells are 
individually incapable of development; this takes place only after the 
sexual cells have united. Thus one use of fertilisation lies in the 
removal of an arrest of growth, though it cannot be said that this was 
its original and essential significance. It is much more probable that the 
sexual cells have gradually lost the capacity of independent development 
since in this way the possibility of fusion was increased. If every 
sexual cell commenced to grow at ont,e, this would in most cases take 
place before fusion with another sexual cell could be effected. 

This assumption is supported by the behaviour of some Algae, in which 
the sexual cells can often germinate independently ; the "'gg-cells especially may 
develop without fertilisation (pakthenogenest ,). In the primitive Algae par- 
thenogenesis is possible, because in them the incapacity of development of the 
egg-cell has either not been acquired or is easily removed under special con- 
ditions. Thus, for example, in the Alga Protosiphon parthenogenetic development 
is induced by a high temperature, and the same happens in the case of the ova 
of some lower animals (Echinoderms) on treatment with solutions of a certain 
concentration. It may perhaps be assumed that in the cases in which development 
only takes place after fertilisation the stimulus to development is given by some 
substance contained in the sperm-cell. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that the essential of sexual repro- 
duction cannot consist in the removal of the arrest to development 
of the sexual cells. This leads us to consider the fusion of the 

SUBSTANCE OF THE TWO CELLS AND THE MINGLING OF PATERNAL AND 
MATERNAL CHARACTERS WHICH FOLLOWS FROM THIS. This brings 
out the chief distinction between the two modes of reproduction ; the 
vegetatively produced progeny are due to no such mingling of 
characters. The complex of characters in vegetative multiplication 
does not differ as a rule from that in the parent form. As a matter 
of fact, we preserve by vegetative multiplication all the varieties and 
races of our cultivated plants, even when these do not come true from 
sexually produced seed. In contrast to the vegetative progeny the 
sexually produced descendants, as a rule, cannot completely resemble 
the mother-plant, but must combine the characters of both parents. 
The more these differ from each other, the more striking will be the 
visible effect of fertilisation. 

VI. Heredity, Variability, Origin of Species 

Heredity By inheritance is understood the familiar pheno- 

menon that the properties of the parents are repeated in their 
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progeny. This phenomenon is presented to us in the division of a 
cell, which is the simplest form of reproduction, as well as in the 
mpre complicated process of sexual reproduction. That the daughter- 
cells resemble the parent-cells requires no explanation. The problem 
of heredity appears when descendants are derived from the GERMS, 
which are small portions of a complicated parent organism, by a 
process of development. It is assumed that such germs possess 
DETERMINANTS or GENES, which determine that an organism shall develop 
in a definite specific way. It appears probable that these determinants 
are associMed in the chromosomes of the nucleus, but we know nothing 
as to the way in which they influence the course of development. 

Such determinants must be present in the sexual cells of the 
higher plants, and both in the male and the female cells. The 
fertilised egg -cell must thus possess a double number of these, 
though a single organism is derived from it. That, originally at 
least, the same determinants are present in all cells of the plant and 
not only in the germ-cells is shown by the phenomena of restitution 

The problems of inheritance are of greatest interest in sexual 
reproduction, in which the part played by the two parents in the 
organisation of the progeny comes into prominence. These problems 
can only be attacked by a consideration of hybrids, where there is a 
difference in the determinants of the two parents. 

Hybrids — The union of two sexual cells is, as a rule, only 

possible when they are derived from individuals of the same species ; 
it is only then that they fuse together in the act of sexual repro- 
duction. Occasionally, however, the sexual cells of different varieties, 
species, or even genera have been shown to be able to unite and 
produce descendants capable of development. Such a union is termed 
HYBRIDISATION, and its products HYBRIDS. They are also spoken of 
as HETEROZYGOTES or individuals derived from two dissimilar sexual 
cells, in contrast to homozygotes, which have arisen from the 
union of sexual cells with identical determinants. Hybrids are as 
a rule obtained more readily the closer the parent forms are to one 
another, but this is not a rule without exceptions. 

The phenomenon known as xenia can be understood in the light of the fact 
that not only the egg but also the nucleus of the embryo-sac fuses with a male 
nucleus. In this way hybrid hetero^ygotic endosperms result from the fusion of 
the nuclei if these possess unlike determinants. 

Some families exhibit a tendency to hybridi.sation (Solanaceae, Caryophyllaceae, 
Iridaceae, etc.) while in others hybrids are obtained with difficuliy or not at all 
(Papilionacoae, Coniferae, Umbelliferae, etc.). The behaviour of related genera 
and species also is frequently very different. Thus species of Dianthus, Nicotianay 
Verhascurriy and Geum readily hybridise with one another, while those of Silene 
Solanumy Linariay and Potmtilla are difficult to hybridise. Hybridisation of 
closely related species may frequently fail when more distant species can be 
crossed. 

Hybrids also occur in Nature, especially in the Salixy llubusy Hieraciumy 
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and Cxrs„um That such naturai hybrids do not occur oftener is due to the lack 
of an opportune time or space for their development, and also to the fact that in 
the case of pollination of flowers with different kinds of pollen, that of their own 
species seems as a rule more effectual in effecting fertilisation 


Hybrids are often recognisable by having the characters of inter- 
niediate forms between the two parents. They may either be truly 
intermediate, e.g. Nicotiana rustica $ x Nic. paniculata (J and Sw'bus 
m la X S. aucuparia (Fig. 267), or may in some characters resemble more 
closely the male parent and in others the female parent. In exceptional 
cases a hybrid may, even to minute chartvCt''rs, resemble the male 
parent (some hybrids of tne Si^rawberry) or the female parent. In 
the great majoritj?^ of cases it is immaterial whicii plant is taken as 
the male and which as the female parent (reciprocal hybrids). In 
some cases, however, the hybrid A $ x B cJ is clearly different from 
A J X B 5 . 


The mingling of characters is often complete. When one species has simple 
and the other compound leaves, their hybrid may havelf ives mure or less cleft 
(Fig. 267) ; or it the flowers of one parent spe^ ’es are red and those of the other 
yellow, the hybrid frequently bears flowers which are orange-coloured. If an 
early blooming form is crossed with a late bloomer, the hybrid may flower at a 
time intermediate between the two. 


New characters frequently appear in hybrids such as diminished 
fertilit}^, a greater tendency to the formation of varieties, and frequently 
a more luxuriant growth. 

The fertility is often so enfeebled that the hybrids either do not flower 
{Rhododendron^ R'pilohi'vm)^ or are sterile and do not reproduce themselves 
sexually. This eiifeeblemeut of the sexuality generally increases the more remote 
is the relationship of the ancestral forms. Other hybrids such as those of Salix 
and Hieracium remain fertile. 

Hybrids, particularly those from nearly related parents, frequently produce 
more vigorous vegetative organs, they bloom earlier, longer, and more profusely 
than the uncrossed plants, while at the same time the flowers are larger, more 
brilliant, and exhibit a tendency to become double. The luxuriance of growth and 
the increased tendency to produce varieties displayed by the hybrids have made 
the whole subject of hybridisation one of great practical importance for horticulture 
and agriculture. 

Inheritance in Hybrids — By the experimental study of 
hybridisation, the sexuality of plants, for a long time doubted, was 
indisputably proven. With this object in view, hybrids were raised 
in great numbers by Kolreuter as early as 1761. It is now the 
problems of inheritance connected with hybridisation that are the 
main centres of interest. For the study of heredity, however, 
hybrids between species are far too complicated. It was by using 
closely related forms that Gregor Mendel at Briinn discovered in 
1866 certain laws, which, however, did not attract attention or 
influence the progress of investigation till after 1900, At this 
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date they were re-discovered simultaneously by De Vries, Correns, 
and Tschermak. In order to obtain these laws or rules Mendel 
required to follow the behaviour of the hybrids through a number of 
generations, taking statistical account of all the individuals that result.* 

1. Law of ihe Uniformity of Hybrids — When both the parents 
are homozygotic all the ]«ybrids in the first (F^) generation are alike. 
They may eitner be interm^'diate in character betw^eer the parents 
(intermediate inheritance), or they may almost or quite completely 
resemble one of the parents (dominant or prevalent inheritance;. 

An example of intermediate inhe/i*'ance is a^^orded by the hybrids 
between Miraoihs jalaj^a rosta, and M. jal^a aloa, two races of this 



l K 2^*8 - ixlapffy alba ami losea With the hybi id between them in tin first 

and second j^eneration (Diagram \ft(i Corrlns ) 

plant belonging to the Nyctaginaeeae, which only differ in the white 
or red colour of the flowers (Fig. 268). The hybrid between two 
stinging nettles, Urtica ptlahfeia and U, dodmtn, is an example of 
dominant inheritance ; the former has markedly serrate leaves, while 
these aie almost entire m U, dodartii In th.s case the first hybrid 
generation can hardly be di'^tingui&hed fiom U. piluhfera. since all 
the plants have the serrate type of leaf (Fig 269). It required a 
detailed investigation by Correns to show that there was a slight 
diffeience, at least in the young plants, between the hybrid and this 
parent form. In this case Uittca pilulifera is said to behave as the 
dominant form, while U. dodartii is the recessive. It is impossible to 
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predict which characters will dominate in inheritance, and only 
experience can decide the point. 

2. Law or Sforeoation. —In the second (Fg) generation obtained 
by the pollination of flowers of the with pollen from among 
themselves the plants are no longer all alike, but are of different types 
that appear in regular proportions. In the simplest cases, such 
as those of Mirahilis and Urtica described above, where the parents 
differ in a single character, the regular composition of the Fg genera- 
tion is readily recognised. In Mnahihs three types appear in definite 

Urtica 

Dodartii + pilulifera 

k 

^ Dodartii 

L r" Gen. 

4 __ 

>11 A ilu till MM 

Fio. 269 —The hybrid between Urtica piluhfnv and Urlvn Dodartii m three generations. 

(Diagram. After CoRBENb ) 



pilutifera 


proportions, 50 per cent which have the characters of the plants of 
the first hybrid generation, 25 per cent resembling the one parent- 
plant and 25 per cent the other. When the plants flower these three 
groups have rose coloured, led, and w^hite flowers respectively (Fig. 
268). To the extent of one-half of the progeny the characters of the 
hybrid have segregated, so that one quarter of the progeny are pure 
paternal plants and one quarter are pure and tesemble the original 
female parent ; only the remaining half a-e of hybrid nature. The 
correctness of this interpretation is shown in the third and following 
generations ; it is found that the red- or white floweied plants of the 
second generation when self-pollinated reproduce their type truly, 
while the progeny of the plants with rose-colpured flowers segregate 
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in the same proportions as before. The phenomenon is termed the 
segregation of hybrids. In successive generations the hybrids with 
rose-coloured flowers form a diminishing proportion of the total 
progeny while that of the red- and white-flowered plants increases. . 
In the eighth generation tnere will be only 0*75 per cent hybrids, and 
this small proportion continues to diminish with segregation. 

When one of the characters is dominant the appearances resulting 
from segregation are somewhat different, as is shown for Urtica in 
Fig. 270. In the second generation 25 per cent of the plants resemble 
U, dodartiij and are found to breed tnie in su’ sequent generations ; 
75 per cent have the characters of U, pilulifera, bat the test of further 
breeding shows that these are not all of the same type ; one third of 
them are pure U, pilulifera, while two-thirds prove to be of hybrid 
nature. The latter in the next generation segregate in the same 
apparent proportions as in the second generation, i.e. 3:1. 

The explanation of the law of segregation since the time of 
Mendel has been on the lines of assuming that the unlike deter- 
minants present in the heterozygotic hybr'd separate in the formation 
of the sexual cells. Thus the sexual cells of the rose-flowered hybrid 
Mimhilis no longer possess the hybrid character, but ‘ are divided into 
one-half “ red ” and one-half “ white ” homozygotic gametes. In the 
fusions at fertilisation the combinations leading to the production of 
hybrids, red x white (white ? x red (J , red 9 x white $ ) will be twice 
as numerous as the combinations red x red or white x white. 

The facts in such questions of inheritance can be conveniently 
represented by means of symbols. The individual determinants or 
genes are denoted by letters. If a particular plant has the 
determinants A, B, C, I) ... X, its descendants in a pure culture will 
have the genetic formula AA, BB, CC, DD . . . XX, since the same 
determinants are contributed by both the father and the mother. If, 
however, the two germ-cells differ as regards one determinant, the 
descendant will be heterozygotic in respect of this. Thus if the 
determinant for the red colour in Mirahilis is denoted by R, the 
corresponding not-red (i.e, white) gene will be denoted by r. 

In this particular case it would be equally natural to employ the capital letter 
for the determinant for white, and to denote red, or not- white, by the small letter. 
When, however, one of the characters is dominant it is always denoted by the 
capital letter and the corresponding recessive character by the small letter. 

If, therefore, all pairs of like characters are omitted the symbolic representation 
for the inheritance in the case of Mirahilis takes the following form : 

Parents RB- (red) rr (white) 

1 n r 1 ,* -u / cJ 100% R 6 100% r 

the sexual cells of which ^ 100% R 9 ) 00% r 

Hybrid 1st Generation Hr (rose) 

1 ,1 t I ■ 1 , / <5 50% R S 50% r 

the sexual cells of which | ^ ^ j. 

Combinations of these RR, Rr> rR, rr. 
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The last line shows tlie segregation which will be evident in the second 
generation : 25 per cent RR will have red flowers, 25 per cent rr will have white 
flowers ; both are homozygotes. Fifty per cent, however, are heterozygotes, Rr, and 
these will have rose-coloured flowers and will in turn segregate. If, how^ever, red 
were dominant to white it could he inferred from this line that in the second 
generation 25 per cent white-flowered and 75 per cent red-flowered plants would 
arise, and that one- third of the latter would .be homozygotic and two- thirds 
heterozygotic. 


3. Law of the Autonomy of Characters. — When the parents 
differ in two characters instead of only one, dihybrids instead of 
monohybrids result. It then appears that the two characters which 
are connected with one another in the homozygotic parents separate 
from one another in the process of segregation and are distributed 
independently in the progeny (autonomy of characters). Thus new 
COMBINATIONS OF CHARACTERS come about in the Fg generation, a 
fact of great importance both in plant-breeding and in the behaviour of 
plants in Nature. From crossing a variety of maize with smooth white 
grains and one with wrinkled blue grains, races with smooth blue and 
wrinkled white grains arise as new combinations. 


This result can readily be arrived at by considering the following symbolic 
representation. Since smooth is dominant to wrinkled they are denoted by S and 
s respectively ; similarly since blue is dominant to white they are written as B and 
b respectively. 


Parents 

Sb 


sB 

1st Generation 


Ss Bb 




smooth blue 


Germ cells of this 

SB 

Sb sB 

sb 


Combinations of these germ cells : 


SB 

SB 

SB 

SB 

smooth 

smooth 

blue 

blue 

Sb 

Sb 

SB 

Sb 

smooth 

smooth 

blue 

white 

sB 

sB 

SB 

Sb 

smooth 

smooth 

blue 

blue 

sb 

sb 

SB 

Sb 

smooth 

smooth 

blue 

1 

white 


SB 

SB 

sB 

sb 

smooth 

smooth 

blue 

blue 

Sb 

Sb 

sB 

sb 

.smooth 

smooth 

blue 

white 

sB 

sB 

sB 

sb 

wrinkled 

i \^^inkled 

blue 

blue 

sb ! 

sb 

sB 

sb 

wrinkled 

wrinkled 

blue ; 

white 


It can be ascertained from this 
place : 


scheme that the following segregation has taken 


9 smooth blue ; 3 smooth white ; 3 wrinkled bl^e ; 1 wiinkled white. 
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The symbols further show that only 4 of the 16 combinations are homozygotic, viz. : 

SB Sb sB sb 

SB Sb sB sb. 

The 12 other combinations are heterozygotic and will segregate in the next, 
generation. 

The most imporUint conclusion to be drawn from these in’ estigations 
into heredity is this : That two organisms with quite different 

DETERMINANTS MAY APPEAR QUITE SIMILAR;. THE TYPE EVIDENT TO 
EXTERNAL OBSERVATION (PHENOTYPE) MAY BE ALIKE IN THE TWO AND 
YET THE TYPE AS REGARDS THE DETERMI.CANTS (GENOTYPE) BE 
DIFFERENT. ThUS ONLY BY GENETIC ANALYSIS AND NOT FROM 
EXTERNAL APPEARANCE CAN THE EQUIPMENT OF DEl’ERMINANTS BE 
DISCOVERED. 

Back-Crossing. — The result of crossing a hybrid with one of the 
parent forms can be most easily understood by employing the 
symbolic notation. If a plant AA is crossed with the hybrid Aa the 
former wdll produce germ-cells of the one kind A, while the germ- 
cells of the hybrid will be A and a. It follows that in 50 per cent 
of the cases A will meet with A and in the other 50 per cent A with' 
a. Half of the resulting plants wdll therefore be of hybrid nature 
and half of the type of the pure parent form. 

Determination of Sex (”^). — It has been found that the inheritance of sex in 
dioecious plants follows the scheme for crossing back just considered. The funda- 
mental investigations on this point are those of Correns, who crossed the dioecious 
Bryonia dioica with the monoecious Bryonia alha. The female flowers of Bryonia 
alba, when fertilised by the pollen of Bryonia dioica, gave 50 per cent male plants 
and 50 per cent female plants. Correns' explanation of this result is based on 
regarding dioecious plants as consisting in a sense of two strains which can only 
be maintained by crossing. The male character is dominant, the female recessive, 
in a cross. Female plants must be homozygotic for the sex factors (aa) and produce 
onlj- one type of sexual cell (a) ; the male plants are heterozygotic (Aa) and their' 
sexual cells as a result of segregation are of two kinds, viz., 50 per cent A and 50 
per cent a. As in the back-crossing of a hybrid with one of its parent forms, the 
result of fertilisation will here be that in half the cases the factors aa are combined, 
which gives female-plants ; and ii: half the cases the factors A and a, wliich, since 
A is dominant, gives male plants. The assumption that the female plant is homo- 
zygotic with the genetic formula aa, and the male plant heterozygotic with the 
formula Aa, explains why the two sexes are met with in Nature in approximately 
equal numbers. Since there is no means of influencing the pairing of the sexual 
cells, this proportion cannot be modified experimentally. Correns has, however, 
been fortunate enough to do this in some other cases, e.g. Melandrivm. If the 
stigma of this plant is pollinated with relatively little pollen, 43 per cent of male 
plants are obtained, but only ‘iO per cent if a large amount of pollen is used. 
Correns explains this by the pollen-tubes of the poHen-grains with the deter- 
minant a, those that give rise to feiuale-plants, growing more quickly. When 
there is an excess of pollen there is a competition between the two kinds of pollen- 
tubes ; those that grow more rapidly being more likely to effect fertilisation than 
the slower growing tubes. The two types of pollen-grain can also be distinguished 
in other ways, e,g. by their resistance to heat and to alcohol. 

Y 
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Humerous investigalions in recent years indicate that sex is determined in 
different ways in the various groups of plants. In the Arcliegoniatae and Sperma- 
tophyta four types may be distinguished, as Correns has pointed out. 

Type. 1. The simplest relations are found in monoecious Bryophyta and the 
Ferns. Every cell is capable of giving rise to male and female sexual organs 
(antheridia and archegonia). 

Type 2. In hermaphrodite or monoecious flowering- plants, the relations which 
exist can be represented in the same way. 

Type 3. In dioecious Bryophyta the case is different, for here the separation 
of male and female plants has already taken place in the spores. At the reduction 
division each spore-mother-cell gives rise to two S and two ? spores. 

Type 4. The same holds for dioecious Flowering Plants, which have been 
considered above. 

Validity of the Three Mendelian Laws. — These rules are not 
limited to hybrids in the narrow sense of the word, hut have an 
extensive application to inheritance in both the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. It cannot be said that ther6 are not other laws followed in 
inheritance, for there are already well-investigated cases which do not 
conform to the Mendelian laws On the other hand, it is note- 
worthy that many phenomena which at first appeared to contradict 
these rules have proved on further investigation to be consistent with 
them. 

Some facts which at first sight are difficult to understand can be explained on 
Mendelian lines. Thus it has been observed that the hybrid between a white- 
flowered and a pale yellow Antirrhinum does not have very pale yellow flowers, 
but these are red. In the second generation segregation, as usual, occurs ; there 
result 3 red, 6 pale red, 3 pale yellow, and 4 vhite-flowered plants. The full 
explanation of this cannot be given here, but the case is cited to indicate that the 
red colour is without doubt that of the ancestral form from which both the v\hite 
and the pale yellow varieties have been derived. Thus in hybridisation ancestral 
characters may reappear (atavism) ; this is a frequent experience of breeders. ^ 

The Chromosomes as Bearers of the Segregrating Genes 

The chromosomes are shown by numerous investigations to be of 
importance as bearing the material on which inheritance depends, 
Le. as containing the genes (cf. p. 188). From this consideration the 
Mendelian laws, especially that of segregation, can be very simply 
understood, as may be shown by the following example (Fig. 270). 

Mirahilis has 16 chromosomes in its somatic cells, but for simplicity only 8 
are represented in the fig ires. The hereditary factors for red and white are re- 
garded as localised in the largest of the chromosomes, the determinant for red 
being represented by a black dot and that for uhite by a circle of corresponding 
size. The diploid hybrid plant produced on fertilisation has derived four chromo 
somes from the father and four from the mother ; among its determinants are 
therefore one with the determinant for red and one wifli the determinant for white 
flowers, and this is expressed by the rose-coloured flowers. The phenomenon of 
segregation, when the hybrid is self- pollinated, can readily be understood in the 
same way. , 
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There are many genes in a chromosome. In every plant therefore 
there are groups of genes which by reason of their position in a 
chromosome are linked together. Typical segregation can only be 
shown by such genes as are situated in different chromosomes. Eecent 
researches, especially of Morgan and his school, have demonstrated 
that there are really only as many groups of genes which can segregate 
independently as there are chromosomes. 

In the reduction division there is a separation of entire chromosomes, it may 
happen that the original chromosomes before tne sep<:.rat’on is effected do not lie 


red flowers. 


Ceils of plants with 

white flowers. 



Sexual cells the 

red-flowered form. white-flowered form. 


B 

Cells of the rose-coloured hybrid form. 



Fig. 270. — The chromosomes in the crossing of red and white forms of Mirabilis jalapa. 

(After Goldschmijdt.) 

parallel and that the longitudinal division then results in the new chromosomes 
being each composed of halves from the two original chromosomes, as is illustrated 
by the diagram in Fig. 271. This jihenomenon, which is of great importance in 
genetics is known as “crossing over” (^^). 

Variability — By variability is understood the fact that the 

individuals belonging to any species are not all alike. Frequently 
the variability is only apparent, the species not having been properly 
defined. Thus in Rosa, Bubus, Draba verna, etc., there are many 
species that closely resemble one another. The impression given of a 
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varying” species is in these cases a completely false one 3 each 
or the “ ELEMENTARY SPECIES ”, of which the “ COLLECTIVE SPECIES ” 
is composed, proves to be constant and does not exhibit transitions to 
the other elementary species. Such cases are to be left out of 
consideration here. We are concerned with the most strictly limited 
species, if possible with the descendants of a single self-fertilised 
an 4 therefore homozygotic plant constituting what is known as a 
pure line (Johannsen). It is found that these also vary. The 
process of variation and the varieties can be traced to two causes 



Fia 271.— Diagrams to illustiate “ciossing over 


and are therefore distinguished as modifications and i\iutations. 
To these must be added the combinations originating from crossing. 

Modipications. — This name is gnen to variations which have 
been produced by external factors. It has already lieen pointed out 
(p. 283 ff.) in what way innumerable external factois influence the form 
of the plant In order to ascertain the full rapacity for modification 
of any plant it is necessary to cultivate it under all conditions under 
which it can exist. Such investigations ha\e been carried out with 
success by Klebs. If it were possible to giow two plants of the 
same origin under completely identical conditions they would neces- 
sarily be indistinguishable. In practice this is never possible, and 
therefore the homozygotic indiv^iduals of a pure line show many 
quantitative differences even under the most uniform cultivation 
possible. For example, the seed^ of a pure line of Bean can be sorted 
into a number of groups according to their weights, and the number 
in each group or category ascertained. The result of such an 
investigation is the rurve in Fig, 272, which show’^s that the weight- 
categories that occur most frequently aie those closest to ^lie average 
weight, and that the farther a category is irom the av eragi the fewer 
are the individuals belonging to it. Practically all statistical investi- 
gations of variation conform to this result. The variation curves 
thus obtained agree more or less closely with the so-tailed curve of 
chance. This is readily understood, for there are ahvays several 
external factors acting which may result in either an increase or 
diminution of the size, number, or weight of the beans under 
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consideration. Only chance decides which effect takes place. Thus 
only rarely will all the factors make for diminution or all the factors 
for increase ; more frequently the factors will be combined so as to 
determine an intermediate result. If a seed of a pure line is sown 
it is indifferent whether one starts from a small, medium, or large 
specimen. The variation curve of the next generation will not differ 
from that of the generation to which the seed belonged. Such 
modifications persist only as long as, or but little longer than, the 
action of the causes giving rise to them. 

Practical experience seems at first sight to contradict this 
result. In the process of selection a plant wdlh special properties 
is chosen from a large number 
and the same characters appear 
to recur frequently in its 
descendants. This depends on 
the fact that in this case a 
single pure line has been isolated 
from what was really a mixture 
of a number of different races 
or lines. The characteristic 
properties of the selected line 
arc continued in the descend- 
ants. If the material to begin 
with is really pure, selection 
has no effect. 

Combinations. — Pure lines 
can only be maintained by 
continuing self-fertilisation or 
by vegetative propagation. On 
cross-pollination, even between 
the pure lines of the same 
species, heterozygotes usually 
result. The determinants and 



Weight in Centigrammes. 

Fig. 272, — Variation curve of the weights of Beans 
of a pure lino (Johannskn's Jjiue K). (After 
Baur.) 


characters of the pure lines are variously mingled in such individuals. 
This form of variation is superficially not distinguishable from modi- 
fication, for it may also show the curve of chance. It is, however, 
essentially different ; for the different individuals have arisen by 
the mingling of determinants and their subsequent segregation accord- 
ing to Mendelian laws. This form of variation, which is inheritable, 
is termed combination. 

Mutations (122) are variations that are distinguished from com- 
binations in not having arisen by hybridisation, but resemble them in 
being inherited. Mutations can only be recognised with certainty 
under experimental conditions when in the descendants of a pure line 
individuals appear which possess a new character or are wanting in 
a ch^^racter of the parent organism, the departure being maintained 
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in their offspring. The appearance of such mutations has been 
frequently observed in cultures. Bauk found on an average 2 per 
cent of mutants in the seedlings of his cultures of Aiitirrliinum. It is also 
highly probable that many variations met with in Nature should be 
regarded as mutations. Thus, for example, Chelidonium lacmiaturrij a 
mutation of Chelidonium majus with incised leaves, was found at 
Heidelberg in 1590 (Fig. 273). Fragraria monophijlla, which was first 



Fio. 273. — Habit of 1, Chelidonmm majus; 2, Chihdonmm majus lacimatum, (After Ljhmann.) 


noticed in 1761, iliffers from the ancestral form of the Strawberry 
in ha^ ing simple instead of trifoliate leaves. The remarkable 
Nicotiana tabacum vb'gimca apetala, which arose in a culture of Klebs, 
must be placed here. Many such mutations have appeared more than 
once, and this holds also for mutants arising in cultures. Mutants 
remain constant if self-pollinated. These forms usually only differ 
from the parent form in a single character. In the great majority of 
cases this behaves as a recessive character when the mutant is crossed 
with the form from which it arose. But mutations are also known 
which behave as dominants. 

Many cultivated plants are mutations in a single character The 
incised-leaved form already mentioned is of this nature. Other 
examples are the races of trees with wt oping or pyramidal growth, 
and plants with narrow, curly, or reddish leaves. These make their 
appearance especially as seedlings, but in some cases arise vegetatively 
as lateral branches (vegetative mutation). 

It is easy to see tliat such forms will usually be heterozygotio. If of sexual 
origin they can only be hornozygotic when both the sexual cells concerned had 
mutated in the same way ; if of vegetative origin only if tke mutation affects alike 
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the two corresponding genes of > diploid cell. Both these occurrences will 
obviously be exceptional. Thus in the cultures oi Ant'^rrhinuTn^ already referred 
to, Baur found only 0*05 homozygot:c mutants per 1000 seedlings. 

Other mutations are known, some of which differ profoundly from those dealt 
with above. It is only possible to mention here the fact that a mutant may differ froni 
the parent form in the number of its chromosomes. Thus these may be doubled 
and the difference may be manifested in the increased size of the plant. A special 
category of mutation-like variations are those known in Oenothera lamai cJciana 
and some other species of the genus. They are of historical intere^^t for it was in 
them that De Vries first observed the origin of new forms. But it is difficult now 
to term these variants true mutations, since Oc iothera lamarckiana is evidently a 
hybrid with the peculiarity that its pare t forms are no longer capable of 
existence. 

Origin of Species — It is only to be noted in this place that, 

so far as can be seen at present, only mutations and combinations can 
be concerned in the production of species, since they only are inherited. 


SECTION III 
MOVEMENT 

Phenomena of movement are met with in the living plant not less 
generally than those of metabolism and development. Metabolism is 
associated with a continual movement of the raw food-materials, which 
are absorbed, and of the products of metabolism. These movements 
have already been dealt with sufficiently in the first section. In 
addition there exist a number of visible alterations of position exhibited 
either by the whole plant or by its several organs ; these movements 
are, it is true, often very slow but sometimes are quite sudden. 

Protoplasm itself is capable of different movements both, in the 
naked condition and when enclosed by a cell-wall (cf. p. 12). 
Multicellular plants, however, as a rule ultimately attach themselves, 
by means of roots or other organs, to the place of germination, and so 
lose for ever their power of change of position. Instead of this they 
usually possess the power of changing the position and direction of 
their organs by means of curvature. In this way the organs are 
brought into positions necessary or advantageous for the performance 
of their functions. By this means, for example, the stems are directed 
upwards, the roots downwards ; the upper sides of the leaves are turned 
towards the light, climbing plants and tendrils twined about a support, 
and the stems of seedlings so curved that they break through the soil 
without injury to the young leaves. 

Movements of locomotion and movements of curvature have thus 
to be distinguished. 
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I. MOVEMENTS OF LOCOMOTION 
A. Meehanism of Movements of Locomotion 

Changes of position are brought about by amoeboid movemeint, 
CILIARY MOVEMENT, and the MOVEMENT OF PROTOPLASM IN CELLS 
WITH CELL-WALLS. 

The creeping mov^ements of naked protoplasts, such as are shown 
by an amoeba or plasmcdium, in the protrusion, from one or more 
sides, of protuberances which ultimately draw after them the whole 
protoplasmic body, or are themselves again drawn in, are distinguished 
as AMOEBOID MOVEMENTS. These movements resemble, externally, the 
motion of a drop of some viscous fluid on a surface to which it does 
not adhere, and are assumed to be due to surface tension, which the 
protoplasm can at different points increase or diminish by means 
of its quality of irritability. 

By means of local changes of surface-tension, similar amoeboid movements ^ 
Are also exhibited by drops of lifeless fluids, such as drops of oil in soap solution, 
drops of an oily emulsion in water, or drops of mercury in 20 per cent solution of 
potassium nitrate in contact with crystals of potassium bichi ornate. 

In the swimming movements by means of cilia on the other 
hand, the whole protoplasmic body is not involved, but it possesses 
special organs of motion in the form of whip-like flagella or CILIA. 
These, which are so delicate as to be difficult to see even with high 
magnifications, may be one, two, four, or more in number, and arranged 
in various ways (Figs. 218, 220). They extend througli the cell- wall 
when this is present and move very rapidly in the water, imparting 
considerable velocity to the protoplast. The minute swarm-spores of 
Fuligo varians traverse 1 mm. (sixty times their own length) in a 
second, those of Ulvd 0'15 mm., while others move more slowly. The 
Vibrio of Cholera, one of the most rapidly moving bacteria, takes 22 
seconds to traverse a millimetre. 

The cilia not only give li^e to a forward movement, either in a straight or 
spiral line, but cause the whole organism to revolve around its longitudinal axis. 
In Spirillum it was found by Metzxeu that 40 levoliitioiis of the cilia and 13 of 
the bacterium as a whole took place in each second. Tlie details of the activity of 
cilia exhibit considerable variety. A swimming movement can be effected even by 
a simple oscillation of a (Mived cilium surrounded by a conical sheath. In other 
cases, however, the cilium has the form of a s<‘rew. which like tlie screw or 
propeller of a ship, determines by the direction oi lotation a movement forwards or 
backwards. While the propellei is attached to an axis and mov ed b\ the rotation 
of the latter, the cilium, which is attached by its base to tiie organism, has to 
continually reproduce its sciew-like shajie during inc movement. Accordint^ to 
BdTSCHLi this occurs by a spirally running line of maximum contraction continudly 
moving round the cilium. It is not possible to enter fuither here into other and 
more complicated types of ciliary movement. t 
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^ Diatoms exhibit a ditferent cU. -i of movements. The Diatoms which have a 
slit or raphe in the siliceous cell-wall glide along, usual!- in a line with their 
longitudinal axis, and change the direction of their movemeiiis by oscillatory 
motions. From the manner in which small particles in their neighbourhood are 
set in motion, it is concluded that there exists a current of protoplasm, which .• 
extends to the outside through the raphe; this, according to 0. MOller, is the 
cause of the movement The cells of Desmidiaceae ellect their peculiar 

movements by local excretions of mucilage. The Oscillarieae appear to behave 
similarly C^). 

In addition to such changes of place of whole cells there are also 
movements of the protoplasm within the cell- all. Of these move- 
ments ROTATION and CIRCULATION (cf. p. 13) have to be distinguished. 

In these movements the outermost layer of pi-doplasm in contact with the cell- 
wall remains at rest ; the movement cannot thus be coinjyared to that of an 
amoeba enclosed in a cell. The movement continues when the protoplasm has 
been detached from the cell- wall. Its cause must be looked for in changes of the 
surface- tensions between the protoplasm and the cell-sap. 


B. The Conditions of Locomotion 

Since these movements are due to protoplasm and its organs it 
will be readily understood that they depend on the general conditions 
for the life of the protoplasm. The existence and the activity of all 
these movements thus depend especially on a favourable temperature, 
and in aerobic plants (cf. p, 271) on the presence of free oxygen. The 
protoplasmic movement can, however, continue for weeks in the absence 
of oxygen in the ease of facultative anaf^robes like Nitella, Certain 
bacteria that are obligate anaerobes lose their motility on the entrance 
of oxygen ; on the other hand, aerobic Bacteria which have ceased to 
move in the absence of oxygen resume their movement when a supply 
of this gas is available (p. 241). On overstepping the minimum or the 
maximum for these factors a loss of motility or a condition of rigor 
results. Thus we speak of cold-rigor, heat rigor, etc. This condition 
can he removed by a return of the favourable conditions, hut if it lasts 
long enough will ultimately lead to death. 

In some cases it is sufficient that these general conditions of life 
should he present, hut in others the movement only results on the 
application of special external stimuli. 

Fit'J’IiNG has recently shown that the cells of Vallisneria exhibit no movements 
in pure water, but only when various substances are dissolved in it. By far the 
most etfective among those substances which he investigated are the amino-acids. 
Even the slightest trace starts the movement, the threshold lying as deep as in 
the case of many animal hormones. One milligramme dissolved in 30-80 litres of 
water corresponds to this lower limit. This means that, if the calculation is based 
on the volume of an average sized cell of the mesophyll of Vallisneria^ the one 
ten-billionth of a milligramme is effective Light also has a great influence 

on the movement of protoplasm. In cells of Vallisneria, which have become 
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stifficiently accustomed to*tbe dark, relatively small amounts of light will call 
forth protoplasmic movements. With an intensity of light amounting to 22*2 
metre-candles the time of illumination need only be 80 seconds. Even a light of 
0*6 metre-candle, if allowed to act for a sufficient time, will start the movement. 
It has been found that the movements of some bacteria are awakened by light, or 
by a sufficient concentration of the medium. 

In giving a definite direction to movements of locomotion, 
external stimuli play a very special part. In the absence of such 
directive stimuli motile organisms move without a destination. 

C. Tactic Movements 

The main directive stimuli are one-sided illumination and dissolved 
substances unequally distributed through the water. The directive 
movements brought about by such factors are termed tactic ; that 
effected by light is phototaxis, and that by dissolved substances 
chemotaxis. (Other tactic movements, see p. 333.) 

The resulting movements bring the freely motile plant or the 
motile organ of a cell either towards or away from the stimulus ; in 
the former case the taxis is positive, and in the latter negative. The 
nature of the reaction frequently depends not only on the object, but 
on the external conditions. 

A distinction is made between topic reactions in wliich, owing to local differ- 
ences of the strength of the stimulus, the reacting organism orientates itself and 
moves in the direction of the effective stimulus, and phobic reactions in which a 
variation in the strength or quality of the stimulus results in a movement which 
is against the stimulus but not in a definite direction. 


1. Photo taxis 

Phototactic movements may be best observed when a glass vessel 
containing water in which are Volvocineae or swarm-spores of algae 
is exposed to one-sided illumination from a window. After a short 
time the uniform green tint of the water disappears, since the motile 
organisms have all accumulated at the better-illuminated side of the 
vessel. If the latter is turned through an angle of 180° the algae 
hasten to the side which is now illuminated. If, however, a stronger 
light, such as direct sunlight, is allowed to fall on the vessel the same 
organisms which till now have reacted positively become negatively 
phototactic and swim away from the source of light. Other external 
factors may have a similar effect. 

In some organisms without chlorophyll, suchastheplasmodiaof the Myxomycetes, 
there is usually only a negative reaction, even to light of low intensity. There are 
also colourless organisms whicli have a positive phototactic reaction. 

In the case of phototaxis both phobic and topic reactions are known. Certain 
bacteria especially react in a purely phobotactic manner, responding by a move 
ment backwards to the change from light to darkness. They thus remain in an 
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illuminated spot, since wlien tkei. movement takes them into the dark they 
move back. Other phobotactic organisms, e.g. Eiiylenc, often react in an 
apparently topotactic manner (pseudo-topotactic), since, owing t^ their morpho- 
logical and physiological asymmetry, successive phobotactic reactions may lead 
to their placing themseb’^es in the direction of the light. The purely topotactic 
organisms {e.g. Volvox). which, owing to localised differences in the strength of 
the stimulus in their bodies, move towards the direction of the stimulns, may also 
show a})parently phobic reactions (pseudo-phobotactic reactions). This happens 
when the conditions of topotaxis, the local differences in strength of stimulus, are 
somewhat wanting, e.g. when a stimulus acts on all sides. Both pseudo-to] otactic 
and purely tojiotactic organisms exhibit positi. e and nesjative ])hototaxis. If rays 
of light fall in various directions simuh^aneouoly on such organisms they move in 
the line of the resultant light. This “law of the resultant” holds not merely as 
regards direction but also as regards intensity. 

Under experimental conditions with convergent light it is possible to induce 
negatively topotactic swarm-spores to move to brighter and brighter zones in 
increasing their distance from the source of light. But in Nature the phototactic 
movements of organisms doubtles:^ lead them to positions of o|)timal brightness. 

A very striking example of photoiaxis is afforded by the chloro- 
plasts, the mechanism of the movements of which is still quite un- 
known These movements have the result of bringing the chloro- 

phyll-grain into such a position that it can obtain an optimal amount 
of light. This object is sometimes attained by rotation of the chloro- 
plast, and sometimes by its movement to another position in the cell. 

In the filamentous Alga Mesocarp^is, the chloroplast has the form of a single 
plate suspended length-wise in each cylindrical ceil. In light of moderate intensity 
they place themselves transversel.y to the source of light, so that they are fully 
illuminated (transverse position) ; when, on the other hand, they are exposed to 
direct sunlight, the chlorophyll plates are so turned that their edges are directed 
towards the source of light (profile position). 

In the leaves of mosses and of the higher plants and in fern prothalli change in 
position of the numerous chloroplasts is effected by their movement in relation to 
the walls of the cells. In moderate light the chloroplasts are crowded along 
the walls which are at right angles to the direction of the rays of light (Fig. 274 T). 
They, however, quickly pass over to the walls parallel to the rays of light as soon 
as the light becomes too intense, and so retreat as far as possible from its action 
(Fig. 274 S). In darkness or in weak light the chloroplasts group themselves in 
still a third way (Fig. 274 N), determined by chemotactic influences from neigh- 
bouring cells. 

In correspondence with the changes in the position of the chloroplasts, the 
colouring of green organs naturally becomes modified. In direct sunshine they 
appear lighter, in diffused light a darker green. The form of the chlorophyll- 
grains themselves undergoes modification durag changes in their illumination ; in 
moderate light they become flattened, while in light of greater intensity they are 
smaller and thicker. 


2. Chemotaxis 

Chemotaxis results, as mentioned above, from tbe unequal distribu- 
tion of substances dissolved in water. Positive chemotaxis leads to 
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the irritable plants accumulating in the region of higher concentration 
of the chemotactie material. 

Such substances are of definite nature. Thus, for example, many 
bacteria are ** attracted ” by particular organic or inorganic food- 
materials, e.g, peptone, sugar, meat-extract, phosphates, etc., while 

they are “ repelled ’’ by other substances 
such as acids and alkalies. While the 
chemotaxis here serves the process of 
nutrition, its use is different in the case 
of spermatozoids ; these male sexual 
cells are thus attracted to the egg-cells. 
Fig 356 shows the chemotactie attrac- 
tion of the spermatozoids by the female 
sexual cell of Edocarpus. Nuclei and 
chloroplasts may also show chemotactie 
movements. 

The positive chemotaxis of motile 
organisms has been demonstrated since 
the time of Pfeffer by mounting the 
chemotactically irritable organisms in 
water under a cover-glass, and intro- 
ducing beneath this a capillary tube 
filled with the chemotactie substance. 
After a short time there is an accumu- 
lation of the chemotactie organisms 
in, and at the mouth of, the capillary 
tube. 

Some of the organisms \\hen they have 
entered ohe field of diffusion place themselves 
in the direction of the giadient and move 
directly toward') the centre ot diffusion (topic 
reaction). Otheis ainve by chance at the 
mouth of the capillaiy tube and aie then 
pi evented from moving away by a phobic 
reaction. 

The spermatozoids of Ferns are 
attracted to the neck of the archegonium 
by malic acid or its salts , the same result 
comes about in the L} topods from citric acid, m the Mosses from cane- 
sugar and in the Marchantiaceae from albn^nir]. Frequently the most 
minute amounts of the substance are effective. Thus a 0 001% solution 
of malic acid is sufficient to attract the fern spermatozoids swimming in 
pure water. This minimal concentration of the chemotactie substance 
which determines by means of the capillary method a recognisable 
accumulation of the chemotacucally sensitive organisms is termed the 
stimulus- threshold. The chemotactie movements ohly take place when 





Fia 27 1 — V arymg positions t aken by the 
chlorophyll grains in the cells of 
Lenina ti isuha irulluniiiiation of differ* 
put intensity. T, in diffuse daylight , 
S, m direct sunlight, N, at night 
liio airows iTid ate the diiection of 
the light (After Stahl ) 
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the distribution of the chemotactically active substance is uiie<^iial and 
a diffusion gradient exists. But homogeneous solutions of the chemo- 
tactic substances are not without influence, for they diminish the 
sensibility of the organisms. By employing a homogeneous solution* 
of the chemotactic substance the stimulus-threshold of the organism is 
raised ; this follows a definite law. Thus in the case of thi sperraato- 
zoids of ferns the following values were found by PFErriiR : 

Soiniulus-tlireshold. 

In water 0 -001% malic acid 

,, 0*0005% malic acid . . . 0*tj5% 

0-001% O-Or.% ,, ,, 

,, 0-01% 0*3% 

This shows that the same relation must always hchl between the solution 
around the organisms and that acting chemotactically on them ; the 
latter must be 30 times more concentrated than the former. This 
is known by the name of Weber’s law and closely resembles the law 
of the same name in psycho-physics. 

If chernotaxis is determined by oxygen it is called AEROTAXIS. 
It has been seen that bacteria which react in this way can be used to 
demonstrate the liberation of oxygen in carbon-assimilation (p. 241). 
In this case there is a positive aerotaxis of typical aerobionts, but on 
the other hand true anaerobionts exhibit a negative chernotaxis. 
Certain bacteria which are adapted to live at definite low pressures 
of oxygen can react to concentrations of this gas by positive or 
negative movements and thus seek out their optimal pressure of 
oxygen. 

The phenomenon of hydrotaxls, a directive movement due to the unequal 
distribution of water-vapour in the air, may be associated with chernotaxis. A 
positive hydrotaxis is shown by the plasmodia of Myxomycetes, and this passes 
into negative hydrotaxis at the time of spore-formation. 

There are many other tactic movements in addition to tliose that have been 
mentioned. Osmotaxis is the term employed wlien the assembling of motile 
organism-s is brought about not by the chemical nature of a solution but simply by 
its concentration. In thermotaxis it is the unequal distribution of heat, in 
GALVANOTAXIS the electric current, and in rheotaxis water -currents which 
determine the movements of the organisms 

II. MOVEMENTS OF CURVATURE 

The kinds of curvature which may take place in the organs of 
atUched plants are illustrated by Fig. 275. A four-angled prism 
is of equal length along each of its angles. If it is bent in one plane 
the angles of the concave side must become markedly shorter than 
those of the convex side. An elongation of one side or a shortening of 
the other side or simultaneous lengthening of one side and shortening 
of the opposite side must lead to curvature. Wh'en in this process of 
bending the column remains in one plane, it is spoken of simply as 
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curved. When, however, it passes out of the one plane so that the 
bending follows a line oblique to the longitudinal axis it is spirally 
wound {IV). Lastly, when the column remains as a whole straight 
but its angles follow spiral lines, it is termed twisted {III)- The 
torsion comes about by a difference in length between the middle line 
and the angles ; all the latter are of equal length. 

Ways in which Curvatures are produced. — In the production of 
curvatures we are always concerned, as has just been shown, with 
changes in the dimensions of an organ due to unequal lengthening or 
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Fig. ‘JT.O.— Four-aii<;le<3 })rism. 7, Straight ; II, curved ; 
III, twisted; IT, spirally wound. 


shortening. In bringing about these changes in dimension the follow- 
ing means are employed by the plant : 

1. Growth. This can only lead to elongation. 

2. Turgor-pressure. This can effect an elongation or a shortening 

according as it is increased or diminished. 

3. Variations in the amount of water in the cell-wall or in dead 

cells. These also can effect either elongation or shortening. 

According to the means employed in altering the dimensions, 
the curvatures of plants may be divided into growth-curvatures, 
VARIATION MOVEMENTS DEPENDING ON TURGESCENCE, and HYGROSCOPIC 
MOVEMENTS. Since growth and turgor-pressure are vital phenomena, 
i.e. are essentially influenced by the living protoplasm, they will be 
treated below along with the locomotory movements which are 
dependent on the living substance of the plant. The hygroscopic 
movements, on the other hand, are not vital phenomena ; they may 
occur in living organs, but equally well in dying or dead organs, and 
are brought about exclusively by external factors. The protoplasm 
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only plays a part in these movements ‘in that it has led to such a 
construction of the organs that changes in the amount of water present 
produce curvatures and not a simple change in length. 

A. Hygroscopic Movements 

Two quite distinct types of movement are included in the 
hygroscopic movements. In the first, which are termed imbibition 
MECHANISMS the cell-walls increase in size on swelling or contract 
on shrinking. 

The SM^elling depends on the fact that the w ater of imbibition is 
not contained in cavities like those in a porous body (such as a sponge 
or a piece of plaster of Paris) that contain the capillary water, but 
in being absorbed has to force apart tljc minute particles of the cell- 
wall. Conversely these particles approach one another again when 
the imbibition water evaporates and shrinking takes place. When on 
different sides of an organ there are cell- walls or layers of the wall 
which differ in their powers of imbibition, curvatures must take place 
every time the organ is moistened or dries. Though we are here 
dealing with purely physical phenomena, they may possess great 
importance for the plant. 

The rupture of ripe seed -vessels, as well as their dehiscence by the opening of 
S}»ecial apertures, is a consequence of the unequal contraction of the cell-walls due 
to desiccation. At the same time, by the sudden relaxation of the tension, the 
seeds are often shot out to a great distance {Euphorbia, Geranium, etc.). This 
dehiscence on drying is termed xerochasy, and is contrasted with the opening of 
the fruits and dispersal of the seeds in some desert plants when they are moistened 
(hygbochasy). The best example of this is the fruit of Mesemhryanthemum 
linguiforme. The behaviour of the “ Kose of Jericho ” {Anastatica hierochuntica) 
is similar. The whole plant when fruiting dries up, and owing to the unequal 
shortening of the upper and under sides of the branches becomes contracted into a 
spherical mass. On the addition of water, the plant resumes its original form, [its 
fruits open and shed the seeds which are thus under favourable conditions for 
germination. With Anastatica some other plants {c.g. Odontospermum) may be 
mentioned, to some of which the name Rose of Jericho is also applied. In certain 
fruits not only curvatures but torsions are produced as the result of changes in the 
amount of water they contain, e,g, Erodium gruinum (Fig. 276), Stipa pennata, 
Avena sferilis ; by means of these, the seeds bury themselves in the earth. If a 
partial fruit of Erodium having the form of Fig. 276 A is laid flat on the soil it 
starts a boring movement into the latter owing to differences in the water-content 
of the air. The obliquely backwardly directed hairs on the fruit lead to the 
movement being downwards into the ground. 

The opening or closing of the moss sporogonium is, in like manner, due to the 
hygroscopic movements of the teeth of the peristome surrounding the mouth of 
the capsule. In the case of the Equisetaceae the outer walls of the spores them- 
selves take the form of four arms, which, like elaters, are capable of active 
movements. 

In order to call forth imbibition movements the actual presence of liquid water 
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is not necessary, foj* the cell- walls have the power of absoibing moisture from the 
air. They are ^hygroscopic, and such structures as the ffuit of Erodium are used 
tOv^Bstimate the humidity of the air in hygrometers and weather-glasses. 

The mechanisms which depend on the cohesive power of water 
are distinguished from those depending on imbibition. The cohesion 
MECHANISMS were previously confounded with the latter, from 
which they differ in that, even during the movement, the cell-walls 
remain saturated with water. It is the lumen of the cell which 

diminishes in size when the loss 



A B 


Fig. 276. — Partial fruit of Erodium gruimnn. 
A, in the dry condition, coiled ; B, moi'^t 
and elongated. (After Noll.) 


of water, on which the movement 
depends, occurs. A good example 
is afforded by the movements of the 
sporangium of the Polypodiaceae on 
drying. The sporangia are stalked, 
biconvex bodies containing the spores 
within a wall composed of one layer 
of cells. While the rest of the wall 
is composed of thin-walled cells, one 
row of peculiarly thickened cells 
forms a vertically placed semicircle 
(Fig. 277 1 a). The cells of this 
ANNULUS (Fig. 277, 2) have their 
outer walls thin, the lateral walls 
increasingly tliickened from the out- 
side inwards, and the inner walls 
thick. On exposure to dry air the 
cells of the annulus gradually lose 
the contained water. The watery 
contents do not, however, separate 
from the cell-wall nor does a rupture 
occur in the liquid, since the adhesion 
to the wall and the cohesion of the 
molecules of water is very great, 
amounting to more than 300 atmo- 
spheres. A deformation of the cell- 
wall, therefore, follows the dimin- 


ishing water-content ; the thin outer 
wall (Fig. 277,^ 3) is pulled inwards, thus ap])roximating the thickened 
lateral walls. Theie thus comes about an energetic one-sided shortening 
of the annulus which leads to the slow opening of the sporangium. 
The majority of the spores remain still attached to the sporangia! 
wall. With further loss of water the contained water ultimately 
tears apart from the wall, and the cells of the annulus resume 
their original form. Since this occurs suddenly, the maiority of 
the spores are forcibly thrown out, as the sporangium again closes. 
Ihis catapult-hke mechanism scatters the spores to a considerable 
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distance and increases the ch^iice of their finding suitable conditions 
for germination. • 

The sporangia of other \ ascular Cryptogams and the walls of 
pollen- sacs afford in their opening other examples of cohesion- 
mechanisms. Many hygroscopic curvatures also depend on the 
co-operation of movements depending on imbibition and on cohesion. 


B. Movements of Curvature in the Living Plant 

As in the case of plants which exhibit active locomotion, the 
phenomena of movement iii attached plants may occur when all 
the general conditions of vital phenomena are present, but sometimes 



Fi(? 277. -1. sporangium of a Polypodiacpous F<nn. (After Jost.) 2. Cells of annulus in original 
position. 3. After partial evaporation of the water filling them (w) ; the upper cell -wall (o) is 
curved in, while the lower (w) retains its original length. (2, 3 after Noll.) 


only when a particular factor (stimulus) is acting. The latter deter- 
mines either the amount of the curvature only or its direction also. 
Movements which take place without such specific external stimuli 
are termed autonomic, while the others are termed induced or 
PARATONIO movements. 


1 . Autonomic Movements of Curvature 

The growth of the shoot or root in a straight line (with 
the characteristic grand period of growth, dependent, as has been 
shown, wholly on internal causes) is an autonomic movement. A 
number of growth-curvatures or nutations are associated with this 
growth, and it might almost be said that there is hardly such a thing 
as growth in a straight line. The tips of the organs describe extra- 

7 
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^Kiiaarily irregular curves in space ; they exhibit “ circumnutations,” 
as was discovered by Darwin. While these curvatures are usually so 
slight as not to be perceptible without the aid of special methods, cases 
exist in which organs exhibit very conspicuous, striking, and regular 
autonomic growth-curvatures. 

When the unequ tl growth is not confined to one side, but occurs alternately on 
different sides of an organ, the nutations which result seem even more remarkable. 
Such movements are particularly apparent in the flower-stalk of an Onion, which, 
although finally erect, in a half-grown state often curves over so that its tip touches 
the ground. This extreme curvature is not, however, of long duration, and the 
flower-stalk soon becomes erect again and bends in another direction. 

If the line of greatest growth advances in a definite direction around the 
stem, the apex of the latter will exhibit similar rotatory movements (revolving 
nutation). This form of nutation is especially maiked in the tendrils and shoots 
of climbing plants, and facilitates their coming in contact with a support. 

Among autonomic movements of curvature an important place is 
occupied by a number which are shown in the development of shoots, 
leaves and flowers. These have of late been specially investigated by 
OoEBEL who has given them the appropriate name of ‘‘unfolding 
movements.’’ 

The unfolding of most leaf and flow er buds, for example, is a nutation move- 
ment which is induced by the more vigorous grow^th of the upper side of the young 
leaves (epinasty). The same unequal growth, in this case of the under side, mani- 
fests itself most noticeably in the unrolled leaves of Ferns and many Cycadeae 
(hyponasty). The stems of many seedlings are, on their emergence from the seeds, 
strongly curved, and this aids them in breaking through the soil 

Besides these nutations which result from growth, AUTONOMIC 
VARIATION MOVEMENTS are also met with, though less commonly. 
They are almost confined to foliage leaves, and indeed to those which 
have pulvini at the base of the petiole and of its further ramifications. 
Pulvini occur especially in Leguminosae and Oxalideae, also in Marsilia, 
and are characterised by a structure which corresponds to their par- 
ticular function. 

In the ordinary parenchymatous cell the cell- wall, owing to its growth in 
thickness, ceases to be stretched ^ on plasmolysis it therefore does not contract in 
the same degree in full-grown cells as it does in growing cells (of. Fig. 283 ). Con- 
versely on an increase of the internal pressure the w’all only becomes slightly 
stretched. In some cases, however, and the piilvinus is an example, the cell-walls 
even in their fully-grown state are considerably distended by the turgor-pressure. 
This is shown not only by their behaviour on plasmoly.-is, but also by the 
persistence of marked tissue-tensions. A pulvinus of one of the Leguminosae, 
such as the Kidney Bean, has the vascular bundles and the sclerench^a which 
are peripherally arran^d in the leaf-stalk (Fig. 27s, 1), united to form a central and 
easily-bent strand ; this is surrounded by a thick zone of parenchyma (Fig. 278, 2, 3) 
If the middle sheet of tissue is cut out from a pulvinus isolated by two transverse 
sections (Fig. 278, 4), the bulging of the cortical parenchyma both above and 
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below shows the considerable tension. On splitting the T^ortion of the pulvinus 
longitudinally as in Fig. 278, 5, the tendency towards expansion of the parenchyma, 
especially of its middle layers, is very clearly shown. 

It will now be readily seen that an increase in turgescence on all sides will- 
increase the tension between the vascular bundle and the parenchyma and thus 
increase the rigidity of the pulvinus. On the other hand, an increase of the turgor- 
pressure on one side or a diminution on the other side, or the occurrence of both these 
changes together, will cause a lengthening of the one side and a snortening of the 
other side which naturally eurvoe the pulvinus. The \asciilar bundle is ^ ,ssively 



Fi(!. 27s. If Transversf! section through the petiole of the Bean. The same through the pul- 

vinus. *S, I.ongitudinal se»-tion througli the pulvinus and its eontinuation into the petiole. 
4, Slice througli middle of pulvinus placed in water; 1% cortical parenchyma; (/, vascular 
bundle. 5, The same after separation of cortex from vascular bundle. (4 and 5 after Sachs. 
All slightly enlarged.) 

bent, and undergoes no alteration in length. The passive movement of the part 
of the leaf attached to the pulvinus is due to the curvature of the pulvinus. 

Autonomic variation movements arc probably present in all leaves 
provided with pulvini, but only attain a striking degree in a few 
plants. 

Thus the small lateral leaflets of Desmodinm gyrans move uniformly or move 
interruptedly in elongated ellipses. At higher temperatures (SO-Sh" C.) the move- 
ment is very rapid, the course being completed in lialf a minute. The movement 
of the leaflets of Oxalis kedysaroides is still more rapid, tiie tip moving through 
0-5-1 -5 cm. in one or a few seconds. While the autonomic movements of these 
two plants do not appear to be affected by light, those of TrifoUtim praiense are 
completely suppressed in light. In the dark, however, the terminal leaflet 
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exhibits oscillatory movoraents with an amplitude that may exceed 120'’ ; these are 
regularly repeated in periods of two to four hours. 

As has been pointed out the external factors on which life is 
dependent (p. 202) must be present in sufficient degree for these 
curvatures to take place. Overstepping the maximum or the minimum 
for external factors leads to conditions of rigor in which no movements 
take place. Thus a condition of rigor due to cold, heat, darkness, 
dryness, etc., can be recognised. Injurious chemical influences 
(poisonous effects) also lead to a condition of rigor. 


2, Paratonie Movements (Stimulus Movements) 

In the induced or paratonie movements an external factor always acts 
as a stimulus and starts the movement. By means of these movements 
attached organisnis bring their organs into the positions in which 
their functions can be best carried out. If the organs of a seedling 
continued to grow on in the directions which have been accidentally 
brought about on sowing the seed, the root would often grow into the 
air and the shoot into the soil. 

Light, heat, gravity, and chemical or mechanical influences of the 
most various kinds enable the plant to orientate itself in its environ- 
ment. The different organs of a plant often show quite different re- 
actions to the same external stimulus. Thus the stem and root, while 
both tending to place themselves in the direction of the rays of light, 
usually grow towards or away from its source respectively ; the leaves, 
on the other hand, place their flat surfaces at right angles to the incident 
rays. The mode of reaction is not determined once and for all, but 
can be profoundly modified. The tone of the plant is thus altered, 
the change being brought about by either internal or external factors. 

Those movements which bring about a ])articular position with 
regard to the direction of action of the stimulus may be grouped 
together as movements of orientation or tropisms. The other 
movements of curvature, leading to the assumptions of definite posi- 
tions with respect to the plant and not to the direction of the stimulus, 
are termed nastic movements. 


(a) Tropisms 

In the movements of orientation we have to distinguish ortho- 
tropic (parallelotropic) and plagiotropie organs. The former place 
themselves in the direction of the stimulus and approach the 
source of the stimulus (positive reaction) or move away from it 
(negative reaction). Plagiotropous organs jdace themselves at right 
angles to the direction of the stimulus or obliquely to its direction. 
The mode of reaction of any particular organ may be changed by 
external or internal factors. The movements of orientation are 
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distinguished as phototropie, geotropic, etc., aecoiding to the stimulus 
bringing them about. 

The tropismsof attached plants correspond to the tactic movements of motile^ 
plants. As in the case of the latter, their significance lies in the attainment of 
favourable conditions of life. The effective stimulus, the positive '^nd negative 
modes of reaction, and the alternation from one to the other are completely 
analogous to the plienomena already described in relation to tactic movements. 


1. Geotro^ism (13'; 

It is a matter of experience that the trunks in a Fir wood are 
all vertical, and therefore parallel to one another ; the branches and 
leaves of .those trees, on the other h-md, take other positions. If, 
instead of a tree, we consider a seedlings for example of the Maize, 
we find that, at any rate to begin with, the organs stand in the 
vertical line. At the same time, we here observe more readily than 
in the case of a tree the totally different behaviour of the root and 
the stem, the former growing vertically dowmwards and the latter 
upwards. If we bring the needling from its natural position and 
lay it horizontally ^ve find that a curvature takes place in both 
organs ; the root curves downwards, and the shoot of the seedling 
upwards. Since these curvatures are not effected at the region 
where the root passes into the shoot, but in the neighbourhood of 
the apices of the two organs, a region of variable length remains 
horizontal, and only the two ends of the plant are brought by 
the curvature back into their natural directions, and continue to 
grow in them. Tiiat this vertical growth of the main root and main 
stem is due to gravity is apparent from direct observation, which 
shows that these organs are similarly orientated all over the globe, 
and lie in the direction of radii of the earth. The only force acting 
e very wdi ere in the direction of the eartVs radius that we know of is 
gravity. Not, however, as a result of this line of thought, but from 
the experiments of Knight (1806), was this knowledge introduced 
into our science. Knight's experiments rest on the following 
consideration. It is evident that gravity can only cause the root to 
grow downwards, and the stem to grow upwards, if the seed is at 
rest and remains in the same relative position to the attractive force 
of the earth. From this Knight conjectured that this influence 
could be removed by the constant and rapid change of position of 
the germinating seed, and that we should further be able to exert an 
opposite effect by means of centrifugal force." He therefore fastened 
a number of germinating seeds in all possible positions at the periphery 
of a wheel, so that the root on emerging would grow outwards, inwards, 
or to the side, and he caused the wheel to rotate round a horizontal axis. 
Since this rotation was very rapid, not only was the one-sided action of 
gravity excluded, but at the same time a considerable centrifugal force 
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was produced, which in its turn influenced the seedlings. The result of 
the experiment was that all the roots grew radially away from, and 
all the shoots radially towards the centre of the wheel. Thus the 
centrifugal force determined the orientation of the seedlings as gravity 
does normally. 

In another experiment Knight allowed gravity and centrifugal 
force to act simultaneously but in different directions on the seed- 
lings. The plants were fastened on a wheel which rotated round a 
vertical axis. When the distance of the plants from the centre and 
the rapidity of rotation were so adjusted that the mechanical effects 
of the centrifugal force and of gravity were equal, the roots grew out- 
wards and downwards at an angle of 45^" and the stem inwards and 
upwards at the same angle. As the rapidity of rotation increased, the 
axis of the seedlings took a position approximating more to the 
horizontal. It results from these experiments that the plant does 
not discriminate between gravity and centrifugal force, and that the 
one can be replaced by the other. Both these forces have this in 
common, that they impart to bodies an acceleration of mass. These 
facts are of the greatest importance for the experimental investigation 
of geotropism, since only the centrifugal force, and not the force of 
gravity can be varied in intensity in the laboratory. 

An essential addition to the fundamental researches of Knight 
was given much later (1874) by the experiments of Sachs. In these 
the plants were rotated round a hoiizontal axis as in Knight^S first 
experiment, but the rotation was slow, taking ten to twenty minutes 
to effect one complete rotation. This is so slow that no appreciable 
centrifugal force is developed. Since, however, by the continual 
rotation any one-sided influence of gravity is eliminated, the roots and 
shoots grow indifferently in the directions which they had at the 
beginning of the experiment. In this experiment Sachs employed 
a piece of apparatus termed the klino^tat. 

The property of plants to take a definite position under the 
influence of terrestrial gravity is termed geotropism. It has been 
seen that there are not only orthotropic organs which place them- 
selves in the direction of gravity, and grow positively geotropically 
(downwards) or negatively geotropically (upwards), but also plagio- 
tropic organs which take up a horizontal or oblique position. The 
positions assumed by the lateral organs are also though as a rule 
not exclusively — determined by gravity. 

All vertically upward -growing organs, whether stems, leaves 
(Liliiflorae), flower -stalks, parts of flowers, or roots (such as the 
respiratory roots of Sormerafia (Fig. 181), Palms, etc.), are negatively 
geotropic. When such negatively geotropic organs are forced out of 
their upright position, they assume it again if still capable of growth. 
In negatively geotropic organs, growth is accelerated on the side 
towards the earth ; on the upper side it is retarded. In consequence 
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of the unequal growth thus induced, the 
erection of the free-growing extremity is 
effected. 

The actual course of the directive movement 
of geotropism, as will he seen from the adjoining 
figure (Fig. 279), does not consist merely of 
a simple, continuous curvature. The numbers 
1'16 show diagram matically, different stages in 
the geotropic erection of a seedling growinp- in 
semi-darkness and placed in a horizontal position 
(No. ] ). The growth in the stem uf the seedling 
is strongest just below the cotyledons, and 
gradually decreases towards the bnse. Tim 
curvature begins accordingly close to the coty- 
ledons, and proceeds gradually down the stem 
until it reaches the lower, no longer elongating, 
portions. Owing to the downward movement of 
the curvature, and partly also to the after-effect 
of the original stimulus, the apical extremit ' 
becomes bent out of the perpendicular (Nos. 7, 8), 
and in this way a curvature in the opposite 
direction takes place. For two reasons this 
excessive curvature must again diminish (13-16) ; 
the stem is now exposed to another geotropic 
stimulus in the opposite direction to the first, 
and this is combined with a tendency to 
straighten, which is termed aittotropism(p. 359). 

In some cases negatively geotropic curvature ^ 
may take place in full-grown (^®®) shoots, i.e. in 
such as no longer exhibit growth in length when 
not geotropically stimulated. Thus in woody 
steins and branches the growdh in length of the 
cambium of the lower side may bring the organ 
into the erect position as a result of geotropism. 
The greater the resistance of the parts which 
have to be passively bent the more slow and 
incomplete will this response be. The so-called 
nodes of grasses, which in leality are leaf- 
cushions, can also be stimulated by geotropism to 
further growth. If the stimulus acts on all sides, 
as when the node is horizcmtally placed and 
rotated on the klinostat, all the parenchymatous 
cells exhibit a uniform elongation. If the node 
is simply placed horizontally the growth is 
limited to the lower side while the upper side is 
passively <'ompressed (Fig. 280). By means of 
such curvatures in one or several nodes grass- 
haulms laid by the wind and rain are again 
brought into the erect position. 

Positive geotropism is exhibited in 



Fio. 279.— Different stages in the pro- 
cess of geotropic movement. The 
figs, res 1-16 indicate successive 
stages in the geotropic curvature of 
a seedling grown in serai-darkness : 
at I, placed horizontally ; at 16 , 
vertical. For description of inter- 
mediate stages see text. (After 
Noll. Diagrammatic.) 
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tap-roots, in many aerial roots, in the plumules of some Lili- 
aceae and in the rhizome of Fucca, All these organs, when placed 
in i any other position, assume a straight downward direction, 
and afterwards maintain it. Positively geotropic, like negatively 
geotropic, movements are possible only through growth. The 
power of a downward curving root-tip to penetrate mercury (speci- 
fically much the heavier), and to overcome the resistant press- 
ure, much greater than its own weight, proves conclusively that 
positive geotropism is a manifestation of an active })rocess. Positive 
geotropic curvature is due to the fact that the growth of an organ 
in length is promoted on the upper side, and retarded on the side 
turned towards the earth 
Fig. 281 represents the course of 
the geotropic curvature in a root. 

Z 


i 
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Fia. 280. — Geotropic erection of a grass-hanlm 
by the curvature of a node. 7, Placed hori- 
zontally, both sides (a, (>)of the node being 
of equal length ; the under side (k) 
lengthened, the upper side (o) somewhat 281.— Geotropic curvature of the roots 

short^^ned by compression ; as a result of of a seetlling of F/cia Faba. I, Placed 

the curvature the grass-haulm has been horizontally ; 7i, after seven hours ; III, 

raised through an angle of 75°. (After after twenty-three hours ; a fixed index. 

Noll.) (Alter Sachs.) 





Most lateral branches and roots of the first order are plagiogeotropic, while 
branches and roots of a liigher order stand out from their parent organ in all direc- 
tions. These organs are only in a position of equilibrium when their 

LONGITUDINAL AXES FORM A DEFINITE ANGLE WITH THE LINE OF THE ACTION OF 
GRAVITY. A Special instance of plagiogeotropisra is exhibited by strictly horizontal 
organs, such as rhizomes and stolons, which,once they ha veattained their properdepth, 
show a strictly transvet:se geotropism (diageotropism). Should the proper depth 
not be attained, the plant tends towards it by up^ ardly or downwardly directed move- 
ments, and then takes on the horizontal growth The oblioue position naturally 
assumed by many organs is in part the result of other influences 

A special form of geotropic orientation is manifested }>y dorsiventral organs, e.g. 
foliage leaves, zygomorphic flowers (p. 69). All such dorsiventral organs, just as 
radial organs that are diageotropic, form a definite angle with the direction of 
gravity, but are only in equilibrium when the dorsal side is uppermost. It is 
immaterial which side of a radially symmetrical organ is uppermost so long as the 
axis of the organ has the correct inclination. In the orientation of dorsiventral 
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organs, not merely simple curvatures but torsions are concerned. The rotation 
of the ovaries of many Orchidaceae, of the Howers of the Lobeliaceae, of 
the leaf-stalks on all hanging or oblique branches, of the reversed leaves (with the 
palisade parenchyma on the under side) of the Alstroemeriae and of Allium 
ursinum^ all afford familiar examples of torsion regularly occurring in the process 
of orientation 

The foliage leaves which possess pulvini must again be specially mentioned 
among doisiventral organs, since they can change their pos’ .ion by geotropic 
variation movements in the fully-grown state. 

Twining* Plants which are found ‘n ^he most various families 
of plants, have shoots which require to grow erect hut are unable to 
support their own weight. The utilisation of a support produced 
by the assimilatory activity of othei plants is a peculiarity they 
possess in common with other climbers, such as tendril- and root- 
climbers. Unlike them, however, the stem-climbers accomplish their 
purpose, not by the hejp of lateral clinging organs, but by the 
capacity of their main stems to twine about a support. The first 
iiiternodet ol young stem-climbers, as developed fiom the subterranean 
organs which contain the reserve food-material, as a rule stand erect. 
With further growth the free end curves energetically to one side and 
iissumes a more or less oblique or horizontal position. At the same time 
the inclined apex begins to revolve in circles like the hand of a watch 
(cf. p. 338). This movement continues from the time of its inception as 
long as the growth of the shoot lasts, and as a rule takes place in a 
definite direction. In the majority of twining plants the circling move- 
ment as seen from above is in the direction opposite to that of the hands 
of a watch (towards the left as we commonly express it). The Hop 
and the Honeysuckle twine to the right, in the direction of the hands 
of a watch. Either direction in different individual plants, and even a 
change of direction in the same individual, have been observed in 
Polygonum Convolvulus and Loasa lateritia. 

The revolving movement is regarded by some authors as purely autonomic ; 
on the other hand, it is held that gravity has a determining influence upon it. 
This disputable question is still unsettled. 

The commencement of the revolving movement does not by itself 
determine a twining movement. This only begins when the shoot 
meets a more or less vertical and not too thick support. This is 
enclosed in loose and at first very horizontal spirals, which gradually 
become more erect and steeper. The plants that circle to the left are 
also left-handed climbers, i.e. the spiral which their stem forms 
(Fig. 282, 1), mounts from the left to the right and, as seen from 
above, against the direction of the hands of a watch. Similarly the 
plants that circle to the right are right-handed climbers (Fig. 282, 2). 
The straightening results from negative geotropism and leads under 
otherwise favourable conditions when the support is subsequently re- 
moved to a complete obliteration of the spiral coils, the straightened 
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stem appearing twisted. If the support is not removed it leads to 
tightening of the spiral and increased pressure on the support. The 
twining movement thus comes about by the revolving movement to- 
gether with negative geotropism. The support plays a part in that it 
prevents the otherwise Inevitable straightening. It must stand more 

or less vertically, because otherwise 
it would not be continually grasped 
by the overhanging tip of the shoot. 

The twining is further assisted by the 
shoots of the twining plant having when 
young elongated internodes while the 
leaves remain small. In this res])ect these 
shoots resemble those of etiolated plants ; 
the delayed unfolding of the leaves allows 
of the regular circling of the tip which 
might otherwise be interfered with by the 
leaves encountering the support. The firm 
hold on the support is frequently increased 
by the roughness of the surface of the 
stem owing to hairs, prickles, ridges, etc. 
Torsions also, the causes of winch cannot 
be entered into here, have a similar effect. 

Alteration of the Geotropie 
Position of Rest.— The position 
assumed by an organ as a result of 
a definite geotropic stimulation is 
not determined once and for all, but 
is liable to change owing to internal 
and external influences. There is 
thus a change of tone ” as regards 
geotro])ic stimulation. A certain 
“ tone is thus regarded as the 
normal one, and the resulting reac- 
tions are expressed in the distinction 
of ortbotropjous and plagiotropous, 
and positively and negatively geo- 
tropic organs l espectively. 

Among the external factors which influence the geotropic tone, 
light, temperature, oxygen, and gravity it^^elf may be mentioned, and 
as an internal factor the developmental phase of the organ. 

The alteration of geotropic reaction by tlie illumination has an important 
influence on the depth at which rhizomes occur. When the tip of a rhiLne of 
Adoxa growing on a slope becomes exposed to the light, its transverse geotropism 
becomes altered to positive geotropism, and this leads to the ihizome again enter 
ing the soil. Frequently the influence of light on the parts of the pknt above 
ground suffices to direct the subterranean rhizome. If the rhizome of Polygonatum 






Fia. ‘282. — I, SmistroTse hhoot of 

II, Dextrorse shoot of MyrsjyhiiUh n 
asparagoides. (After Noi l.) 
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is planted too high in the soil, although covered by earth and in the dark, the 
new growth turns obliquely downwards ; if planted too deeply it turns upwards 
(Fig. 283), At the correct depth the rnizome is transversely geotropic. Light 
also acts strongly on the geotropism of lateral roots ; when illuminated the lateral 
roots of the first order approach the orthotropous position more closely than they 
do in the dark. 

An eifect of temperature may be observed on the stems of some spring plants ; 
these often lie on the ground at temperatures in the neighbourhood of 0° C. and 
only become ort]\otropous at higher temperatures. ' Y^ith lack of oi;^gen some 
roots and rhizomes become negatively geotropic, and thus reach regions where more 
oxygen is available. 

Changes of tone due to internal causes are seen, for instance, in rhizomes, which 
at a certain stage of development change from the diagectropic position and 



Fro. 283.- Rhizome of Polygoiiafum. Tlie dotteil line marks the surface of the soil. The aerial 
shoots are cut off. Rhizome I was planted too high ; its continuation is downwards, only 
tlie terminal bud which will form a flowering shoot being directed upwards. Rhizome 2 was 
planted erect and too deep ; its continuation is obliquely upwards. (After Raunkiaer.) 

become orthotropous, or in inflorescences which become positively geotropic after 
fertilisation In this way the fruits of Trifolium suhterraneum and of Arachis 

hypogaea become buried in the soil. In twining stems also a change of tone has 
been noted ; while young they do not twine. 

Geotropism as a Phenomenon of Irritability. — The discoverer 
of geotropism, Knight, attempted to explain the geotropic move- 
ments on purely mechanical lines ; this did not seem difficult, 
especially for positively geotropic organs. He regarded them as 
simply following the attractive force of gravity till a condition of 
rest is attained. Later Hofmeister advanced similar views. The 
correct assumption, that we are concerned with complicated stimulus 
mechanisms in which terrestrial gravity only plays the part of the 
liberating factor, depends on the work especially of Dutrochet, 
Frank, and Sachs. Even the single fact that the root can carry out 
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its geotropic curvature against the resistance of mercury is sufficient 
to call in question every purely mechanical explanation. 

Only in recent times has the attempt been made to determine 
what is the primary effect of gravity in the plant There is 

no doubt that we are concerned with an effect of pressure ; the fact 
that gravity can be replaced by centrifugal force is in favour of this. 
This effect of pressure only comes into action in the case of ortho- 
tropous organs in proportion as it acts at right angles to the longi- 
tudinal axis, and thus in relation to the vertical component when 
the organ is placed obliquelj^. Since the value of this is determined 
by the sine of the incident angle, this is termed the SINE-LAW. Two 
forces, such as gravity and centrifugal force, acting at an angle behave 
according to the parallelogram of forces in producing their resultant 
effect (law of the kesoltant). Lastly, it is clear that the pressure 
must act within the cells, and is in no way replaceable by external 
influences. 


F. Noll first elaborated tbe idea that there must he some bodies in the cells 
of greater specific gravity than the surrounding protoplasm, and capable, under 
the Tiifiueiice of gravity, of exerting a one-.sided pressure on the protoplasm : 
On this taking place the protoplasm directs the processes of growth in accordance 
with the direction of the force of gravity. N^mec and Habeulandt then sug- 
gested that these specifically heavier bodies (statoliths) might be found in certain 
starch-grains which show relatively rapid movements of falling in the cells. They 
found such starch-grains in tbe endodermisof the stem (p. 90 j and in the cells of the 
root-cap. Ihey assume tliat the stimulus of gravity can only directly affect 
portions of the plant provided with such starch-grains, hut that it may be con- 
ducted from these points to others. It has in fact been demonstrated that in the 
root it is mainly the tip which receives the stimulus of gravity. According to 
investigations of Stahl and ZoLLiKorni, it is possible in some cases to bring 
about the solution of the statolith starcli ; geotropism then disappears while 
growth and the cajiacity for jdiototropic res2>onse eontiniies. This shows that in 
these cases the starcli-grains are essential for the reception of the stimulus 
According to other investigators it is not only .uch large constituents of the cell 
that are concerned in the process hut alsi. the microsomes, if tliese differ in specific 
V eight from the hyaloplasm. This assumiitioii would explain cases (e a moss- 
rhizoids) in which geo- perception is still possible after the disappearance of the 
starch In geotropic fungi, where large statoliths are ne^er found, other bodies 
must be eriective. 

The result of the primary pressure-effect was first supposed to be some chemical 
change ; later, processes of imbibition and contraction were considered. More 
recently tlie suggestion h.i- been entertained tiiat the statolitlis may not act bv 
the pressure they bring al,cut, but by altering tl.e electric charges during their 
fall. If the staieh-grains or the microsomes aic negatively charged, tlieir change 
of position would give rise to a difference of potential. Once Ihi.s were nresent a 
movement of ions lu the cell would result which would lead to shifting of the electro- 
in™^”^ protoplasm In this way asymmetrical phenomena of imbibition might 
commence and thus lead to the curvature constituting the reaction ° 

As a rule we can only infer the geotropic irritability of an organ 
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from the curvatures that take place, but in some cases it can be 
done independently of this reaction. Thus, for example, in some 
grass seedlings (Paniceae) that have a well-developed internode 
beneath the sheathing leaf, the latter becomes full-grown and no longer 
capable of curvature ; it is, however, still geotropically sensitive, since 
on the sheath being exposed to the one-sided action of ;^ravity the 
internode below, which is not itself sensitive to the stimulus, becomes 
curved. The geotropic stimulus must have been conducted from the 
sheathing leaf to the internode. In other grass seedlings (Poaeoideae) 
it has been observed that the tip of the sheath is much more sensitive 
to the geotropic stimulus uhan the zone of maximal growth, and a 
similar diminution of the sensibility on passing bac^^wards from the 
tip holds for roots. It is possible with special ^p^ aratus to stimulate 
geotropically in opposite directions the p,pex and growing zone of 
such objects by centrifugal force, and to show that the curvature 
of the growing zone is then determined by the stimulated tip. There 
is thus a conduction of the stimulus in the basal direction which 
overcomes the direct stimulation of the growing zone. In such cases 
a clear separation of three processes is evident, the reception of the 
KTIMULUS (perception), the CONDUCTION OF THE STIMULUS, and the 
ptESPONSE or REACTION. An organ may be perceptive without being 
able to react, or conversely. We are justified in assuming that these 
three parts of the process must be distinguished in cases where they 
are not so evident. 

It can be inferred from these experiments that the degree of 
geotropic curvature and the rapidity with which it is produced in 
no way measures the amount of the stimulus, since they are largely 
dependent on the capacity for growth. The degree of geotropic 
stimulation depends both on the specific receptivity of the stimulated 
organ and on the amount of stimulus which it has received. For 
any given organ it is directly proportional to the amount of stimulus. 
By this is understood the product of the intensity of the stimulus 
and the duration of its action. Thus, it is the same so far as result 
is concerned, whether a high centrifugal force for a short time or a 
less force for a correspondingly longer time be employed. This law 
of the amount of stimulus which stands in close relation to the 
laws of the sine, and of the resultant previously distinguished, 
only holds within certain limits. 

It has been shown that an orthotropous organ, when laid horizontally 
under constant external conditions, begins to curve after a definite time. 
The period from the commencement of stimulation to the commence- 
ment of the reaction is termed the reaction-time. To obtain a 
geotropic reaction, however, it is not necessary to stimulate an organ 
during the whole reaction-time. A much shorter period of stimulation 
is sufficient to obtain a geotropic curvature as an after-effect from the 
organ which has been replaced in the vertical position. The minimal 
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period of stimulation after which a visible curvature results is termed 
the PRESENTATION-TIME. The law of amount of stimulus only applies 
to stimuli which last as long or somewhat longer than the presentation- 
time; the presentation-time is thus inversely proportional to the 
intensity of the stimulus. No corresponding increase of geotropic 
curvature follows larger amounts of stimulus. 

As in the case of other properties of the plant the reaction -time and the presenta- 
tion-time exhibit profound variations, so that typical variation curves are obtained 
by statistical investigation. Trondle found as mean reaction-times, 32 minutes 
for shoots of Oats, and 21 minutes for roots of Cress. Some seedlings of Oats 
reacted after less than 14 minutes while others required more than 49 minutes. 
In the majority of plants the reaction -times are longer. The presentation-times 
have been frequently found to he 2, 3, to 10 or more minutes. 

Stimuli below the presentation- time are not without effect. On 
repetition (intermittent stimulation) they are summed up and result in 
a curvature when the sum of separate stimuli amounts to the presenta- 
tion-time, if the intervals between the separate stimuli have not been 
too great. A lower limit for the duration of separate stimuli has not 
as yet been determined. 

2. PHOTOTROPISM (tfELIOTROhhSM) 

Phototropic curvatures result from the incidence of light from one 
side. A good opportunity for the observation of beliotropic phenomena 
is afforded by ordinary window-plants. The stems of such plants do 
not grow erect as in the open, but are inclined towards the window, 
,and the leaves are all turned towards the light. The leaf- stalks and 
stems are accordingly ORTIIOTROPIC and positively phototropic. 
In contrast to these organs the leaf -blades take up a position at 
right angles to the rays of light in order to receive as much light as 
possible. They are diaphototropic, or transversely phototropic, 
in the strictest sense. It is less easy to observe examples of negative 
phototropism in which the organ grows away from the source of light. 
In Fig. 284 the phototropic curvatures which take place in a water 
culture of a seedling of the White Mustard are represented. 

Sensitiveness to photx>tropic influ<*iices is prevalent throughout the vegetable 
kingdom. Even organs like many roots, which are. ne\er, under ordinary 
circumstances, exposed to tiie light, often exhibit phototropic irritability. Positive 
phototropism is the rule with aerial vegetative axes. Negative phototropism is 
much less frequent ; it is observed in aerial roots, and sometimes also in climbing 
roots {Ficus stipulata^ Begonia scandens)^ in the hypocotyl of germinating 
Mistletoe, in many, but not all, earth roots {SinapiSj Ilelianthus), in tendrils 
(chiefly in those with attacl)ing discs), and in the steins of some climbers. By 
means of their negative heliotropic character, the organs for climbing and attach- 
ment, and the primary root of the Mistletoe, turn from the light towards, and are 
pressed firmly against, their darker supports. * 
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For more exact investigation of phototropic movements it is neces- 
sary to be able to control more accurately the source and direction 
of the light. This can be accomplished by placing the plants in a 
room or box, lighted from only one side by means of a narrojv 


opening or by an artificial light. 
DIRECTION of the incident rays 
position ; every alteration in the 
direction of the rays produces a 
change in the position of the 
photo tropic organs. The apical 
ends of many positively Iielin- 
tropic organs will be found to 
take up the same direction as 
that of the rays of light. 

The exactness vvitli which this is 
done is illustrated by an experiment 
made witli Pih>hohtB crystallinus (Fig. 
285). The sporangiopliores of thi.« 
fungus are quickly produced on moist 
horse- or cow-dung. They are posi- 
tively phototropic, and turn their 
black sporangia towards the source 
of light. Wlien ripe these sporangia 
are shot away from tlie plant, and 
will be found thickly clustered about 
the centre of the glass over a small 
aperture through which alone the 
light has been admitted ; a proof that 
the sporangiopliores were all pre- 
viously jjointed exactly in that 
direction. 


It then becomes apparent that the 
of light determines the phototropic 
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The positive phototropic 
curvatures are brought about by 
THE SIDE TURNED TOWARDS THE 
LIGHT GROWING MORE SLOWLY, 

AND THAT AWAY FROM THE 
LIGHT MORE ACTIVELY, THAN 
UNDER ILLUMINATION FROM ALL SIDES. The converse distribution of 
growth is found in negative phototropism. As a rule curvatures 
ONLY TAKE PLACE IN THE REGION WHICH IS STILL IN A GROWING 
CONDITION, THE SHARPEST CURVATURE BEING AT THE REGION OF MOST 
ACTIVE GROWTH. 


i. 281 .— A seedling of the White Mustard in a 
water culture which has first been illuminated 
from all sides and then from one side only. The 
stem is turned towards the rghc, the root away 
from it, while the leaf-blaiies are expanded at 
right angles to the incident light. KK, Sheet of 
cork to which the seedling is attached, (After 
Noll.) 


The course of pliototropic curvature shows a complete correspondence with 
geotropic curvature (p. 343). It was formerly held that the increased growth of 
the shaded side in positive phototropism was produced by the beginning of etiolation, 
and that the diminished growdh on the illuminated side was due to the retarding 
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*efF©et which light exerts upon growth in length. Tliis view, which had for 
some time been abandoned, has recently been revived in a modified form by 
BlaA-TTW According to him the phototropic curvatures depend on changes in 

growth in length due to the unequal illumination of the sides of the orthbtropous 
organ which are directed respectively towaids or away from the light. While in 
simple cases a close parallelism can be traced between the reaction of growth to 
light and the phototropism, there are other observations which cannot be accounted 
for by Blaauw’s theory in its present form. 

In particular cases phototropic curvatures have been demonstiated in 

organs which have finished their growth in length. This applies to perennial 
trees in which the cambium is piobably concerned in the production of the 

curvatures. In nodes, such as 
those of the Gramineae and 
Commelinaceae, growth may be 
resumed under the influence of 
light, either by itself oi associ- 
ated with the effect of gravity. 

If an organ has placed 
itself by a phototropic 
curvature in the direction 
of the incident light, it is 
equally illuminated on all 
sides, and in its photo- 
tropic resting position. If, 
without altering the direc- 
tion or the intensity of 
the illumination, the plant 
is kept in constant rota- 


ing on the different sides 
of orthotropous organs neutralise one another and no curvature takes 
place. 

Sachs developed the theory that it is the direction of the light 
that is important in phototropism, as it is the direction of the force of 
gravity in the case of geotropism. More lecently a different view 
has been generally taken, viz., that the phototropic stimulation 
depends on the unequal brightness of illumination of the different 
parts of the sensitive organ 


. verucai axis. 


s. 285 —Pilobolus crintnUinw (P\ abj'3cting its sDotaiigia tion, arOUlld 
towards the light. 6’, Sheet of glass , it oparjue case l,y means of a klinostat' 
V ith a circular opening at t ] My vessel (ontaiiiing ■, . . ’ 

horse-dung. (Cf. description m text. After Not l.V ^he photOtropiC Stimuli act- 



A definite decision on this question is nor jiossihle on oui present knowledge. 
The critical question is whether an organ is to be regarded as reacting as a whole 
to the stimulus of light, oi whether the paits of an oigan oi of a cell individually 
perceive the stimulus. In the former case only the direction of the light in the 
organ would he responsible for the reaction ; in the second case the direction of 
the light only comes into play by determining the different intensities of illumina- 
tion of the different cells or parts of a cell ; the reactionfitself would be determined 
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t»y these secondary differences of intensity. Eecent researches hare clearly shown, “ 
in contrast to earlier views, that even in multicellular organs the direction of the 
light in the case of one-sided illumination plays the main pait, as it does in the 
illumination of the single cell. 

Transverse phototropism is confined almost entirely to leaves 
and leaf-like assimilatory organs, such as fern protballia and the thalK 
of Liverworts and Algae. In these organs transverse phototropism 
predominates over all other motory stimuli. Such organs become 
placed at right angles to the brightest rays of light to which they are 
exposed during their development ; in this process torsions of the 
leaves or internodes are combined with the simple j^j|rvamres. 

In very bright light the transverse position of the leaves m^ become changed to 
a position more or less in a line with the direction of t^e ^yore intense light rays. 
In assuming a moie perpendicular position U> avoid the dirfct rays of the midday 
sun, the leaf-blades of Lactuca Scariola and the North American Silphiuw lad- 
niatum and the leaf-like shoots of some Cacti take the direction of north and south, 
and so are often referred to as compass plants. The foliage leaf has thus, like 
the chloropbist of Mesocarpus^ the power of assuming either a profile or a full- 
face position, and thus regulating the amount light received. 

A number of foliage leaves possess pulvini (Figs. 131, 278) at the base 
of the petiole, and also at the bases of secondary and tertiary branchings ; 
variation movements are effected by the aid of these. In this way 
these leaves are able to change their position throughout life, and at 
any moment to assume the position which affords them the optimal 
supply of light. They do not have a fixed light-position determined 
by the strongest illumination during their development, but they 
sometimes expose their edges and sometimes their surface to the 
light 

Phototropic curvatures can be effected in light of all the wave-lengths of the 
visible spectrum. The blue and violet rays, just as they are more effective plioto- 
tactically, have a greater phototropic effect than other rays of the same energy- value. 

Alteration of Tone — A particular part of a plant does not • 

always react in the same way to one and the same stimulus ; the mode 
of reaction may be altered by age or external influences. In this sense 
the terms “ tone and “ change of tone ” are used. 

The flower-stalks of Linaria cymhalaria are at first positively phototropic. 
After pollination, however, they become negatively phototropic, and as they 
elongate they push their fruits into the crevices of the walls and rocks on which the 
plant grows (p. 282). 

Among external factors that alter the tone the amount of illumination itself is 
particularly important. Small amounts of light falling from one side on Avena 
produce without exception a positive phototropic curvature ; larger amounts give 
a weaker positive soon followed by a negative curvature ; still larger amounts give 
a purely negative reaction. With further increase in the illumination a positive 
reaction is again obtained., and later a weakened positive if not a negative reaction. 
How far the intensity of the illumination also influences the results cannot be 
discussed here. 
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Phototropism, lik^geotropism, is a phenomenon of irritability 
In it the perception and conduction of the stimulus and the reaction 
or reaponse to it can also be distinguished ; there are also presentation- 
time and reaction-time. I urther, the law of amount of stimulus holds 
within narrow limits. A further law, which, though only a special 
case of the law of amount of stimulus, is of interest because first 
recognised for light -perception by the human eye, is known as 
Talbot’s law This states that stimuli due to one-sided illu- 

mination which individually are below the threshold can be added 
together, and that the sum of the separate stimuli has exactly the 
same effect as if they had acted as a single stimulus at one time. 
The separate stimuli must not be separated by too long intervals of 
darkness, for otherwise the effect of the one stimulus has died out 
before the second stimulus acts. 

Localisation of Phototropie Stimulation. — Often the stimulus of 
light is received at the same place that the movement is effected. In 
certain leaves, however, the lamina is able to perceive a phototropic 
stimulus without being able to carry out the corresponding movement ; 
this takes place only after the stimulus has been conducted to the 
leaf-K.talk. It is true that the leaf-stalk can also react to direct 
stimulation, but as a rule the dominant impulse proceeds from the 
lamina. Still more striking relations are met with in the seedlings of 
certain Grasses; in some Paniceae only the tip of the so-called cotyledon 
can be phototropically stimulated, and only the hypocotyledonary 
segment of the stem, separated by bome distance from the tip of the 
cotyledon, is capable of curvature. In this case there is a well-marked 
distinction between a perceptive organ and a motile organ; the 
similarity to corresponding phenomena in geotropism and in .the 
animal kingdom is very striking. There is an essential difference, 
however, in the method of transmission of the stimulus ; “Nerves” 
are completely wanting in the plant, and the stimulus is conveyed 
from cell to cell. This can still take place after the organic connection 
is interrupted by a cut if the interval is filled up with gelatine. On 
the other hand, if a layer of tin-foil is inserted all conduction ceases. 
If the tip of a Grass seedling is cut off and then replaced on the stump 
the stimulus of light received by the tip can be conducted across the 
wound to the basal region ; the experiment succeeds even if the tip 
from another species of Grass is placed on the stump. It is clear from 
this that some diffusible substance mu<=^t be concerned in the conduction 
of the stimulus. 


This substance which must be thought of as a growth hormone is probably 
produced m the outermost cells of the tip and, under the conditions of darkness 
or uniform illumination, diffuses uniformly do’ivuwards. If such a seedling is 
Illuminated from one side various things may occur. By a diminution of 

permeability the cells of the anterior side may become less effective than those of 

the side farther from the light. It may be, however, that the growth-hormone’is 
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destroyed by the stronger light acting on the cells of the anterior side. Lastly it 
might be supposed that the light caused a displacement of the material from the 
anterior to the posterior side. There is still uncertainty as to which of these 
possibilities is realised 


3. Chemotropism 

Those directive movements which are brought about by the unequal 
distribution of dissolved or gaseous substances in the neighbourhood 
of the plant are termed chemotropic. In the case of fungi and of 
pollen-tubes, chemotropic movements have been demonstrated which 
bring the organism into a certain optimal concentration of particular 
substances. With the same organism and the same stimulating 
substance these movements are sometimes positive and sometimes 
negative ; positive when they lead towards a higher concentration of 
the substance, and negative in the converse case. In the case of 
pollen-tubes sugar and proteins are the chief substances that act as 
stimuli ; in fungi, in addition to sugar, pepione, asparagin, compounds 
of ammonia and phosphates. There are also substances such as free 
acids which always have a repellent influence even in extremely weak 
concentration. This also holds as regards the fungi for metabolic 
products of unknown nature that diffuse out of the cells. Chemo- 
tropic irritability has also been demonstrated in roots, though it 
cannot be said that it plays an important role in their life. 

In the examples of chemotropism given above, the stimulating 
substances were solid substances in solution. When, on the other 
hand, the plant is induced to perform directive movements by the 
unequal distribution in a space of aqueous vapour or gases, a distinct 
name has been required, though no distinction of principle can be 
drawn. Irritable movements caused by differences in moisture are 
termed hydrotropic, while those brought about by gaseous differences 
are termed AEROTROPIC. Aerotropism has been proved for pollen- 
tubes, roots, and shoots, and hydrotropism for roots and moulds. 
Thus roots are positively hydrotropic and seek out the damper spots 
in the soil by reason of this irritability. The sporangiophores of the 
Mucorineae are negatively hydrotropic and thus grow out from the 
substratum. These reactions may be so energetic as to overcome other 
(e.^, geotropic) stimuli. 


4. Traumatropism 

Wounding a part of a plant on one side may lead to an arrest of growth in 
the neighbourhood of the wound, so that this side becomes concave. This, how- 
ever, is not a tropistic curvature in response to a stimulus. By traumatropism 
is understood a very different phenomenon, which is most readily observed in 
roots. If the growing point of a root is cut, or burnt, or corroded on one side, 
a curvature occurs at some distance from it in the growing zone. This curvature 
is termed negatively traumatropic, since by it the tip of the root is turned away 
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from the injurious agency. The region of the growing zone vertically above the 
wound grows more actively than the opposite side. The special interest of this 
|;ropism lies in the deal distinction between the place of reception of the stimulus 
and the place of the reaction ; a well-marked conduction of the stimulus is thus 
demonstrated. 

Negative traumatotropism is also occasionally shown by the above-ground organs, 
but usually these show a positive reaction. That this is not a mechanical result 
of the one-sided arrest of growth caused by the wound, but a true stimulus-move- 
ment is shown by the frequent acceleration of growth above the mean rate, and by 
the conduction of the stimulus to a considerable distance. 


5. Haftotropism (Thigmotropism) 

A curvature inwards on one-sided contact is found especially in 
tendril-climbers (p. 172) which seek by such grasping movements to 
encircle the touching body and utilise it as a support. The arrange- 
ment thus resembles what was seen in the case of twining plants, but 
the movements are not in any sense geotropic. In the case of tendril- 
climbers, the attachment to the support is effected, not by the main 
axis of the plant, but by lateral organs of various morphological 
character (cf. p. 172). These may either retain, at the same time, their 
normal character and functions \^as foliage leaves, shoots, or inflores- 
cences), or, as is usually the case, become modified into typical 
tendrils and serve solely as climbing organs. Contact with a solid 
body quickly induces an increase in the growth, greatest immediately 
opposite the point of contact and gradually diminishing till this is 
reached so that even in the middle line the effect is considerable. 
Thus the touched side of the tendril becomes concave, which leads 
to it coiling about the support. The more slender the tendrils and 
the stronger their growth, the more easily and quickly this process 
occurs. Some tendrils grasp their supports very quickly {Passiflora, 
Sicyos, Bryonia), while others are very slow {Smilax, Vitis), Owing 
to the tendency of the curvature to press the tendrils more and more 
firmly against the support, deep impressions are often made by them 
upon yielding bodies, soft stems, etc 

According to Pfeffer’s investigations, it is of great importance to 
the tendrils in the performance of their functions that they are not 
induced to coil by every touch, but only through CONTACT WITH THE 
UNEVEN SURFACE OF SOLID BODIES. Eain-drops consequently never 
act as a contact -stimulus ; even the shock of a continued fall of 
mercury produces no stimulation, while a fibre of cotton wool weighing 
0*00025 mgr. is sufficient to stimulate the tendril 

Probably the so-called tactile pits (Figs. 286, 287) favour the reception of such 
weak stimuli. These are pits in the outer epidermal walls which widen outwards 
and are filled with protopkbm. They are found, for instance, in the Cucurbitaceae 
but may be wanting from some very irritable tendiils {e.g. in Passijiora). Some 
tendrils that are only sensitive on one side have the tactile pits correspondingly 
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localised. On the whole tendrils are more or less dorsiventral, and their reactions 
are thus frequently rather nastic than tropistic. 

The tendrils of some plants {Cohaeciy Eccremocarpus, Gissus) *are 
irritable and capable of curving on all sides; others (tendrils of 
Cucurbitaceae, etc., with hooked tips) are, according to Fitting, 
sensitive on all sides but only curve when the under side is touched ; 
if the upper surface is at the same time stimulateo, curvature is 
arrested. 


In the more typically developed tendrils the curvatur e does not remain restricted 
to the portions directly subjected to the action of the contact- stimulus. Apart from 
the fact that, in the act of coiling, new portions of the tenaril are being continually 
brought into contact with the suppori and so acted utx)p by the stimulus, the 



Fig. 286. — Surface view of cells from the 
sensitive side of the tendril of Cucurbit-a 
Pepo, showing tactile pits, s. (x 540. 
After Strasburoer.) 


stimulation to Curvature is also transferred 
to the portions of the tendril not in 
contact with the support. The first result 
of this is that the tip of the tendril 
becomes coiled round the support. Later 
the por' Ion between the support and the 
parent - shoot becomes coiled, just as 
occurs in time with tendrils that have not 
grasped a support. While, however, in 
the latter case a single spiral results, the 


s 



Fig. 287.— Transverse section through similar 
cells to those in Fig. 68 ; a small crystal of 
; calcium oxalate (.s) is present in the tactile 
* pit. v'X 450. After SXRASBURGER.) 


basal part of a tendril that has become attached must form at least two spirals in 
opposite directions, separated by a point of iieversal (Fig. 288 x). Ly the spira 
coiling of the tendrils the parent-stem is not only drawn closer to the support, 
but the tendrils themselves acquire greater elasticity and are enabled to withstand 


the injurious effects of a sudden shock. i. j -i 

Advantageous changes also take place in the anatomical structure of the tendrils 
after they are fastened to the supports. The young tendrils, during their rapid 
elongation, which under favourable conditions may amount to 90 per cent of their 
length, exhibit active nutations, and thus the probability of their finding a support 
is enhanced. During this time they remain soft and flexible, while the turgor 
rigidity of their apices is maintained only by oollenchyma. In this condition they 
are easily ruptured, and have but little sustaining capacity. As soon, however, as 
a support is grasped, the coiled-up portion of the tendril thickens and hardens, 
while the other part lignifies and becomes so strengthened by aclerenohym^ous 
formations that the tendril can finally sustain a strain of several pounds. When 
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tli« tendrils do not find a support they usually dry up and fall off, but in some 
cases they first coil themselves into a spiral. 

Tendril -climbers art not, like twining plants, restricted to nearly vertical 
supports, although, on account of the manner in which the tendrils coil, they can 
grasp only slender supports. A few tendril-climbers are even able to attach them- 
selves to smooth walls. Their tendrils are then negatively phototropic, and 
provided at their apices with small cushion-like outgrowths, which may either 
develop independently on the young tendrils, or are first called forth by the 
stimulus of contact. These cushions become fastened to the wall by their sticky 
excretions and then grow into disc-like suckers, the cells of which come into 
such close contact with the support that it is easier to break the lignified tendrils 
than to separate the holdfasts from the wall. Fig. 203 represents the tendrils of 

Parthenocissus tricuspidata. The 
suckers occur on its young ten- 
drils in the form of knobs. In 
other species of Wild Vine the 
suckers are only produced as the 
result of contact, and the tendrils 
of these plants are also able to 
grasp thin supports. 

Sometimes, as in the case of 
Maurandia scaifidens (Fig. 289), 
the leaf-stalks, although bearing 
uornial leaf- blades, are irritable 
to contact* stimuli and behave as 
tendrils. Of leaf-stalks which 
thus act as tendrils, good 
examples are afforded by Tro- 
paeolum^ Solanum jasminoidcs, 
Nepenthes, etc. In other cases 
the midribs of the leaf-blades 



Fm 288.— Portion of a ‘^tem of Stcyos avgidatv^, one of the 
Cucurbitaceae, with tendril. The bianch-tendnl has 
grasped the upright suxjport on the right and the* 
free portion has become spirally wound x, Pomt of 
reversal in the coiling of the tendril. (After Noll.) 


themselves become prolonged and 
assume the function of tendrils 
{Gloriosa, Littonia, Flagellaria). 
In many species of Fumaria and 
Corydalis, in addition to the leaf- 


stalks, even the stalks of the 
leaflets twine around slender supports, while the parasitic shoots of Cuscuta (Fig. 
214) are adapted for both twining and climbing. In some tropical plants axillary 
shoots are transformed into tendril-like climbing hooks. Climbing parts of the 
thallus occur in some Thallophyta (Florideae). 

Haptotropism is widespread among plants. Etiolated seedlings are always 
somewhat haptotropic, and this holds frequently for older shoots of green plants, ’ 
especially of twining and climbing plants. The sensitivenchs in these cases differs 
from that of tendrils in being excited by any contact, e.g. of falling water drops. 
No use appears to attach to this power {^^). 

Stark showed that in the haptotropism of seedlings the law of the resultant 
holds. He further showed that Weber’s law also applies. Thus if opposite 
flanks are stimulated unequally the curvature depends on the relation between 
the amounts of stimulus. Further, if the two opposite sides are stimulated equally 
strongly and a stimulus from one side is allowed to ac^ in a plane at right angles 
Weber’s law holds (^®^). ® ’ 
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While a number of tropiams have been dealt with, this by no means exhausts 
the known oases. Thermotropism, in which heat is the stimulus, rheotropism 
concerned with moving water, and galvanotropism, may be mentioned, but cannot 


6. Autotropism 

It is necessary to consider here a phenomenon of general occurrence 
in which not external factors but changes withm the plant itse J serve 
as a stimulus. Thus it may be generally observed that every tropistic 
curvature, whether brought about by gravity, bght, or other external 
factors, is followed, some time after the stimulub has ceased to act, 
by a straightening. This is mostly ejected bv elongations due to 



i 



Fig. 289. — Part of a climbing shoot of Maurandia scande,is. The lower portions of the leaf-stalhs 
encircle the slender support in a tendril-like fashion. (After Noll.) 

growth, but in curved roots may depend on contraction (p. 279). A 
similar behaviour is even seen after curvatures due to a forcible 
mechanical bending of an organ. This attempt of an originally 
straight organ to again become straight or of a curved organ to 
resume its original form is known as AUTOTROPISM. 

Some such autotropic phenomena have been already referred to. Thus it was 
noted ill relation to geotropism that curvature beyond the vertical was auto tropically 
corrected. It has now to be added that every geotropic curvature retrogrades more 
or less when the one-sided stimulation is removed by rotating the object on the 
klinostat. In the same way phototropic curvatures lessen when the unequal 
illumination is stopped. Tendrils which have curved haptotropically straighten 
out when the contact-stimulus is removed. Even when the one-sided stimulation 
continues, there is often a certain degree of return observable in tropistic curvatures. 
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It is evident that the physiological effectiveness of the stimulus diminishes with 
its continued action. The correction of a curvature may effect complete straightening 
and may even sometimes go beyond this, and lead to a new curvature in the opposite 
direction. This will be in its turn autotropically corrected and thus a to and fro 
bending of a shoot may result from a tropistic stimulation. The only pre-requisite 
for autotropic correction is that the plant should be still capable of growth. 
Nothing is known as to the effective stimulus which leads to the restoration of the 
original form ; it may be suggested that the plant reacts to internal tensions. 
Thus it is further found that the tensions arising by mechanical hindrance of a 
tropistic curvature are corrected in time by autotropism. 


(b) Nastie Movements 

In the tropistic and tactic movements of irritability, the direction 
of the stimulus stands in direct relation to the direction of the move- 
ment; the nastie movements, on the other hand, are either brought 
about by diffuse stimuli with no definite direction or are not influenced 
by the direction of the stimulus. Such movements are thus confined 
to dorsi ventral organs. The direction of the movement always depends 
on the reacting organ and not on the environment ; the movements are 
not movements of orientation such as those we have hitherto considered. 
Their ecological significance is frequently obscure and according to 
Goebel they are in part useless movements. 

Typical nastie movements of variation are shown by stomata (^®^) ; the structural 
relations of these determines the opening or closing of the pore by changes in the 
curvature of the guard-cells brought about by variations in their turgescence. It is 
frequently assumed that the closing on loss of water and the opening on illumina- 
tion are purely mechanical results. Loss of water will have as its direct result a 
diminution of the osmotic pressure, and illumination will increase the pressure by 
increasing the production of assimilates. It cannot, however, be doubted that in 
addition to purely physical influences stimuli play a pait. Thus light and some 
other factors also may act as stimuli directing the production of osmotic substances 
by the protoplasm. 

Ill other nastie movements, as in the case of the stomata, light and 
heat, chemical substances, and sometimes also vibrations, may play the 
part of stimuli. Often the movement of a particular organ results 
from several of these stimuli acting in the same or in similar ways. 

1. Nyctinastic Movements 

Many foliage leaves and floral leaves assume different positions hf 
day and by night. According as the change from the one position to 
the other is brought about by variations in the intensity of light, in 
the temperature, or in both factors at once, we distinguish between 
photonasty, thermonasty, and nyctinasty. The movements are carried 
out partly as growth-movements, partly as variation-movements. 
a. Thermonasty. — Growth - movements due to variations in 
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temperature are found ©specially in flowers, e.g. Crocus, Tulip, 
Ornithogalum, Colchicum, and Adonis, These flowers on a rise of 
temperature exhibit a sudden and limited acceleration of the growth 
of their perianth -leaves or petals mainly on the inner side. The 
flowers consequently open. On the other hand, they close on a fall 
in the temperature. 

The flowers of the Tulip and Crocus are especially sensitive to changes of 
temperature. Closed flowers brought from the cold Into a warm room pen in a 
short time ; with a difference of temperature of from 15°-20° they open in two to 
four minutes. Sensitive flowers of the Croc is leact to a difference of 1 ° C. , those of 
the Tulip to 2°-3° C. 


6. Photonasty. — In a similar fasnion other flowers {Nymphaea , " 
Cacti) and also the flower heads of Compositae (Fig. 290) open on 
illumination and close on darkening. The night-flowering plants, 
such as Silene noctifim'a, Victoria 
regia, and species of Nicotiana, 
behave in an opposite manner. 

The significance of these move- 
ments must lie in only exposing the 
sexual organs when insect- visits may 
be expected ; at other times they are 
protected against injury by rough 
weather, especially by rain. The 
night-flowering plants are adapted 
to pollination by moths. 



Fig. 290. — Flower-head of Leontodon hasHUs, closed 
when kept in darkness, open when illuminated. 
(From Detmer’s Physiol. Pract.) 


c, Nyctinasty. — Many 
foliage leaves exhibit nycti- 
nastic movements which are usually influenced more by light than by 
temperature. In some cases (e,g. in Chenopodiaceae, Caryophyllaceae, 
Balsamineae, and some Compositae) these movements are entirely growth- 
movements, as in the floral leaves ; in the Leguminosae, Oxalideae, and 
other plants provided with pulvini, variation-movements are found. 
The former are naturally of short duration and cease when the leaves are 
full-grown. The latter, however, continue for a long period. In the 
movements of variation an increase of turgor probably takes place 
in darkness in both halves of the pulvinus, but more weakly or 
slowly on the concave side. The night -position (sometimes called 
sleep-position though these movements have nothing to do with the 
sleep of animals) is always characterised by a vertical position of the 
laminae, the leaf-stalk or the pulvinus curb ing either upwards or 
downwards ; the laminae themselves have thus either their under 
or upper faces turned outwards. In the day-position the surfaces 
stand horizontally or at right angles to the incident light (Fig. 
291 ). 
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^ That these phenomeaa^are not due to phototropisni is shown by the day-position 
being assumed whether the under or the upper side is more strongly lighted or 
when the illumination is equal. The same holds for the effect of darkness. 

Excessively high temperature or illumination causes the leaves to depart from 
the usual day-position and to assume a different one ; this is either externally 
similar to the night-position or is diametrically opposite to this. Thus the leaflets 
oiRohiniaare bent downwards at night, in diffused daylight they are spread out 
flat, while in the hot mid-day sunlight they stand vertical. This so-called diurnal 
sleep is only found in leaves with pulvini and is brought about in a different way 
to the evening change of position ; there is no increase of turgescence but a condition 
of flaccidity, which is unequal on the two sides of the pulvinus. 

Periodic Movements 

When leaves have carried out regular nyctinastic movements for a long period 
under the influence of the alternation of day and night, the periodic movements con- 



Fig. 291.— zygoTmns, showing diurnal and nocturnal position of leaves. 


tinue for some days in constant light or constant darkness. In some plants it is 
possible to bring about experimentally a shortei or longer period of change than the 
usual one of twenty-four hours ; this new periodicity also shows an after effect. 

On the other hand, it is established that, in certain flowers [Calendula) and 
leaves [Phaseolus), there are also movements with a period of 24 hours, determined 
not by the rhythm of light and darkness or their after effect. The possibility 
that these movements are autonomous is excluded. It can only be anticipated 
that some unrecognised factor will be found which determines this periodicity. 
The view of Spoppel that variations of electrical conductivity in the atmosphere 
were of importance has not been confirmed. 


2. Chemonasty (-®5) 

Chemonabty bears the same relation to chemotropism as photonasty 
does to phototropism. From whatever side a chemical stimulus (such as 
the vapour of ether, chloroform, or ammonia) acts on a sensitive tendril 
the same side of the latter always becomes concave ; this is the side 
which is especially sensitive to haptotropic stimulation. 
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These chemonastic curvatures^ ol tendrils are evidently of no use to the plants. 
The same is the case for the nastic movements of tendrils which take place on 
wounding and on rise of temperature (traumatonasty, thermonasty). 

On the other hand, chemonastic movements play an important' 
part in some insectivorous plants, Very striking chemonastic move- 
ments are exhibited by the tentacles of Drosera (Fig. 207), On 
chemical stimulation these curve so that their upper sides become 
concave and the glandular heads are thus brought towards the centre 
of the circular leaf. Such substances as albumin, phosphates, etc., 
which Drosera can use as food, serve as stimuu (p. 176); so also can 
indifferent and even poisonous substances. Often minimal traces of 
these substances (e.g, 0*0004 mgr. of ammonium pLosphate) suffice 
to bring about the irritable movement ; when tje stimulus is applied 
to the summit of the tentacle it leads to curvature at the base of 
the latter. There is thus in this case as in certain phototropic 
curvatures, but even more clearly than in these, a separation between 
the organ of perception which receives the stimrdus and the motile 
organ that effects the movement. The cjiimulus received by the head 
of the tentacle must be conducted to the base of the latter. 

An insect that has settled on a marginal tentacle will be brought 
by this curvature to the centre of the lamina. The short- stalked 
tentacles borne here send a stimulus to all the marginal ones, causing 
them to curve inwards. The insect is thus surrounded by many 
glands and covered with their digestive secretion. 

The curvature resulting from growth is carried out in the same way as in 
tendrils. After curvature the tentacle has become considerably longer. When 
growth ceases, the motility of the tentacles is ended so that they can only close 
over a limited number of times. Further, the tentacles of Drosera in common with 
tendrils can exhibit haptonastic, traumatonastic, and tliermonastic reactions. 
Doubtless, however, their chemonastic irritability is the main and most important 
one. Chemical stimuli are concerned in the movements of other insectivorous 
plants, e.g. Dionaea and Pinguicula. 


3. Seismonasty and Traumatonasty 

In Dionaea the two halves of the leaf -blade (Fig. 210) close 
together not only as a result of chemical stimuli but also owing to a 
mechanical stimulus. In contrast to the haptotropic movements of 
tendrils or of Drosera resulting from contact with solid bodies, in the 
case under consideration every disturbance resulting from a mechanical 
shock acts as a. stimulus; the movement can thus be brought about 
by rain-drops. These movements are termed seismonastic. 

The most familiar example of seismonastic movements is furnished 
by Mimosa pudica, a tropical leguminous shrubby plant, which owes 
its name of Sensitive Plant to its extreme sensitiveness to contact. 
The leaves of this plant are doubly compound (Figs. 292, 293). The 
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four secondary leaf -stalks, to which closely crowded leaflets are 
attached left and right, are articulated by well-developed pulvini with 
^the primary leaf-stalks ; while they, in turn, as well as the leaflets, 
are similarly provided wdth motile organs. Thus all these different 
parts are capable of movement, and the appearance of the entire leaf 
can become, in consequence, greatly modified. In their unirritated, 
light position (Fig. 292) the leaf-stalk is directed obliquely upwards, 
while the secondary petioles with their leaflets are extended almost 
in one plane. Upon any vibration of the leaf, in favourable condi- 
tions of temperature (25°-30° C.) and moisture, all its parts perform 




Figs. 292, 293 . — Mimosa j ndi<'a, with leaves in normal, dmrnal position (Fir. 292), to the right, 
in the position assumed on stimulation (Fig. 293) ; B, inftoresccuces. 

rapid movements. The leaflets fold together, and, at the same time, 
move forward ; the secondary petioles lay themselves laterall}' together ; 
while the primary leaf-stalk sinks downwards (Fig. 293). Leaves thus 
affected, if left undisturbed, soon resume their former position. 

The position of a disturbed leaf is externally similar to its sleep- or iiight-position, 
ut the conditions of tension in the pulvinus which lead to the two positions differ ; 
in the night-position the leaf is still irritable to mechanical disturbance. The 
seismonastic, like the sleep-position, is caused by variations in turgor, but depends 
on a diminution of the osmotic pressure and a flaccid condition of the half of the 
pulvinus that becomes concave. This condition can be most clearly recognised 
in the irritable under side of the main pulvinus of the leaf ; it is connected with 
an escape of liquid from the cells into the adjoining intercellular spaces. 

The same position as is assumed by the leaf of Mimosa when 
touched results also from wounding (cutting^, burning, corrosion). 
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The changes in the pulvini are the same on such traumatonastic 
stimulation as on the seismonastic. Similarly on applying other 
stimuli (electric shocks, sudden changes of temperature, or chemical 
stimuli) the same movements of the leaves are observed as on the 
stimulus of contact. 

These stimuli are not restricted to the pulvinus first affected but 
are conducted for a considerable distance, in extreme cases through the 
whole plant, and at every pulvinus lead to a movement. The quickest 
and most extensive conduction of the stimulas is found when a trau- 
matic stimulus is applied for instance, by holding a burnin'^* match 
near the leaflets of one of the pinnae. The leaflets directly affected 
by the flame fold quickly upwards, and this movement is performed 
successively by each pair of leaflets of ihe pinna, until the articulation 
with the primary leaf-stalk is reached. The stimulation is then con- 
veyed to the other pinnae, the leaflets of which go through the same 
movement in the reverse order ; finally, the secondary petioles them- 
selves draw together. Suddenly, when the whole process seems 
apparently finished, the main leaf-stalV in turn makes a downward 
movement. From this leaf the stimulus is able to travel still farther 
through the stem, and it may thu<=? induce movement in leaves 50 cm. 
distant. The stimulus can also be conducted from the roots to the 
leaves. 


The rate of conduction of the stimulus may attain after wounding 10 cm. 
and after contact 3 cm. per second, and thus be of considerable rapidity. It is, 
however, greatly below the rate of conduction of the stimulus along human nerves. 
While it is not yet known with certainty how the stimulus is conducted in 
Mimosa, it 'is clear that the process differs both from the conduction along nerves 
and from that in some other plants. The stimulus can certainly be earned across 
killed ret^ions ; it probably passes along the vessels of the wood and depends 
on the movement of water. According to Kicca it is possible to conduct the 
stimulus 'through a glass tube filled with vater. This investigator supposes that 
there is a conduction of substances ^^hich arise on contact or wounding, ihe 
conduction of the stimulus seems to proceea somewhat differently according to 


whether it follows contact or wounding. * , , , . i 

Some other Leguminosae and certain Oxalideae are similar but less irritable 
Thus Neptunia oleracea and Oxalis acetosella exhibit movements on strong mechanica 
stimuli. These are much less considerable than in Mimosa. As a rule severa 
shocks are required in these plants to start the reaction, while m 3 h 7 nosa one is 
sufficient. The result of stimulation also increases with its increase vliile in 
Mimosa every effective stimulus under normal 'conditions starts the maximal 
movement. Movements of the leaves in response to wounding are also not confined 

to Mimosa, 


The power of reaction to stimuli in Mimosa evidently depends 
on external factors, and each of these when in excess or lacking may 
lead to a state of rigor. Whenever the temperature of the surround- 
ing air falls below a certain level (15°), no movements take place, and 
Z whole plant passes into a condition known as cold kigok. while, 
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on the other hand, at a temperature of about 40°, heat kigor occurs. 
A DARK RIGOR IS induced by a prolonged retention in darkness In 
a vacuum, or on e: posure to hydrogen and other gases — chloroform 
vapour, coal gas, etc — movement also ceases, partly on account of 
insufficient oxygen, and partly from the actual poisonous action of 
the gases themselves If the state of rigor is not continued too long, 
the original in liability will again return on the restoration of normal 
conditions. Similar conditions of rigor are met with m other cases of 
irritability 

The variation movements exhibited by the staminal leaves of some Berben 
daceae [Berheris, Mahoma) and Compositae, especially beautifully by Centamea 



A £ 

Fio 2H — A single flo i of Centa irea jacea AMth leiianth rpmo\el A St linens in noimal 
posit on B stamens contracted c lowei part f tut ilar perianth stamens a lutlier 
tube g style 7, pollen (After Ffefh r tiil«i^ed ) 

amertcaiia^ beai a certain relation tc those of foliage leaves The bow shaped fila 
merits of the stamens of the Compositae straighten upon mechanical irritation As 
they frequently contract 10 20 per cent of their length, the style becomes extended 
beyond the anther tube (Tig 294) The i eduction in the length of the filaments is 
accompanied oy a model ate increase in their thickness due to the elastic contraction 
of the cell walls, and the consequent expulsion of witei into the intercell alar spaces 
The stamens of Bcrhe/ and Mahonia are onu ensitive to contact on the inner side 
near the base, and as their contiaction occurs only on the inner side, the anthers are 
thus brought into contact with the stigma 

The two lips of the stigmas of Mimulm, Goldfu^sia, Maityma^ Torcnia^ and 
other plants close together when touched In a short time they open and are again 
seismonastically sensitive Opening also takes place when pollen has been brought 
to the stigma and germinated on it The destructive effect of the pollen on the 
stigmatic tissues then leads, however, to a closing movement which is not a 
phenomenon of irritability, ' 
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While the extremes oi haptotropism on the one hand and 
seismonasty on the other are very distinct forms of irritability, there 
are plants which exhibit a perception intermediate between irritability 
to contact and to shock. This applies to certain etiolated seedlings^^ 
the haptotropism of which was mentioned above ; a jet of water or 
gelatine is sufficient to stimulate them, though more weakly than 
stroking with solid bodies 

As regards the mechanism of the movement all seismonastlc plants 
follow the type of Mimosa, In Dionaea on the other hand the move- 
ment is effected by growth, as in tendrils. 
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SPECIAL BOTANY 


Special Botany is concerned wiLh the special morphology, physiology, 
and ecology of plants. While it is the province of general botany to 
ascertain the laws that hold for the strncture, jwocesses, and the 
adaptations in the whole vegetable kingdom, it is tWe task of special 
botany to deal with the separate groups of plants. It is the endeavour 
of special morphology to obtain some insight into the phylogeny of 
THE VEGETAl^LE KINGDOM by morphological comparison of the manifold 
types of plants. The solution of this problem would provide the key 
for the construction of a NAT oral system of classification of plants 
based upon their actual relationships. Such a system must necessarily 
be very imperfect, as it is not possible to determine directly the 
phylogenetic connection of different plants, but only to infer their 
relationships indirectly from morphological comparisons. 

Such a natural system, founded on the actual relationship existing 
between different plants, stands in direct opposition to the artificial 
SYSTEM, to which has never been attributed more than a practical 
value in grouping the plants in such a manner that they could easily 
be determined and classified. Of all the earlier artificial systems, 
the sexual system proposed by Linnaeus in the year 1735 is the 
only one which need be considered. 

Linnaeus, in establishing his classification, utilised characteristics which referred 
exclusively to the sexual organs, and on this basis distinguished twenty-four classes 
of plants. In the last or twenty-fourth class he included all such plants as were 
devoid of any visible sexual organs, and termed them collectively Cuyptogams. 
Of the Cryptogams there were at that time but comparatively few forms known, and 
the complicated methods of reproduction of this large group of plants were absolutely 
unknown. In contrast to the Cryptogams, the other twenty-three classes were dis- 
tinguished as Phanerogams or plants whose flowers with their sexual orgms could 
be easily seen. Linnaeus divided the Phanerogams, according to the distribution 
of the sexes in their flowers, into such as possessed hermaphrodite flowers (Classes 
I. -XX.), and those in which the flowers were unisexual (XXI.-XXllI.). Plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers he again divided into three groups : those with free 
stamens (I. -XV.), which he further distinguished according to the number, mode 
of insertion, and relative length of the stamens; those with stamens united with 
each other (XVI. -XIX. ) ; and those in which the stamens were united with the . 
pistil (XX.). Each of the twenty-four classes was similarly subdivided into 
orders. While some of the classes and orders thus constituted represent naturally 
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related groups, altliougli by tbe method of tlieir arrangement in the artificial 
system they are isolated and widely removed from their proper position, they 
include, for the most part, plants which phylogenetically are very far apart. 

Linnaeus himself (1738) felt the necessity of establishing natural 
families in which the plants should be arranged according to their 
“relationships.” So long, however, as the belief in the immutability 
of species prevailed, the expressions relationship and family could 
have no more than a hypothetical meaning, and merely indicated a 
supposed agreement between plants havhig similar external forms. 
A true basis for a natural system of classification of organisms was 
first afforded by the theory of evolution. 

The system adopted as the basis of the following description and 
systematic arrangement of plants is the natural system of Alexander 
Braun, as modified and further perfected by Eichler, Engler, 
Wettstein, and others. 

The vegetaldc kingdom may be divided into the following four 
main groups : 

1. Thallophyta. 

2. Bryophyta. 

3. Pteridophyta. 

4. Spermatophyta. 


DIVISION I 

THALLOPHYTA. BRYOPHYTA. PTERIDOPHYTA 

Since the time of Linnaeus the Thallophytes, Bryophytes, and 
Pteridophytes have been termed collectively Cryptogams in contrast 
to the Phanerogams or Spermatophyta. These two main divisions are, 
however, of unequal systematic value, for the lower Phanerogams 
approach the Pteridophyta, from which they have originated, more 
closely than these most highly developed Cryptogams approach the 
Bryophyta. The Bryophyta and the Thallophyta agree in being 
composed of more or less uniform cells, and are contrasted as cellular 
plants with the vascular plants comprising the Pteridophyta and 
Spermatophyta. Since, however, the Bryophyta and Pteridophyta 
agree in many respects, and appear to have diverged from a common 
source, the distinction of cellular and vascular plants must not be too 
strongly insisted upon. 

The Spermatophyta are distinguished by their distribution by 
means of seeds from the Cryptogams, which form SPORES. Spores 
are unicellular structures which become separated from the parent-plant, 
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and form the starting-point of the development* of a new individual. 
The Cryptogams might, therefore, be termed spore-plrnts. The seed- 
plants also produce spores, but the sporangium and contained spore, 
which as a special structure develops into the seed, continues its 
development while still connected with the parent-plant, the seeds 
being ultimately separated from this. 

The Bryopliyta and Pteridophyta are united as the Archeguiiiatae on account 
of the structural agreement in their female reproductive organs or ai •hegoiiia. 
These organs are also present in a somewhat ..implihed form in the lower Snermato- 
phyta (in most Gymnosperms), so that a haip line cannot be drav, n between the 
Archegoniatae and higher groups of plants. 


I. THALLOPHYTA (1) 

It was formerly customary to divide the Thallophyta intc» 
iilgae, Fungi, and Lichens. The Algae are Thallophytes which 
possess chroma tophores with pigments, particularly chlorophyll ; 
they are, therefore, capable of assindlating and providing inde- 
pendently for their own nutrition (autotrophic). The Fungi, on the 
other hand, are colourless and have a saprophytic or parasitic mode 
of life (hetero trophic). Such a method of classification, however, 
although possessing a physiological value, has no phylogenetic sig- 
nificance, as it does not express the natural relationships between 
the various groups. In the Lichens (Lichenes), which were formerly 
regarded as simple organisms, the thallus affords an instance of a 
symbiosis of Algae and Fungi. From a strictly systematic stand- 
point, the Fungi and Algae composing the Lichens should be classified 
separately, each in their own class ; but the Lichens, among them- 
selves, exhibit such a similarity in structure and mode of life, that 
a better conception of their characteristic peculiarities is obtained by 
their treatment as a distinct class. 

The table of contents at the beginning of the book will afford a 
general survey of the arrangement of the classes which are treated of 
in order below. 


Class I 
Baetepia s-o) 

Bacteria are organisms of extraordinarily small size (the smallest 
have a diameter of less than mm.). They do not possess 

chlorophyll. The majority are unicellular, either spherical or rod- 
shaped, or their bodies have the form of a lr>nger or shorter portion 
of a spiral (Figs. 77, 295). In a few cases the cells are branched 
(Fig. 296) ; in some they are united to form filaments (Figs. 297, 299). 

A true nucleus is wanting in bacterial cells. Small granules 
(chromatin granules) can be demonstrated in the protoplasm by staining. 
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These occur singly or several in the cell, and are perhaps functionally 
similar structures to a nucleus. 

In the protoplasm are minute vacuoles or spheres of reserve materials, consisting 
of carbohydrates (glycogen, but no starch and sugar) fats, and albuminous sub- 
stances (volutin). The cell is enclosed by a thin membrane which is composed 
neither of cellulose nor of chitin. In some species the outer layers of the membrane 
swell greatly, so that the cells or cell-rows become embedded in mucilage ; this 
condition is termed the zoogloea-stage (Fig. 298). A less marked development of 
mucilage produces the tubular sheaths of the filamentous bacteria (Fig. 299) ; in 
some species these sheaths harden and lose their connection with the cells, so that 



Fio, 295. — Shapes of Bacteria. 1, 2, 
Cocci (2, Sarcina)] 8, Rod-shaped 
{Bacillus) ; 4, Vibrio ; 5, SpiriUnm, 


Fig. 296 . — Mycobacterium tiiberculosU. 
Branched cell. (After Fuhrmann.) 



Fia. 297.— -Beggiatoa alba. A, Filament 
with included droplets of sulphur, 
the transverse walls not evident; 
B, Filament with deficiency of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, separating into 
its individual cells. ( x 600. After 
DOooeli.) 


the filament is freely moveable within its sheath. When the filament grows actively 
it may rupture and the sheath be broken through laterally. The further growth 
of the lower portion of the filament, through the opening in the sheath, leads to the 
appearance of “ false branching" (cf. p. 74). The mucilage in other cases may be 
secreted on one side of the cell and become a firm stalk in which compounds of 
iron may be deposited {Oallionella ferrugineaj Fig. 300) 

In certain stages of their development many Bacteria possess 
delicate protojilasmic cilia which pass through pores in the mem- 
brane and lead to the active movement of the cells (cf. p. 328). 

The cilia are borne in various way.*? (Fig. 301). They may be distributed over 
the whole surface (peritrichous), single (monotrichous), or in a group springing 
from one point (lophotrichous). Certain filamentous bacteria have the power of 
creeping on a solid substratum (®®). 

Bacteria increase in numbers by means of cell-division, which in 
the rod-shaped forms is always at right angles t6 the long axis. From 
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this feature the Bacteria are sometimes called Fission -Fungi or 
Schizomycetes. 

In some cases t.g. Chromatium (Fig. 302) two cells have been observed connected 
by a harrow bridge. It is not impossible that this “ conjunction may represent 
a sexual process. 


Under unfavourable conditions many bacteria form vesting spores. 
The protoplasm contracts in the middle 
or near one end of the cell and sur- 
rounds itself with a new membrane, 



Fig. 298. — Streptococcus 7tiei>enterioidci>. A, Iso- 
lated cells without gelatinous sheath ; 
B, C, formation of chain of cells with 
gelatinous sheath (x 620. After Van 
Tieohem.) 



Fig. 299.— Cladothrix dichotoma. Formation 
of swarm-cells from the cells of the h la- 
ment. (x 1000. After A. Fischer.) 


becoming an end^spore, (Fig. 303 c). When the spore is mature the 
original wall of the parent-cell swells and disappears. 




Fig. 300. — Gallionella ferruginea. 
Cells at the ends of the 
sheaths, which are twisted 
spirally round one another, 
(x 750. After Cholodny.) 


Fig. 301. — Types of arrangement of flagella, 
rt, Vibrio cholerae (monotrichous) ; 
Spir ilium undulaQ-ophotTichons) ; c, Bacil- 
lus typhi (peritnehous). (x 2250. After 
A. Fischer.) 


Bacillus suhtilis, the Hay Bacillus (Fig. 303), which appears as a rule in the 
decoction obtained by boiling hay in water, will afford an example of the life-history 
of a bacterium. The spores of this species, which withstand the effect of the 
boiling water, produce on germination rod-shaped swarming cells with cilia on 
all sides ; these divide and may remain connected in short chains. At the surface 
of the fluid these swarming cells change into non-motile cells without cilia ; these 
divide up, giving rise to long intertwined chains of cells. These are associated 

^ B 1 
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together in the pellicle covering the surface (zoogloea stage). Spore-formation 
occurs when the nutritive substances in the fluid are exhausted. 

Oeeurpenee and Mode of Life. — There are numerous species of 
bacteria, over a thousand, known. They are distributed ovet the 

§ whole earth, occurring in enormous numbers of 
individuals in water, in the soil, and in the dead 
and living bodies of animals and plants. They 
are widely distributed with the dust in the atmo- 
sphere. 1 grm. of garden soil contains some 
Fig. 302 .- 0 /troma/,iu 7 n ^50-1 00 million bacteria, and l\ mg, of fresh 
okenii. Conjimctioa human faeces 20-165 million. The wide distri- 
of two colls. (X 1500, hution of bacteria is mainly due to three factors : 

their rapidity of multiplication, the resistance of 
their vegetative cells and spores to unfavourable conditions, and the 
variety in their methods of nutrition. 

Under optimal conditions some bacteria can divide several times in an hour, so 
that a single individual could give rise in 24 hours to several million descendants. 

( The spores of bacteria are ex- 

tremely resistant to desiccation, 
chemically active substances (disin- 
A ] fectants), and extremes of tempera- 

ture. Some can endure for a short 
J! J\ ^ period both the temperature of 

^ liquid hydrogen (about - 253° C.) 
0 /y (j ^ ^ boiling water. Even 

0 /V /# the vegetative cells of many species 

i /y resistant to drying, but 

are usually killed by a few minutes 
^7 /m water at 60° C. Some can live 

^ \ higher temperatures than this, 

U example, in the water of hot 

.. ^ springs. Others show an active 

•• : production of heat by their respira- 

>! (spontaneous heating of damp 

' y'- ,y"' ■ hay, dung, tobacco, cotton- wool by 
Bacillus calf actor). 

' The nutrition of most bacteria 

is heterotrophic, either saprophytic 
Fio. BOi.— Bacillus suUilis. a, d, Motile cells and or parasitic. Obligate parasitism is 
chain of ceUs; ^non-motlle cells and Chaim of ^he majority of pathogenic 

cells ; c, spores from the zoogloea, e. (a~d x 1500 ; . t ° , 

6 X 250. From A. Fischfr, Varies, iiher Bac s]?ecie8 can be grown apart from the 
Urien.) animal or human body. Culture in 

suitable nutrient solutions (e.p. meat- 
juice with peptone) presents as a rule little difficulty. On solid substrata (gelatine, 
agar) the bacteria form mucilaginous colonies of various shapes (Fig 304) ; these are 
usually colourless, but in other cases of various tints (pigment bacteria). Bacteria, 
by means of enzymes cause profound changes in their nutrient substratum 
(putrefaction, decay), while pathogenic forms exert poisonous effects by means of 
toxins. . Besides giving rise to diseases in man (Fig. 305) and animals, bacteria 
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cause diseases of plants {e.^, a disease of the potato caused by Bacillus phyto~ 
pktorus), cancer-like ^owths (crown-gall) on variors plants by Bacillus tumefaciem. 

Among peculiarities in the nutritive physiology of certain Bacteria (cf, p. 259) 
the following may be mentioned. Carbon-assimilation, in spite of the absence of 
chlorophyll and light, by means of energy produced by the oxidation of inorganic 
compounds ; fixation oi free nitrogen ; nitrification ; denitrification ; anaerobic 
life. The photogenic bacteria produce a substance within their cells that is phos- 
phorescent on oxidation (®). 

Bacteria sometimes sutler from a disease in which their cells completely break 



Fig. 304 — Plate of meat-agar exposed for one bou” ir an inhabited room, showing the colonies of 
bacteria which have developed after 6 days, (t nat. size, after Lieskei, Kvrzes Lehrh. d. allg. 
Bakterienkundf, Borntrager, Berlin, 1926.) 

down. The cause of tliis, which is termed d’Herelles’ idienomenon, after its dis- 
coverer, is not completely understood. It is caused by what is known as a 
“bacteriophage,” wdiich, on the one hand, may be regarded as an extremely 
minute organism parasitic in the body of the bacterium, or on the other hand be 
regarded as an enzyme. 

Classification. — The division of the Bacteria into Orders is ex- 
tremely difficult, since their mutual relations are incompletely known. 
The following subdivision is therefore of value as a survey oi the 
group, rather than as an ultimate solution of the systematic problem. 

Order 1, Eu-Bacteria. — Unicellular, unbranched Bacteria. This order includes 
the great majority of forms. 
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Family 1, Coccaceae. — Spherical bacteria. Genera : Streptococcus, spherical 
cells united in rows : Micrococcus, cell-divisions in two directions of space ; Sarcina 
(Fig. 295), cell-divisions in three directions of space, the colonies therefore forming 
cubical packets. A number of species of Streptococcus give rise to suppuration, e.g. 
Micrococcus pyoge'ues aureus : M. gonorrhoeas (Fig. 305) causes gonorrhoea : Sarcina 
lutea, which is not pathogenic and forms yellow colonies, is common in (Shuman 
surroundings. 

Family 2, Bacteriaceae. — Rod-shaped bacteria w'hich do not form spores. 
Genus, Bacterium, Bacterium nitosomonas, forms nitrites from ammonia ; B. 
nitrohacter, forms nitrates from nitrites ; both are autotrophic and occur in all 
soils : B, radicicola, fixes nitrogen in the root-nodules of Leguiiiinosae : B. aceti, 
oxidises alcohol to acetic acid : B. addi lactici, causes milk to turn sour : B. phos- 
phorescens, causes phosphorescence of fish and meat : B, prodigiosum, forms red 



Fig. 80v 5. — Stained preparations from Ziegler’s Text-hook of Fatholoyp. a, Gonococci in the 
gonorrhoeal discharge, mucus and pus corpuscles with cocci (methylene bine and eosin), x 700 ; 
b, tubercle bacilli in sputum of phthisis (fuchsin and methylene blue), x 400 ; c, splenic fever 
bacilli in the pustule, of the disease (methylene blue ana vesuvin), x 350. (From A. Fischer, 
Varies, iiher Bacterien.) 

colonies on bread, etc. (“the bleeding host”); B. vulgare { = Proteus vulgaris) 
causes ill-smelling putrefactions : B. coli, the commonest intestinal bacterium : 
B. dysenterisae, typhi, pestis, injluenzae, give rise respectively to dysentery, 
typhoid fever, pjague and influenza. 

Family 8, Bacillaceae. — Rod-shaped bacteria, which form spores. Genus, 
Bacillus. Bacillus subtilis, Hay Bacillus (Fig. 303) ; B. butyricus, forms butyric 
acid ; B. amylobacter, decomposes cellulose ; B. anthracis, which causes splenic 
fever (Fig. 305 c), wa^ the first bacterium to be shown to be the cause of a disease 
by Robert Koch. Anaerobic ; Bacillus saccharobutyricus {Clostridium Pas- 
teurianum), fixes nitrogen in the soil ; B. tetani, tetanus bacillus. 

Family 4, Spirillaceae. — Spirally wound bacteria. Genera : Vibrio (Fig. 295, 4), 
comma bacillus, representing a portion of a spiral turn : Spirillum (Fig. 295, 5), 
spirally wound. Non -pathogenic forms of Vibrio and Spirillum occur in water ; 
also Vibrio cholerae, the cause of cholera (Fig. 301 a). 

Order 2, Mycobacteria (®*'^®). — The rod-shaped, non-motile cells exhibit true 
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branching (Fig. 296) under c^ tain conditions of cultivation. This is infrequent in 
Mycobacterium^ but is the rule in Actinomycete^i, 

Mycobacterium diphtheriae, causes diphtheria ; M. tuberculosis, the Tubercle 
Bacillus (Figs. 296, 305), usually grows as slender, non-motile rods, without spores, 
but may also give rise to branched forms. 

The Actinomycetes (’^’^), which an placed here with some reservations, grow in 
artificial cultures to an organism of several centimetres diameter, consisting of a 
single, highly branched, and extremely slender cell (diameter 0*o — 1*0 m). When 
filaments project into the air, their contents segment, and ihe portions later, on 
the breaking down of the paient filament, 
become free as spores. Under certain ex- 
ternal conditions the Actinomycetes gro v in 
the form of rods which are indistinguishable 
from true bacteria. Actinomyces bovls gives 
rise to Actinomycosis, forming swellings in 
the bodies of animals and human being'^. 

A, scabies gives rise to a scab of Potatoes 
and Turnips. Other species are widely 
distributed as saprophytes. 

Order 3, Trichobacteria, Filamentous 
Bacteria. — The cells are united to form 
unbranched, or falsely branched, filaments. 

Family 1, Chlamydobacteriaceae — The 
attached filaments are enclosed in a sheath, 
within which the cells may become isolated 
and emerge either in the non-motile condition 
or as ciliated cells {Oladothrix dichotoma. 

Fig. 299) ; these free cells later become 
attached and grow into new filaments. The 
best-known representatives of the Family 
are : Cladothrix dichotoma, the falsely 
branched filaments of which form a slimy 
growth on algae, stones and wood in water ; 

Crenothrix polyspora with swarm -spores, and 
Leptothrixochracea without, are species which 
do not show false branching. These two 
forms occur in swamps and ditches and accu- 
mulate hydrated oxide of iron in their sheaths 
(iron-bacteria) (^*) ; when they develop 
abundantly they may lead to the blocking 
of water pipes, and in the dead condition form a source from which iron is obtained. 

Family 2, Beggiatoaceae. — The filaments have no sheath. They creep on the 
moist substratum, probably by minute contractions that proceed in a wave-like 
fashion along the filament. They reproduce by breaking of the filament into 
portions or into its constituent cells. These bacteria are autotrophic, and fre- 
quently form visible white layers on the bottom of sulphur springs containing 
sulphuretted hydrogen (sulphur bacteria) (*• ®®)- Beggiatoa alha^ widespread in 
fresh water (Fig. 297) ; B. mirabilis, which occurs in the East Sea at Schlick, is a 
giant among bacteria, forming filaments which are visible to the naked eye. 

Order 4, Myxobacteria (^^). — The colonies of Myxobacteria consist of a host of 
small rods, without cilia, which can move in a co-ordinated way by means of an 
excretion of mucilage, so that the “ pseudoplasmodium ” gives the impression of 



Fig. 306. — A, Myxococcus digitafus, bright red 
fiuctitication occurring on dung (x ]20) 
B, Polyanqiwm primigenium, red fruc- 
tification on dog’s dung (x 40). C, 
Chondromyces apiculatus, orange fructifi- 
cation on antelope’s dung. P, Young 
fructification (x 4'i), E, Single cyst ger- 
minating (x 200). (A, B after Quehl ; 

C-E after Thaxter.) 
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being a single individual' (Fig. 306). The rods creep together and become heaped 
up at places to form minute and usually brightly-coloured fructifications ; these 
^may be stalked or not, the stalk and wall being derived by a transformation of 
mucilage. The fructifications correspond to cysts, within which the vegetative 
rods shorten and become spherical and so changed into spores. On germination 
these again grow into rods which swarm out of the ruptured cysts (Fig. 306). The 
Myxobacteria live saprophytically and mainly upon the dung of animals. 

Order 6, Spirochaetales (^•®‘'). — The Spirochaeles are only placed here with 
reservations. Their slender body has no cilia, but shows a wavy curvature and an 
active snake-like movement. They are placed by various authors in relationship 
to the Protozoa, the Flagellates, or the Oscillarieae (Cyanophyceae), but Engler 
groups them with the Bacteria. Spi) ochaete pallida is the cause of syphilis and 
S. recurrentis of relapsing fever. Non -pathogenic forms are of frequent occurrence 
in the mouth. 


Relationships — The position of the Bacteria in the genea- 

logical tree of plants is still a matter of uncertainty. They might 
be derived forms from Algae and Fungi, which had lost their 
chlorophyll and diminished in size. An attractive view is to regard 
them as primitive organisms on account of their simple cellular 
structure with no nucleus and the capacity of some kinds to live 
autotrophically. 

No sure connections by relationship can be demonstrated between the Bacteria 
and any other Class, not even to the Cyanophyceae, along with which they have 
been grouped as Schizophyta. Fossil Bacteria are known from the Palaeozoic 
rocks. 

Survey of the Orders of Bacteria : 

Ell-Bacteria — Unicellular, unbranched. 

Mycobacteria— Cells sometimes with true branching. 

Trichohacteria — Cells connected to form unbranched or falsely-branched 
filaments. 

Myocobacteria — Unicellular individuals united in colonies. 

Spirochaetales — Unicellular, body flexible. 


Class II 

Cyanophyceae, Blue-green Algae 

The Cyanophyceae are unicellular or filamentous Algae of primitive 
organisation ; they are mostly blue-green in colour and their nutrition 
is autotrophic. The cell-walls consist of cellulose and pectic substance, 
and frequently show mucilaginous swelling; in the protoplasts a 
distinction can be made of an inner colourless region (centroplasm) and 
around this a peripheral region usually of a blue-green colour in the 
form of a hollow sphere (chromoplasra). There are neither definite 
chromatophores nor vacuoles, and the cell does not possess a true 
nucleus. 
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The pigments are diffusely distributed in the chrome 
defined from the central region. In addition to ohloro 
two pigments soluble in water, phycocyan and phycoei 
some species. The relative proportions in which the pi 
extent liable to changes, so that the tint may sometimes 
times more inclined to blue. This is especially the cas 
exhibit what is known as chromatic adaptation. In 
mainly red pigment, and in red light mainly green and bli 
same species appears as red and green forms, complement 
light. Starch is never formed as a 
reserve product, its place being 
taken by a glycoprotein derived from 
glycogen. 

Bodies of protein nature in the 
form of short filaments are present, 
singly or in groups in the colourless 
centroplasm. The latter may have 
some of the functions of a nucleus, 
but a true well-defined nucleus is 
wanting throughout the group ; in 
cell - division no chromosomes are 
formed and the process is one of 
simple constriction. 

Sexual reproduction is un- 
known. Eeproduction depends 
on the active cell-division, on 
which account the name 
Schizophyceae is sometimes 
to the group. The 
cell-rows of the filamentous 
species separate into short 
lengths called hormogonia ; 
these are capable of creeping 
movements and give rise to new plants. In 
SPORES are formed by the enlargement of cer 
their walls, and storage with reserve food-m 
a means of persisting through unfavourable pe 

Most Cyanophyceae are non-motile. Some fil^me 
movements on moist substrata. Cilia are wanting abd 
due to the excretion of mucilage which swells in wt 
plant-body 

The simplest Cyanophyceae (e.g., Uhroococcus) co. 
cells. In Gloeocapsa (Fig. 34) the species of which fo 
walls or rocks, the cells remain connected by their sti 
form multicellular colonies. 

In the filamentous Hormogoneae the cells are conn, 
filaments are sometimes unbranched and in other cas 
(Fig. 82). In the Oscillarieae, which are common in m 
filament is composed of disc-shaped cells (Fig. 307, I). 



I. 


Fio. 307.— I. Oscillaria prince 
tion of a filament, (x 10< 
BURGER.) II. Nostoc Liucki 
floats freely in water. 4 
heterocysts (h) and 

B, isolated spor 

C, young 111 
(X 650. Afi 
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/s of ceils, which form spherical or irregular mucilaginous 
Nostoc^ and in many other Cyanophyceae, single cells at 
laments form heterooysts (Fig. 307, II h ) ; these are 
y pigments having disappeared, while the wall is some- 
ile these structures are functionless, but in a few cases 
new filaments. 

fae are distributed over the whole earth as 
I or sheets of fine filaments occurring in water 
, on moist, muddy soils and on the bark of trees, 
nportant part in the first colonisation of exposed 


eae live as plankton in the surface waters of lakes and 
with the so-called “water bloom”; in the warmer seas 
aeum forms a “sea bloom” which gives the water a red 
ome Blue-green Algae occur along with Fungi as constituents 
v^e endophytically in* cavities in the tissues of other plants ; 
s in Azolla, and by assimilating the free nitrogen of the air 
^ ce for the latter plant as the nodule bacteria have for the 
case of some other Cyanophyceae also the power of fixing 
aen demonstrated 

ships of the Cyanophyceae to other groups of organisms 
ncertain. On account of the great lack of differentia- 
ell-contents they are probably to be regarded as per- 
forms, which have not undergone further development.* 

condition the Cyanophyceae are known, though often with some 
m the Cambrian onwards, 
le Orders : 

’ — Unicellular or colonial ; without hormogonia or heterocysts. 
Filamentous, with protoplasmic connections between the 
cells ; hormogonia always and heterocysts frequently 
present. 


Class III 

le (Flagellates) 2'^) 

m^dll unicellular organisms with a true nucleus, 
ers somewhat from the nuclei found in the 
The protoplast exhibits contractile or 
lid is limited by a denser protoplasmic layer 
cell-wall. One or more cilia (flagella) are 
ins. The protoplast contains a nucleus, a 
1 many species well-formed green, or brownish- 
blue or red, chromatophores. A red eye-spot 
The product of assimilation is usually oil, but 
ydrates also occur. Other forms are colourless 
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and are saprophytic or obtain their food like ani. 
of some Flagellates, especially of the colourless fv 

amoeboid c( 
exhibits ch£ 
creeping mo> 
cases slender 
podia may be 
withdrawn aa’I 
These assist i 
of solid partit 
diatoms, green 
308 , 314 ). 

Fio. SOS.—ChrysaTnoeha radians. Occurs in fresh 1 ^ , 

water and has a single cilium and two brown- ■i-VlOSt reprCS 

ish-yellow chromatophores. 1, Ordinary form ; grOUp live aS IK 
amoeboid condition with radiating pseudo- ot,]i 0 j>g form mor* 
podia. (After Klehs) ; 3, Ochromonas. Cyst , ,, , 

with opening and plug. (After Pascher.) Catecl Cell-COloniCE 

by mucilage, or 

peculiar stalked or unstalked firm investments (Fig. 3 
with siliceous (Silicoflagellatae) 
(Coccolithophorideae) skeletal st 
310 ). 

Multiplication takes place by 
division, and in many species 






Fig. 309 . — Dinobryon Sertuiaria 
(Cryptoraonadales). Occurs 
in fresh - water plankton 
and forms invested colonies. 
(X450. After Senn.) 


Fio. 310.— a, Distej^har^s speculum. (After 
C, Calyptrosphaera insignis from the 
B is in optical section and C in surfa 
(xl200. After Schiller.) 


resting spores or cysts are produced. On the germination of 
after division of the contents, a number of daughter-cells ma 
liberated. Sexual reproduction, by the conjugation of two cells 
only been observed in a few cases. 

Flagellates live in all bodies of water, from, puddles and gutters to the oc 
and often occur in enornjous numbers, so that the water is coloured brown or gri 
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3Colithopboridae have been estimated to occur in a cubic 


les of colour met with in the Flagellatae, together 
e details of their structure enable the following 
I'ished. 

-The radially symmetrical cells have one or two cilia and 
ch the chlorophyll is more or less concealed by an imperfectly 
tw pigment. On assimilation a special organic compound, 
med in addition to fat and oil. The endogenously formed 
all of which is usually silicified and has a pore closed by a 
especially characteristic of the 

— These also have a brown colour, 
ally compressed and thus dorsi- 
mtly have an obliquely truncated 
311). Two cilia of ,unequal length 
anterior furrow or a gullet-like 
depression. Some forms have 
starch as the product of assimi- 
lation, around pyrenoids that 
occur free in the protoplast. 

Dinoflagellatae (Peridineae) 

^ 1 , 11 , 17-19)^ — These are highly 
developed Flagellates. They occur 
as unicellular, free - swimming 
organisms in fresh water, but for 
the most part in the sea, where, 

'Tto ‘“Sether with the Coocolitho- p,o, 3 i 2 ,_PerWmittm««!m!o(um. 
phorideae and Diatomeae, they (After Schilling.) 
constitute an important con- 

the phyto-plankton. Their cells are characterised by the pos- 
two long ribbon-shaped cilia or flagella which spring from the 
the ventral surface in a longitudinal furrow ; one of the cilia 
backwards, the other is thrown into curves and lies in a transverse 
g. 312). The protoplast has a nucleus, vacuoles of different sorts, 
rous brownish-yellow chromatophores ; the latter contain a mixture of 
gments. Starch or oil is formed as the product of assimilation. While 
odiniaceae (Fig. B18 d) have naked cells, the typical Peridiniaceae have a 
led of polygonal -^jlates composed of cellulose ; these are usually delicately 
id 'and perforated; with pores. The transverse furrow ‘is formed by one 
laped plate (Fig. 312). 

lany Peridineae of the plankton the plates bear special wing-like expansions 
13) or the cells have long horn-like processes. These adaptations enable 
ganisms to remain floating in the water The form of the cell is very 
le ; for instance in peratium hirwidimlla individuals with two, three, and 
aorn-like processes are produced, under the influence of diverse thermic, 
il and chemical stimuli (^^). 

icrease in numbers is effected by division of the cells which usually takes place 
le motile condition ; when the wall is thick and sculptured it is usually 
ured. * 
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Certain marine Dinoflagellates are phosphorescent and 
the phosphorescence of the sea (®). Examples are Oera< 
divergensj and Nactiluca miliaris. The last named attaint 
and is placed in this group on account of the resemblan 
Gymnodinium. 

Heterochloridales. — This group is characterised by the 
the chromatophores, the chlorophyll being mixed with a 3 
turns blue with acids. They have al ways two unequal cilia and 
products a fatty oil and leucosin, never starch. 

Euglenales. — The green scum or “water-bloom’* frequen 
ponds may consist of Euglena (Fig 314). The elongated c 



Fig. 31B.— Peridineae of tlie plankton. A, Ceratocorys horrida - 
if, Ceratium tripos intermedium var. aequatoricde, Indian 
gibberum, and i), Ceratium palmatiim, Atlantic Ocean (x 
Ocean (x 125). (After G. Karsten.) 

flattened and are capa])le of metabolic changes of form, 
flagellum, which arises at the anterior end from a gullet- 
green chromatophores, a number of which are present in 
substance called paramyloii. 

Folyblephaxidales. — The naked cells are provided w 
length. At the hinder end is a pure-green, cup-shaped 
a pyrenoid around which starch is formed, While Po 
by dividing in a longitudinal plane, more highly develo 
Polytomella, Phyllocardium) have also sexual reproduct 
divide to give ri§e to a number of ciliated gametes, wl 
zygotes ; on the germination of the zygote four vegetati\ 

In all the groups of Flagellates there arf 
coloured autotrophic forms — also colourless form 
ally ; these may even be able to ingest soli( 
pseudopodia (Fig. 315), 
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coloured species {e.g. Euglena gracilis) it has been found 
lourless form with leueoplasts ; this is done by cultivating 
rk in suitable organic food solutions e.g, 2-4% solution of 
It has even been possible to obtain individuals without 


tomonadinae, Folymastiginae) also are colourless and doubt* 
netically from coloured ancestors. To the Protomonadinae 
belong certain forms that live in the 
blood and the gut of animals and give 
rise to some tropical diseases. Thus 
Try'ganosoma Brucei causes the Tsetse- 
disease of cattle, and T. gambiense 
(Fig. 316) the sleeping sickness in 
man ; both are conveyed by flies 
belonging to the genus Glossina. 
Plants also may be infected by colour- 
less Flagellates. 

In spite of differences in colouring, 
the Chrysomonadales and the Hetoro- 
chloridales are closely related, and so 
also the Cryptomonadales and the 
Dinoflagellatae; i 

the Euglenales and ' 

the Polyblephari- 
dales are isolated 
groups. 

Some Flagellates 
with sculptured 
walls have been 
preserved as fossils. 

Thus Silicoflagel- 
lates are known 
from the Cretaceous 
period, Dinoflagel- 




rm with green 
us ; V, vacuole and 
, Herai-saprophytic Fm. SU^—Mastigam- 

'omatophores. C, r • j Cocco- invertens. A 

.ccurringin nutrient ^^^assic, ana UOCCO 

A Resting cpt of hths even irom the i^te. A.Freeswim- 
A Germination of Cambrian. ming. B, Amoeboid 

A by division into g^y to the condition, (x 1033. 

er escape. (i.C x Orders of Coloured Lsmmke- 

After ZuMSTEiN.) _ mann.) 

Flagellates 

wn, radially symmetrical, 1 or 2 flagella, characteristic 


»wn, dorsiventral, 2 unequally long flagella, 
n, dorsiventral, 2 unequally long, ribbon-shaped flagella, 
iiial and transverse furrows, 
llow-green, 2 unequally long flagella, 
flagellum. 

een, 2-8 equally long flagella. 

pom the Flagellatae.-^The Flagellates, as has 
jceding account, exhibit great variety. In none 
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of the particular groups, however, can primitive forms be recognised ; 
even those that appear most primitive must be regarded as derived 
from extinct and simpler types. On the other hand, more highly 
organised series of forms appear to have developed from most of the 
groups. The lowest animals (Rhizopoda) can be connected with the 
colourless Flagellates, while series of plant-like forms, which have 
recently been especially studied by Pascher, are related to the 
pigmented groups. These derived forms begin with permanently 
motile, unicellular organisms ; at a highei stage the cells are for the 
most part non-motile (Capsales and Cov.ca^'^s) and only liberate motile 
cells in reproduction ; the liighest stage in the development is reached 



Fi< . 316 —hypan- 
usoina gamhieme 
From the blood of 
an infected mon- 
key, the flagellum 
forming an undii 
lating membrane* 
(After Min CHIN ) 





B C 

Fic. 317 — Hydrurus foetidus. A, Apex of a branch of the 
cclony enclosed m mucilage. (After Berthoid.) 
i>, Fhfieothamniom Borzianum. Young plant forming 
/oospores, and showing the basal cell. (After Borzi.) 
o, Swarm-spore with chromatophore, eye-spot, sphere 
ot leucosm at the hmd end and two vacuoles at the 
anterior end, winch bears two cilia. (After Pascher ) 


by Mamentons, usually attached forms (Trichales) which also produce 
motile swarm-spores The higher forms can in part be regarded 
as true Algae, without, however, attempting to draw any sharp line 
between the Algae and the Flagellates. 


The Chrysopliyceae are derived from the Chrjsoinouadales. Hydrurus foetidus 
has richly branched, firm, mucilaginous colonies (Fig 317, A) which may attain a 
length of 30 cm. Phacothammon has the highest organisation (Fig. 317) ; its 
branched filaments form small plants, under J ram. long, which are attached to 
the surface of fresh- water species of Cladophora by means of a hemispherical basal 
cell. The swarm-spores which escape from the cells of the filament resemble the 
Chrysomonadinae, with a brown chromatophore, eye-spot, and two contractile 
vacuoles. When the swarm-spore becomes attach ed^it loses the cilia, contractile 
vacuoles, and eye-spot, and develops into a new filamentous plant. The silicifiied 

201 
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cysts, with pore and plug, of the Chrysomonadinae also occur among the Chryso- 
phyceae. 

The Cryptophyceae is anotbei series derived from the Cryptomonadales. 

The Binophyceae, similarly related to the Dinoflagellatae, is a series com- 



a b c d 

Fio. Cystodimum Steimi: a, cyst ; h, dnision into tvo sm arm-cells ; c, a cyst swelling ; 
d, liberated swarm-cell, (x 480. After Kllbs.) 


mencing with unicellular non-niotile forms like Cystodiniicm (Fig. 318), and attains 


its highest point in Dinothi ix (Fig. 319) which forms irregular filaments consisting 



of a few cells. Both Cystodimuni and Dinothrix 
liberate swaim- spores tliat lesemble Gymno- 
dinium 

The Heterocontae aie to be tiaced back 
to the Heterochloridales, since their motile 
cells have the same featuies (tvo cilia of 
unequal length, yellow -green clu omatophores, 
leucosin and oil). Heterococcus may be uni- 
cellular, or form a flat layer or a short filament. 
Tribonema [Conferva) is a widely distributed, 
fresh- water genus with unbranched filaments 
(Fig. 320). Botrydium gianulatu7n (Fig. 321) 
is adapted to life on land, occurring on moist 
loamy soils ; the unicellular, but multinucleate 
thallus has the form of a pear-shaped gieen 
balloon, some 2 mm. high, and attached below 
by branched colouiless rhizoids. The zoo- 
spores, which are produced in large numbers 


f 10 . 319.— DiTwthr ox mtli Gymnodimunu 
like zoospores in the cells. (After 
Paschee.) 


and escape from an opening at the summit, 
have two chloroplasts and tivo unequally long 
cilia attached at the pointed end (Fig. 321, B ) ; 
on forming a wall they grow into new 


vesicles. Sexual reproduction is unknown (®). 

The most highly developed senes of plants derived from the Flagellates is that 
of the Isocontae or Chlorophyceae, which are related to the Polyblepharidales. 


On account of the variety of the forms and the advanced stage of development ex- 


hibited, the Chlorophyceae require separate treatment (p. 394). The Diatoms, 
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which also stand m relation to the Flagellatac, mast however be considered 
first. 


Class IV 

Diatomeae (Diatoms) (i- 

The Diatomeae (Bacillariophyta) constitute a very large class of 
unicellular Algae. They occur, usually associated together in large 



1, Filament 2, Zoospore With 
unequally long cilia (Aftei 
Gay and Luthee, from Oit* 
MANNS Algae ) 



Fio 321 — Boil ydium qrannlo turn A (x28). 
I , Zoospore (xlOOO). (After feiRASBUROER 
and Kolkwitz ) 


numbers, in both fresh and salt water, and also on damp soil. The 
subaerial forms can endure dessicat’on for months. 

The cells display a great diversity of shape ; this is based either 
on a bilaterally symmetrical (Fig. 322) or on a centiic type (Fig. 
323) 

The cell-walls, with their outer layers silicified while the inner 
layers are composed of pectic substance, are veiy characteristic. 
The wall is formed of two halves or valves, one of which overlaps 
the other like the lid of a box. The cells thus present two altogether 
different views, according to the position in which they are observed, 
whether from the girdle or valve side (Fig. 322). 

The lateral walls of the two valves are foiiiied of the girdle pieces attached 
beneath the margins. In some genera the girdle side is extended by the intro- 
duction of annular or scale-shaped intermediate bands. 

The walls of the cells, particularly on the valve side, are often ornamented 
with numerous, fine, transverse markings or ribs, and also with small protuberances 
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and pits (Fig. 322, A), They are often perforated by open pores which serve to 
give exit to the mucilaginous secretion. 

The two valves ai’e so strongly impregnated with silica that, even when 
subjected to intense heat, they remain as a siliceous skeleton, retaining the original 
form and markings of the cell-walla. When the siliceous part is removed by 
hydrofluoric acid the pectic basis of the wall remains. 


The cell has always a central nucleus which is almost as complex 
in its organisation as in the higher plants. The chromatophores are 
of a brownish-yellow colour. Pyrenoids are 
often present. The pigments are chlorophyll 
and yellow phycoxanthin. Globules of a 
fatty oil are also included in the cell- 
contents, and take the place of starch as an 
a ssimilation-product. 

The cells are either solitary or foim colonies; they 
are fiee-fldating or united in colonies of various 
types. Sometimes they are attached by means of 
gelatinous stalks excreted by the cells themselves 
(Fig. 324). In other cases the cells remain con- 
nected at their angles by mucilage and foim bands 
or zigzag chains, or, on the other hand, they are 
enclosed in mucilaginous tubes. 

The Diatomeae multiply vegetatively by 
cell-division. In this process the two valves 
are first pushed apart from one another by 
the increasing protoplasmic contents of the 
mother-cell, which then divides longitudinally 
in such a direction that each of the two new 
cells retains one valve of the mother-cell. 
After the division of the protoplasm of the 
mother-cell is accomplished, each daughter- 
cell forms, on its naked side, a new valve 
fitting into the old one. The two valves 
of a cell are therefore of different ages. In 
consequence of this peculiar manner of 
division, since the walls of the cells ^re silicified and incapable of dis- 
tension, the daughter-cells become successively smaller and smaller, 
until finally, after becoming reduced to a definite minimum size, they 
undergo transformation into AUXOSPORES. The auxospores are usually 
several times larger than the cells from which they arise, and by their 
further development they re-establish the original size of the cells. 
They arise under particular conditions and not necessarily only when 
the minimal size has been reached. 

The sexual reproduction consists of a conjugation of similar 
gametes, and, so far as is at present known, the reduction-division 
always takes place in the formation of the sexual cells. 



Fig 322.— PinnitZarta viridis. A, 
Valve view; B, girdle view. 
(x 540. After Strasburger.) 
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Order 1. Centrales 

In these the valves are symmetrical about a teritie, and have the sculpturing 
radially or concentrically arranged (Fig. 323). The great nidjority of the forms of 
this order are marine, and play a large part in the composition of the plankton (^®). 
The plankton diatoms are provided with special arrangements for floating, -horn- 
like projections or wings of the cell-wall such as are seen in Figs. 323 and 325. Some- 
times they are associated in chains or otherwise by mucilage. The vegetative cells 
of the Centrales have no motile organs. 

Some Centrales are able to form resting spores within the rigid cell-wall. 



Fio. 328 . — Flanktoniella sol. Atlantic Ocean. A nisc- 
.shape'd plankton diatom with a hollow Aving, serving 
for floating, arising from the girdle side. The proto- 
plast contains a nucleus and numerous chromato- 
phores. ( x 822. After G. Kaksten.) 



Fig. B2<i.—Licmnphora flabellata. 
Colony of Diatoms with branched 
gelatinous stalks. (After Smith, 
from Goebel’s Organographie.) 


These sink to the bottom and can survive unfavourable periods, germinating 
later to form vegetative cells. 

The AUXOSPORE formation in the Centrales takes place by simple growth, by 
the protoplasmic body of a cell becoming free from the cell-walls and increasing 
in size ; the enlarged cell is first surrounded by a weakly silicified membrane 
(perizonium), and in this the new valves are formed (Figs. 325, 326, £). 

In the formation of gametes (®^), for example in Biddulphia mohiliensis (Fig. 
326, C, D), the cell first divide into two gauietangia which round themselves 
off ; the contents of each of these divide into numerous (in some species 128) 
naked nucleated cells. These gametes are provided with a pair of equal cilia (Fig. 
326, E) and, like the vegetative cells, have the half number of chromosomes. They 
emerge and fuse in pairs to form naked zygotes with four cilia. These later sur- 
round themselves with a wall and have the appearance of small vegetative cells. 


Order 2. Pennales 

The Pennate Diatoms live mostly on the floor of ponds, etc., or on the surfaces 
of submerged plants ; others inhabit damp soil. In shape they are elongated, 

2 C 2 
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elliptical, or boat-shaped, but may be wedge-shaped ; the valves have their 
sculpturing pinnate (Figs. 322, 327). In many of the Pennales (Fig. 322) a 
longitudinal line corresponding to an opening in the cell-wall, and exhibiting 
swollen nodules at boih extremities and in the middle, is to be seen on the 
surface of each valve. Forms provided with such a median suture or raphe are 
characterised by peculiar creeping movements, resulting from the friction of the 
streaming protoplasm in the longitudinal slit of the raphe against the substratum 
or the surrounding water. 

In the process of sexual reproduction two cells lay themselves side by side 
and secrete a covering of mucilage. The nucleus of each cell undergoes reduction, 
dividing to form four haploid nuclei. Four gametes are not, however, produced as 
might have been expected, but some of the nuclei become small and functionless 
so that a smaller number of gametes result. Thus in Navicula^ Pleurosigma, etc. 



Fig. S 25 .—Corethron Vaidiviae, From the Antarctic plankton, a, Cell with floating bristles 
and tentacles; h, Auxospore formation; the protoplast after casting oflf one valve has emerged 
from the other and, surrounded by the penzonmm, has become some four times its original 
size. (After Karsten.) 

the protoplast of each cell divides to form two gametes (Fig. 327), each of which 
possesses a small functionless nucleus in addition to the larger nucleus that will 
undergo fusion later. The gametes from the two parent-cells now conjugate in 
pairs, the zygotes having at first four nuclei ; the two large nuclei fuse while the 
small nuclei degenerate. Each of the diploid zygotes becomes invested by a thin 
wall (perizonium), within which it undergoes considerable increase in size. 
Ultimately the protoplast secretes two new valves and thus constitutes a new 
individual several times larger than the original cells. The zygotes are here — and 
similarly in all Pennales — at the same time auxospores and may be termed auxo- 

ZYGOTES, 

In other Pennales the process is simpler ; thus in some {Surirella^ Gocconeis) 
each cell forms only one large and three degenerating small nuclei, so that only one 
^eygote is formed on conjugation (Fig. 328). In some [Rhahdonema] all gamete- 
formation is omitted and the protoplast of the mother-cell develops to an 
auxospore by simple growth. 

Many Pennales occur in places where decomposing substances are present 
in abundance. Such species can assume a saprophytic mode of life, their 
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ohromatophorea becoming ooionrleaa and reduced in size. It has been shown that 
some colourless species of Nitztchia which occur in the sea are exclusively dependent 
on organic substances for food, the reduction of their chromotophores and pigment 
being complete (^). ^ 

On account of the extreme fineness of the markings of their valves, ..it is 



Fi(.. S2&.—BiddulpUa moliliennb A, View from the girdle side ; B, auxospore formation ; C, cell 
divided into two gametangia , D, foimation of gametes x 228, after P. Beeqon), 
E, gametes of tosdnodiscus (after Pavili ard). 

customary to employ certain species of Diatoms as test objects for trying the 
lenses of microscopes. Pleurosigma angulatum is commonly used for tins purpose. 


In considering the relationships of the Diatoms the ciliated gametes 
are of the greatest importance, since they indicate that the Diatoms, 
and in particular the Centrales, are derived from brown Flagellates. 

There is no further development towards higher foims, but the series ends with 
the Pennales as a phylogenetically younger group derived from the Centrales. 

The characteristic structure of the cell- wall, as well as the lomiation of 
endogenous spores, and the silicification of the wall, all appear more feebly in 
some Chiysomonadinae. There are thus indications of special relationship to this 
group. 
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Fossil Diatoms are only known as far back as the Upper Lias. They are 
esf>ecially abundant in Tertiary rocks, where their silicified vails form a large part 
of the deposits of siliceous earth (kieselguhr, mountain meal, etc.), and in this 



Fig. 827. — Formation of auxozygote«! in Navicula 
vxndula. A, Cell seen from the valve side. B, 
Two cells lying alongside one another ; their 
contents have divided into two daughter-cells, 
each of which possesses two nuclei. C, D, 
Conjugation m pairs of the daughter-cells to 
form the auxospores, which at first contain 
four nuclei. F, The two full-grown auxospores. 
(x 500. After Karsten.) 



Fig d28.—Surirellasaxomca. 
Auxozygote in the empty 
val\ es of the parent-cells. 
(After G. Karstfn ) 


form are utilised in the manufacture of dynamite. The Tertiary species are in 
part identical with those now living or belong to existing genera. 

The two orders of Diatomeae are mainly distinguished by the following 
characters : — 

Centrales. — Cells centric, without raphe, non-motile ; auxospore formation 
independent of the sexual fusion ; gametes ciliated. 

Pennales. — Cells bilateral, sometimes with raphe, motile ; auxospore foimation 
in' connection with the conjugation of non-motile gametes. 


Class V 

Chlopophyceae (Green Algae) 

The pure green chloroplasts, which frequently contain pyrenoids 
and nearly always form starch, are characteristic of the Chlorophyceae. 
The cell-walls consist mainly of cellulose. The asexual reproduction 
in all typical cases is by means of naked, swarm-spores (zoospores) ; 
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these are pear-shaped, with two or four equal cilia at the pointed end, 
usually a red eye-spot, and in the hinder part a curved or bowl-shaped 
chloroplast. 

The swarm-spores by means of phototactic movements (p. 330} ’•each situations 
which provide favourable conditions for their germination, and grow into new 
plants. 

In the sexual reproduction (Figs. 329, 331) two gametes, which 
often resemble the asexual swarm-spores, conjugate ; the mr.le gametes 
at least are always ciliated ; the female ar^^ in some cases on-motile 
The spherical zygote u&aally becomes a thick-walled resting 
ceil and is often coloured red by haematochrome ( = carotin). On its 
germination the reduction-division takes place. 

Most Chlorophyceae occur, free or attached, in fresh water, or in 
moist situations ; some kinds are aerophiloiis and can endure complete 
drying-up (28“). A few live symbiotically in Lichens or within the 
cells of lower animals. Some larger forms occur 
on the sea-coast. The Chlorophyceae. on the other 
hand, form a very small proportion of the marine 
plankton. 

Order 1. Volvocales 

Typical representatives of this order aie cliaracteribed by 
the cilia being retained by their cells in the vegetative 
stage ; the plants are therefore motile. Each cell has a 
nucleus and a chloroplast. They are widely distributed 
organisms of the fresli-water plankton, and may appeal in 
such numbers as to give the water a green colour. Their 
development is often favoured by organic food niateiials ; 
a few species {e.g. Tolytoma uvella) can even live as total 
saprophytes and have no chlorophyll. All Volvocales have cell-valls which, 
according to the species and stage of development, may contain hemicelluloses, 
pentoses, pectin, and true cellulose. 

ChlamydomoTias^ belonging to the family Chlamydomonaceae is a widely 
distributed genus. The free-swimming microscopically small cells (Fig. 330) have 
two cilia, a red eye-spot, two contractile vacuoles, and a cup-shaped chloroplast 
with a pyrenoid. Asexual reproduction is by means of swarm-spores which are 
produced by the longitu(jlinal division of the cell-contents to form 2-16 cells, which 
become free by the rupture of the original cell-wall. There is also a process ot 
sexual reproduction. Biciliate gametes arise in much larger numbers (2-64 or 
more) in the mother-cell, and these unite in pairs by their anterior ends to form 
the zygote (Fig. 329). Besides species with isogam y there are others that are 
heterogainous ; in these a small (male) gamete fuses with a larger (female) cell 
(Fig. 331). The male and female cells here always arise from different mother- 
cells, and the same holds for the gametes of some isogamous forms. A further 
stage is seen in ChlamydomoThas cocciferaj in which the female gamete has no cilia 
and is thus an egg-cell. Thus, in this genus of unicellular Algae, a aeries leading 
from isogamy to oogamy can bo traced. 



Fi(, Z29.—J[aemato(<><cus 
Butschln. A, gamete; 
B, conjugation of two 
gametes; C?,D, ?ygotes. 
(x800. After Bloch- 

MANN.) 
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Haematococem is closely related to Ghlamydomonas ; the cells contain haemato- 
chrome and give rise to the red colour of rain puddles {K, phivialis) and to red 
snow {M. nivalis), * 

The Family Volvocaceae (^®), including colonial forms, is closely connected to 
the unicellular Chlamydomonads. In PaTidorina 16, and in Eudorina 32, cells are 

united to form free-swimming, spherical 
colonies. In asexual reproduction each 
cell of the colony divides into a corre- 
sponding number (16 or 32) of cells, 
which do not separate, but are set free 
as complete daughter - colonies. In 
Volvox (Fig. 332) the hollow spheres, 
as large as a pin-head, are composed 
of several thousand cells, each with 


Fig. 331 —Chlamydomonus Braunii. 
Fusion of a male with a female 
gamete. Lettering as in Fig. 
330. (After Goroschankin.) 

two cilia, an eye-spot, and a chloroplast ; the protoplasts are connected by 
fine processes, and, since further there is a certain division of labour between 
them, the spherical organism must be regarded as a multicellular individual and 
not a mere colony. In the asexual reproduction only certain cells divide to form 
new individuals and these project into the inteiior of the parent sphere ; they be- 
come detached, lying within the central cavity (Fig. 332, A'), and only become free 
by the breaking down of the parent individual. The sexual cells of Volvox are 
differentiated as egg-cells and sperinatozoids. The egg-cells arise by the enlarge- 
ment of single cells of the colony ; they are large, green, non -motile cells surrounded 
by a mucilaginous wall. The small spermatozoids are elongated bodies of a bright 
yellow colour, provided with two cilia attached laterally below the colourless 
anterior end ; they arise by the division of a cell of the colony into numerous 
daughter-cells. After fusing with a spermatozoid within the cavity of the colony, 
the egg-oell is transformed into the thick- walled, resting oospore, on the germina- 
tion of w'hich the reduction in number of chromosomes takes place. Since the 
cells which are not transformed into reproductive cells die and break down, Volvox 
provides the first example of the regular occurrence of a dead body or “corpse.” 
Oogamy is also met with in Eudorina^ while Pandorina is isogamous. Since, in 
the latter, only gametes from different colonies fuse, the morphologically similar 
colonies show a certain physiological sexual difference. 

The Yolvocales form a series ending with Volvox^ and do not lead to any higher 
orders of the Algae. 

Order 2. Frotococcales 

The cells of the Frotococcales are distingttished,,from those of the Yolvocales by 
having no cilia in the vegetative condition, so that they are nou-motile (Fig. 333). 




Fio. 330. — i, CfUamydomonas angulosa (aftei 
Dill) ; g, cilia ; u, vacuole , k, nucleus , 
o/ir, cliromatophores ; py^ pyrenoid ; a, 
eye-spot. S, Chi. subcaudata, with four 
daughter - cells m a parent -cell (from 
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They have a chloroplast and usually a single nucleus. Reproduction is by means 
of zoospores, in place of which, however, in many genera non-ciliated aplanospores 
are found (Fig. 334). Sexual reproduction is by the fusion c f ciliated isogametes, 
or less commonly heterogametes ; oogamy does not occur. Sexuality has only been 
demonstrated in certain genera and appears not to have arisen in the simpler forms. 

The Protococcales occur mainly in fresh water ; some {e.g., Heurococcus) form, 
along witli other Algae, a regular constituent of the green growth on the bark of 



c 





Fig. S32.— Volvox globator. A, Portion of a colony with egg-cells (o), and groups of si>ermatozoids 
(sj))(xl65). Bundle of spermatozoids derived by the division of a cell (x 530X C, Sperma- 
tozoids (x530). D, Egg-cell surrounded by spermatozoids in the mrcilaginous membrane. 
(x265. After F. Cohn.) E. Volvox aureus. Sphere enclosing young daughter individuals. 
(After Klein.) 

trees and on walls Others occur as symbionts in Lichens and even in the 

protoplasm of lower animals {Chlorella vulgaris^ in Infusoria, Hydra, etc.). 

As in the Yolvocales there is an ascending series from unicellular forms to 
colonies of cells. Chlorococcum (Fig. 333) and Chlorella (Fig. 334) (^’- ^^) are 
examples of the former. Scenedesinus, which is widely spread in fresh water, 
forms simple colonies of usually four cells united in a row (Fig. 335). Each of the 
cells divides in the direction of its length to form four non-ciliated -cells with cell- 
walls ; these on becoming free from the wall of the parent-cell constitute a new 
colony. 

More complicated cell-colonies are met with in Pediastrum (Fig. 336), in the 
form of a free-floating plate. The formation of asexual swarm-spores is effected 
by the division of the contents of a cell into a number (in the case of the species 
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illustrated^ F. granulaium, into 16) of naked swarm-spores, each with two cilia. 
On escaping through the ruptured uell-wall (Fig. 336 J, b), these are enclosed in a 
mucilaginous envelojfe. After moving about rigorously within this envelope, they 



Fia. 883. — ChUyrococcum (Chlorosphaera) limicold. i, 
Vegetati ve cell and cell divided into 8 zoospores ; 

free zoospores ; S, zoospores after they have 
formed cell -walls. (After Beyerinck, from 
Oltmanns’ Algae,) 



Fig. S34.—Chlorella vulgaris. 1, Cell ; S, 3, 
division into eight aplanospores. (After 
Grintzesco.) 




eventually collect together and form a new colony. Pediastrum has also a method 
of sexual reproduction by isogametes. - 

The life-history of the Water-net {Hydrodictyon utriculatuin) is essentially 
similar. It is one of the most beautiful of the free-floating, fresh-water Algae, 


the hollow colonies being formed of 
elongated, cylindrical, multiuuclea ted cells 
united together to form a many-meshed 
net, which may be 20 cm. in length. In 
the old cells of the net a large number 
of zoospores are formed, which are not 



Fig. 836. —A, Scenedesrtius acutus. B, The same, 
undergoing division. C, Scenedesmus caudatus. 
(x 1000. After Senn.) 



Fig. 33^.-— Pediastrum granulatum. A, An old 
cell-family: a, cells -containing spores; 6, 
spores in process of extrusion (the other 
cells have already discharged their swarm- 
spores). B, Cell-family shortly after ex- 
trusion of the spores. C, Cell -family 4^ hours 
later. ( x 800. After Al. Braun.) 


set free, but arrange themselves within the parent-cell to form a new net, losing 
their cilia and becoming enclosed by cell-walls. The daughter-net is set free by 
the- dissolution of the wall of the parent-cell. 

The Protococcales like the Volvocales can be derived from the Flagellata. In 
contrast to the latter group the non-motile, non-cUiated condition of the cells has 
become prevalent as it has throughout the higher Algae. In some genera of the 
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Protococcales even the spores uo not develop cilia, although, as a rule, the repro- 
ductive ceils of the Algae tend to retain the Flagellate character. The loss of 
motility is accompanied by a more complex external form of ihe cells. 


Order 3. XTlotrichaleB 

The Ulotrichales exhibit, as compared with the unicellular green AJgae, an 
advance in the external segmentation of the thallus. It is always multicellular, 
and, in most of the genera, consists of simple or branciied filaments. The 
filaments are either attached by a colourless basal cell to the substratum 
(Fig. 338 A) or float free. The thallus of the marine genus l/lva {Viva lactuca, 
SEA lettuce) has the iorm of a larg^ ^ leaf-like cell surface, rnd is two layers 
of cells thick (Fig. 78, young plant). In Enteromurpha (Fig. 337) the thallus is 
ribbon-shaped, either cylindrical 
or flattened ; when young it is 
two-layered, but later it becomes 
hollow, the wall thus consisting 
of one layer of cells. 

The majority of the Ulotri- 
chales live-in fresh or salt water ; 
a few aerial forms (Chroolepideael 
grow on stones, trunks of tices, 
and, in the tropics, on leaves. 

To this family belongs Treate- 
pohlia (or Chroolep s) Jolithus^ 
often found growing on stones 
in mountainous regions. The 
cell - filaments of this species 
appear red on account of the 
haematochrome they contain, and 
possess a violet-like odour. 

The cells have always only 
one nucleus and also a single 
chloroplast. The asexual repro- 
duction is accomplished by the 

formation of ciliated swarm- 387.-£«(.ro^ryA« co,,vr,*™ a co 

Alga. nat. size.) 

spores. Sexual reproduction is 

effected either by the fusion of planogametes, or the sexual cells are differentiated 
as noil-motile egg-cells and motile spermatozoids. 

Ulothrix zonata (Fig. 338 A), the typical representative of the group, is one 
of the commonest filamentous Algae. The filaments of Ulothrix exhibit no 
pronounced apical growth ; they are unbranched, attached by a rhizoid-cell, and 
consist of rows of short cells ; each cell contains a band-shaped chloroplast arranged 
like an open ring round the middle of the cell. The asexual reproduction is effected 
by means of swarm-spores, which have four cilia ((7), and are formed singly or by 
division in a cell of the filament (sporangium). The swarm-spores escape -through 
a lateral opening {B) formed by absorption of the cell-wall, and, after swarming, 
give rise to new filaments. The sexual swarm -cells, or isogametes, are formed in 
a similar manner by the division of the cells, but in much greater numbers. 
They are also smaller, and have only two cilia {D, E), In other respects they 
resemble the swarm-spores, and possess a red eye-spot and one chromatophore. 
By their conjugation in pairs, zygotes (F-H) are produced, which, after drawing 
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in their cilia, round themselves off and become invested with a cell-wall. After 
a shorter or longer period of re%t the zygotes are converted into unicellular germ 
plants (tf), and give fise to several aplanospores (A), which in turn grow out into 
new filaments. Under some conditions the gametes can give rise to new plants 

parthenogenetically without con- 


^ jugating.' Ulva and Enteromorpha 

M j are also isogamous (®^), the former 

being dioecious. 

i^jy )J The genus Oedogonium {^) with 

unbranched filaments may be cited 
( I i^BpI es an example of the oogamous 

§ \ \ Ulo trie hales. The asexual swarm- 

^ j Jj spores of Oedogonium are unusually 

^ i^rge, and have a circlet of cilia 

n |UpaUjyJ] around their colourless, anterior 

^ \ \ extremity (Fig. 339 B). In this 

/ \ |1 ^ case the swarni-spoies are formed 

JJ singly, from the whole contents of 

any cell of the filament [A), and 

®lP \ escape by the lupture of the cell- 

®/ wall. After becoming attached by 

colourless end they germinate, 
Ef giving rise to a new filament. 

Jry Yor the purpose of sexual repro- 

Ji \ duction, on the other hand, special 

If \ ( cells become swollen and differen- 

// ^ I tiated into barrel-shaped oogonia. 

If V ^ single large egg -cell with a 

, j colourless receptive spot is formed 

I^HVj/ *// \\ \ 7 in each oogonium by the contraction 

\ I ' X protoplasm, while the wall 

\ y ^ oogonium becomes perforated 

1 ^1^ W opening at a point opposite 

j\) r a the receptive spot of the egg. At 

the same time, other, generally 

Fro. 838 . — Ulothrix zonata. Young filament with -i o»^ 

, . , ,, , T> i. , .. shorter, cells or the same or an- 

rhizoid-cell r ( X 300); portion of filament with , 

escaping swarm-spores ; C, single swarm-spore ; D, filament become converted 

formation and escape of gametes ; E, gametes ; F, G, into antheridia. Each antheridium 
conjugation of two gametes; H, zygote; J, zygote usually gives rise to two sperma- 

after period of rest; if, zygote alter division into tj, 2 oids. The spermatozoids are 

swarm-srpores. (B-K x 482. After Dodel.) ,, ... , 

smaller than the asexual swarm- 

spores, but have a similar circlet of cilia. They penetrate the opening in the 

oogonium and one fuses with the egg-cell, which then becomes transformed into 

a large firm -walled oospore. On the germination of the oospore its contents 

become divided into four swarm-spores, each of which gives rise to a new filament. 

In some species of Oedogonium the process of sexual reproduction is more 

complicated. Spermatozoid-like swarm-spores (androspores) emerge from the 

antheridia. They are not, however, capable of effecting fertilisation themselves, 

but become attached to female filaments and develop into small plants consisting 

of few cells, the so-called “dwarf-males.” The actual spermatozoids are produced 

from the upper cells of these (Fig. 339 O, D), * 

The genus Ooleochaete (Fig. 340) exhibits the highest development of the sexual 


shorter, cells or the same or an- 
other filament become converted 
into antheridia. Each antheridium 
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reproductive organs among the lireen Algae. The long colourless neck of the flask- 
shaped oogonium opens at the tip to allow of the entrance of the spermatozoid. 
The spherical oospore increases in size and becomes surrounded by a single layer 
of pseudo-parenchymatous tissue derived fi*om filaments that spring from the 
stalk-cell of the oogcnium and neighbouring cells. In this way a fruit-like body 
is formed (Fig. 340, 4), On germination the oospore undergoes a reduction- 
division and divides into 16-32 wedge-shaped cells, then breaks ’p and liberates 
a swarm-spore from each cell. The spherical, biciliate sperm atozoids al^e formed 
singly in small, terminal antheridia (Fig. 340, 1). The asexual reproduction 
is by biciliate zoospores formed singly in cells of the thallus. 


Order 4. Siphonocladiales 

The algae of this order are filainentous and usually branched ; they are dis- 
tinguished from tlie Ulotrichales by their large muitinucleatc cells (Figs. 7, 9), 



Fia. 389. — A, B, Oedogonium: A, escaping swarm-S].)ores ; free swarm-sporo. V, i>, Oedogoniutn 
dliatum : C, before fertilisation ; D, in process of fertilisation ; o, oogonia ; a, dwarf-males ; 
5, spermatozoid, (x 350, After Pringsheim.) 

the chloroplasts of which are either solitary, large, and reticulately-formed 
(Fig. 9), or appear as numerous small discs. It may be assumed that the 
Siphonocladiales are derived from Algae resembling Ulothrix by enlargement of 
the cells of the filament, increase in number of the nuclei, and alteration of the 
chromatophore. 

The genus Cladophora (Fig. 341), numerous species of which occur in the sea 
and in fresh water, is one of the most important representatives of the order. 
CL gloinerata (Fig. 81) is one of the commonest algae in streams, often attaining 
the length of a foot. It is attached by rhizoid-like cells, and consists of branched 
filaments with typical apical growth, which some other representatives of the order 
do not show. The structure of the cells is represented in Figs. 7, 9, and 17. 
Branching takes place from the upper ends of the cells by the formation of a pro- 
trusion which is cut off as the first cell of the branch. Asexual reproduction 
is by means of biciliate zoospores (Fig. 341), or, in marine species, tetraciliate 
zoospores, which arise in numbers from the upper cells of the filaments, and escape 
from these sporangia by a lateral opening in the wall. The sexual reproduction is 
isogamous. 
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Only in the genus Spha^oplea has the sexual reproduction become oogamous, 
annuUna consists of simple filaments and occurs in fresh water. 

Many forms occur in the sea {e.g. Siphonocladus), and some have a highly 
complicated thallus, which is always, however, formed of branched filaments ; by 
calcareous incrustation some forms come to resemble coral. Acetahularia mediter- 
ranea (Fig. 342) will serve as an example of such calcareous Algae. The thin stalk 
of the thallus is attached by means of rhizoids, while the umbrella-like disc 
consists of closely united tubular outgrowths, each of which is to be regarded 
as a gametangium. 

Order 6. Siphonales 

The Siphoneae are mainly marine, though some occur in fresh water. They 
are distinguished from the preceding groups of Algae by the structure of their 



P’lG. SiO.—Coleochaete pulvinata, 1, Antheridium (a) and young oogoiiim (o). ® Oogonium shortly 
before opening. Fertilised oogonium ; ek, nucleus of the ovum ; sk, piale nucleus. 
4, Oospore enclosed to form the fructification. ” 5, Germinating oospore, ^ ( tlfter Oltmanns,) 

thallus, which, although more or less profusely branched, is not at first divided 
by transverse septa. The cell-wall thus encloses a continuous protoplasmic body 
in which numerous nuclei and small green chloroplasls are embedded. Only the 
reproductive organs are divided off by septa. The Siphonales may be derived from 
the Siphonocladiales by assuming that the capacity of forming transverse walls in 
some representatives of the latter was lost in the phylogeny. 

Vaucheria occurs commonly in fresh water or on damp soil. The thallus con- 
sists of a single branched filamentous cell attached to the substratum by means 
of colourless rhizoids (Fig. 344.) The thallus in most other Siphoneae is, on the 
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other hand, a specialised branch -system. The genus Bryopsin has a delicate, 

pinnately ‘ branched thallus (^). In Gaulerpa prolife^a (Fig. 343), which occurs 
in the Mediterranean, the lobes of the thallus (assimilators) are leaf-like and are 
frequently proliferous. They spring from a colourless, creeping main axis, which 
has continued apical growth and sends colourless rhizoids into the soil (3’^).- In 
other species they are pinnately lobed or branched.* The whole thallus, encloses 
but one cell -cavity, which is, however, often traversed by a network of cross- 
supports or trabeculae. Starch-forming leucoplasts are 
present in the colourless parts ol the thallus. 

Some species of Vaifcheria become int. rusted wuth 
lime and may lead to the formation of calc-.reous tufa. 
Some other genera {e.g. Halimeda, which occurs in 
the warmer seas) are regularly calcified. 



Fio. 34].— .4, Cladovhortt. Gen- 
eral habit (reduced). B, Clado- 
phijra glomerata. Hwarin-spore. 
(X500. After SXRASBURGER.) 



Fig. 34'2. — Acetabularia viediterranea. 
(Nat. si/e. After Oltmanns.) 


Besides an asexual reproduction by means of zoospores the Siphonales have 
sexual reproduction. This is either heterogamous {^>g- Bryopsts) or oogamous. 
Isogamy does not occur. 

The asexual swarm-spores of Vaucheria^ which differ from those of tlie other 
Siphonales, are developed in special sporangia, cut off from the swollen extremities 
of branches by means of transverse walls (Fig. 344). The whole contents of such 
a sporangium become converted into a single green swarm-spore. The wall 
of the sporangium then ruptures at the apex, and the swarm-spore, rotating 
on its longitudinal axis, forces its way through the opening. The swarm -spore 
is so large as to be visible to the naked eye, and contains numerous nuclei 
embedded in a peripheral layer of colourless protoplasm. It is entirely surrounded 
by cilia, which protrude in pairs, one pair opposite each nucleus. Morphologically 
the swarm-spores of VauchcTia correspond to the total mass of individual zoospores 
of an ordinary sporangium. 

The sexual reproduction of Vaucheria is not effected, like that of the other 
Siphoneae, by the conjugation of motile gametes, from which, however, as the 
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earlier form of reproduction, it may be considered to have been derived. The 
oogonia and antheridia first appear as small protuberances, which grow out into 
Ihort lateral branches, and become separated by means of septa from the rest of 
the thallus (Fig. 345 o, a). At first, the rudiment of an oogonium contains numerous 
nuclei, of which all but one, the nucleus of the future egg -cell, retreat again 
into the main filament before the formation of the septum. In its mature 
condition the oogonium has on one side a beak -like projection containing only 
colourless protoplasm. The oogonium opens at this place, the oosphere rounding 
itself olf. The antheridia, which are also multinucleate, are more or less coiled (a), 



r 


Fig. 843. — Cdvltr^a prolifera. The shaded lines on the lobes 
of the thallus indicate the currents of protoplasmic move- 
ment. a, Growing apex of the thallus axis ; h, h, young 
thallus lobes ; r, rhizoids. nat. size.) 


and open at the tip to set free 
their mucilaginous contents, 
from which the numerous 
swarming spermatozoids be- 
come free. The spermatozoids 
are very small, and have a 
single nucleus and two cilia 
inserted on one side. They 
collect around the receptive 
spot of the egg-cell, into which 
one spermatozoid finally pene- 
trates. After the egg-cell has 
been fertilised by the fusion 
of its nucleus with that of the 
spermatozoid, it becomes in- 
vested with a wall and con- 
verted into a resting oospore. 
On germination the oospore 
grows into a filamentous 
thallus. 


The Chlorophyceae 
appear to be a natural 
group of plants that can 
be directly connected 
with the Flagellates. 
They either resemble 


the latter throughout their whole developmental cycle, or they at 
least recall their Flagellate ancestry by the form of their nakeci, motile, 
reproductive cells. This is brought out especially clearly by the fact 
that the zoospores of some Chlorophyceae can shed their cilia and be- 
come amoeboid ; they then creep about by means of pseudopodia, and 
can feed like animals on various minute organisms. There are several 
ascending series within the Chlorophyceae which exhibit progressions 
from simple to more highly differentiated forms. This is particularly 
clear in the Volvocales where, starting from unicellular forms, multi- 
cellular colonies with equivalent, unconnected cells, that can all serve 
for vegetative life and for reproduction, lead on to multicellular in- 
dividuals with pronounced division of labour between their cells. As 
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regards the sexual reproduction, progressive differentiation can also be 
followed. The lowest stage is that of isogamy, in which the con- 
jugating gametes may even proceed from the same parent-cell. This 
leads by way of heterogamy to the simpler cases of oogamy ; in the 
higher types of oogamy the egg is not liberated but is fertilised ifi the 



Fiq. 344.— Vaucheria sessilis. A, Young sporangium. B, Zoospore with the sporangium from 
which it has escaped. (7, A portion of the peripheral zone of a zoospore. D, A young plant 
with rhizoids developed from a zoospore. (A, B after G5tz ; D after Sachs ; from Oltmanns’ 
Algae. (7 after Strasbueoer.) 

oogonium. T^e case of Coleochaete is especially noteworthy, for in it 
fertilisation acts as a stimulus on the cells of the branch bearing the 
oogonium, so that a primitive type of ‘‘ fruit-formation ” results. 

The reduction-division takes place very generally on the germination of the 
zygote, so that the plant throughout its whole development is haploid. 

The Green Algae are without doubt a very ancient group of lower plants. 
Only the marine Siphonocladiales, in which the thallus is rendered more resistant 
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by calcification, can be followed back with certainty to the Silurian. These 

calcareous algae played an especially 
important part in Triassic times and 
^ were present in great variety. 
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Fig. 845. — Vau.clie.ria sessilif:. Portion of a filament 
with an oogonium, o ; antlieridiura, a ; ch, cliro- 
matophores ; u, cell nuclei; ol, oil globules. 
(X 240. After Strasburger.) 


The following characters may be 
used to distinguish the Orders : 
Volvocales, Unicellular or multicellu- 
lar, always motile even in the 
vegetative condition. 

Protococcales. Unicellular or multi- 
cellular, non-motile in the vege- 
tative condition, no cell-filaments. 
Ulotrichnles. Cell-filaments or more 
highly organised thalli, cells uni- 
nucleate. 

Siphonodadiales. Cell-filaments or more highly organised thalli, cells rnultinucleate. 
Siphonales. Cells tubular, without trans- 
verse septa, rnultinucleate. 

Class VI 

Conjugatae 

The Conjugatae are pure green 
algae with uninucleate cells, but, 
in contrast to the Chlorophyceae, 
have neither zoospores nor ciliated 
gametes (Acontae). In their sexual 
reproduction there is a conjugation 
of two similar non-motile gametes 
to form a zygote ; the gamete in 
almost all cases is derived from the 
whole protoplast of a vegetative 
cell. After a prolonged resting 
period the zygote undergoes reduc- 
tion-division and germinates ; thus fig. 346 . 
the Conjugatae, like the Chloro- 
phyceae, are haploid organisms. 

The Conjugatfie are a varied 
group of fresh-water algae. They 
are either unicellular (Desmidiacae) 
or have the form of unattached, unbranched filaments (Zygnemaceae). 



A, Cylindrocystis JireMsonii; the 
nucleus is in the centre between two 
large lobed chloroplasts with elongated 
pyrenoids. B, The zygote before, and C, 
after the fusion of the nuclei. D, The 
zygote before germination, with four 
daughter-cells. (After Kauffmann.) 


Tlie Desmidiaceae which occur especially on peat-moors where the water 

has an acid reaction (‘^"), are among the most beautiful of algae and exhibit a 
great variety in form. 

Their cells may be cylindrical {Cylindrocystis, Fig. 346), or semilunar {Clos- 
terium, Fig. 348) ; they are often constricted in the 'middle and biscuit-shaped 
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{Cosmarium^ Fig. 347 B\ or stellate {Micrasterias, Fig. 347 D), Chains of cells 
occur— in addition to the types with solitary cells. 

In most cases the wall is composed of two halves, the bevelled edges of which 
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Fig. 347. — A, Cosmaritm codatum^ dividing. B, C, 
Cosmarium hotrytis. Ci, Two cells at right angles 
preparing for conjugation — the lower cell shows 
the conjugation canal ; Co, gametes fused into the 
young zygote ; C 3 , mature zygote; D, Micrasterias 
crux melitensis. (After Ralfs ; C 2 , 0^ after de 
Bary.) 


Fig. ‘MS.—Clostenum. A, Zygote befoi'e 
germination showing the two nuclei 
not yet uiiited ; B, germinating 
zygote with the nuclei united ; C, 
division into two cells each contain- 
ing one larger and one smaller 
nucleus ; D, further state of ger- 
mination ; E, young plants escaping 
from the cell-membrane ; F, Clos- 
terium moniliferunn, mature plant. 
(A-E after Klebahn.) 


overlap at the middle line of the cell. It is only in a few genera (which are 
grouped in a special Family, the Mesotaeniaceae) that the wall is not thus con- 
structed of two halves. The wall consists of an inner layer of cellulose and an 
outer thin “ cuticular ” layer. It' is frequently provided with spiny or warty 
projections, and is usually perforated by pores. Within each of the two sym- 
metrical halves of the cell there is a green chloroplast with one or several 
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^ f^enoids ; the nucleus occupies a middle position (Fig. Si6A). The chloroplasts 
exhibit considerable variety in form, e.g. they are lobed in CyHndrocystis^ while in 
Ohiterium the shape is that of a cone with longitudinal ridges, so that the cross- 
section is stellate. 

Some Desmidiaceae exhibit phototactic movements ; these are efifected by the 
agency of mucilaginous threads emerging from the pores in the cell-wall. 

Multiplication is effected by cell-division. This is accomplished by the forma- 
tion of a partition wall across the middle of the cell, after the i^iclear division is 
completed. Each daughter-cell eventually attains the size and form of the mother- 
cell, by the outgrowth of a new half on the side towards the plane of division 
(Fig. 347 4). 

In conjugation two cells approach each other, and surround themselves with a 
mucilaginous envelope. Their cell- walls rupture at the constriction, the protoplasts 



Pio. 349.—^, Conjugation of Spirogyra quimna (x 240). B, Spirogyra longata ( x 150) ; z, zygospOre. 

C, Cell of Spirogyra jugalis ; fc, nucleus ; ch, chromatopliores ; p, pyrenoid ( x 256). 

pass into the conjugation canal, which soon becomes mucilaginous, and then 
unite to form a zygospore. The zygospores frequently present a very characteristic 
appearance, as their walls are often beset with spines (Fig. 347 The four empty 
cell-halves may be seen close to the spore. 

The two sexual nuclei in the zygote do not fuse until germination of the latter 
is about to commence (Figs. 346 By C; 348 Ay B). The resulting nucleus then 
undergoes division, with 'reduction, into four nuclei. In Cylindrocystis four uni- 
nucleate young individual cells result. In most Desmidiaceae, however, only two 
cells are formed from the zygote, each of which has thus two nuclei of different 
sizes ; the smaller nuclei degenerate and disappear (Fig. 348). In Hyalothecay 
the cells of which are united in chains, three of the four nuclei degenerate, so that 
only a single young cell results. ' 
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The Zygnemaceae, (^) witl unbranched filaments, include the well-known genus 
Spirogyrct, the numerous species of which occur in still water as free-floating tangled 
masses, especially in the spring. The filaments grow in leigth by the transverse 
division and elongation of all ihe cells. The transverse septum, which is composed 
of cellulose, usually becomes split, as in the Desmidiaceae ; the cells are theivheld 
together only by the delicate “cuticular” layer that forms a sheath to the whole 
filament. Thus the filaments readily break up into poitions, or into the single 
cells, which can "then continue to grow and divide. The cell- wall is smooth and 
without pores. Kach cell has a single nucleus and one or several chloroplasts with 
pyrenoids (Fig. 349 C) ; the chloioplasts have the form of spiral bands ying against 
the inside of the wall. In the genus Zygnemn each cell has two stellate chloro- 
plasts ; in Mesocarpus there is an axil piate-shajjed chloroplas;.. The filaments 
have a certain power of movement, the cause of 
which is uncertain. 

When conjugation is about to take place two 
sexually different filaments become parallel and 
closely appressed. Along the line of contact 
papillae project from the ^ells, so that the 
filaments undergo a secondary separation and 
have a ladder-like appearance (Fig. 349 A) 

When the tips of the papillae are in contact 
they become mucilaginous, so that a continuous 
conjugation-canal results. Through this the 
protoplast of the male cell passes as the male 
gamete into the conespoiiding female cell and 
the two protoplasts fuse ; the resulting zygospore 
rounds itself off, becomes thick-walled, and is 
densely filled with fat and reddish-brown 
spheres of mucilage. The chloroplasts of the 
male cell break down. On the germination 
of the zygote the fusion nucleus undergoes 
reduction-division with the production of four 
haploid nuclei ; one of these becomes the 
nucleus of the first cell of the young plant, 
while the three others degenerate (Fig. 350). 

Thus only' one young plant is produced from 
the zygote, and by its elongation and cell- 
division gives rise to a filament. 

If, as is commonly the case, the filaments are of different sex, the zygotes all 
lie in the cells of the female filament. There are also species in which the filaments 
are of mixed sex, and in these the zygotes may be formed in both of the conjugating 
filaments ; further, the presence of two filaments is not necessary, for the gametes 
can pass between cells of different sex in the same filament by means of a lateral 
conjugation canal (Fig. 349 B\ There are also genera in which the zygote is 
situated midway in the conjugation tube {Mesocarpus). 



Fig. 350 —Spirogyra longata : zygotes of 
^allous age. A, The two sexual iiutlei 
before fusion ; B, after fusion ; C, 
division of the nucleus of the zygote 
into four haploid nuclei ; D, the 
*^hree small nuclei degenerating. Hie 
(hloioplasts aie represented as in 
optical section. (After Trondle.) 


The Conjugatae are e distinctly limited group of Green Alpe. 
characterised by their cell-structure and method of reproduction. 
The phylogenetic connections of this group are by no means clear, 
Connecting forms between them and the Flagellates, or more probably 
the lower Ohlorophyceae, have become extinct {^). 
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Characeae (Stonewopts) (/> 

The Characeae or Charophyta grow in ponds and ditches and 
sometimes form veritable meadows a foot in height. They are char- 
.y. acterised by their thallus being constructed of 

Ijffl elongated internodes separated by the nodes, 

\. T/IJ/ whorled branching (Fig. 351), and by 

their sexual organs. The oogonia 
have spirally-wound investing filaments, and 
^ ^ the filamentous antheridia are contained within 

l^y hollow spherical structures (Fig. 353). 

Mm The short shoots which arise in a whorl at each node 

1^ are in their turn composed of nodes and internodes ; 

^ r they may be simple or bear at the nodes short branches 

of the second order. 

From the axil of one of the short shoots of each 
whorl a lateral axis resembling the main axis is produced* 
The attachment to the substratum is effected by means 

? of colourless branched rhizoids springing from the nodes 
at the base of the axes. The rhizoids show a similar 
segmentation into 
long internodal cells 

and lateral axes grow 
352), from which 

segments are success- Fia. 352,— Cham fragilis. Longitudinal 
ively cut off by the section ot the apex; S, apical cell; 
Fm. 351.— Charafragilis. End p ^ internodes; K, nodes. (After 

of a main shoot. (Nat. size.) i^rraation ot trans- s^chb, x333.) - 


' ' ' verse walls. Each of 

these segments is again divided by a transverse wall into two cells, from 
the lower of which a long internodal cell develops without further division ; 
while the upper, by continued division, gives rise to a disc of nodal cells, the lateral 
axes, and also, in the lower portion of the main axis, to the rhizoids. In the genus 
NUeXla the long internodes remain naked, but in the genus Chara they become 
enveloped by a cortical layer consisting of longitudinal rows of cells which develop 
at the nodes from the basal cells of the lateral axes. 

Each cell contains one normal nucleus derived from a karyokinetic division. 
As a result of the fragmentation of its original nucleus, however, each internodal 
cell is provided with a number of nuclei which lie embedded in an inner and 
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actively-moving layer of parittal protoplasm. Numerous round OiiEEN CHLOKO- 
PLASTS are found in the internodal cells. 

Asexual keproduction by means of swarm-spores or other spores is wanting 
in the Characeae. Sexual reproduction, on the other hand, is provided for, by 
the production of egg-cells and spermatozoids. The 


FEMALE ORGANS or oogouia are ovate. They are 
visible to the naked eye, and, like the spherical 
red -coloured male organs, are inserted on the nodes 
of the lateral axes. With the exception of a few 



Fig. 353.— yl, Chant frag ilis. Lateral axis with the antheridial 
structure (a) and the oogonium (.s) with its enveloping 
tilaments and corona (e). B, Nitella jlexilis. Manubrium 
with head -cells and spermatogenous lilaments. C, Chara 
fragilis. Spermalozoid. /i^, nucleus ; cZ, cilia; c, cytoplasm 
(x540). J), Nitella flexilis. Longitudinal section through 

a young antheridial structure ; 7c, head cells ; m, manubrium; 
w, wall-cells, (d, B, D, after Sachs from Oltmanns. C, 



after Strasburoer.) 


dioecious species, the Characeae are inonoecioiis. The fertilised egg-cell develops 
into an oospore. 

The MALE ORGANS (Fig. 353) are developed from a mother-cell that first becomes 
divided into eight cells. Each octant by two tangential walls gives rise to three 
cells. In this way are derived the eight external tabular cells of the wall, the 
cavities of which are incompletely partitioned by septa extending in from the cell- 
wall ; the eight middle-cells form the manubria and become elongated ; the eight 
innermost cells assume a spherical form as the primary head cells. Owing to the 
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rapid surface growth of the eight shield-cells a cavity is formed within the male 
organ into which the manubria bearing the head-cells project. The latter form 
8-6 secondary head-cells, and from each of these arise 3-5 long unbranched 
spermatogenous filaments (Fig. 353 B).^ These are composed of disc-shaped cells 
from each of which a spirally-wound spermatozoid with two cilia is liberated 
(Fig. 353 C), (The spermatogenous filaments or antheridia may be compared 
morphologically to the plurilocular gametangia of the Brown Algae. These may 
consist of simple rows of cells and be grouped together in sori.) 

The FEMALE ORGAN (Fig. 353 s ) consists of an oogonium which contains a 
single egg-cell with numerous oil-drops and starch grains. To begin with, the 
oogonium projects freely, but later becomes surrounded by five spirally-wound 
cells. These cells end in the corona, between the cells of which the spermatozoids 
make their way in fertilisation. 

The egg, after fertilisation, now converted into an oospore, becomes invested 
with a thick colourless wall. The inner walls of the tubes become thickened 
and encrusted with a deposit of calcium carbonate, while the external walls of 
the tubes, soon after the fruit has been shed, become disintegrated. 

In the germination of the oospore the nucleus divides into four, the first division 
being heterotypic. Thus the diploid stage is limited to the oospore, the Characeous 
plant itself being haploid. While three nuclei remain in the ventral portion of 
the zygote and there degenerate, the fourth nucleus enlarges and passes into the 
projf>cting germ-plant. 

The formation of tuber-like bodies (bulbils, starch-stars) on the lower part of 
the axes is characteristic of some species of the Characeae. These tubers, which 
are densely filled with starch and serve as hibernating organs of vegetative 
reproduction, are either modified nodes with much-shortened branch whorls (e. g. in 
Tolypellopsis stelligera, where they are star-shaped), or correspond to modified 
rhizoids {e.g. the spherical white bulbils of Ohara aspera). 

Fossil Characeae in the form of zygotes are known with certainty from the 
Jurassic. It is possible that certain Silurian fossils should also be placed here. 

The Characeae form a phylogenetically isolated group of highly 
developed green Thallophytes. The peculiar construction of the 
thallus and of their sexual organs prevents any direct derivation of 
them from oogamous Green Algae. 


Class YIII 

Phaeophyeeae (Brown Algae) 

The Phaeophyeeae are Algae of a characteristic brown colour. 
The chlorophyll (much a and little h) in their chromatophores is 
masked by the presence of carotin, xanthophyll, and especially by 
FUOOXANTHIN, a brown pigment allied to xanthophyll. 

So far as is known, starch is never formed as the product of assimilation but 
instead the polysaccharide, laminarin, which also serves as a reserve material , 
there are further mannite and oil, and, as a bye-product, a tannin-like substance 
FUCOSAN. Cellulose and pectic substances have been demonstrated in the cell-walls. 
The cells are uninucleate. ' 
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The motile stages (zoospores and gametes) without exception have 
two cilia inserted laterally on the pear- or spindle-shaped cell, in such 
a way that one cilium is directed forwards and the other backwards 
during movement (Fig. 354). In the neighbourhood of the cilia is a 
reddish-brown eye-spot and in the broader hinder end of the swarm- 
spore one, or less commonly several, brown chromatophores are situated. 

With the exception of a few species that occur in fresh water the 
Phaeophyceae are marine algae and attain 
their highest development in the colder 
seas. The thallus exhibits a remarkable 
variety in form. 

Order 1. Phaeosporales 

In this order are included the niajcrity of the 
Brown Algae. One of the most widely distributed 
species is Ectocarpus siliculos')f,Sj the highly branched 
thallus of which, in its tufted form and delicate 
filaments, recalls the habit of the Green Alga, 

Cladophora (cf. Fig. 341). Ectocarpus is asexual ly 
reproduced by means of zoospores, which are 
formed in large numbers in unilocular sporangia 
(Fig. 354) and germinate soon after they •emerge. 

In sexual reproduction, multicellular gametangia 
are produced (plurilocular in contrast to the 
unilocular sporangia) ; from each of the small cells 
a single motile gamete develops (Fig. 355). These, 
though morphologically alike, exhibit in typical 
cases a sexual differentiation in their behaviour. 

The FEMALE GAMETE bccomes attached to, a 
substratum, and numerous male gametes gather 
around it (Fig. 356, 1). Ultimately a male gamete 
fuses with the female to form a zygote (Fig. 356, 

2-9). This contains after the fusion a single nucleus but two chromatophores, 
and soon becomes attached and surrounded by a cell-wall ; it grows into a 
new plant without undergoing a resting stage. 

The sexual character of the gametes is not always well marked ; on the one 
hand, they may develop parthenogenetically, and, on the other hand, fusion between 
gametes of the same sex may occur. Thus female gametes with ill-marked female 
tendencies can behave as male gametes towards well-marked female cells and 
conjugate with them (relative sexuality, ’Hartmann) (“). 

lu other Phaeophyceae the distinction between the two kinds^of gametes is 
sharper and is expressed in their shape and size. The Cutleriaceae afford a par- 
ticularly good example, for the female gametangia are larger than the male (Fig. 
357), and the plants are dioecious. 

The reduction-division occurs in the formation of the zoospores in the unilocular 
zoosporangia. The plants which bore these were diploid, while the zoospores give 
rise to haploid plants. These bear gametes, on the conjugation of which the diploid 
stage is again produced. There is thus a regular alternation of generations 
between an asexually reproducing generation or sporophyte and a gametophyte, 
which reproduces sexually. The. two generations are further distinguished by 



Fio. 30i.—A, Pleurocladia lacustris. 
Unilocular sporangium wif b its 
contents divided up into the 
zoospores ; ci, eye - spot ; cft.r, 
chromatophore. (After Kle- 
BAHN.) B, Chorda filum. Zoo- 
spores. (After Reinke.) (From 
Oltmanns’ Algae.) 
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their chromosome-numbers, the sporophyte being diploid and the gametophyte 
haploid. In some genera {Pylaiella^ Zanardinia\ the two geneiations are extern- 



Fig. 355. — A, J^tocarpiis ailiculosus. Gamet- 
angium If berating it.-i contents. (After 
Thuret.) B, C, IJ, Sphacelaria cirrhosa, de- 
velopment of the gametangium. (After 
Reinke.) (From Oltmanns’ Algae.) 



Fig. 356. — Ectocarpus siliculosus, 1, Female 
gamete surrounded by a number of male 
gametes ; seen from the side. S-S, Stages in 
the fusion of gametes. 6, Zygote after 24 
hour s. 7-9, Fusion of the nuclei in conjuga- 
tion, as seen in fixed and stained material. 
{1-5 after Berihold ; G-9 after Oltmanns.) 



Fn;. 357.— A, Two male gametangia ; B, female 
gametangium of Cutleria multijlda. (x 400. 
After Reinke.) 


ally alike. In Cutleria (Fig. 365), on the other hand, they are dissimilar, the 
gametophyte being an erect dichotomous plant with fimbriate ends to its branches, 
while the sporophyte has the form of a flat, lobed, prostrate disc {Aglaozonia). The 
alternation of generations in the Phaeophyceae is not always strictly maintained 
and complications occur. 
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Order 2. Dictyotales (^). 

The Dictyotales are more highly developed ihaii the Phneosporales in two 
respects ; their vegetative body is of more complex structure and their sexual 
reproduction is typically oogamous. 

Dictyota dichotoma, which is widely distributed on the European coast, has a 
ribbon-shaped, dichotomously branched thallus (Fig. 80). The sporophyte and 
gametophyte, which form parts of a regular alternation of ' enerations, are 
exactly alike in form and structure. The asexual generation which develops from the 
diploid zygote forms shortly stalked, spherical, unilocular tei rasporangia’ou the 


Fig. ^58. — Dwtyota dichotoma. Trans\erse sections of the thallus. 1, 
W'lth tetrasporangia , with a gioup of oogonia ; S, with a group of 
anthendia (afttT Thurei), 4, Sptrrnatozoids (aftei Wiiliamb). (From 
Oltmanns Algal ) 

surface of the thallus (Kg. 358, 1). Within these, following 
a reduction-division, four naked spores (ietraspokes) are 
developed ; in contrast to the other Brown Algae these are 
without cilia and noii-motile. They are transported passively by the water 
and germinate to form haploid plants, which are either male or female. 
On the male plants groups (sori) of plurilocular antheridia (Big. 358, 3) are 
developed j Irom each of the cells of these a pear-shaped spermatozoid with a 
single laterally-placed oilium (Fig. 358, 4) is produced. _ Groups of oogonia (Fig. 
358 2) are borne on the female plants ; the oogoma are unicellular and each produces 
a single, large, non-motile egg-cell. After fertilisation this develops into a sporo- 
phyte without undergoing any period of rest. 

Order 3. Laminariales ('‘*) 

In the alternation of generations of the oogamous Laminariales the sexual 
generation is very small, while the sporophyte is large and in many genera attains 
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a great sizse (Fig, 359). " From the haploid zoospores, minute filamentous male and 
female oametophytes develop (Fig. 360). The former are abundantly branched, 
while the latter consist of few cells and in extreme cases may be reduced to a 
single cell. The male gametophytes bear the antheridia at the tips of the branches. 
Fach antheridium gives rise to one biciliate spermatozoid. Any cell of the female 
gametophyte may form an oogonium, from an opening at the summit of which 
the naked egg-cell emerges. This remains in front of tlie opening, and after 
fertilisation, proceeds to grow into the diploid spobophyte. This bears club-shaped 

or cylindrical sporangia forming an extensile 
superficial layer. Each surface cell of the 
thallus is prolonged as a club-shaped sterile 
cell or paraphysis, beside which the sporangia 
arise as shorter cells. The reduction-division 
takes place in the sporangia, and numerous 
biciliate zoospores are juoduced. 

The sporophytts in the Laminariales are 
frequently of large size and exhibit a high 
degree of morphological and anatomical 
differentiation. Thus Macrocystis pyrifera {^) 
(Fig. 361) attains a length of 70 metres in the 
Antarctic; the thallus glows firmly attached 
to the sea-bottom at a depth of 2-25 metres. 
The axis bears along one side long pendulous 
thailoid lobes, at the base of each of which is a 
large air-bladder, by means of which the plant 
is kept floating along the surface of the sea 
(Fig. 361). Other noteworthy forms are the 
Antarctic species of Lessonia. in which the 
main axis is as thick as a man’s thigh ; from 
it are given off lateral branches with pendulous 
leaf-like segments. The plant attains a height 
of several metres, and has a tree-like habit of 
growth. The species of Laminaria in the 
North Sea (l?ig. 359) are several metres in 
length. Some of them bear, on the end of a 
perennial stalk of the thickness of the thumb, 

Fig. 35M.-l™„„ana Clouaom, North ^ divided leaf-like ex- 

Sea. Sporophyte as it occurs in P^^^sion ot the thallus. This is lenewed 
April. (Reduced to ^.) annually, since, towards the end of the winter, 

an inteicalary zone at the base of the blade 
gives rise to a new expanded region; the old blade is pushed up by this and 
gradually perishes 

Order 4. Fucales (‘‘") 

Asexual reproduction is w^anting in this order, while sexual repioduction is 
distinctly oogamous. 

The sjiecies of Fucm have ribbon-shaped, dichotomously branched thalli 
which may be over a metre in length. The thallus is firm and leathery and 
attached to the rock by a discoid holdfast (Fxg. 362). Fzkus covers extended 
areas of the littoral region of the coasts of Nortliern Europe, ^ucus serratus 
has the thallus toothed, while I", vesiculosus has air-bladders in the thallus 
The highest differentiation is attained by the thkllus of Sargassum (^') ; this 
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shows a distinction of cylindrical axes and lateral branches, which, according to 
their functions, are developed as foliage, bractej?! or fertile branches, or as air- 
bladders. Sargassum grows on the coasts of the West Indies and tropical 
America, but is carried in larg 3 quantity in the detached condition by currents to 
the region of the Atlantic Ocean called the Sargasso Sea, where it leads a p^agic 
existence. 

The oogonia and antheridia of Fucus are formed in special flask-shaped 
depressions termed conceptacles, which are crowded together below the surface 
in the swollen tips of the dichotomously-branched tliallus ,cf. F. serratus, Fig. 
362), The conceptacles of F. platycarpus (Fig. 360) contain both logonia and 
antheridia, while F. vesiculosus and F. serratus on the contrary are dioecious. 



Fig. 3(i0.— iaminaria digitata. A, Male gan^otophyte ; % empty anthei idira. B, C, D, Female 
gameiophytes (B is lai-ge, C small, while D is reduced to a single oogoit urn); of/, oogonium ; 
0 , egg-cell. E, Young sporophyte, still seated on tlie empty oogoriiuin. (.4 x 600; B x 292 ; 
C X 322 ; D X 625 ; E X 322. After H. Kylin.) 

From the inner waII of the conceptacles spring numerous unbranched sterile 
hairs or paraphvses, some of which protrude in tufts from the mouth of the con- 
ceptacle (Fig. 363 p). The antheuidia are oval in sliape, and are formed in 
clusters on special short and much-branf'lied filaments (Figs. 363 a, 364, 1). The 
contents of each antheridium separate into sixty-four spermatozoids, which are dis- 
charged in a mass, still enclosed within the inner layer of the antheridial wall (Fig. 
364, 2). Eventually set free from this outer covering, the spermatozoids appear as 
somewhat elongated ovate bodies, having tw^o lateral cilia of unequal length and 
a red eye-spot. The oogonia (Figs. 363 o ; 364, 3) are nearly spherical, and are 
borne on short stalks consisting of a single cell. They are of a yellowish-brown 
colour, and enclose eight spherical egg-cells, which are formed by the division 
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of the oogonium moiiher-celL The eggs are enclosed within a thin membrane 
when ejected from the oogonium. This membranous envelope deliquesces at 
one end and, turning partly inside out, sets free the eggs (Fig. 364, 4, 5). The 
spermatozoids then gather round the eggs in such numbers that by the energy of 
their movements they often set them in rotation (Fig. 364, 6). After an egg has 
been fertilised by the entrance of one of the spermatozoids it becomes invested 
with a cell-wall, attaches itself to the substratum, and gives rise by division to 
a new plant. 

In the case of other Fucaceae, which produce four, two, or even only one egg in 
their oogonia, the nucleus of each oogonium, according to Oltmanns, nevertheless 
first divides into eight daughter-nuclei ; of these, however, only the proper 
number give rise to eggs capable of undergoing fertilisation. The other eggs, 





incapable of fertilisation, degenerate. In this 
division the reduction in number of the chromo- 
somes takes place ; the jfiaiit of Fucus is diploid. 

The Brown Algae thus constitute an 
extraordinarily varied group (Figs. 80, 335, 
359, 361, 362). It exhibits a range in habit 
from minute plants consisting of branched 
filaments of cells, to plants with their 
Fig. Sfil.-Macrocystis pyrifera, Ag. cells forming a massive tissue, exhibiting 

external differentiation that suggests 
comparison with leaves, stem, and roots, 
and attaining a height of many decimetres, or even that of a small 
tree. 


They are always attached, often by means of special discoid holdfasts or 
branched root-like organs of attachment. The larger forms grow on rocks, while 
some of the smaller forms are epiphytic. 

The anatomical structure corresponds to the highly differentiated external 
form. The tlialUis often grows by means of a large apical cell (Fig. 86, 87). There 
is usually a distinction between external assimilating tissues and internal storage 
cells (Fig. 358). In some cases (Laminariales and Fucales) there are tubular 
structures, which are constructed like the sieve -tubes of the Cormopbytes and serve 
similarly for the conduction of albuminous substances. 

The Pliaeophyceae constitute a parallel phylum to the Chloro- 
phyceae. 

They appear, like the latter, to have originated from the Flagellatae, and this 
is borne out by the resemblance of their swarm-spores to Flagellates. It is not 
possible, however, to establish a direct connection between them and the brown 
Flagellates, since intermediate forms are wanting ; even the lowest Phaeophyceae 
are relatively advanced forms with sporangia and igametangia. There is also no 
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close relationship with the filamentous Chrysophyceae, partly because these can 
form swarm-spores from any cell, and also because the motile>-cells differ in their 
construction. 



fig. 362.-f«u«crra<«. To the left tlie end of an older brauchlbearing conceptacles. (inat.eize.) 

As in the Chlorophyceae, a passage from isogamy to oogamy can be followed in 
the Brown Algae. In the lower forms (Ectocarpus) the gametangia of the two 
sexes are alike and multicellular; in higher forms (Outleria) the female 
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gametes are larger tlian the male, while in Dictyota only a single egg is formed 
in the oogonium. In Dictyota the antheridia are still multicellular, but in 
Laminaria they also have become unicellular and only form a single spermatozoid. 
Plurilocular gametangia, antheridia, and oogonia are thus homologous struc- 
tures. 

In contrast to the Chlorophyceae the Phaeophyceae mostly have 
a regular alternation of generations, which is, however, rather ill- 
defined in the primitive Phaeosporales, and only appears with com- 
plete distinctness in the higher groups. The construction of the 
sporophyte and gametophyte may be the same (Pylaiella, Dictyota)^ or 
the generations may differ markedly in habit {Cutlena, Laminaria). 
Either the gametophyte {Cutleria) or the sporophyte {Laminaria) may 
be the more strongly developed generation (Fig. 365). The sporo- 



a 0 0 


Pig. 363. — Fucus platymrpus. Monoecious conceptacle with oogonia of different ages (o), and 
clusters of antheridia (a), p, paraphyses. (x circa 25 After Thuket ) 

phyte is always diploid, and the gametophyte haploid, since the 
reduction-division takes place at the formation of the asexual 
spores. 

The Tucales occupy an isolated position, since no alternation of generations is 
evident in them. It has been seen, however, bow in the Laminariales, the female 
gametophyte sometimes consists of only one cell and the contents of the zoospore 
after coming to rest thus become the egg-cell (Fig. 360, D). The behaviour of 
Fucus may therefore be accounted for by supposing that the reduction of the 
gametophyte has gone a stage further and the asexual spore has itself become the 
egg -cell. The Fucales are thus the terminal member m a series exhibiting a 
progressive reduction of the gametophyte. , 




Fig, S6i.—Fucus. 1, Group of uiitheridia. S, Authericlia showing escaping spermatozoids. 5, 
Oogonium, tlie contents of which have divided into eight egg-cells. 4, Contents separated 
from stalk (st). 5, Liberation of the egg-cells. 6, Oosphere surrounded by sperraatozoids. 
(After Thuret. From Oltmanns' Algae). 

In addition to differences in habit, the following characters serve to distinguish 
the Orders : 

Phaeosporales. Asexual reproduction by zoospores ; sexual reproduction 
by ciliated iso- or he tero- gametes. In some an alternation of 

generations. 
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Dictyotales, Asexual reproduction by non-motile tetraspores ; sexual 
reproduction oogaiuous- Alternation of generations ; sporophyte and 
gametophyte alike. 

Laniinariales. Asexual reproduction by zoospores ; sexual reproduction 
oogaraous. Alternation of generations ; gametophyte minute. 

Fucales. Reproduction only by oogamy. 



Fia. 365, — Diagrammatic representation of tlie al‘ -ii-ation of generatntns ami of pliases m Cutleria 
(left), Dicf^ota (centre), and laminaria (rigl it). G, gametophyte; sporophyte; x, haploid 
(thin lines) ; 2 .r, diploid (thick lineh). 


Economic Uses. — The dried stalks of Laminaria digitata and L. Cloustoni were 
formerly used as dilating agents in surgery. Iodine is obtained from the ash 
(varec, kelp) of various Laminariaceae and Fucaceae, and formerly soda was simi- 
larly obtained. Many Laminarias are rich in manni tk ic g. Lamtaaria saccharina)^ 
and are used in its production, and also as an article of food by the Chinese and 
Japanese. 

Class IX 

Rhodophyeeae (Red Algae) 

The Rhodophyeeae or Florideae are iisually>red or violet; sometimes, 
however, they have a dark purple or reddish-brown colour. Their 
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chromatophores, which are flat, discoid, oval, or irregular-shaped bodies, 
contain a red pigment, phycoerythrin, and in some cases a blue pig- 
ment (phycocyan) in addition. 

True starch is never formed as a product of assimilation, its place being taken 
by other substances, very frequently, for example, by Floridean starch, in the lorm 
of spherical stratified grains which stain red with iodine ; this is more closely 
allied to glycogen than to starch. Oil-drops also occur. Practically all the 
Rhodophyceae are autotrophic, but a few species are without chromr bophores and 



Fig. 366 . — Chondrus crispus. (i riat. size. ) 

live as parasites on other Algae. An example is Ilarveyella mirabilis (®®), which 
occurs as small cushion-like growths on Uhodomela suhfusca in the North Sea. 

With few exceptions (e.g. Batrachospermum) the Rhodophyceae 
are marine. They are attached by special growths of filaments or by 
discoid holdfasts. The thallus of the Red Algae exhibits a great 
variety of forms. 

The simplest forms are represented by branched filaments consisting of single 
rows of cells {e.g. Callithamnion). In many forms the thallus is flattened and 
ribbon-like {e.g. ChoTidrus crispus, Fig. 366 ; Gigartiiui mamillosa, Fig. 367) ; while 
in other species it consists of expanded cell-surfaces, attached to a substratum. 
One of the more complicated forms is Delesseria (Hydrolapathmx) sanguinea 
(Fig. 86), which occurs on the coasts of the Atlantic. The leaf-like thallus, which 
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springs from an attaching disc, is provided with mid-ribs and lateral ribs. In the 
autumn the wing-like expansions of the thallus are lost, bxit the main ribs persist 

and give rise to new leaf-like branches in 

4 ^ succeeding spring. The thalli of the 

Corallinaceae, which have the form of 
branch-systems or of flattened or tuber- 
vl A culate incrustations, are especially charac- 

terised by their coral-like appearance, 


Fig. Z67.—Gigartina mamillosa. s, Wart-siiaped 
cyfctocarps. (| nat size.) 


Fio. 368 — Batrachospennum momlu 
form. Branches bearing antheridia. 
At s*, a free spermatium; at s, 
another just escaping; at -u, an 
empty an thendiuin. (x 640. After 

bTRASBUKGER.) 


owing to the large amount of calcium carbonate deposited in their cell- 
walls. The calcareous Florideae are chiefly found on coasts exposed to a strong 
surf, especially in the tropics. 


Fig. 369. — Batrachospermum momliforme. A, Young carpogoniuin terminating a branch. B, 
Ripe carpogonium; t, tnchogyne. C, Stage after fertilisation b\ the spermatium (s), the egg- 
cell (o) containing the two sexual nuclei. D, Sporogenous filaments (g) and investing 
filaments (h), E, Some of the mature sporogenous filaments with the carpospores (/.) ; these 
have emerged from h and (A-D x 960, .Ex 720. After H, Kyi in.) 

It is characteristic of all Rhodophyceae that their reproductive 

CELLS, WHETHER ASEXUAL SPORES OR GaAeTES, ARE NON-MOTILE. 
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The sexual reproduction is oogamous, tht female gametangium, which 
is termed a carpogonium, having a long, slender receptive organ, the 
TRICHOGYNE (Fig. 369). On fertilisation the zygote germinates at 
once in a characteristic fashion without leaving the carpogoniuin ; it 
develops sporogenous filaments which produce the asexual spores. 

There is extraordinary variety in the details of the reproduction. 
Without attempting a description of the various urders some charac- 
teristic examples may be described. 


Batrac?iospermum moniliformey wli’ch occurs lottached to stones in mountain 
streams, has a brownish or dark violet thallus enveloped in mucilage and consists 
of verticillately branched filaments (Fig. 372) The anthfridia (Fig. 368) are pro- 
duced, usually in pairs, at the ends of the radiating briiiches. Each antheridium 
consists of one cell, the protoplast of which produces a single spherical, colourless, 
naked, male gamete. Since it has no cilia it is not termed a spermatozoid but 
a SPERMATIUM. The female carpogonia are similarly placed at the ends of 
branches near the antheridia. They consist of an elongated cell with a basal 
flask-shaped portion and a club-shaped upper continuation; this upper region, 
which in most Red Algae is elongated a.id slender, is termed the trichogyne. 
The nucleus of the egg is situated in the basal swollen region. The non-motile 
spermatium is carried passively by the movement of the water to the trichogyne, 
to which it adheres ; it then surrounds itself with a cell-wall, and its contents 
pass through an opening into the carpogonium. 

After the fusion of the male and female nuclei the basal portion of the carpo- 
gonium enclosing the fusion-nucleus becomes separated by a wall from the 
trichogyne. No oospore is formed, but from the sides of the basal portion of the 
carpogonium branched filaments of cells, the sporogenous filaments, grow out. 
At the same time, by the development of outgrowths from the cells below the 
carpogonium, the sporogenous filaments are enclosed, the whole structure being 
termed a cystocarp (Fig. 369 D). In the swollen ends of the sporogenous 
filaments spherical spores (carposPOREs), each with one nucleus and a chromato- 
phore, are produced. They are extruded from the cells as spherical, naked, non- 
motile structures. The carpospores are asexual spores ; they grow into a pro 
tonema-like structure, which may reproduce vegetati\ely by monospores, and upon 
this the shoots of the sexual Batrachospermum plant arise later. 

There is thus a regular alternation of generations between the gametophyte 
{Batrachospermum plant) and a carposporophyte, consisting of the sporogenous 
filaments forming the carpospores. The sporophyte does not, however, constitute a 
distinct plant but remains attached to the gametophyte. 

These relations cannot be regarded as strictly homologous with the alternation 
of generations of the Brown Algae, since the reduction-division occurs m a 
different place. It takes place not at the formation of the carpospores but on the 
first division of the fertilised nucleus of the egg. The carposporophyte is 
therefore, like the gametophyte, haploid and the diplophase is restricted to the 

"'^^The^fektL^ni that have been described for BaU idiospermum hold also for the 


marine alga Nemalion and some other genera. 

Dudresnaya coccinea, which is found on the wanner coasts of Europe has a 
branched, cylindrical thallus and will serve as an example of the more complicated 
mode of origin of the spore-bearing generation (Fig. 370). The carpogonium 
which is borne on a short branch bears a very long trichogyne. After fertilisation 
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the carpogonial oell grows out into filaments, which elongate and become branched ; 

these fuse with a number of special cells, characterised by their abundant 

4 contents, the auxiliary cells. The successive fusions with auxiliary 
cells do not involve nuclear fusions, but simply serve to nourish the 
sporogenous filament. Two outgrowths now arise from each of the 
swollen cells of the sporogenous filament which fused with auxiliary 
I cells. By further division of these outgrowths the spherical masses of 

carpospores, which subsequently become free, are derived. 
iJ The life-history in some other genera {e g. Polysiphonia^ Delesseria^ 

Rhodomela^ etc.) is more complicated than in the examples so far 
r considered. In them the carpospore does not give rise to a gameto- 

y phyte but to a plant which, though it completely resembles the sexual 

\\ plant in habit, does not bear sexual organs but reproduces by means 

n of asexual spores; these are always borne in a tetkasporangium 

. \\ containing four TErRASPORES. It is these tetraspores which on 

germination give rise to a gametophyte, so that in these cases three 
\\ generations succeed one anpther in the life-history : gametophyte, 

\\ carposporophyte, tetrasporophyte. The reduction- division does not 

occur in the division of the nucleus of the zygote but in the 






Pro. 370. — Dudresnaya, A, The fertilised carpogomuiw with spermatia (s) attached to the trichogyne 
(0 has grown out to sporogenous filaments; branching of the filament and fusion with 
six auxiliary cells (Uj-us) ; the cells ag-ag are borne on branches originating from the axis ha. 
JB, Ripe cluster of carpospores originating from on»> branch. (A after Oltmanns ; Jj after 
Boenet. X about 260.) 

tetrasporangium at the formation of the tetraspores. The two sporophyte genera- 
tions are thus diploid (as in the Brown Algae), while the gametophyte is haploid 
(Fig. 372). 
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These examples do not give a complete idea of the variety in the reproductive 
processes in the Red Algae. 

The phylogenetic position of the Rhodophyceae is still quite 
obscure. The majority of systematists incline to a derivation from 
the Chlorophyceae by way of Coleochaete, 

Red Algae (Corallinaceae) arc known with certainty from the Cretaceous period ; 
from earlier formations, back to the Ordovician, impressions of non-calcified, 
DelesseriaAike forms are known. 

Economic Uses. Gigarti.mi mamillosa (Fig. Sd5), with peg -like cystocarps 
2-5 mm. in length, and Ckondrwi crispus ^Fig. 364), with oval cystocarps about 
2 mm. long, sunk in the thallus and tetraspores in gT’oups on the terminal segments 
ot the thallus. Both forms cccnr in the N^orth Sea a^■ purplish-red or purplish- 
brown Algae ; when dried they have a 
light yellow colour, and furnish the official 
CARRAGHEEN, “Irish Moss,” used in the 
preparation of jelly. Agar-agar, which 
is used for a similar purpose, is obtained 
from various Florid eae ; Sphacrococcus 
(Gracilaria) lichenoides supplies the Agar 
of Ceylon (also called Fucus amylaceus), 

Eucheuma spinosum the Agar of Java and 
Macassar, and species of Gelidium, the 
Agar of Japan. 

Survey of the Algae 

The Algae are a grouj) of organisms 
which connect on to the Flagellatae by Fig. 371.— Caf?i<fiamuioncori/mJ>o.su?rt. .4, Closed 

their simplest forms and have developed sporangium; B, empty sporangium with 

, . . . four extruded tetraspores. (After Thu ret.) 

polyphyletically m several mam series to 

highly differentiated plants (Fig. 531). The case ffir the connection of the Green 
Algae with the Flagellates is clear ; only the Charales are isolated from the rest 
of the group. In the Brown Algae, where unicellular forms aie wanting, the 
connection with the Flagellatae is somewhat less certain, ana, on our present 
knowledge, the Red Algae still occupy an isolated position. 

The Red Algae and especially the Brown Algae attain a higher organisation of 
the thallus than do the Green Algae. They are further more highly organised in 
having a regular alternation of generations which is still lacking in the Green 
Algae. 

Only a relatively small number of simply organised algae lead a terrestrial life, 
though a number of littoral marine forms are exposed to the air at low tide. The 
remaining algae, including the majority of those that are most highly differentiated, 
are completely submerged ; this is evidently connected with the absence of special 
tissues for the conduction of water in the plant. They occur in fresh water and 
in the sea. While some kinds [e.g Ulva) can establish themselves in brackish 
w^ater, most marine forms become dwarfed when the water is less salt, and 
ultimately, as the freshness of the water increases, disappear. Thus in the 
western portion of the Baltic, LaTfiindTia still occurs in the form of dwarf plants 
while it is wanting altogether in the eastern portion. Fucits on the other hand 
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Fig. 372. -Diagrammatic representation of the 
alternation of generations and of nuclear 
phases in the Red Algae. In the haplo- 
biontic type (Batrachospermum) on the left 
the diploid phase is restiicted to the 
zygote. In the diplobiontic type on the 
light the carp 08 p)rophyte and the tetra- 
sporophyte are diploid. 



Tetrasporophyte 
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grows luxuriantly in the foi»iier region, and still occurs in the region where 
Lammarm is unable to exist, but only in the forin Oi dwarf plants which do not 
bear reproductive organs. 

A stratified arrangement io evident in the occurrence of the various groups of 
Algae when the water is of considerable depth. The Green Algae almost without 
exception occupy positions near the surface, they are succeeded by the Brown 
Algae, while the Red Algae inhabit the deepest zone down to ’’ *^0 metres. This 
distribution agrees with the theory of Engelmann that water absorbs the red rays 
more strongly than the green and blue rays. Thus in the deeper parts the prevailing 
light is that of short wave-length, which is complementary to the • olour of the 
Red Algae and can he utilised by tiiem, but not by the Green Algae, in .assimilation. 
At the same time the intensity the L.umination is weakened oo that according 
to Oltmanns the algae of the deeper regions are shade-plants, which can assimilate 
in light of less intensity than that required by the lorms glowing near the surface. 
This explains why Red Algae occupy the more shades positions in pools, clefts, etc. 
As in the case of every rule there a^'e ex le^ tious ; some Red Algae, especially the 
Corallinaceae of tropical seas but also some forms in our own seas, inhabit situations 
exposed to direct sunlight. 

Some of the lower Chlorophyceae can be artificially grown in pure culture 
and can even be cultivated on solid substiata. The cultivation of Brown and Red 
Algae is still a matter of great difficulty. Among the lower forms some can utilise 
organic food mateiials to a cenaiu extent. 


Class X 

Myxomyeetes (Slime Fungi) (hi 3 , 14, 

The Myxomyeetes, which have no chlorophyll, lead again to the 
consideration of primitive, phylogenetically ancient organisms. In the 
vegetative condition they con- 
sist of naked amoeboid masses 
of protoplasm, with animal 
nutrition ; from these, follow- 
ing on a sexual process, 
enclosed ‘sporangia containing 
asexual spores are developed. 

The development of Myxomyeetes 
proceeds in the following way. The 
germination of the spores (Fig. 375, 

Chondrioderma) takes place in water 
or on a wet substratum. The 
protoplast, on escaping from the 
spore, develops a flagellum or 
cilium as an organ of motion, being 
converted into a swarm - spore 
which resembles certain Flagellata, with a cell-nucleus in its anterior or ciliated 
end, and a contractile vacuole in the posterior end of its body, bnt no chromato- 
phores. The nutrition is saprophytic. 



Fio. 373. —Ripe fructUi cations, after discharge of the 
spores. Ay Stemonitis fusca (x 10); R, Arcyria 
piinicea (x Vi) y Cy Crihraria rufaix 32). 
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In some species the^ swarm-spores can increase in number by fission. Eventually 
the cilium is drawn in, and the swarm- spore becomes transformed into a myxamoeba 
(Fig. 375); these have the capacity of multiplication by division (Fig. 376 A, B). 
In conditions unfavourable for their development they surround themselves with 




Fig. 374.-- 2Vic7aa varia. A, Closed and open sporangia (x 6); B, a libre of the capillitiiim 
(x 240); C, spores (x 240). D, Leocarpus fragilis. Groups of sporangia upon a Moss. 
(Nat. size.) 




walls, and as microcysts pass into a state of rest, from which, under favourable 
conditions, they again emerge as sw'arm-spores. 

The uninucleate myxamoebae fuse in pairs, their haploid nuclei 
UNITING (Fig. 376, C). The diploid amoebozygotes, which have in this way 
arisen by a sexual process, do not become resting spores but continue to exist 

as naked protoplasts. They unite in 
numbers to form larger multinucleate 
PLASMODIA (Fig. 4), the nuclei of 
which increase in number by repeated 
mitotic divivsion. 

The plasmodia can take up Bacteria 
and other solid nutritive particles and 
digest them in vacuoles (Fig. 376, D). 
As a reserve material they form 
glycogen, not starch. They occur 
especially on tlie soil of woods, on fallen 
Fio Z75.-Chmdrioderma diprm,. «, Dry .|Kire ; decaying wood, where 

b, spore showing escaping contents; c, swarm- i 

spore; a. myxamoeba. Cf. Fig. 4. (x 540. they creep about exhibiting continual 
After Stbasbdroer.) change of form. Tliey reach situations 

favourable to their nutrition by means 
of their chemotactic, hydrotactic and negatively phototactic movements. The 
plasmodia of some species (e.g. Fuligo varians = Aethaliam s^^pticum, Flowers of 
Tan) may reach a diameter of over SO cm. If exposed to desiccation some 
plasmodia pass into a resting state and become converted into spherical or strand- 
like SCLEROTIA, from which a plasmodium is again produced on a return of moist 
conditions. 

The SPORANGIA are formed from the plasmodia. The plasmodium changes its 
irritability, creeping from the moist substratum and towards the light. It loses 


d 
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a considerable ainoiint of wafcei ,’jd is tiansformed into numerous Fnuc'iiFiCATiONS. 
Each of these has a firm peripheral investment (pfridium), which often con- 
tains lime, and numerous uninucleate spores. The sporcb have firm cell-walls 
that do not however consist, as is common in the Fungi, of chitin. The division 
immediately preceding spore-formation is a reduction-division, so that the spores 
are haploid. 

In many genera i cavilliiium is also present (Figs. 373 A, B, 374 A, B), which 
arises fiom coagulating protoplasm between the spores and has the form of fine 
tubes or threads that are either free or reticulately connected. When the fructifica- 
tion is ripe the periJium luptares, the capillitiiiin loosens out and t pands, and 
the spores are distiibuted by means of it-, hygroscopic movements and the wind. 
The genus Ceratioviyua is in a 
sense simpler, since its fructi- 
fications have no peridium but 
bear the spores on short pedicels 
projecting from the surface. 

The structure and nature of 
the sporangia afford the most 
convenient means of distinguish- 
ing the diffeient genera. The 
usually bro^\ n or yellow spor- 
angia are spherical, oval, ^r 
cylindrical, stalked (Figs. 373, 

374 j9), or not stalked (Fig. 

374 A). They usua^’y open by 
the rupture of the upper poition 
of the sporangia! walls, the 
lower poition persisting as a 
cup (Figs. 873 J5, 374 A). In 
Cr%hrarta (Fig. 373 C) the upper 
part of the wall of the spor- 
angium, w'hich contains no 
capillitiura, becomes peiforated 
in a sieve-like manner. In 
Stcmonitis (Fig. 373 A) the 
whole peridium tails to pieces, 

and the cajiillitium is attached to a columella, which forms a continuation of 
the stalk. In Fiihqo variant numerous sporangia are united to fenn a single cake- 
like brown fructification. 



Fio. 376.— Phymrum didermoide'i. A, B, Amoebae m 
process of division , C, conjugation of two haploid 
amoebae , IJ , the two uniting niudei ; D, biniicleate 
plasmodium with a haploid amoeba enclosed in a 
digestne vacuole; E, plasinodium with six dividing 
nut lei (li) and with digestive vacuoles. (After Jahn.) 


The Myxomycetes are phylogenetically very primitive organisms, 
the swarm-spores and myxamoebae of which show connections with 
colourless Flagellatae, or more probably with Rhizopoda. 


Classes XI and XII 

Fungi 

The Fungi are plants which have true nuclei but NO CHROMATO- 
PHORES. In the simplest families their thallus is naked and sometimes 
amoeboid ; in all the more highly organised forms the cells are pro- 
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vided with a cell-wAll which usually gives the reactions of chitin, but 
in some few cases of cellulose. The vegetative body may be unbranched 
or branched (Fig. 83), and maybe unicellular or multicellular (septate). 
The individual filaments of a fungus are termed hyphae, while collect- 
ively they are spoken of as the mycelium. 

Some mycelia can survive unfavourable periods by the transformation of single 
cells of their hyphae into thick -walled resting - cells (gemmae); or tuberous 
associations of hyphae, so-called scllrotia, may be formed. 

Asexual reproduction is effected by means of various kinds of 
spores. In forms living in water these may be naked, ciliated swarm- 
spores ; in those inhabiting the land the spores have cell- walls and 
may be endogenous or exogenous in origin. Sexual reproduction 
takes place by the union of gametes (isogamy and oogamy), or of 
entire gametangia (gametangy) or of two cells of the thallus that are 
not difi'erentiated as specific sexual cells (pseudogamy). 

Fungi are saprophytic or parasitic. The majority of the sapro- 
phytes can be artificially cultivated. Glycogen and fat are widely 
distributed as reserve materials. 

The Fungi are divided into two Classes. Phyeomyeetes (Algal 
Fungi) and Eumyeetes (Higher Fungi). 

Class XI 

Phyeomyeetes (Algal Fungi) C' 

The thallus of the Phyeomyeetes is microscopically small and uni- 
nucleate in the lowest members of the Class ; in the higher repre- 
sentatives it is well-developed, branched and multinucleate ; with few 
exceptions in some of the highest developed forms, it is always tubular 
and without ^ross-septa. The diploid phase is restricted to the 
zygote. 

Order 1. Archimycetes (^3) 

Ol2?Ldiuvi brassicae, whicli lives as a parasite in tlie base of the stem of young 
Cabbage plants and causes their death, may be taken as a first example. It has 
uniciliate, oval swarm-s]»ore8 which settle down on the host plant, surround them- 
selves with a cell-wall and then pass their contents into a cell of the host. The 
protoplast of the fungus is at first naked and amoeboid, but soon forms a wall and 
grows into a unicellular multinucleate spolangh m, lying in the ceil of the host- 
plant ; the zoosporangium forms a long projection which reaches the exterior, 
becomes mucilaginous at the tip, and gives egress to numerous uninucleate zoo- 
spores (Fig. 377). Unfavourable periods are tided over by thick-walled kestjng- 
OELLS which probably arise by a sexual process, as has been shown in the case of 
the related Olpidiiim mciacj which is parasitic on VicAa unijuga. In this the 
swarm-spores from over-ripe sporangia fuse in pairs ; the biciliate naked zygote 
infects the host-plant in the same way as a zoospore, but forms a resting-cell 
instead of a sporangium. This, after fusion of the fiwo sexual nuclei, germinates 
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in the following spring by forming a beak-like process from which numerous zoo- 
spores escape. The latter, according to the external conditions, behave as asexual 
or sexual cells. The life history of Synchytrium endohioticum, the cause of the 
wart disease of the Potato, is similar. It gives rise to warty growths on the 
tubers and shoots of the host ; these, which contain numerous resdng-cellfe, later 
break down and decay. 

Plasmodiophora hrassicae (^®), the cause of “ Finger-and-Toes,” ^^robably belongs 
to the Aichimycetes. This fungus has been usually placed in tl 3 Myxomycetes, but 
is distinguished from that group by the chitinous walls of its resting-c#"lls. From 
each of these there develops a naked amoeboid piotoplast ; these swarm-spores 
penetrate the basal regions of species Brassicu an" live as parasHes in the cells. 
The stem and roots of the host plant exhibit tuberous swellings. In some way 
not yet clearly explained (there is probably a sexual process concerned) the 

parasite forms numerous 

^ — resting spores in the cells, 

(T) X Ij an(! th#*se are set free by 

V ^ decay of the tissue^ of 

A Some members of the 

{ ) \ order live as spheiical cells 





Fig. Z77.—Olpidium Brassivae. A, Three zoosporaii^na, the 

contents of one of «hich have escaped (x 160) o, Zoo- Fio. 3 ^S.-Ith^zoph^d^um pollwu. 
spores (X 520). C, Besting sporangia (x 620) (Alter Zoosporangmm on a pollen- 

^ ^ grain. (After Zoer.) 
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■with a •wall, on the outside of the host- plant ; an example is afforded by Bhtzo- 
pfadMm polhnis (Fig. 378) which obtains its nonnshment by means 
from pollen-grains of Pinus that have fallen into water n y in g 

members of the group vfor instance, Poiyphagus eugUnae, which is paiasitic on cells 
Tf Euglena), is theie a delicate branclied mycelium which is unicellular and 
uninucleate. 

The Archimycetes are microscopically small, very simple, m part 
naked and amoeboid, less commonly filamentous fungi which live as 
parasites in the cells of other plants; the smallest live in nuclei 
of the cells of Amoeba. They reproduce asexually V means of uni- 
or bi-ciliate swarm-spores and, so far as our know eg g , 
Lxual reproduction is by ciliated gametes; the whole vegeta ive 
body of the fungus is employed in the formaaon of the reproductive 
organ. When cell-walls are present they are composed of chit . 

It is very doubtful whether all the forms placed in this group are 
really related to one another. Probably they belong to a number of 
developmental series that are distinct m their phylogenetic on^n. 
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Order 2. Oomycetes. 

Family 1.— Monoblepharidaceae (*^). The species of MonohlephariSf composed 
of branched non-septate, mnltinucleate byphae, live in water upon the decaying 
remains of plants. Asexual reproduction is effected by zoospores, which are 
formed in large numbers in club-shaped sporangia. The oogonium, which is 
usually terminal, is separated from the rest of the thallus by a transverse wall and 
contains a single uninucleate egg-cell (Fig. 379). The antheridia, similarly 
delimited by cell- walls, liberate a number of uniciliate spermatozoids ; this is the 
only case in which spermatozoids are formed in the Fungi. A spermatozoid enters 
by an opening in the oogonial wall and fertilises the egg (Fig. 379) ; this now 
usually emerges from the oogonium and becomes a thick-walled spiny oospore. 

2. The Saprolegniaceae (®®), live saprophytically on the surface of decaying 



Fig. 379 . — MonoblepJiaris sphaerica. a, End of a filament with an oogonium and, immediately 
beneath it, an aiitheridium from which the spermatozoids are escaping ; h, a spermatozoid 
has entered the upical opening of the oogonium and is fusing with the egg-cell ; c, the 
fusion completed ; d, the fertilised egg escaping from the oogonium ; e, oospore surrounded 
by a firm, spinose wall (from Kniep, after Wobonin). 

plants and insects and even on living fishes. Asexual propagation is effected by 
club-shaped sporangia (Fig. 380) which produce numerous biciliate swarm-spores. 
In Saprolegniaj which is easily obtained by leaving dead flies in water, these 
swarm-spores with terminal cilia withdraw the latter and become surrounded with 
a spherical wall ; shortly afterwards, the contents again escape as bean-shaped 
zoospores with the cilia inserted laterally. These come ultimately to rest and, 
surrounding themselves with a wall, develop into a mycelium. In other genera 
there is only one type of swarm-spore. The sexual organs develop on older branches 
of the mycelium (Figs. 381, 382). The oogonia give rise to a larger or smaller 
number of egg-cells, rarely only to a single one. At first the oogonium contains 
numerous .nuclei, most of which, however, degenerate, while the oospheres become 
delimited around the remaining nuclei. The , egg-cells are always uninucleate. 
The mnltinucleate antheridia do not form separate male cells, but apply them- 
selves to the oogonia and send fertilising tubes to the egg-cells. One male 
nucleus enters the egg-cell and fuses with its ntlcleus (Figs. 381, 382). The 
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oospore after fertilisation acquires a thick wall. The reduction -division takes 
place on the germination of the oospore. In some forms the oospores develop 
parthenogenetically without being fertilised (Fig. 381 opj. In Saprolegnia the 
asexual male and female organs occur on the same mycelium, their production 
being determined ly changes in the nutritive conditions (cf. p. 309). Saprvlegnia 


is thus monoecious ; dioecism also 
occurs in the family {Dictyuchus 
monosporus). 

3. The Family Peronospor- 
aceae includes parasitic fungi 
which all live parasitically in 
higher land-plants. Thus Fla - 
mopara viticola (Fig. d83) occurs 
as an intercellular fungus in 
the tissues of the leaves and 
fruits of the Vine, sending 



Fk;. 380 . — Saprolegnia mixta. The 
biciliate zoospores, s2, are escaping 
from the sporangium. (After G. 
Klebs.) 



T(;. 381 . — Saprolegnia mixta, llyphae bearing the 
sexual organs : a, antheridium which has sent 
a fertilisation - tube into the oogonium; oh 
egg-cell ; o2, oospore enclosed in a cell-wall ; op, 
parthogenetic oospores; g, young oogonium. 
(After G. Klebs.) 


haustoria (Fig. 84) into the living cells. Branches of the mycelium grow out 
through the stomata forming a mould-like growth visible to the naked eye, which 
consists of the branched sporangiophores (Fig. 383) ; these bear numerous zoo- 
sporangia. The sporangia are shed without opening and may be carried by the 
wind to the leaves of other plants ; they there liberate their contents, which have 
in the interval undergone division, as a number of biciliate swarm-spores. These 
germinate to form hyphae which enter the leaf. 

The SEXUAL ORGANS are developed from the mycelium within the host plant. 
The oogonia form as swellings of the ends of hyphae, the antheridia as tubular out- 
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growths (Fig. 384). -Both organs are cut 



Fig. 882. — Achlya polyandra. The fertilisation 
of two egg-cells, o, ot an oogonium by two 
tubes from the anthendmm, a , ek, nucleus 
of the egg-cell , sfc, male-nucleus ; m 02 
thf section has not passed through the egg- 
nucleus. (After Trow.) ^ 

are fertilised by a corresponding numb< 


off by cell-walls and contain numerous 
nuclei. All the nuclei except one in 
the oogonium collect at the periphery 
in the so-called peiiplasm ; the single 
nucleus is situated at the centre of 
the large egg or oosphere, which is not 
sharply separated from the periplasm. 
The antheridium sends a process which 
opens at its tip into the oogonium and 
a single male nucleus enters the 
oosphere. The oosphere then becomes 
bounded by a wall and, after a time, 
the sexual nuclei fuse. Tlie periplasm 
is utilised in the formation of the 
outer layer of the wall of the oospore. 
The latter geririinates with a reduction- 
division 

In Albugo Bliii the oosphere con- 
tains numerous female nuclei which 
sr of male nuclei. The cytoplasm of 



Fig, SSS.—Plasmopara viticola. A, Sporangiophore eraeiging from a stoma. To the left, oogonium 
with antheridium and oospore. B, Haustona. C, Liberation of zoosi>ores from the zoosporangia. 
(Prom Gaum ANN after Millardfi.) 


the oosphere, including all the fusion-nuclei, forms k cell-wall, so that the result- 
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ing structure is externally like a normal oospore, but contains many diploid 
nuclei. 

In the Peroiiosporaceae e sharp differentiation of the gametes in the oogonium 
is thus lacking, as is the case for the male sexual cells iu all the Oomycetes, with, 
the exception of the Monoblepharideae. 

The organs of asexual reproduction show an interesting adafi’ATION to ter- 
restrial LIFE. The most primitive members of the family {c.g. Pytkium grdcile, 
parasitic on Vaucheria) liv*. permanently in water, and in tf jm the zoospores escape 
from the zoosporangium without any separation of the latter from the hypha which 
bears it. On the other hand, in the forms parasitic on land-plants described above, 
the sporangia are shed. Since the escape of . oospores from these sporangia is 
dependent on moist weather a still higher adaptation is met with, for example, 


OS 



Fig. 884.— Fertilisation of the Peronosporeae. J, Peronospora parasitica. Young multinucleate 
oogonium (og) and antheridium (an). Albugo candidn. Oogonium with the central uninucle- 
ate oosphere and the fertilising tube (a) of the antheridium which introduces the male nucleus. 
3, The same. Fertilised egg-cell (o) surrounded by the periplasm (p). (x 066. After Wager.) 

in Peronospora, Here the formation of zoospores is suppressed, and the whole 
sporangium germinates by sending out a germ-tube that can infect the host-plant. 
The sporangium has thus become a conidium. In Phytophthora infestann it 
depends on the external conditions whether the sporangium germinates by 
producing swarm-spores or by a germ-tube. 

Many widespread diseases of plants are due to the Peronosporaceae. Phyto^ 
phtliora ivfestans causes the Late Blight of the Potato, a serious disease ; this can 
extend to the tubers, which become mummified. In the middle of last century this 
disease, which was introduced from America about 1830, became so extensive in 
wet seasons as to threaten the cultivation of the Potato. Another serious disease is 
the False Mildew of the Vine caused by Plasmopara viticola, which was introduced 
from America in 1878. In moist weather this appears epidemic on the leaves, 
which are prematurely shed, and the berries are also attacked and dry up. Since 
some 200 oospores, which can resist the winter conditions, are produced between 
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the palisade cells of every square millimetre of surface of the leaves, it will be 
evident that the destruction of infected leaves in autumn is an important means of 
combating the disease. Recently a disease due to Pcronospora has appeared on the 
Hop. First observed in Germany in 1923, it caused in 1926 in Bavaria alone, 
damage to the extent of 30 million gold marks. All these diseases spread as 
epidemics in wet weather, which favours the germination of the sporangia or 
conidia. In a particular case it has been estimated that 3 million sporangia were 
produced from each square centimetre of the leaf. They can be treated with good 
results by spraying the leaves with Bordeaux Mixture (a solution of copper 



Fia. 38b.~RhizopvA, nigricans. Portion of 
the iiiycelium with three sporangia ; that 
to the right is shedding its spores and 
shows the persistent hemispherical colu- 
mella. (x 38.) 


sulphate and slaked lime), which hinders 
the germination of the sporangia. 

From what has been stated, it 
will be evident that tbeOomycetes 
are filamentous, non - septate, 
branched, multinucleate fungi, 
which live as parasites or sapro- 
phytes. Their cell - walls give 
the reactions of cellulose. Those 
that inhabit the water (Mono- 
blepharideae, Saprolegniaceae) re- 



Fio. 38t).~Sporodinia grandly. Median section 
of a ripe sporangium. The spores are 
multinucleate. ( x 425. After Harper.) 


produce asexually by ciliated zoospores ; this method is replaced 
in the land-forms (Peronosporeae) by the distribution of entire 
sporangia or conidia. The sexual reproduction is oogamous. In 
the lowest representatives [Momhleplmris) the egg-cells are fertilised 
by motile spermatozoids ; in all others the differentiation of male 
gametes is suppressed. Their function is taken over by male nuclei, 
which are carried from the antheridium to the oosphere by a fertilisa- 
tion-tube. Further, the eggs are not always completely differentiated. 
In place of them in extreme cases a large number of female nuclei are 
present in the central portion of the ooplasm. After these have 
been fertilised by a corresponding number of male nuclei, the whole 
structure is surrounded by a cell-wall to forih a multinuclear zygote. 
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Order 3. Zygomycetes. 

1, The Mucoraceae ('^^) is a Family of terrestrial mould-fungi, which are for the 
most part saprophytic on vegetable or animal substances ; less commonly they live 
as parasites. 

One of the most widely distributed species is Mucor mit^edoy the richly branched, 
non-septate mycelium of which forms a white fur-like growth on dung, bread, etc. 
From the nutritive hyphae in the substratum there aiise vertically -growing 
branches, the spora.ngiophores, each of which bears a spherical spop ingium ,* this 
is separated from the sporangiophore by a transverse wall which later bulges into 
the sporangial cavity forming the ^ ^-called columella (Figs 385, 387). The 
multinucleate protopUom ot the sporangium becomes divided by repeated cleavages 
to form numerous multinucleate spores, each of which is surrounded by a cell-wall. 
These escape by the swelling of a substance which '•^‘es between the spores and the 
consequent breaking up of the sporangia’ wall (Fig. o»7). The spores may germinate 



Fio. 387.— 'i, Mucor M icedo. A sporangaim in optiv.al longitudinal section ; c, columella ; m, wall 
of si)Oiangmm ; sp, spores. S, Mucor mucilagineus. A sporangium shedding its spores ; the 
wall (m) IS ruptured, and the mucilaginous substance {z) between the spores is greatly swollen. 
(J, X 225; X 300, flora v. Tavel, Pilze. After Brefeld.) 

at once, or later, for they remain for a long time capable of germination, to form 
a new mycelium. There appears to be no limit to the continuance of this by 
asexual reproduction. 

Mxicor Mucedo is, as was first discovered by Blakeslee, dioecious ; sexual re- 
production only takes place when two mycelia of different sex meet Since the 

sexual differentiation is entirely physiological and not in addition morphological, 
the two mycelia are distinguished as + and - . These form club-shaped branches, 
the ends of which come in contact owing to chemotropic influences, whereupon each 
cuts off a multinucleate gametangium by a transverse wall ; the gametangia are 
alike in form. (Fig. 388, 1, 2). Gametes are not differentiated within these, but 
the + and - gametangia fuse to produce a zygospore with wart-like thickenings 
of the wall (Fig. 388, 4). Within this, the nuclei of distinct sexes are associated 
together and fuse in pairs. The reduction-division, with the determination of the 
sex of the nuclei, occurs iu the germination, which takes place after a resting period. 

In the germination of the zygote of most Mu< oraceae, a sporangium is usually 
at once formed (Fig. 388, 5). The spores of this primary sporangium are generally 
(unlike those of the ordinary sporangia) uninucleate, so that some of them are -b 
and others - . 

The sexual processes in the other Mucoraceae are similar, though there are 
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diflferences in details. Thus some species {e.g. 8porodinia qrandis) have no sexual 
distinction but are monoecious ; in other forms {e.g. Absidia) the gametangia are 
of different sizes, so that they can be distinguished as male and female. 

Tile sporangia also are not always so typically constructed as in Miicor Mucedo. 
There are forms (e.g. Thamnidium elegans) in which, in addition to normal 

spoiangia with many spores, 
there are others with a small 
number of spores, and even with 
only one, so that they become 
conidia. Some [e.g. Chaeto- 
cladium) have only conidia. 

The species of Piloholus have 
j a peculiar method of spore- 

distribution. The whole spor- 
angium IS forcibly shot to a 
distance, that may amount to 
2 meties, by means of the 
bursting of the highly turges- 



Fio 388 — Mucor Mvcedo Different stages in the 
formation and germination of the zygosiiore 
1, Two conjugating branches in contact , S, 
septation of the gametangia (a) from the 
suspeiisors (&) , S, more advanced stage, the 
gametangia (a) are still distinct liom one 
another . the warty thickenings of their walb 
have commenced to form , 4, ripe zygospore (6) 
between the susponsors (a), 5, germinatii g 
zygospore with a germ-tube bearing a spoian- 
gium. (1-4, X 225 ; 5, x circa 60, from v Tavli 
Ililze After Bfefeld ) 



Fi(. 38^) —Lm'piisa muscu£ A, Hypha 
from the body of a fly JS, Young 
conidiophore arising from a hypha 
proiecting from the body of the 
insect, r, Formation of the coni 
diirn into which the numerous 
nuclei have passed from the com- 
diophoif (x 450. After Olive.) 


cent sporangiophore. This ruptures just below the columella. 

The sporangiophores of the majority ol the Mucoraccae, especially those of 
Phycomyces mtens^ are very sensitive photo tropically 

Rhizopus nigricans (Fig. 385) with a brown mycelium with a creeping, runner- 
like growth, contains in its cell-sap substances that render it a fatal poisoir to 
animals (®®). 

2. The best-known example of the Entoxnophthoraceae is Empusa muscae 
(Fig. 389). Its multinucleate conidia are homologous 'with the sporangia of the 
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Mucoraceae. The conidimii gives rise to a germ-tube which penetrates the body 
of a fly and there develops to a parasitic mycelium, which leads to the death of the 
insect. From the dead body of the fly, which is often attached to a pane of glass, 
innumerable conidiophores project and forcibly abstrict conidia, which appear as 
a white halo on the glass around the insect. While sexual reproduction appears 
to be wanting in ijinpusa maseai ^ it is found in other species of the genus and in 
other Entomophthoreae {Entomophthora, Conidioholus) ; the conjugation of multi- 
nucleate gametangia resembles the process in the Mucoraceae. Only in Endogone 
does fusion occur between a single male and a female nucleus. 

Tiie mycelium of the Entomophthoreae is to begin with unicellular, but sooner 
or later becomes multicellular by the formativ^n 'f traneverse walls In Bmidio- 
bolus the mycelium is septate from germination onwards , B. ranarum occurs 
in the alimentary canal and on the excrement of frogs 

The Zygomycetes are mostlv saproph/tic fungi with a much- 
branched mycelium. This non-septate and multinucleate in the 
Mucoraceae, but septate in the Basidiobolaceae ; the cell-walls are 
composed of chitin. Ihe asexual reproduction is adapted to terres- 
trial conditions, though in a somewhat diftercut way from that found 
in the Oomycetes. In the latter the vvhole sporangium was separated, 
and gave rise to zoospor-*s at the place where it germinated. In the 
Zygomycetes it is the zoospores themselves that are transformed into 
resistant structures enclosed by cell- walls and capable of being trans- 
ported by the aii. On the other hand, the progressive reduction of 
a sporangium to a conidium is met with in the Zygomycetes as well 
as in the Oomycetes. In the process of sexual reproduction gametes 
are never formed ; conjugation always takes place between entire 
multinucleate gametangia, which are usually alike, to form a multi- 
nucleate zygote. 


The phylogeny of the Phycomycetes is still obscure. 

The name Algal Fungi is based on the resemblance in structure of the thallus 
and in the sexual organs which many Oomycetes show to certain Chlorophyceae 
(Siphonales) ; the Oomycetes have b^^en regarded as Algae which have become 
colourless. The Archimycetes on this vieu would be reduced forms. It is 
possible, how'ever, to regard the Archimycetes as related to the Myxomycetes and 
Flagellatae, and to derive the Phycomycetes from them with Polyphagus as a 
connecting link. It is doubtful, howe>er, whether this indicates a real relation- 
ship. 

It is very probable that the Phycomycetes are a heterogeneous and 
artificial group, which will in the future bo broken up. On this view 
the Phycomycetes would be polyphyletic. 


Key to the Orders of Phycomycetes (with few exceptions Fungi with a non- 
septate mycelium) : 

Archimycetes : Parasites ; usually naked, rarely provided with a chitinous cell- 
wall ; rarely filamentous ; with zoospo^’es and planogametes. 
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Oomyeetes: Mycelium, filameutous, branched, non-septate with a cellulose wall; 
zoosporangia, or asexual reproductive organs derived from these ; oogamy ; 
mainly parasites. 

Zygomycetes : Filamentous, almost always non-septate mycelium, with wall com- 
posed of chitin ; no zoospores ; sexual reproduction by the conjugation of 
multinucleate gametangia ; saprophytes or paiasites. 


Class XII 

Eumyeetes. (Higher Fungi) (^’ 

The Eumyeetes are terrestrial fungi and, with the exception of 
certain reduced groups, have a richly branched mycelium composed of 

septate hyphae with chitinous walls. The 
ASEXUAL SPORES, according to the Sub- 
class, are developed within asci or on 
basidia.. The ASCUS is characteristic of all 
Ascomycetes ; it is a tubular sporangium, 
which gives rise endogenously, by free 
cell-formation, to a definite number of 
spores (usually eight) (Fig. 390). The 
more or less club-shaped basidium of 
Basidiomycetes abstricts exogenously a 
definite number of spores (usually four) 
(Fig. 412). Both in the ascus and the 
basidium there is a fusion of two nuclei, 
followed by a reduction-division before 
spore-formation . 

Asci and basidia are usually developed 
in special fructifications composed of inter- 
sh woven hyphae (plectenchyma, Fig. 36). 
They usually form a definite layer, the HY- 
MENIUM, in which ihey stand side by side, 
of the hymeniuin CoNiDiA, formed without any relation 

AT Ivf Pi I n pad'll Jp}ifn n Hgpi ' 

P, paraphyses ; bubhymeniai » reduction-divisioii, occur as accessory 
tissue ( X 240. After stras- means of reproduction, especially in the 
BURGER.) Ascomycetes. 

Sub-Class I. — Ascomycetes 

A. Protoal^omycetes 

As an example of a lowly organised Ascom^^f'ete, Etcmascus fertilise which was 
found on opening a pot of jelly, may be taken. It belongs to the Order Endo- 
mycetales. Its multinucleate hyphae form uninucleate beak like branches which 
fuse with one another by their summits (Fig ^591 1), the two sexual nuclei 
fusing (391 3). The region connecting the two sexual blanches in which the 
fusion nucleus lies is now delimited by transverse walls and enlarges to form a 
spherical structure. The diploid fusion-nucleus divides, with reduction m the 
number of chromosomes, to give rise to eight haploid nuclei which become sur- 
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rounded by protoplasm and cell-walls and transformed into eight spores {Fig. 391 4). 
Thus, ill this case, an eight-spored ascus arises directly from the zygote. In 
related genera there is a fusion of multinucleate gametangia. 

In some species of Endomyces the mycelium readily breaks up into chains of 
conidia, and this forms a connection with the family Saccharomydetes (^®), V'east- 
fiingi. Only a few species 
{Saccharomyces L udwigii) 
are able, under special 
nutritive conditions, to 
still form true hyphae. 

The majority are uni- 
cellular, the spherical, 
oval, or cylindrical cells 
being uninucleate and 
multiplying by a process 
of BUDDING (Fig. 392, 
cf. p. 25). Sexual ue- 
PBODUCTION has been ob- 
served in Schizosaccharo- 
myces and some other 
genera ; two cells con- 
jugate and form an ascus 
which at first contains 
the diploid fusion*nucleus 
(Fig. 393). In this, as a 
result of nuclear division, 
eight hii])loid spores are 
developed and they be- 
come free by the :uptureof the wall of the ascus. The spore germinates to 
form a vegetative cell which buds. In many Yeasts the ascus contains only four 
spores, which in most cases {SaccharoTiiyces cerevisiae, S. elUpsoideus) arise partheno- 

genetically, without previous con- 
jugation, in the haploid cell. Spore- 
production may be wanting (asporo- 
genoas yeasts).! 

The Y^easts are thus a 
family of fungi which shows 
great reduction both as regards 
the vegetative structure and 
the sexual reproduction. 



Fio. S^n.—Erermscus fertiHs. 1, 2, Conjugation ; 3, Delimitation of 
the zygote by cell-walls, the nuclei having fused to give the 
diploid ffusion-nucleus ; 4, Mature ascus with eight young 
spores. (After 0(tilliermond, from Kniep.) 



Fin. 392. —Sacdiaromyces cerevisiae. A , Y east-cell ; B, C, 
yeast -•cell budding ; D, ascus with four spores. 
t'K I12e. After Guilliermond.) 


Yeast fungi occur on fruits, in mucilaginous exudations and similar situations 
in Nature, and give rise to alcoholic fementation of sugary solutions (p. 271). 
The Wine-yeast (Saccharomyees ellipsoideus) passes the winter in the soil in the 
form of spores and then reaches the surface of the grapes and need not be added to 
the grape-juice. The Beer-yeast (Saccharomyees errevisiae) is only known in the 
cultivated form. Both species occur in a number of distinct races, which are 
grown in pure cultures and employed in fermentations. Most yeasts are colouiless 
but some kinds have a red colour. 


It is characteristic of all Protoascomycetes, as has been seen in 
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the examples described, that the ascus is formed directly from the 
zygote. Neither fructifications nor other complications appear on the 
simple mycelium. 


B. Euaseomyeetes 

As a typical example of the method of reproduction of the 

Euaseomyeetes, Fyronema conjluens may in the first instance be de- 
scribed. This fungus occurs on the old sites of fires in woods, where 
it forms pink lens-shaped fructifications a few millimetres in diameter. 
In the development of a fructification the terminal cells of certain 
branched hyphae enlarge to form spherical multinucleate structures 
which are the female gametangia or ascogonia ; each ASCOGONIUM 
bears at its summit an elongated, curved, multinucleate papilla, 
termed the trichogyne. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
ascogonia and from the samS hyphae club-shaped multinucleate 
ANTHERIDIA are developed. The sexual organs thus arise in groups 



1 2 ;; J!^ 5 


Fig. 393 . — Schizosaccharomyces octosporus. 2, beginning of conjugation; 3, fusion 
of nuclei; 4, diploid nucleus in the ascus; 5, ascus with eight spores. (After 
GUILLIEKMOND, frOlll (tALMAKN.) 

(Fig. 394 A). The tip of the trichogyne becomes applied to the 
antheridium, and an opening forms between them. The nuclei of the 
trichogyne degenerate, while the male nuclei pass by way of the 
trichogyne into the ascogonium ; the separating wall breaks down to 
allow of this and is again formed. There arc now in the ascogonium 
numerous female and numerous male nuclei, and these become associ- 
ated in pairs but do not fuse {C). A number of outgrowths now arise 
from the ascogonium and form the ascogknous hyphae into which the 
pairs of nuclei pass. The ascogenous hyphae grow and branch, and 
the pairs of nuclei increase in number by conjugate division, i,e. 
simultaneous division of the male and female nuclei of the pair. 
Cell-walls form, giving rise to cells each of which contains two nuclei 
of unlike sex. An ascus is formed from each of the terminal cells of 
the branches in the following way. Tlie tip of the cell curves back- 
wards to form a stalked hook (Fig. 395 A) and the pair of nuclei 
undergo conjugate division ; two nuclei of different sex remain near 
the summit, while one nucleus passes into the tip of the hook and 
and another into the stalk ( 5 ). The stalk and tip are cut off from the 
summit of the hook by cross-walls, giving a three-celled structure 
(Fig. 395 B) composed of two uninucleate and one binucleate cell. 
The latter is the young ascus, and in it at last nuclear fusion takes 
place, the cell enlarging as a uninucleate diploid ascus {C). There 
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are now formed by three successive divisions, in which reduction takes 
place, eight nuclei, and around these by free cell-formation (p. 25) the 
eight haploid ASCOSPORES delimited by cell-walls arise (Fig. 395 B), 



Fio. 2,M~Pyronema conflums. A, Very young apothecium ; og, oogonia, with trichogynes (0; cl 
antheridia ( x 450). B, Fusion of the antheridium with the tip of the tricliogyne ( x 300). C, 
The association in pairs o^ the male and female nuclei in the oogonium, which is cut trans- 
versely ( X 1000). D, Passage of the paired nuclei into the ascogenous hyphae ( x 1000). E, Young 
apothecium. The ascogenous hyphae springing from the oogonia have branched and are invested 
by sterile hyphae ( x 460), {B after Harper. A, C, D, E after Ct.aussen.) 

In this process all the })rotoplasm is not used up, so that the spores lie em- 
bedded in the remaining periplasm in the ascus. 

Meanwhile the hook-cell has fused with the stalk-cell and passed 
its nucleus into the latter. This reconstitutes a binucleate, cell from 
which another ascus can originate. In this way clusters of aspi may 
arise at the end of an ascogenous branch. 
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Eyen at the period'of the union of the sexual organs they are surrounded by a 
loose investment of haploid, investing hyphae (Fig. 394 B). These increase as the 
ascogenous hyphae are growing (Fig. 394 B) and form the fructihcation. The 
sterile hyphae give off branches which, as the paraphyres (Fig. 360), form along 
with tho asci a superficial layer called the hymenium (Fig. 403). The ascospores, 
on the opening of the ascus at its tip, are actively ejected by the swelling of the 
periplasm ; they are then carried by currents of air and give rise to new plants (^^). 

The characteristic feature of this process is that nuclear-fusion 
does not at once follow the conjugation of the gametangia. The 
fusion of the protoplasm and the nuclear-fusion are here widely 
separated from one another, both in space and time, by the stage with 
conjugate nuclei. 

There are many deviations from the type of life-history just described 
and these ‘will be mentioned, where necessary, in the succeeding description of the 

Orders. In some Families sexuality is almost 
or completely lost, so that the asci are pro- 
duced without any preceding fertilisation. 
Some species (e.g. Fenicillium luteiim, 
Ascobolus mag7iificus) are dioecious, the 
antheridia and ascogonia being produced on 
sexually different mycelia. 

The form of the fructifications is 
of great importance in distinguishing 
the Orders of Ascomycetes. 

Order 1. Plectascales (^‘^' ®’^) 

These have closed spherical eiiucti- 

Fio. 395. — Development of the Ascus. A-C, FICATIONS. 

Pyronema conjlueiis. (After Harper.) The best known representatives are two 

A Young ascus of with eight .iioulds, Afperqillus herbanorum 

spores. (After Clatjssen.) Explanation i 

and nmc'iUium crustaceuin, Ihey occur 

on the most various organic substrata such 
as bread, fruits, leather, cheese {Fenicillium Iloqiiefortii occurs in Roquefort 
cheese). The white mycelium bears rhisely crowded short conidiophores with 
bluish-green conidia. In Aspergillus (Fig. 396) the end of the conidiophore is 
swollen and bears short sterigmata radiating on all sides from the spherical sur- 
face ; from these sterigmata bead-like rows of conidia (c) are abstricted. The 
spores of FeuicilUuni are in similar rows but arise on branched conidiophores 
(Fig. 396). 

The SEXUAL oivoANS, which make their appearance later than the conidia, are 
more simply constructed than those of the example described in the intro- 
duction above. In Aspergillus the ascogonium is spirally twisted and without 
any trichogyne that is externally recognisable ; the finger-like antheridia grow in 
contact with it (Fig. 307 B), In some species of FenicilHii^m the two gametangia 
are of similar form and twist round one another spirally (Fig. 397 A). There are 
also forms {Monascus purpureus) in which the ascogonium has a trichogyne. 
The asci are usually spherical and lie irregularly within a closed fructification 
(peuithecium) which is spherical and about the size of a pin-head. The wall of 
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this (peridium) is formed of Oosely -associated hyphae, and the spores only become 
free when it has broken down. 

Elaphomyces cervinus has brown truffle-like perithecia that may attain the 
size of a walnut ; it grows b. low the surface of the soil in pine woods. 

Order 2. Erysiphales (Mildew Fungi) (’• 

The Erysiphales are parasitic fungi ; their perithecia res*, mble those of the 
preceding order, but the isci, instead of being irregular]*’ placed, stand singly 
or in a group within the fructification. 

The Mildew Fungi (Fam. Erysiphaceae) have a mycelium that grows like a 
s})ider’s web on the leaves of higher plants, bend'ng haastoria into ihe epidermal 
cells of the host. They ar<‘ spread during the summer bj means of conidi A which 
are abstricted in a row from erect branches of the mycelium and carried by the 
wind (Fig. 398 A). The antheridium u id AscoGONErM are always uninucleate ; 



Fio. 306.— Conidiophores of Aspergdluh herbaria 
orum (left) and Penicillium ci ustaceum (right). 



B 

Fig, 39T. — A, Pe^cilliuvi, crvsta^ 
ceum, spirally twined game- 
tangia, B, Aspergillus herbari- 
or urn f cork - screw - like asco- 
gonium with antheridia ap- 
plied to it (mag. after Kny and 
De Bary from Gaumann). 


there is no trichogyne. The ascogenous hyphae are often only slightly developed, 
and in some cases only a single ascus is produced. There are often only four 
or two ascospores in the ascus, instead of eight. The small dark perithecia, 
provided w’ith peculiar, variously formed appendages, lie as closed spheres in 
the white mycelium on the leaves ; they are organs which tide the fungus over 
the winter (Fig. 398). 

The mildew fungus of the Vine occurs on the leaves and berries of Vitis in 
America, and has appea-red in Europe as an injurious parasite of the Grape-Vine 
since 1845. This fungus, known as Oidium Tuckeri, is the conidial form of 
Uncinida necator, the small perithecia of w^hich have appendages spirally rolled 
at their free ends and are only rarely met with. The fungus is treated by 
powdered sulphur. Other cultivated plants are injured by Mildew Fungi, e.g. 
the Oak by Microsphaera querciim and the Gooseberry by Sphaerotheca mors uvae. 


Order 3. Pjrrenomycetales 

The Pyrenomycetes comprise an exceedingly varied group of Fungi, some 
of which are parasitic upon different portions of plants, and others are saprophytic 
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upon decaying wood, 4 iiRg. etc., while a few genera occur as parasites ‘upon the 
larvae of insects. The flask-shaped fructifications or peritheci a are characteristic 
of this order. The perithecia are open at the top, and are covered inside, at the 
base, with a hymenial layer of asci and hair-like paraphyses (Fig. 399). The 
ascospores escape from the perithecia through the aperture. 

The simplest Pyreuomycetes possess free perithecia (Fig. 399) which are usually 




small and of a dark colour, and grow 
singly on the inconspicuous mycelium {e.g. 
Podospom). In other cases the perithecia 
are in groups embedded in a cushion- or 
club-shaped, sometimes branching, mass of 
compact mycelial hyphae having a pseudo- 
parenchymatous structure. Such a fructi- 
fication is known as a stroma. In some 
the conidia are also produced in flask- 
sha 2 )ed structures which are called pycnidia 
(Fig. 400). 

, The club-shaped stromata of Xylaria 
hi/poxyhm, with perithecia below and a 
white covering of conidia on the simple 
or branched apical end, are commonly 
found on stumps of Beech. Ncctria 
galligena is a very injurious parasite in the 
cortex of some trees and causes the Canker 
of fruit-trees ; its numerous, small, red 
perithecia are formed in winter and 
spring (^). 

Cla oiceps purpurea, the fungus of Ergot, 
is important on account of its official value. 
It is parasitic in the young ovaries of 
different members of tbe Gramineae, 
particularly of Rye. The ovaries are 
infected in earl 3 ^ summer by the asco- 
si)ores. The mycelium soon begins to form 


Fig. 308. — Uncinula necatoi. A, Conidial conidia, which are abstricted in small clus- 
stage; c, comdium ; h, conidiophoi e. B, ters from short lateral conidiophores (Fig. 
Hyph a which has formed a disc of attach- 

/X.. A ]. At the same time a sweet niiid 

ment(a) and hasseritahaustonuiiipOnito , ^ ^ 

an epidermal cell. C, Perithecmm vith extruded. This so-called honey-dew is 
appendages. (From Sorauer, Lindau, eagerly sought by insects, and the conidia 
and Reh. Handb. d. Pfiartzenkraniheiten, embedded in it are tlius Carried to the 
li. p. 104 . 1006 .) ovaries of other plants. After the com- 

pletion of this form of fructification, ' and the absorption of the tissue of 
the ovary by the mycelium, a sclerotiuni is eventually formed in the 
place of the ovary from the hypliae of the mycelium by tlieir intimate union, 


especially at tbe jieriphery, into a compact mass of pseud o-parencliyma (Fig. 35). 
These elongated dark- violet solerotia, which project in the form of slightly 
curved bodies from the ears of Rye, are known as Ergot, secale cornutum 
(Fig. 401 B). The sclerotia, copiously supplied with reserve material (fat), 
eventually fall to the. ground, where they pass the winter, and germinate in 
the following spring when the Rye is again in flower. Th( 3 y give rise to bundles 
of hyphae which produce long-stalked, rose-coloured globular heads {0), Over 
the surface of the latter, numerous sunken perithfecia (/), JS) are distributed. 
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Multinucfeate antheridia anu aacogoma are developed, and the«’e conjugate. Each 
perithecmin contains a number of asci with eignt lung, filiform ascospores, which 
are ejected and earned by the wind to the iiifloiescences oi the glass 
Official — Ei got is the sclerotium of Clamceps purpuTea 


Order 4 Discomycetales 

The Discomycetes aie connected by intermediate forms with the Plectascales 
Their asci are arranged in a flattened hymenium within tiio young fructification 
which IS later opened by the widening oi the upp'^r region The rc ult is an open 


sup or saucer shaped stiuc^ire (aiothe 
cium"' healing thr asci on its upper surface 



) — P nthecuim J 0 /os; or t/ m da 
111 loiitoitudijia,] section 9 A^ci a 
parapli^ses e perijhyses m iiijcelidl 
hyihaf' (x )0 After v Tavel) 


(Bigs 402, 403) 

Ihe reproducave story was given in 
the introd otion for Pyronema, conjiuevs 
(j 444) In 1 any Discomycetes a reduc 
tion in the sexual organs is found, 
associated with loss of sexuality The 
aiitheiidia may be functionless or entirely 
suppitssed , ai extreme cases the ascogonia 



Fir 400 — 1 Cf nidiophore abstncting conidia 
fiom a j^cindmm of Cryptos^jora ivy^olerv ta 
(x 500 After Brefeld ) S Pycmdiurn of 
I na obluccns m vtrtica] section (x 70 

After lULASNE ) 


are wanting, and in then place only a coil of hyphae can be recognised The 
ascogenous hyphae can, however, always be demonstrated m the young fructifica 
tion The absence of the u,ntheridia leads to peculiar relations in Ascoholus 
Laihonarius , its elongated tnehogyne grows towards certain conidia, which 
have taken oi er the function of the antheridium 


Peculiarities are exhibit d by the sexual organs of some Discomycetes which 
are associated with Algae to form Lichens (cf p 474) Free, male sexual cells are 
found in these cases These spepmaiia are small, spherical cells formed by abstric 
tion from the ends of hyphae (»») in spermooonia (resembling that shown in Fig 428), 
which are sunk m the Lichen thallus. The spermatia emerge from the spermogonia 
embedded in mucilage and when they come in contact with a tnehogyne adhere to 
it (“®) The trichogynes are very long (Fig 404) and formed of a row of cells , 
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arises from a coiled multicellular ascogomum and projects above the surface ^^|||| 
the thalliis After dissolution of the wall at the point of contact (Fig 404 B) tl^ 



Fio 401 — Clavicep I'l ri i a i M \ cehal hypi a \ itl con dia B e u c f R j e w itli several i ipe 
sclerotia C a selerotium vitb stiomata D If ngiUidinal bet ticn if a fructification show mg 
numerous pentlucia F a single p‘>ritbecmni more higlily magnified F ascus with eight 
filiform sjores G a ruitured a'^cus with escaping spores H a single spore (A after 
Brefeld 0 H after 1 ueasne B phjtographed fr i Natui OihticiAf and Z ojsoaous ) 


nucleus of the speimatium disappeais, the tiansverse walls of the tnehogyne 
become swollen, and the middle cells of the ascogomum grow out into ascogenous 
hyphae The passage of the male nucleus into the tnehogyne has only been 
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■iEDoiistrated in one case, and nothing 
ipjogonium. 


known as to its relation to the 



Fig. i02.~Peziza aurantfora. 
(Nat. size. After Krombholz ) 



FiOi^ 404 — Colima crispa A, 
carpogonium (c) with its 
trichogyne (t) ( x 406). JB, 
apex of the trichogyne 
witli the spermatium (s) 
attached (x 1125). (After 
E. Bacr.) 



Fig. 40S — Lachnea pulc^rrnma. Apotheciuiii ruptured, 
showing old and young asci between the paraphyses 
(After WoRONiN, from v. Tavfl.) 



Fig. 40 ). — Morchella esculenta. 
(4 nat size.) 


In CoUema pulposum the spermatia are not shed from the hypliae which bear 
them. The long trichogynes remain within the thallus and grow towards the 
spermatia with which fusion takes place (®®). 
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In ©exceptional case^ the spermatia of these Lichen fungi can germinate and for^i 
a small mycelium. Some conclude from this that they are conidia which — as in 



Fio. 40&.— Tuber rufim. 1, A fructification in vertical section ( x 5) ; a, tlie cortex ; d, air-containing 
tissue ; c, dark veins of compact hyphae ; h, ascogenous tissue. A portion of the hymenium 
(X 460). (After Tulasne, from v. Tavel, FUze.) 

Ascobolus carbonarius — have taken over the function of the antheridia which have 
been lost in the course of evolution. 


Relatively few Discomycetes live in lichen thalii. The majority occur on and 
in dead or living parts of plants, especially on rotting wood but also in humus 
soils. They form apotheoia which are usually small {e.g. Pyronema)^ but less 
frequently {e.g, Peziza aurantiaca, Fig, 402) may attain the width of a decimetre. 

In the Family Helve llaceae, the members of which live in the soil, the fructifica- 
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tion is stalked and only when young is cup-shaped ; later the hymenium becomes 
convex so that the asm are directed outwards. lii some cases the hymenium 
becomes thrown into folds (Fig. 405) as in Gyromitra esoiileriMy and still more 
markedly in Morchella esculenta, the edible Morchella fungus, which attains a height 
of 12 centimetres 


In some Disco raycetes {Sphaerosoma) the fructifications are subterranean and 
tuberous, and have the hymenium on the outer 
surface, which may be folded or pitted. These forms 
lead on to the next order. 


3l 3$ 33 


Order 6. Tuberales (Truflaes; 

The simplest forms of this order are comparable to 
a Sphaerosoma with very deep pitting or folding of the 
surface. In higher forms the openings ^.f the canals 
lined by the hymenium become obscured. The j-sci 
■^thus lie in chambers or tracts within the tuberous 
subterranean fructification. These are known as 
truffles, and some of them aie valuable edible fungi 
e.g. Tuber brumale^ T, melanosporuin (Perigord Truffle\ 

. etc. The r-'yceliu n of 

the Tuberaceae lives 
saprophytically in the 
soil of woods and that 
of some of them forms 
mycorrhiza (p. 261). 


Order 6. Exoascales 0^) 

The single Family 





derived from the gametes. 
(After WiEBEN, from Kniep.) 


Fkj 40S.—Taphrina Pruni. 
Transverse section 
through tlie epidermis 
of an infected plum. 
Four ripe asci, Uj, a 
with eight spores, 
with yeast-like 
eonidia abstricted from 
the spores ; st, stalk • 
cells of the asci ; m, 
ttlaraents of the my- 
celium cut transversely; 
cut, cuticle ; ep, ei)i- 
dermis, (x 400. After 
Sadebeck.) 


Fig. i07. —Taphrina epiphylla. 1, 

2, conjugation of eonidia; 3, 

germ-tube with the two nuclei (Exoasceaej contains 
only the genus Taphrina, 
the species of which 
live as parasitic fungi in various trees. As annual fungi they may attack 

the leaves and cause diseases of these, or the mycelium may persist over 
the winter in the tissue of the host-plant and give rise to an annually recurring 
disease. The presence of the mycelium in the tissues of the infected part causes 
the abnormally profuse development of branches known as Witches’-brooms. 
Taphrina carpini produces the abnormal growths occurring on the Hornbeam ; 
Taphrina cerasi those on Cherry trees. Taphrina deformans attacks the leaves 
of the Peach and causes them to curl. Taphrina pruni is parasitic in the 
young ovaries of many species of Prunus, and produces the malformation of the 
fruit known as “Bladder Plums,” containing a cavity, the so-called “pocket,” 
in the place of the stone ; the mycelium persists through the winter in the 


branches. 

Ascogonia and antlieridia are not known in Taphrina and the condition with 
paired nuclei arises in the following way. The ascospores exhibit a yeast-like 
budding and give rise to numerous eonidia, frequently while still within the 
ascus (Fig. 408 ^3, or on the spores being sown in water or sugary nutrient 
solutions. The spores are of different sexes and the eonidia budded off from them 
conjugate in pairs by means of a conjugation- tube (Fig. 407), through which the 
nucleus passes from one of the eonidia into the other. The latter grows out as a 
mycelium with paired nuclei which infects the host- plant. The asci, containing 
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eight »pores, project- from the epidermis of the leaves in a continuous layer, 
without paraphyses (Fig. 408). Reduction -division and determination of sex 
take place on the division of the primary diploid nucleus in the young ascus ; 
four of the resulting ascospores belong to the one sex and four to the other. 

The Kxoasceae are to be regarded as reduced Ascomycetes. They have no 

fructifications and no conidia are 
formed on the mycelium ; in place 
of these there is the budding of 
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the ascospores. 

Order 8. Itaboulbeniales 

The Laboulbeniales live as 
parasites on insects, from the 
bodies of which their minute 
fructifications project like bristles 
that are at most 1 millimetre in 
length. While some send hyphae 
into the insect’s body, the majority 
are attached to the exterior of 
the chitinous covering. One of 
the best-known examples is Stigma- 
tomyces Baerii which occurs on 
house-flies. The two cells of the 
ascospore, after it has become 
attached to the body of the fly, 
undergo divisions (Fig 409 A-C). 
From the upper cell an appendage 
is developed, bearing several uni- 
cellular ANTHERiDiA (D, an) from 
which spherical, naked non-ciliated 
SPERM ATI A are shed. The lower 
cell first divides into four cells 
(D, a, c, d), and of these the cell a 
projects and gives rise to the 
multicellular female structure. 
The ASOOGONiUM (E, ac) is sur- 
rounded by an investment of cells, and has above it two cells, the upper- 
most of which becomes a projecting TRlCHOGY^^E and serves as the receptive 
organ for the spermatia. After fertilisation the ascogonium divides into three 
cells ; the uppermost disappears, the lowest (F, st) remains sterile, while the asci 
grow out from the middle cell. Each ascus (G) contains four bicell ular spindle- 
shaped spores. 

Phylogenetically the Laboulbeniaceae are regarded by many authors as reduced 
Florideae on account of their possessing a trichogyne and spermatia. They exhibit 
no close relationship with the other orders of Ascomycetes. 


Fio. 409 . — StigmaUnnyi es Baerii. Description in text. 
A, Spore. B F, Successive developmental stages, D. 
With spermatia escaping from the antheridia an. E. 
With antheridia above and the lateral female-organ, 
F, Peritheciura with developing asci. G, Ripe ascus. 
(After Thaxter ) 


Survey of the Aseomyeetes, The ascus, with eight spores, less 
commonly with four or two spores, is characteristic of all Ascomycetes. 

In the Sub-Class of the Protoascomycetes the ascus arises as the 
direct product of the fusion of the gametangia. The sexual process 
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in the Euascomycetes, on the other hand, leads at first to the formation 
of ascogenous hyphae on which later the asci arise. In typical cases 
there is fusion between a multinucleate ascogonium, provided with a 
trichogyne and a multinucleate antheridium, so that there is a con- 
jugation of gametangia ; free spermatia are only rarely formed. 
The fusion of male and female nuclei does not take place in the 
ascogonium, but they pass, associated in pairs, into the ascogenous 
hyphae where they increase in number by conjugate division ; the 
nuclear fusion is effected, after the stage of hook-form ution, in the 
j^oung ascus. Here also (as was the ca«e for the Protcrascomycetes) 
the reduction-division of the diploid fusion-nucleus taKcs place, so that 
the ascospores are haploid. 

The life-history, considered trom the point of view of an ALTERNATION 
OF GENERATIONS, may be divided in the following way. The gamkto- 
PHYTE is represented by the haploid mycelium bearing the antheridia 
and ascogonia. From the fertilised ascogonium the dikaryotic spoiio- 
PHYTE with paired nuclei is developed in the form of the ascogenous 
hyphae. It ends with the formation of asexual haploid spores (the 
ascospores) which are developed in a sporangium (the ascus). The 
plectenchyma of the fructification is formed from the haploid 
gametophytic mycelium. 

The phylog<^netic position of the Ascomycetes is still a disputed 
question. There are two main opposed views regarding it. 

According to one view, the Ascomycetes are regarded as derived from the Red 
Algae on account of the great resemblance of the sexual organs of some forms with 
those of this gronj) of Algae. On this view Ascomycetes with relatively simple 
sexual processes must be regarded as reduced and phylogenetically younger 
forms. 

According to the second view, the forms with simple sexual organs (Proto- 
ascomycetes) are the most primitive Ascomycetes. From them, by further elabora- 
tion of the sexual organs, the production of ascogenous hyphae (which enable 
an increased number of individuals to be produced by one sexual act), and of 
various types of fructification, the various orders of the Euascomycetes have 
developed. This view is based on the great resemblance of Ibe sexual process in 
the Endomycetaceae to that in higher Phycomycetes, so that the latter would 
be the progenitors of the Ascomycetes. 


The Orders of the Euascomycetes are characterised by the following characters 
derived from the fructifications — apart from those of the sexual organs : 

Plectascales : Perithecia, spherical, closed ; asci without regular arrangement. 
Erysiphales : Perithecia, spherical, closed ; asci as a central group. 

Pyrenomycetales : Perithecia with an opening at the tip, flask- or urn -shaped. 
Discomycctales : Apothecia with an open hymenium, saucer-, disc- or cup-shaped. 
Tuherales : Fructification tuberous, subterranean, penetrated by tracts or chambers 
with the asci. 

Exoascales : Fructification wanting. 

Laboulbeniales : Fructification bristle-sliaj)ed, the only order with spermatia. 

9 . Q o 
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Sub-Ci^s 2. — Basidiomyeetes 0’ 


The BASIDIUM is the characteristic organ of the Basidiomyeetes. 


It is a structure that 
abstricts spores, in almost 
every case four spores, by 
a process of budding from 
as many distinct points. 
The basidium is club-shaped 
and unicellular in the 
Holobasidiomycetes (Fig. 
410 C) and septate in 
the PhRAG IVIOBASIDIOMY- 
CETES (Figs. 425, 434). 

A. Holobasidiomycetes 

To this group belong 
the majority of those plants 
which are commonly recog- 
nised as fungi in our woods 
and meadows. 



Pia. 410. — Armillaria mellea. Young 

basidium with the two primary 
nuclei ; B, after fusion of the two 
nuclei. Ht^pholoma appendiculatum , 
C, a basidium before the four nuclei 
derived from the secondary nucleus 
of the basidium have amssed into the 
four basidiospores, 1), Passage of a 
nucleus through the sterigma into 
thebasidiospore. (After Ruhland.) 



Fig. 411 . — Diagi’aminatic scheme of a the development of 
Ilymenomycete. 1, Si)ores of different sex, Their 
germination to form a mycelium without clamp-connec- 
tions. 5, Conjugation. 4-6', Formation of the fli st clamp- 
connection, 7, Of the next. 8. Mycelium with clamp- 
connections bearing a young binucleate basidium, a basi- 
dium with tne fusion -nucleus, and a ripe basidium with 
two spores of each sex. 


The course of the development is not the same in all repre- 
sentatives of the group, as is apparent especially from the investiga- 
tions of Kniep (‘^^) (Fig. 411). The basidiospores are of different 
sexes. On their germination a mycelium with uninucleate cells, and 
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of practically unlimited capacity of growth, is produced. Ko sexual 
organs are developed. But if the mycelium meets with a similar 
growth of another sex. fusions take place between vegetative cells 
of the two where they are in contact (Fig. 411, 3); the two sexual puclei 
then lay thernselve:. together without, however, fusing. A branch 
now arises from the fusion-cell and the pair of nuclei pass into this 
and undergo division in the following way. Just beside the pair 
of nuclei a hook-shaped lateral outgrowth arises from the cell ; this 
is the beginning of what is known as a clamP'CONNEl;TION. One 
nucleus moves into the hook and divides^ one of the resulting nuclei 
remaining in the hook, ami the other passing back upwards into the 
cell. Meanwhile, the second nucleus has also divided, one of the 
resulting nuclei passes 
upwards towards the tip 
of the cell while the 
other remains in its 
basal part (Fig. 411, 5. 

Fig. 413). These two 
nuclei are now separated 
by a transverse wall 
which forms just beneath 
the clamp, and r second 
wall separates the cavity 
of the latter from thai 
of the, end ceil. This 
terminal cell now con- 
tains a pair of nuclei that 
are sexually different. 

The lower cell also 
becomes binucleate since 
the nucleus in the hook 
enters it by an, opening 
that forms at the tip of the hook, thus establishing the clarnp-connection 
(Fig. 411, 6). The terminal cell continues to grow, and at each cell- 
division the clamp-connection is repeated y thus a branched mycelium, 
alb the cells of which are binucleate and with a clamp-connection at 
every transverse wall, results (Fig. 411, 8). The mycelium can 
continue its growth for years in this condition, until under the 
influence of definite external conditions FRUCTIFICATIONS develop by 
the interweaving of hyphae. In the hymenial layer of the fructifica- 
' tion the terminal cells of the hyphae enlarge and become converted 
into club-shaped basidia (Fi|s. 412, 413). In these at last the two 
nuclei fuse ; following on this comes the reduction-division which is 
connected with the determin^rtion of sex, and by the two successive 
divisions four haploid nuclei arise (Fig. 413). Meanwhile, the 
basidium has put out four thin, short outgrowths, the sterigmata (Fig. 



Fig. 412.— liussula ruhra. Portion of tlie hymrnitim, sh, 
Sub-liymonial layer ; h, basidia ; s, sterigmata ; .sp, spores ; p, 
paraphyses ; c, acystidinm. (After Strasbub(3er. x 540.) 
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410, G, D) ] one of the haploid nuclei passes into each of these and 

becomes the nucleus of the 
* spherical or oval basidio- 
spore (Fig. 412, s^) which 
arises from the end of the 
sterigma. 

The four spores, of which two 
are of the one sex and two of the 
otiier, are projected for a short dis- 
tance from the sterigmata by means 
of the turgor of the basidium (^^). 
In addition to the basidia, the 
hymenium contains sterile hyphae 
with degenerated nuclear pairs, the 
paraphyses, and other sterile sacs, 
the cystidia (Fig. 412). 

The origin of the phase with 
paired nuclei is usually not quite 
so simple as it has been described 
above. Further deviations from 
the normal type are met with, 
e.g. presence of more than two 
nuclei in the cells (Fig. 6), 
absence of clamp - connections, 
fructifications in the haploid stage, 
formation of only two spores on 
the basidium, etc. Some species 
are also of mixed sex and can 
give rise to a mycelium with 
paired nuclei without uniting with 
another mycelium (®^). 

The ALTERl^ATlON OF GENERA- 
Fiq. AlZ.—Armillaria mucida, Clami)-forraation and tions is not sharply marked. The 
development of the basidium. 1, Commencement Paploid, sexually - differentiated 
of clamp-formation in the binucleate terminal-cell. i • c • • j. r 

S. One nncleue passing into the protrusion. 5, ™y<=elium which originates from 
Conjugate nuclear division. 4 Clamp -cell and the basidiospore corresponds to the 



stalk-cell separated from the young basidium. 5, 
Fusion of the two miclei. 6', Basidium with single 
nucleus resulting from liision. 7, Young basidium 
with the four basidiospore nuclei and the developing 
sterigmata. (After H. Knipjp.) 


logons with a sporangium, 
paired nuclei. 


gametophyte, but no longer hears 
sexual organs. The mycelium with 
paired nuclei, arising from it as a 
result of conjugation, represents the 
sporophyte. The basidium is homo- 
The tissue of the fiuctification consists of hyphae with 


Order 1. Hymenomycetales (‘^^) 

In the simplest Hymenomycetales the basidia are more or less isolated on the 
mycelium, while in the higher forms they are associated in a hymenium ; the 
hymenial layers in turn come to be situated on a definite fructification, and in the 
mature condition are always freely exposed on the surface of the fructification. 
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Conidia, aad more often oidia and genima<», occur as accessory modes of repro- 
duction, but play a much less important part than the basidiospores A lipe 



Fig 414 — Exohasidium Vaccimi Transverse section through the peni^hery of a stem of 
Vaccmium ep Epidermis p, cortical parenchyma w, mycelial hyphae 6 protruding basidia 
without stengmat 6 , with young stengmata 6" with foui spores (x 620 After Woronin ) 

fructification of Polyporus squamosiis sheds at least a million spores per minute 
The fructifications exhibit great variety of form 

Thus Corticium terrestre has no fructification, but beais its basidia diiectly on 



Fio 415 — Claiaria botrytis (Reduced After H Schenck ) 


the cobweb-like mycelium, which creeps over fallen twigs and moss Other lepre 
sentatives of the Corticiaceae form flat expansions or similarly simple hymenia. 
This is the case in Stereum which occuis commonly on tree-stumps, etc. Pxo- 
hastdium (Exobasidiaceae), which is parasitic on species of Vaccmium^ gives rise 
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to red swellings of the parts of the plant aifected ; its basidia are borne without 
any fructifioation benea^ the epidermis, between the cells of which they project 
{Fig. 414). 

In the club-shaped or coralloid fructifications of the Clavariaceae (Fig. 415) the 
whole surface is covered by the hymeniuni. In the family of the Cantharellaceae, 
to which the edible Cantharelliis eiharvits belongs, there is a distinction between 

portions with and without a hymenial 
layer ; the basidia are restricted to the 
ridged outer side of the top*shaped fructi- 
fication. 

In the Hydnaceae the hymeiiium- 
bearing region takes the form of prickle - 
like outgrowths, which in the most ad- 
vanced types cover the lower side of the 
stalked cap-shaped fructification (Fig. 416). 

In the Polyporeae in a wide sense 
the hymenial layer lines numerous tube- 
like canals which are placed vertically with 
legard to the general surface. Among 
the simplest of the fructifications are those 
of the Meruliaceae which are resupinate 
Fio. repandum. (Reduced. ^“<1 °“ly shallow depressions ; Meru- 

After H. Schenck ) Hus lacrymans is the injurious Dry Rot 

Fungus and lives saprophytically in the 
wood of the joists, etc., of houses and destroys it. In addition to the growths 
of whitish-grey mycelium, this fungus forms firm mycelial strands in which there are 



Fig 417 . — Boktus Satanas. (After Krombbolz, ^ nat. si/e.) Poisojfois, 

vessel-like hyphae with wide lumina which serve to conduct water and food- 
materials ; thus from the originally infected moist fegion the fungus can extend 
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into the dry parts of the house. The tubes are more defined in the fructifications 
of the Pol^oraoeae to which Forties fomenturius, Touch-wood, belongs. Its 
mycelium lives as a parasite in deciduous trees, and fornis large, bracket-shaped 
perennial fructifications. They have a hard, grey external surface, but inside are 
composed of softer, more loosely -woven hyphae, and were formerly used for 'tinder. 
The narrow tubes of the hynienium are disposed on the under side of the fructifica- 
tion in successive annual layers. Folyporus officinalis, whicl occurs on Larches 
in South Europe, is similarly formed and has an irregularly tuberous, white 
fructification ; it contains a bitter, resinous substance. The various species of 
Boletus (Fam. Boletaceae; live saprophytically in the soil of woodt. Their fleshy 
cap has a centrally placed stalk and boars the regularly formed tub. s on its lower 
side. Boletus cdulis and other sptoies are edible ; Boletus satanas (Fig. 417), 
on the other hand, is extremely poisonous. The stalk is yellow to reddish- 
purple and has red reticulate markings, while the pileus is yellowish brown on its 



Fi(i. 418. — F(mes tgniariKb. Section through an old 
fructification, showing annual zones of growth. 
a, Point of attachment. (i nat size. After 
H. SCHENCK.) 



Ffo. 410 . — Psalhota campestns. Mush- 
room. To the right a >oimg 
fructification. (Reduced.) 


tipper surface, but on the under side is blood-red, changing later to orange-red. 
Some species of Boletus form mycorrhiza ^p. 261). 

The Gill-Fungi or Agaricaceae include the largest number of species. The 
radially arranged lamellae or gills which are borne on the undti side of the stalked 
cap or pileus are covered by the hymenium (Fig. 420). They mostly live as 
saprophytes in the soil of woods, but some are parasitic on trees. The 
fructifications in a young stage are roundish bodies, within which the stalk 
and cap are early differentiated. In many, a thin membrane (velum) extends 
from the margin of the cap to the stalk (Fig. 419) ; a similar structure is 
present in some species of Boletus. The velum ruptures later in development 
and may persist as a ring-shaped, attached, or movable structure (annulus) round 
the stalk ; in some species it remains as a pendulous membrane on the upper part 
of the stalk (armilla). In Amanita (Figs. 420, 421) and related forms the young 
stalk and cap are enclosed by an envelope which remains as the volva at the base 
of the stalk and as white patches over the pileus. 

The Mushroom {Psalliota campestris, Fig. 419) has a whitish cap and gills that 
are at first white, then pinkish, and ultimately blackish-brown ; it occurs wild in 
fields but is also cultivated. There are other edible, though not artificially 
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cultivated, Agaries, for ejcample Ladarius delicioms, characterised by an orange, 
milky juice, contained in specialised hyphae. Many cases of poisoning by fungi 
are paused by species of Avmnitat which have the thick base of the stalk enclosed 
by a volva and white gills. Amanita phalloides (Fig. 421), with an olive-green 
cap, is the roost poisonous. A. mappa is whitish-yellow with patches of the volva, 
and A, verna is white. ArmiJlaria mellea is a dangerous parasite of trees ; it 




Fia. 420.— ^mauifa TOw^cana. (i nat. size.) Fig. A2l,~ Amanita pMlloides. nat. size.) 

PoisoNo US. Very Poisono vs. 

contains a photogenic substance in its mycelium, which renders the infected wood 
phosphorescent (®). 


Order 2. Gasteromycetales 

The Gasteroroycetes are distinguished from the Hymenoraycetes by their closed 
fructifications, which open only after the spores are ripe, by the rupture of the 
outer hyphal cortex or peridium. The spores are formed within the fructifications 
in an inner mass of tissue termed the gleba. 

The Gasteroroycetes are saprophytes, and develop their mycelium, which is from 
the beginning dikaryotic, in the humus soil of woods and meadows. Their 
fructifications, like those of the Hymenomycetes, are raised above the surface of the 
substratum, except in the group of the Hyraenogastroae, which possesses sub- 
terranean, tuberous fructifications resembling those of the Tuberaceae. 

The fructifications of Scleroderma vulgare (Fig. 422, 1) have a comparatively 
simple structure. They are nearly spherical, usually about 5 cm. thick, and have 
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a thick, light brown, leatheiy peridium which finally becomes cracked and rup- 
tured at the apex. The gleba is black when ripe, is traversed by numerous 
sterile veins, and is crowded with pear-shaped basidia whicn do not form a regular 
hymenium ; the basidia bear four sessile, spherical spores (Fig. 422, 2). 

The genera Bo%ista and Lycoperdon (Fig. 423, 1) have also sphericallfructi- 
fications, which are at first white and later of a brown colour. In the last-named 
genus they are also stalked, and in the case of Lycoperdon Bovista may even 
become half a metre in diameter. The peridium is formed o^ two layers ; the outer 




Fig 422 — J, Sderoderma vulgare, fructilica 
tion. 3, Basulid of same. (Alter Tulasne ) 
(i, nat. size , enlarged.) 



Fir. 423 . — ly Lycoperdon 
gemmatum. 2, Geastcr 
granvlosus. (Nat. size ) 


separates at maturity, while the inner dehisces at the summit. The hymenial 
layer of basidia, in the fungi of this group, lines the chambers of the gleba. The 
chambers are also provided with a fibrous capillitium consisting of brown, thick- 
walled, branched hyphae which aid in distributing the spores. 

In the related genus Geaster (Earth-star) (Fig. 123, 2) the peridia of the nearly 
spherical fructifications are also composed of two envelopes. When the dry fruit 
dehisces, the outer envelope splits into several stellate segments, and the inner 
layer of the peridium becomes perforated by an apical opening. 

The highest development of the fructifications is exhibited by the Phallaceae (®®), 
of which Ithyphallus impvdicus (Stink -horn) is a well-known example. Its 
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fructification recalfe that of the discomycetous Morchella^ but it has quite 
a different manner of development. A fructification of this species is 
about 15 cm. high. It has a thick, hollow stalk of a white colour and per- 
forated with pores or chambers. Surmounting the stalk is a bell-shaped pileus 
covered with a brownish-green gleba which, when ripe, is converted into a slimy 

mass (Fig. 424). When young the fructification 
forms a white, egg-shaped body, and is wholly 
enveloped by a double - walled ith 

an intermediate gelatinous layer. Within the 
PERIDIUM, the hyphal tissue becomes differentiated 
into the axial stalk and the bell-shaped pileus, 
carrying the gleba in the form of a mass of hyphal 
tissue, which contains the cliambers and basidial 
hymenium. At maturity the stalk becomes 
enormously elongated, and, pushing through 
the ruptured peridium, raises the pileus with the 
adhering gleba high above it. The gleba theh 
deliquesces into a dropping, slimy mass, w^hich 
emits a carrion- like stench serving to attract 
carrion-flies, by whose agency the spoies embedded 
in it are disseminated. 

B. Phragmobasidiomycetes 

The basidium is four-celled, being 
divided by longitudinal walls or more 
commonly by transverse walls; in a few 
exceptional cases it is unicellular. 

Order 1. Treme Hales (®^) 

The basidjum is longitudinally divided and 
bears four spores (Fig. 425). There is an 
ascending st*ries leading from forms without 
fructification to tho^^e with gelatinous fructifica- 
tions which are covered on their upper surface 
by tin hymenium. The few genera are 
saprophytic on rotting stems of trees. 



Order 2. Auriculariales 

The Auriculariales also form a developmental 
series from i>riniitive web-like forms without a 
hymenial layer to those with a differentiated fructification. Thus the Jew’s 
ear fungus {A'U'^oi 7^1 area sainhucina), which grows on old Elder stems, has 
gelatinous, dark-brown, shell-shaped fiuctifications which bear the hymenium 
on their inner side. The basidia of all the Auriculaiiales are divided by trans- 
verse walls into four cells lying in a row above one auothei ; from each of these 
a sterigma is formed laterally and bears a spore {Fig. 426). In many foiins the 
basidium has a swelling at its base known as a pko-basidium (Fig. 426) ; this 
originally formed the end of a hypha with paiied nuclei and the nuclear fusion 
occurred within it. Later the true septate basidium grows from the pro- 
basidium. • » 


Fig. 424 . — I thy phallus impudvus. 
(I nat. size.) 
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Order 3. Uredinales (Ra»t Fungi) 

In this Order, which includes some 1000 species, the basidia are 
transversely septate and four-celled (Fig. 427, 2 ); they are thus 
very similar to those of the Auriculariales. The mycelium cannot be 
artificially cultivated ; it lives parasitically in the intercellular spaces 
of the higher plants, most commonly in their leaves, and sends 
haustoria into the cells. These fungi cause widespread diseases that 
are spoken of as Kusts. No f mortifications are formed, biit the group 



Ficj. 425. — Basitlium of Tremella luteicens. 
(Aft(?r Brefeod.) (x 450. From v. 
Tavel, Pilzc.) 


Fia. 426 . — Sciceoblastia ovispora. Two 
transversely septate basidia with 
pro-basidia at theii’ bases ; that 
on the right shows the commence- 
ment of spore-formation. 



is characterised by the variety in type of the spores which appear in 
a strict order of succession (Fig. 433). The typical course of develop- 
ment is as follows (^®). 

The basidiospores germinate in the spring on the leaves of a host-plant and 
give rise to a mycelium with uninucleate cells which grows in the intercellular 
spaces. On this mycelium two kinds of spores are later produced ; these are the 
small “spermatia,” which are formed in spermogoiiia, and are incapable of 
further development, and the larger aecidiospores, formed in aecidia and capable 
of infecting a host-plant. 

The sPERMoaoNiA are flask -shaped structures which break through the 
epidermis of the upper side of the leaf (Fig. 428), and abstrict small, uninucleate 
elliptical cells, the “.spermatia” from the hyphae lining the basal region. 
These spores may produce a short germ-tube in nutrient solutions, but are not 
capable of infecting a host-plant. They have no importance for the develop- 
ment of the fungus and are wanting in many species. 

The AECIDIA break through the epidermis of the under side of the same leaves. 
They are cup-shaped structures (Fig. 429) filled with parallel chains of aecidio- 
spores. Their development commences, in the case of Phragmidium spedosurrii 
parasitic on Roses, with a palisade-like arrangement of uninucleate hyphae beneath 
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the epidermi's {Figt 430 A) The end of each hypha divides into an upper 
sterile cell, which soon degenerates, and a laiger, lower fertile cell (B) Between 
every two neighbouring fertile cells the walls are broken down in the upper part 
so that they fuse m pairs (C) , their nuclei do not, however, fuse, but become 
placed side by side From then on the pair of nuclei divide conjugately, the 



Fig 427 1 uccinii (jrin n 1 liansverst; section thr u^ha c?rass haulm with grouj) ofteleuto 

sports ^ Germniatiug teleutos| ore with two bisoia 3 f germinating basidiospores 
the latter has f rm d a set->ndai> spore n t ha\ n„ bun able to mltct a liost-plant 5 
A poi tion of a gr luj of uitdosj or"s (tt) tnd tf 1 iitosjoi s (t) j the ports 6 Germinat 
mg uredosjiore 1 2 3, U after Tllasni ^aftir Df Butv I a 150, ^ x circa 230, 
3 U X 370 3 X ^00 G V 390 f rom v Tavh liUe) 

one resulting pan of nuclei passing towards the ti]) of the cell and the other pair 
remaining in its basal part, between the two pairs a transverse wall is formed 
(D, E) This process is repeated many times m the basal cell so that a chain of 
binucleate cells (aecidiosi c i e mother ceils) is formed Each spore mother cell 
divides once, with conjugate division of its pan of nuclei, into an upper, larger 
cell, which IS the binucleate aecidiospore and d lower binucleate small cell, 
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which is the intercalae-Y cell (F). The latter hecoTiie mucilaginous and disappear, 
setting the aecidiospores free (G) In some genera {e g. '^uccinia) the uppermost 



Fkx 4J8 — Gymnospoiangium clavanae/urme A snmjiogotamn rui)tiiring the epidcrmi'* of a leaf 
of Crataegus , sp, sperm^tia, ‘p, sterile paraphyses. (Aftei Bi ackman ^ 

spores of the rows and all the spore's of the peripheral lows lose their sjjore-hke 
oiiaracters and coheie to form a hrm in-vestment (peridium, Fig. 429). Owing to 



Flo 429 — PMccimagraminis A&c\<3imm on Berheris vulgaris ep epidermis of lower surface of leaf , 
w, intercellular mycelium , p, pendium , s, chains of spores (x 142 ) 

the pressure caused by the continued new foimation of spores at the lower ends 
of the chains (in Fuccinia grammis over 10,000 spores are formed in an aecidium), 
the epidermis is ruptured and the rust-coloured spores are set free and can be 
distributed by the wind. 
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They germinate on a new host plant The germ tube enters by means of a 
stoma and develops to an intercellular mycelium with binucleate cells winch 
soon proceeds to form Ubebosporfs or summer spores These arise singly by the 
enlargement of the terminal cell of the hypha which forms the stalk, and arc 
associated in roundish or linear son, which break through the epidermis of the 
host plant as rusty patches Each uredospore contains a pair of nuclei winch, 
like those of the mycelium, have arisen by conjugate division (lig 431). The 
uredospores spread the fungus during the summei Later in the year differently 
constructed spores, the felfutosporfs, or wintei spores, arc foimed in the same 
(Fig 427, 6), or m other (Fig 427, 1) son These are thick walled, usually 
more darkly coloured, and unicellular {Uromyces), bicellulai {P'uccinia^ Fig 427), 



Fio 430 — Phragmidium spectosum A The first rud m 1 1 c f *111 ac( 1 iuim beneath the epidermis of 
a leaf of Rosa B The division of the end cell of a 3 pha into the upi er transitory sterile cell 
and the lower fertile cell C Conjugation of tw i a Ijo nin^, fertile cells D Later stage m winch 
tilt first iiiicl ar di\ ision is completed f stnction of fh first aecidiospore mother cell R 
Cham of accidiospores (uj 02) separated by mt^rcalarv tells ( i Z2) sm the last formed spore 
mother cell still undivided (After Christman) ( Kipe aecidiospore of Phra jmidium 
violacc'i m (After Blackman ) 


or multicellular {Phragm^d^umJ Fig 432) When young they aie binucleate but 
as they mature thf paired nucIEI tui y comain FUbF (higs 432, 433). Each 
teleutospore coiresponds to the fably ^iage of a bvsidilm which, however (since 
the thick walled teleutospore forms a u sting stiucture ovei the winter), does not 
at once develop fuith r, but germinates in the ensuing spring to form a tubular 
BASiDiiM (427, 2) The teleutos} orf thus coriesponds to ihe pro basidium of 
the Aiincularialcs (cf Fig 426 The four hajdoid nuclei A^hich aiise by division 
of the fusion nucleus, are separated by tiansvirse wa Is (big 433, 7) From each 
of these cells a stengina grows, and ends in the haploid B\sii)iospoi e (Fig 
427, 2) The basidiospoies are forcibly thrown off fiom the steiigmata They 
are earned by the wind to the leaves of the host jlant and this completes the 
developmental cycle (big 433) 

All Uredineae do not exhibit so complicated a course of development C^^), since 
in many cases one or more of the five forms of spores are omitted Thus in the 
fungus which causes the Rust disease of Malvaceae, Putcima mahacearumt there 
are no spermogonia, aecidia, or uredospores , the binucleate condition is attained 
by the fusion of two cells in the young teliuto sorus Teleutospoies are almost 
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always present in the life-iiistory; They are absent in very few species 
for example, in Endo'phyllum sempervivi; in this the basidia develop from the 
aecidiospores in which the nuclear fusion, which usually occurs in the teleutospores, 
takes place. 

Some Rust-Fungi ffo through their whole life-history on the same kind of host- 
plant ; these a^e termed autoecious. In the heteroecious Urediiieae, on the other 
hand, the haploid phase (the haplont) and the binucleate pnase (the dikaryont) 
develop on different kind^ of host-plant. 

An example of such an alternation of hosts ’s afforded by Fuci ima graminis (®®) 
(Fig. 427), the commonest of the Rusts of Wneat. Its basidiospores will only 
germinate on the leaves of the BarbeiTy (a i the young fiuits of Mahonia 
aquilegifoUa) and produf'c on this host-plant the spermogonia and the aecidia. 
The basidiospores, on the other hand, will only geiunnate on the Gramineae, pro- 



Fio. —FJiragrYLtdium rvibx. Marginal portion of 
an almost mature uredo-soms afUi it lias broken 
through the epidermis. Ihe mycelium and the 
uredospores have paired nuclei. P. paraph ysis. 
(After Gaumanx x ObS.) 



Fig. 432 . — Phragjmdium violaceum. 
Teleutospore. The lower cell has 
a pair of nuclei ; these have fused 
in the two upper cells. (After 
Blackman from Gaumann. x 700 ) 


ducing on them the uredospores and teleutospores in rusty-brown or blackish linear 
sou. Similarly in Uromyces pisi the spermogonia and aecidia occur on Eupliorhia 
cyparissias and E. esula^ and the uredo- and teleuto-spores on Pisum sativum, 
Lathyrus pratensis and L. sylvestris. The infected plants of Euphorbia remain 
unbranched, have yellowish, abnormally short and thick leaves, and do not, as a 
luk, flower. These forms of Rust aie thus ver^ selective as regards their hosts ; 
there are, however, heteroecious species, the haplonts or dikaryonts of which can 
grow on many different host-plants 

The Rust -fungi, although they do not kill the tissues of the host -plants, 
give rise to serious diseases of plants. Thus in forestry the aecidium generation 
of Melampsora caryophyllacearum causes witches’ -brooms, and canker of Abies, 
while its uredo- and teleuto-spores occur on Caryophyllaceae. Cronartium 
ascelepiadenm is still more injuiious since its aecidial stage attacks and kills 
the branches of pines. Puccima graminis causes great harm, especially to winter 
wheat, weakening the plants and diminishing the yield. The attempt to eradicate 
the disease by destroying all Barberry plants does not succeed, since the 
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uredospores can live over the winter and then infect the young wheat-plants. 
No chemical remedies are known. 


The typical Uredineae show a clear alternation of nuclear phases 
and a corresponding alternation of generations. 

The HAPLOID gametophyte develops from the haploid basidiospore ; 
it ends with the cell-fusion that takes place in the young aecidium 
and represents a reduced sexual process. The binucleate aecidiospore- 
mother-cells represent the beginning of the DiKARYoriO sporophyte ; 
this has the uredospores as a subsidiary form of reproduction and 
ends with the basidia in which the reduction-division takes place. 
The teleutospores are not for the spread of the plant, but are to be 




Fia. 483 —Diagrammatic representation of the succession of pores in Puvcinia gramims 1, 
basidiospore; 2, aecidiospore (on Berhtris)] d, 4, 5, uiedospores and teutospores (on wheat); 0, 
7, 8, deaelopment of the basidiuin, 

regarded as the young basidia modified for persistence through the 
winter. The gametophyte and sporophyte in some cases differ in 
their nutiitive physiology and grow on different host-plants. 

There is still difference of opinion legarding the nature of the “spermatia.” 
As the name indicates they are often regarded, with Biackman, as male gametes 
that have become fimctionless. They miy, howf aer, be alternatively regarded as 
conidia which have become fnnctionless, and the structures in which they arise 
would then be termed pycmdia, instead of spermogoiiia. 


Order 4. Ustilaginales (Smut Fungi) (’'^) 

The Ustilagineae, which form no fructifications, live as parasites 
in the intercellular spaces of higher plants, but can be grown in 
culture. In typical cases their development is as follows : 

The brand-spores (resting spores) which aie distributed by the wind in autumn 
retain the power of germination for years ; in spring they germinate, forming a 
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basidiuni which abstricts b.».sidiosporbs (Fig. 43d). The latter are sexually differ- 
entiated and conjugate on germinating or shortly afterwards (Fig. 437 A), giving 
rise to a dikaryotic mycelium which at first is saprophytic. This mycelium 
infects the host-plant 


and, at least in the 
case of some species, is 
extensively developed 
as a mycelium with 
clamp-connections. At 
certain spots, c.g. in 
the ovaries of cereals, 
the mycelium forms 
denser masses and its 
cells swell in bead- 
like rows (Fig. 435), 
and become isolated 
as thick-walled dark 
spores. These brand- 
spores are shed from 
the place of their for- 
mation like a black 
dust. When young, 
each spore has two 
nuclei, but as the spore 
matures these fus^ ; on 
the formation of the 
basidium, reduction- 
division, associated 
with the sex - deter- 
mination, occurs. The 
basidiospores are thus 
haploid and sexually 
distinct. The brand - 
spores are evidently 
homologous with the 
teleutospores of the 
Uredineae. 

Considerable differ- 
ences in detail are 
found between the two 
families of the Ustila- 
ginaceae and Tilletia- 
ceae, and between their 
individual species. 



a. 434. — Vstila^K scabiot>ae. A, 
Young basidium with four nuclei 
iormed on germination of the 
resting spore. B, Spore-forma- 
tion on the 4-oelled basidium. 
(After Harper.) 



Fig. 435. — Ustilago 
Veijichii, Formation 
of brand-spores from 
a mycelium with 
clamp- connections. 
(After Setfert.) 



IiG. 43Q. — Uatdago. 
Basidiospore in nut- 
rient solution, un- 
dergoing yeast-like 
budding. (After 
Brefeld, from von 
Tavel, Pilze. ( X 
350.) 



n C 


Pig. 4S7.— Ustilago carlo. A, 
conjugating sporidia, B, The 
two uppermost cells of a 
basidium united to form a 
cell with paired nuclei. C, 
conjugation between two 
basidia. (After B. a w i t- 
SCHER. X 1000.) 


In the Ustila- 


ginaceae the brand-sporej which lias rested during the winter, puts out a germ- 
tube (Fig. 434 A) into which the diploid nucleus passes and undergoes division 
into four haploid nuclei ; transverse -^alls form between these nuclei, and a 
BASIDIUM, resembling those of the Auriculariaceae and the Uredineae, results 
(Fig. 434). This structure, which is also spoken of as a puomycelium, now 
abstricts from the side of each cell a basidiospore (sometimes termed a 
sporidium) ; in this process the nucleus does not itself pass from the basidium 
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into the spore, but divides, and a daughter-nucleus enters the spore (Fig, 434 B). 
Under favourable nutritive conditions it is therefore possible for further basidio- 
spores to be abstricted. The basidiospore may grow into a filamentous mycelium, 
but more frequently forms chains of yeast-like cells (Fig. 436). Mycelia or the 
isolated cells of the chains, when of aifferent sex, then conjugate with one another. 
The basidiospores themselves may unite, or an association of the sexually different 
nuclei of the basidium may take place (Fig. 437 B), or two basidia may be united 
by a conjugation tube (Fig. 437 (7). 

In the Tilletiaceae transverse walls are not present in the basidium. The 
elongated basidiospores are borne, to the number of four or eight, at the summit 
of the basidium (Fig. 438.^) and conjugate in pairs while still attached. Either 
they are shed thus connected in pairs [TiLletia Fig. 438 j5) and germinate to 

form a mycelium with paired nuclei ; or the growth of the dikaryont takes place 
without separation of the spores from the basidium ( Urocysti^ molae^ Fig. 438) so 




Fig. 438. — TiUetia tntici. A, Thf basidium de\ eloped from tb^ brand-spore bearing at the end 
four pairs of sports k (x 300). B, The dispeision of the spores which have fused in pairs 
(x 250). (After Brefet D.) r/roc-ysfis v-aigtarc, C,Biand-spoie8 with the four basidiospore nuchi. 
D, basidium with tliree unmucJeate basidiospores at its tip. I , ( onjugation of two basidio- 
spores. F , Growth of the mycelium Avith paiied nuclei. (After Kniep, from Gaumann. x 450.) 

that the mycelium with paired nuclei seem® to arise directly from the brand-spore 
(Fig 438 i^). In TiUetia tntici the dikaiyotic stage can reproduce by means of 
conidia. 

One of the most remarkable structural changes induced by disease-producing 
fungi results from the piesence of Ustilago violacea in the female flowers of species 
of M eland ryum ; in these stamens develop, the anthers being filled with brand- 
spores in place of pollen. 

The smut-diseases of cereals are of great agricultural impoitance. Ustilago 
zeae produces abscess-like swellings, filled with brand-spores, on the stems, leaves 
and inflorescences of the maize. Ustilago avenae^ U hordei and U tritici 
fill the ovaries of Oats, Barley, and Wheat with a dusty mass of brand-spores. 
Species of TiUetia form compact masses of spores, with a smell of herrings, in the 
grains of Wheat (and occasionally also in those of Rye and Barley ; the so-called 
STINK-BRAND. Since one affected grain of Wheat contains four to twelve million 
spores, which on threshing are dusted over the seed the disease is readily spread 
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to many seedlings of the next sowing. As a result there is often a loss of 20 per 
cent and sometimes of 60 per cent of the harvest. The smut-diseases are success- 
fully treated by a short immersion of the seed in poisonous solutions of salts of 
mercury, etc., by which the brand -spores are killed. 


Survey of the Basidiomycetes. — The Basidiomyc'^tes exhibit clear 
phylogenetic connections with the Ascomycetes. 

As in the latter group the fusion of the sexual ceils (plasmocamy) 
is separated from the fusion of the aexual nuclei (karyouamy) by the 
characteristic stage with paired nucle. (dikaryont) The formation 
of CLAMP-CONNECTIONS OTi the mycelium with paired nuclei in the 
Basidiomycetes is homologous with the HOOK-roRMATlON of the 
Ascomycetes. In the latter this is limited to the terminal cells of the 
ascogenous hyphae (in rare cases ii takes place in other cells) while in 
the Basidiomycetes clamp-connections appear at all the divisions. 
In both groups the FCSION OF THE paired nuclei only occurs in the 
terminal cells of the dikaryont, and is followed immediately by the 
reduction-division and the formation of the haploid ascospores and 
BASIDIOSPORES respectively. The basidium is therefore homologous 
with the ASCUS and only differs by the exogenous production of the 
spores. 

The absence oi sexual organs in the Basidiomycetes, in contrast to their 
occurrence iii Ascomycetes, does not prevent the assumption of a relationship, for 
in many of the higher Ascomycetes tlie ^exual organs are reduced. Since the 
holobasidiurn is most like the ascus the simplest Hymenomycetales are regarded 
as standing closest to the lower Ascomyc5etes ; the Phragmobasidiomycetes are 
regarded as derived from the Hymenomycetes, the Ustilagineae and Uredineae in 
which fructifications are lacking being reduced terminal groups. Other views 
are, of course, possible ; if the sperm alia of the Uredineae are assumed to be 
male gametes this group may form a connection with correspondingly organised 
Ascomycetes. 

Economic Uses. — Polyportts fomentarius (fungus chirurgorum). PoJyporus 
oficinalls { — Boletus lurid's) gives Agaricus albus, agaricinum, and acidum 

AGARIOINUM. 

Short Survey of the Orders of the Basidiomycetes. 

Hymenomycetales : Basidia non-septate. Fructification with hymenium exposed. 
Gasteromycetales : Basidia non-septate. Fructification closed. 

TremcHales : Basidia longitudinally divided. Fructification gelatinous. 

Auricular tales : Basidia transversely divided. Fructification gelatinous. 
Uredinales : Basidia transversely divided. Fructification wanting. Characteristic 
succession of spermatia, aecidiospores, uredospoies, and teleutospores. 
Ustilaginalcs : Basidia transversely divided or undivided. Fructification wanting. 
Characteristic spore-form ^^brand-spores). 

Fungi Imperfecti. — In the case of many fungi neither asci nor basidia, but 
only conidia, are so far known. These are therefore classed as Fungi Imperfecti, 
leaving open the question whether or not in particular cases the power of forming 
asci or basidia has become completely lost. 
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Fungi are only poorly preserved in the fossil condition. The oldest known are 
from rocks of Middle Old Red Sandstone Age. 


Class XIII 

Lichenes (Lichens) (hsi, 

If a section is made of the thallus of any Lichen, a mixture of 
fungal hyphae and algae can always be demonstrated (Fig. 439). 
The lichen thallus is thus a consortium. 

The Algae occurring in Lichens are sometimes unicellular {e.g. Chroococcus)^ or 
filamentous (e.g. Nostoc) Cyanophyceae. Frequently they belong to the Green 
Algae ; they are often unicellular Protococcaceae (e.g. Cystococcus humicola)^ or 



Fio. 439 . — Cetraria islandica. Transverse section 
through the thallus ; or, cortn al layer of uppti 
surface ; ur, of the lower surface ; in, medullary 
’ ay er containing the green cells of the Alga Cysto- . 440 Parnieha acetabulum; grows 

coccus humicola. (x 272 After H. Schenck ) ou trees. (After Reinke.) 



may be filamentous TJlotrichales (e.g. Stichocoi cks, Ttenle^iohlia umbrina). The 
fungi concerned are mostly Ascomycetes (Discomyc etes and less commonly Pyreno- 
mycetes), and only in a very few cases Basiuiomycetes. Both the fungus and the 
alga can, as a rule, be artificially cultivated apart from one anothei. 

In the simplest cases the fungus glows in the mucilaginous walls of the alga ; 
thus in ColleTria, which is common on soil and bark, the mycelium is present in 
the mucilage of a iVos^oc-colony. Such Lichens, vhich are swollen when moist 
and contract to a thin layer when dry, are termed gelaiinous Lichens. In other 
cases the fungal hyphae aie spun around the individual filaments of the alga in a 
thin layer (e.g. in Lphtbe puhescens) ; what is termed a rii amen rous thallus lesults 
from this. In both these types the external form of the lichen is determined by 
that of the alga. Such lichens are termed HOMOiOMERors in contrast to hetero- 
MEROUS forms, m which the fungal and algal constituents of the Lichen appear 
stratified and the external shape is determined by the fungus. The majoiity of 
Lichens have this type of thallus. The internal portion of the thallus usually 
consists of loosely arrangea hyphae, among which the algal cells form groups or 
a definite layer usually lying near the upper surface ; the external layers of the 
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thallus are frequently formeu of a dense cortex composed of a plectenchyma 
of interwoven hyphae (Fig. 439). 

It is customaiy to distinguish the three following forms of heteromeroiis 
Lichens : — Cbustaceous Lichens, in which the thallus has the foim of an incrusta- 
tion adhering closely to a substratum of rocks, bark, or to the soil, which the 
hyphae to a certain extent penetrate. Foliaceoijs Lichens (Fig. 440), whose 
flattened, leaf-like, lobecl, or deeply cleft thallus is attached rr >re loosely to the 
substratum by means of rhizoid-like hyphae (rhizines), sprirging either from the 
middle only or irregularly from the whole under surface. Fiiutioose Lichens 
(Figs. 441, 442) have a filamentous or ribbon like thallus branched ir^ a shrub-like 
manner and attached at the base. 

The growth of the thalln^s in Licheiis is as a rule very slow. The exceptionally 
quick-growing Cetmria islandica (Fig. 445) may forn several centimetres of new 
growth in a year ; usually less than a cer+imetre is formed. Under good condi- 



PiG. 441. — Usneaharhata. oj , Apothecmin. 
(Nat. size. After H Schenck.) 



Fig. 44,2 — Cladonia ranqiftrino. A, sterile, 
B, witli ascus-fruits at the ends of the 
branches. (Nat. size. Aftei H, SrHEncK.) 


tions of illumination Farmelia furfuratea attains in ten years a diameter of only 
31 X 60 mra. (^^"). The fructifications do not form as a rule until the plant is some 
years old. 

Many Lichens are able to multiply in a purely vegetative manner, 
by means of loosened pieces of the thallus, which continue their 
growth and attach themselves to the substratum with new rhizines. 
The majority of the heteromerous lichens possess in the formation of 
SOREDIA another means of vegetative multiplication. In this process, 
small groups of dividing algal cells become closely entwined with 
mycelial hyphae and form small isolated bodies which, on the rupture 
of the thallus, are scattered in great numbers by the wind and give 
rise to new lichens. Frequently the soredia arise in circumscribed 
receptacles (soralia) (Figs. 443, 444). 
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The fructifications of the Lichens are produced by the fungi, not 
by the algae, which are always purely vegetative. 

In their natural habitats the lichen-fungi only develop from their spores when 
the- appropriate algae are available. 

Only in a few genera {e.g. Endocarpon) are speciab small algal cells present in 
the fructification ; they are shed along with the spores, and are enveloped by the 
germ-tubes developed by the latter. 

The fungus and alga are symbiotically associated in the lichen 
thallOs. 

The fungus derives its nourishment from the organic matter produced by the 
assimilating alga ; it can also, though rarely, send haustoria into the algal cells 
(Fig. 448), and so exhaust their contents and also live saprophytically on the 
dead algal cells. 

The alga, on the 
contrary, derives 
a definite advan- 
tage from its cori- 
sortism with the 
fungus, receiving 
from it inorganic 
substances and 
water, and prob- 
ably organic sub- 
stances also. 


Fig. 443 , — Parmelia 

physodes, soredium. Fig. 444 . — Roccella tiiictoHa, DC. Canary Islands. With marginal soralia. 

(After Nienburg.) (Alter Wiesner.) 

The main advantage in this mutualistic symbiosis is probably on the side of 
the fungus. Tliis is especially the case in those Licliens which grow on bare 
rock. 

The supply of water in Lichens is obtained by means of the alga in the case 
of gelatinous lichens. In the heteromerous forms it is the fungus which performs 
this function. As a rule this is effected by thick- walled liyphae which are readily 
wetted by water and absorb it by their swelling walls ; the cortex is composed 
of such hyphae and .strands of them may also be present within the thallus. The 
liyphae in the neighbourhood of the algal cells, on the other hand, are not wetted 
by water, so that, even in moist weather, the access of air to the alga is not interfered 
with. Further the openings in the cortex found in some lichen thalli (so called 
breathing pores) which serve for ventilation are, in contrast to the general surface 
of the cortex, not wetted. This property of not being whetted results from the 
presence of lichen acids (®®) excreted in the form of crystals on the surface of the 
hyphae j they are organic acids the origin of Which depends on the chemical 
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interaction of the alga and fttngns. Lichens can endure drying for months without 
injury and can also obtain water hygroscopically from moist air. 


1. Aseoliehenes 

Only a few genera of Lichens have flask-shaped peritheci,, the fungus be- 
longing to the Pyrenomycetes {Endocarpon, Verrucaria), M-st genera produce, as 
the ascus-fruit of their fungus, cupular or discoid apothecia, sessile or somewhat 
sunk in the thallus and belong to the Discomycetes (Figs. 441, 445). 

One of the commonest species of fruticose licV'^ns belonging to tuis group is 
Usnea harhata, the Beard Lichen, frequently occurring on trees and having large 
fringed apothecia (Fig. 441). LamalinafraHma, which has a broad ribbon-shaped 
branched thallus and grows on trees, and ti. 3 numerous species of Roccella (Fig. 444) 
found on the rocks of warmer coasts, have similar apothecia. Cetraria islandica, 

Iceland Moss (Fig. 445), occupies 
an intermediate position between 
the fruticose and foliaceouS 
lichenr. It has a divided, 
foliaceous, but partially erect 
thallus, which is of a light bluish- 
green or brown colour, whitish 
on the under side, and bears 




Pig. AAb.— Cetraria islandica. ap, Apoihecium. 
(Nat. size.) Official. 


Fig. 446. — Cladonia coccifera. 
t, Scales of primary 
thallus. (Nat. size.) 


the apothecia on its margin. This Lichen is found in moiiutainous regions 
and in the northern part of the Northern Hemisphere. The numerous species of 
Farmelia (Fig. 440) are foliaceous lichens growing on trees and on rocks. Graphis 
scripta is a well-known example of the crustaceous Lichens j its greyish-white 
thallus occurs on the ba^k of trees, particularly of the Beech, on the surface of 
which the apothecia are disposed as narrow, black furrows resembling writing. 

A neculiar mode of development is exhibited by the genus Clctdonin^ the primary 
thallus of which consists of small horizontal scales attached directly to the ground ; 
from this thallus springs an erect portion, the podbtium, of varying form and 
structure in the different species. In some cases the podetia are stalked and 
funnel-shaped, bearing on the margin or on outgrowths from it knob-like apothecia, 
which in G. pyxidatou are brown, in C. coccifera (Fig. 446) bright red. In other 
species the erect podetia are slender and cylindrical, simple or forked j in C. rangi- 
feriTia, Reindeer Moss, which has a world-wide distribution, particularly in the 
tundras of the North, the podetia are finely branched (Fig. 430), and bear the small 
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brown apothecia at *tlie ends of the branches. The primary thallus of this species 
soon disappears. 

The sexual organs of the Ascolichens have been dealt with on p. 449. 


2. Basidiolichenes (Hymenoliehenes) 

The Hymenoliehenes are represented by Corapavonia, of which the genera Dictyo- 
nema and Laudatea are only special growth-forms. This lichen is widely spread 
in the tropics, growing on the soil or on trees. The fungus of this lichen belongs 
to the family Thelephoreae ; its flat, lobed, and often imbricated fructifications are 
also found entirely devoid of algae. In symbiosis with the unicellular alga 
Chroococcus it forms the fructifications of Corapavonia (Fig. 447), resembling those 
of the Thelephoras with a channelled, basidial hymenium on the under side. 



Fio. 447, —Cora pavonia. .4, Viewed from above ; 
B, from below ; hym, hymenium. (Nat. size.) 


Associated symbiotically, on the 
other hand, with filaments of the 
blue-green Alga Scytonemay if the 
fungus preponderates, it produces 
the bracket - like lichens of the 
Dictyonema form, found projecting 
from the branches of trees with a 
semicircular or nearly circular 



Fig. 448.—^!, Cladonia furcata. Hyphae 
surrounding an alga (Brotococens). h, 
Levipholeviina dralazanum. Branch of 
a hypha penetrating a cell of Nostoc. 
(After Boknet. x 600.) 


thallus, having the hymenium on the under side. When the shape of the thallus 
is determined by the Alga, a lichen of the Laudatea form occurs as felted patches 
of fine filaments on the bark of trees, with the hymenium on the parts of the 
thallus which are turned away from the light. 


Official. — The only representative of the Lichens is Cetraria islandica 
(Lichen islandicus). Loharia pulmonaria is also used in domestic medicine. 

The Manna Lichen {Lecanora esculenta) is a cnistaceous Lichen living on rocks. 
The th.'dlus falls into pieces 7-12 mm. in diameter, and is thus readily swept by 
the wind ; it is used by the Tartars, who prepare earth-bread from it. Cetraria 
islandica (Fig. 426) also, when the bitter substances are removed by washing, 
may be used to make bread as well as to prepare jolly. Cladonia rangiferina is 
important as affording food for the Reindeer. Alcohol is obtained from it in 
Norway. 

Some species particularly rich in lichen-acids are used in the preparation of 
the pigments orseille and litmus ; there are in the first place species of Eoccella 
(especially E. Montagneiy E. tinctoria, E, fuciformik, and E. phycopsis) which are 
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collected on the coasts of the warmer oceans, and the crustaceous lichen, OcliTolechia 
tartarea^ in North Europe and America. 


Since the sexual reproduction is restricted to the fungus, it appears 
questionable whether the Lichens should be treated as a distinct class 
of plants. In favour of this procedure is the fact that the lichen-fungi 
as a rule are only able to grow under natural conditions when they 
have the appropriate algae at their disposal. Further, quite definite 
morphological characters and metabolic p^'oducts appear m the sym- 



Fio. 44i).—Funaria hygrometrica. A, Germinating spore ; (x, exino. JS, Trotoneina ; Icn, buds ; 
r, rhizoids ; s, spore. (Magnilied. After Mullee-Thurgau.) 

biosis of fungus and alga ; features that are exhibited by neither 
partner when grown in isolation. 


11. BRYOPHYTA (MOSSES AND LIVERWORTS) (h ^2 iii) 

The Bryophyta comprise two classes, the Hepaticae or Liver- 
worts, and the Musci or Mosses. They are distinguished from the 
Thallophyta by the characteristic structure of their sexual organs, 
ANTHERIDIA and ARCHEGONIA, which are similar to those of the 
Pteridophyta. The Bryophyta and Ptendophyta are accordingly, 
in contrast to the Thallophyta, referred to collectively as Arche- 
goniatae. 

The course of the life-history of a Bryophyte (Fig. 481) is briefly 
as follows : 
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The unicellular, haploid spore forms on germination a filamentous 
green protonema (Fig. 449) which is highly developed in some groups 
but in others only very slightly. The plants arise as lateral buds on 
the protonema and have either the form of a lobed thallus (e.g. Figs. 
460, 465, 466) or exhibit a segmentation into stem and leaves (Figs. 
468, 475) , they never have roots but are attached to the substratum 





Fig 450 — March i aha polymorpha 
A, Nearly ripe antiiendmra in sec 
tion , p, paraphyses. B, Speimalo 
/Old (A X 90, Lx 600 After 
bTRASBURGEii ) C, 'spernuto/oul of 
Ricoaidia pingn s (x 1000 Aft r 
Showalter ) 



Fig 451 —Morcliantui i olymorpha A Young, B, mature 
arch^^goniuin , €, feitilised archegonium, with dividing 
egg ce 1 k. Neck canal cells , Ic \ ventral canal cell , 
0 , p ^ cell , pr, pseudo perianth ( \ 540 Aftei Stras 
} 1 R< ER ) 


by rhizoids. The sexual organs, antheridia, and archegonia arise on 
the plant of the Moss or Liverwort. 

The ANTHERIDIA (^^ (Fig. 450) are spherical or club-shaped 
structures borne on multicellular stalks. The wall consists of one 
layer of cells, and encloses a large number of small, cubical, sperma- 
tozoid mother-cells. The antheridia open at the tip and liberate 
numerous spermatozoids , these have the form of short spirally- 
wound filaments, which mainly consist of the nucleus, and bear two 
long, delicate cilia close to the anterior end (Fig, 450). 

The ARCHEGONIA (Fig. 451) are short-stalked, flask-shaped 
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B, Opened neck of tlie aichegonium of Mniwn UTuhdatum. 
(After Zielinski.) 


organs in which a venter and neck can be distinguished. The wall 
of the ventral portion encloses a large central cell, which divides 
shortly before maturity 
to give rise to the egg- 
cell and the ventral- 
canal - cell. The latter 
is situated at the base 
of the neck, just below 
a central row of neck- 
canal-cells. The neck 
opens by the swelling 
of the mucilaginous 
contents of the upper- 
most cells which rupture 
the cuticle and often Fic. 4,52.— summit of the empty an theridium of 
become rolled back as cut in half and showing the dehiscence cap. (After Goebel.) 

four lobes (Fig. 452 B) 

(95a)^ The canal-cells 
become mucilaginous. vSince water is essenti|il for the process of 
fertilisation, this only takes place in land-forms after wetting by 

rain or dew. The movement of the 
spermatozoids towards the archegonia, 
and down the neck-canal to the egg- 
cell is directed by particular substances 
diffusing from the archegonium. 

!A.niheridia and archegonia are homologous 
organs, as is shown by* the occurrence of 
structures of intermediate nature ; the ventral- 
canal-cell and neck - canal - cells are to be 
regarded as gametes which have become 
functionless. The ventral-canal-cell is as a 
rule smaller than the egg ; occasionally several 
egg-cells may be developed in an archegonial 
venter. 

On fertilisation (Fig. 453) the 
egg -cell becomes the diploid zygote, 

Pro. 453 .—PeUia Faihroniana. A, Sper- which, without any resting peiiod, 
mato/oid (s) in the egg-ctii B, enter- develops directlv into the embrvo 
ing the nucleus, (x 1050, After i j • .n n • 

showalteb.) enclosed in the archegonium. 

The basal portion of the embryo 
(foot) penetrates the tissue beneath the archegonium, but the 
main growth is towards the summit of the archegonium. This 
upper portion of the sporogonium forms a stalked, spherical or oval 
capsule (Fig. 481) in which numerous spores are produced. Since 
the neck-canal is too narrow to be penetrated by the growing embryo, 
and the wall of the venter can only keep pace with the growth of 
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the embryo for a time, the archegonial 



Fig. 454.— Development of the aiitheridium in Fegatella conica, 
one of the Marchantiaceae. A , Unicellular stage. By The 
stalk-cell (st) cut off. C, L, Antheridium divided into a 
row of cells which in turn are divided by longitudinal 
walls. E, Cutting off of the layer of cells to form the wall 
(w). F, Advanced stage of development. (A-E x 400; 
F X 220. After Bolleter.) 


wall ultimately becomes 
ruptured, as a rule, in 
its ventral portion (Fig. 
481). When this is 
the case, the upper part 
of the archegonium is 
carried up by the 
capsule as a more or 
less definite cap (calyp- 
tra), while its lower 
part remains as a sheath 
around the stalk of 
the sporogonium (Figs. 
471 C, 472, 473). 

The spores arise in 
groups of four (tet- 
rads) from the inner 
tissue of the capsule 
which is termed the 
ARCHESPORIUM. This 
results by two successive cell-divisions of the spore-mother-cells which 
have separated from one another 
and rounded off ; in these divisions 
reduction in number of the chromo- 
somes and sex-determination is 
effected. The wall of the spore has 
two layers, consisting of a delicate 
inner endospore and a cutinised 
exospore ; the latter is ruptured 
on germination. The spores give 
rise, according to the species, to 
monoecious or dioecious plants. 

The Bryophyta are characterised by 
a great power of regeneration from cut 
portions of all the organs. Vegetative 
reproduction by means of gemmae, etc., is 
widespread ; tliey arise on the thallus, on 
stems, on leaves, and on ttie protonema 
in c, great variety of ways, becoming 
separated later (^*). 

The Bryophyta include two 
well-marked classes ; the Liverworts 
(Hepaticae) and the Mosses (Musci). 

These arc distinguished, in addition 
to characters of the vegetative plant-body, by the mode of develop- 
ment of the sexual organs and of the sporogonium. 



Fig. 455. — Development of the antheridium of 
a Moss. Fmiaria hygrometrica, A, Prirnor- 
(lium of an antheridium divided into four 
cells. B, Formation of the apical cell from 
the uppermost cell. C, Division of the apical 
cell. D, Tlie separation of the wall-layer and 
the cells that will give rise to the .spermato- 
genous tissue. E, Same stage in transverse 
section. F, Older stage. (After D. Campbell.) 
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Fu 456.— Develoijinent of the arcuegonium of a Liverwort. 
A (longitudinal section) and it (transverrjc section), 
showing the upper cell divided by three walls. C, The 
cen* - al cell divided into cap-cell (d) and internal cell (i). 
2). The internal ^ sll divided into the cells which will give 
r:.;e to the neck-can J -cells (hk), and the ovum and 
vcutral-canal-cells (V) respectively; st, young stalk. 
(After Goebel.) 


The antheridia and archegonia always develop f^ora superficial cells. 

In the Liverworts the main features of the development of the antheridium 
are as follows ; A superficirl cell divides transversely into disc-shaped segments, 
and each of the latter is divided 
by walls standing at right angles ^ ^ ^ 

to one another into four cells. 

In these quadrants tangential 
w'alls separate the peiipheral 
cells forming the antheridial wall 
from inner cells which go to 
form the spermatogenous tissue 
(Fig. 454 A-F). 

In the Mosses on the other 
hand, after preliminary trans- 
verse divisions a two-sided initial 
cell is defined by two oblique 
walls in the uppermost segment ; 
this cuts off two rows of segment- 

cells in which the separation cells of the wall-cells f’om inner ceils, giving rise to 
spermatogenous tissue, follows (Fig. -155 -F). 

The opening of the antheridia takes place at their tips ; in Liverworts by all 

the cells of the wall becoming 
mucilaginous and swelling, in the 
Mosses by means of a special cap 
of cells, the mucilaginous contents 
of which swell and rupture the 
cuticle (Fig. 452 A). 

The spermatozoids (Fig. 450, B, 
G) react chemotactically, in the 
case of the Liverworts, to proteid 
substances, etc., and in the Mosses 
to solutions of cane sugar (®®*). 

Development of the Ahohe- 
GONIA. In Liverworts a superficial 
cell divides into a lower cell, which 
forms the stalk, and an upper cell. 
In the latter three longitudinal 
walls separate three outer cells 
from a median cell ; the latter is 
then divided by a transverse wall 
into a cap-cell and an inner cell. 
The outer cells give rise to the 
wall of the neck and venter of the 
ardiegonium ; from the inner cell 
are derived the neck-canal-cells 
(4 or 8), the ventral-canal-cell and 
thu egg-cell (Fig. 466). 

In the Mosses, on the other hand, a two-sided initial cell is established, the 
segments of which go to form the stalk. The terminal two-sided cell then divides 
by three oblique walls and one transverse wall to give rise to three peripheral 
wall -cells, a three-sided terminal cell with a transverse lower wall, and below 
the latter ,a centrally placed cell. This central cell gives rise to the egg, the 



Pig. 457. — Development of the sporogonium of Corsinia 
marcTuintioides, one of the Mai chantiaceae. A, The 
zygote divided into 16 cells., B, The lo wer hal f of the 
embi/o developing as foot, the upper as capsule ; w, 
wall -cells ; ar, archesporium, (x 170.) C, Older 
sporogonium. The archesporium has given nse to 
spore-mother-cells and small sterile cells which in 
Corsinia do not develop further into elaters. (x 90.) 
(After K. Meyer.) 
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ventral-canal-cell and feome of the neck-canal-cells. By the segmentation of the 







Fig. 4o8. — Development of t?ie sporogonium of the Moss, Funaria hygromefr ira. A, B, Longitudinal 
sections showing first stages in the development from the zygote s, apical cell. f’-F, Transverse 
sections: C, division into endothecium (g) and ampliithecium (a); D, fiiither divided stage; 
E, older sporogonium, in the endothecium of which the outermost layer is distinct as the 
archesporium (ar) from the columella (c). (After Campbell.) 

terminal cell the wall-cells of the neck and the uppermost neck-canal-cells (10-30 
or more) are produced. 

In the DEVELOPMENT 0^^' THE SPOROGONIUM P'') in the Liverworts the zygote 

divides transversely and longi- 
\ I ef \J , tiid’naliy into eight cells, 

then by radial walls into 

'raj sixteen cells, and these then 
oKW divide by periclinal walls into 

outer and inner cells (Fig. 

^57). From the lower half of 

®#) this embryo the foot and the 
O short seta originate and from 

the upper portion the cap- 
L @1 sule. The central cells of the 

/ ■ - I * y Utter (arohlsforium) give 

rise to the sporogenous tissue. 
Each cell of the archesporium 
Fig. 459. — Fumria Jnjgrometriai. Transverse ."('ction becomes divided into a 
through the McheBponum (4, sa), and the gfoups -.f still ^ broader 

connected spore -mother -cells derived fioin it {B, svi), ^ , ,, , 

(After G 0 EBi,L.) daughter-cell. The broader 

cells, eitner directly or after 
further divisions, become spore-mother-cells. Tlic narrow cells, as a rule, grow 


Fig. 459. — Funaria Jnjgrometri^i- Transverse ^('ction 
through the archesporium (A, sxi), and the groups still 
connected spore -mother -cells derived from it {B, sm), 
(After Goebel.) 


further divisions, become spore-mother-cells. The narrow cells, as a rule, grow 
into fibre-like structures, with spiral thickening bands, the elaters, which, on 
the opening of the capsule, loosen and disperse the spores by their hygroscopic 
movements. ' 
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In the Mosses the zygote also divides transversely to begin with, forming an 
^ elongated embryo composed of transversely placed segments. In typical cases, 
oblique walls then form in the upp>ermost cell and determine a two-sided apical 
cell (Fig. 458 A, B)^ which proceeds to cut off segments to the right and left^.and 
these divide further. In the segments which go to form the capsule there is 
first a longitudinal division ; in the resulting quadrants periclinal walls then 
separate outer cells (amphithecium) from inner cells (endotheciuni) (Fig. 458 C, 
D). The outermost layer of cells of the endothecium becon.es the archesporium 
{E), which at once divides to give rise to spore -mother-cel Is ; these later divide 
to give rise to four spores from each. There are no sterile cells or elaters (Fig. 
4d^). The inner cells of the endothecium on the other hand, pre not concerned 
with the pioduction of spores, hut form a strand of sterile tissue (the columella), 
(Figs. 458 461 E)^ wdiich serves for conduction. This is surrounded by the 

spore -sac. 

Deviations from the types described occur in the various orders and will be 
referred to, so far as is necessary, in the following account of the groups. 

Class I 

Hepaticae (Liverworts) (h ^2, ys, yc ios^ 

Most Liverworts inhabit moist situations and have a corresponding hygro- 
morphic structure. True aquatic forms are, however, only sparingly represented. 
Some delicate forms grow among Mosses. Forms which live in extremely dry 
habitats on the bark of trees, on rocks, or on the ground are relatively infrequent ; 
these have xeromorphic structure and arrangements for the storage of water. 
Among the epiphytes, those that grow on leaves in tropical forests (epiphyllons 
liverworts) are noteworthy. As a rule, the Liverworts play an inconsiderable 
part in the composition of cryptogamic plant-formations. 

In the Liverworts, the protonema is alwa}'^ developed merely as a short tube. 

The Hepaticae are divided, according to the structure of the sporogonium and 
the segmentation exhibited by the sexual plant, into three orders, the Antho- 
cerotales, Marchantiales, and the Jungermanniales. 

Order 1. Anthocerotales (^’^^) 

This isolated group, including only a few forms, may be regarded as a primitive 
order of Bryophyta. The sporogonium is characterised by a more complicated 
internal construction than in the other Liverworts, in which it has undergone 
progressive simplification. 

The OAMETOPHYTE has the form of a lobed thallus, which is firmly anchored 
to the soil by means of rhizoids. The cells of the thallus contain, in contrast to 
those of other Bryophyta, a single large chloroplast with a pyrenoid resembling 
the chloroplasts of some Algae. On the lower surface, and less commonly on 
the upper, typical stomata with two guard-cells occur. The antueiudia arise 
singly or in groups of four, by the division of a cell lying below the epidermis 
(Fig. 461) ; they remain enclosed in cavities beneath the upper surface of the 
thallus until maturity. The origin of the antheridia thus differs from what is 
the case in all other Archegoniatae in being endogenous ; a superficial cell 
divides into an outer segment, forming the roof of the cavity (d)^ and an 
inner one (a), which becomes the mother-cell of the antheridia. The cavity 
opens at maturity by mucilage -formation in the cells of the outer wall. The 
AECHEGOiSiiA art sunk in the upper surface of the thallus ; after fertilisation they 
become covered iver by a many-layered wall (marsupium) formed by the growth 
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of the adjoining tissue. This envelope is afterwards ruptured by the elongat- 
ing capsule, and forms a sheath at its base. The sporogonium consists of a 
swollen foot and a leng, pod-shaped capsule ; it has no stalk. Tlie superficial 

cells of the foot grow out into rhizoid-like papillae. 
The capsule splits longitudinally into two valves, 
and has a central hair-like columella formed of a 
few rows of sterile cells (Fig. 461). The columella 
does not extend to the ai>ex of the capsule, but 
is surmounted by a narrow layer of sporogenous 
cells. Elaters also occur ; they are multicellular, 
variously shaped*, and often forked. The spoib- 
gonia, unlike those of all other Hepaticae, do not 
ripen simultaneously throughout their whole 
length, but from the tips downwards, and continue 
Fig. 460. Anthoceros Lnevis. sp, to elongate by basal growth. The wallof the sporo- 
coluiueUa. (Nat. gQjjium possesses stomata, which do not occur in 
other Liverworts ; chlorophyll is present in its cells. 

On the under side of the thallus, Cavities filled with mucilage occur beneath 
the stomata. Nosto^', filaments penetrate into these cavities, and develop into 
endophytic colonies 

Order 2. Marchantiales 

The Liverworts included in this order in many genera have a decidedly com- 
plicated structure. Marchantia polymorpha, found growing on damp soil, may 




Vio. 461.— Anthoceros Pearson), Development of the endogenous an theridium. d, Covering cells ; 
st, stalk-cells; a, young antlieridium. A', Notothylas. Young sporogonium. Co, columella; 
ai chesporium. (After D. Campbell.) 


serve as an example. It forms a flat, deeply-lobed, dichotomously- branched 
thallus, about two centimetres wide, and having an inconspicuous midrib 
(Fig. 464 Af Fig. 465 A). From the under side of the thallus spring uni- 
cellular RHizoiDs, some of which have smooth walls and serve mainly to attach 
the thallus, while others have conical thickenings projecting into the cell- 
cavity (Fig. 30) ; these peg-rliizoids are collected to form a wick-like strand below 
the midrib. The thallus is provided also with ventral scales, consisting of a 
single layer of cells. The dorsiventrality of the thallus is further shown by its 
complicated anatomical structure. With the nake(^ eye it may be seen that the 
upper surface of the thallus is divided into small rhombic areus. Each area is 
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perforated by a central air*pore leading into a corresponding aie-chamber immedi- 
ately below (Fig, 462 B). The lateral walls of the air-chambers determine the 

configuration of the rhombic areas. The air-pore in the roofing wall of each 
chamber is in the form of a short canal, bounded by a wall formed of several tiers of 
cells, each tier comprising four cells. ITumerous short filaments, consisting df rows 
of nearly spherical cells containing chlorophyll grains, project from the floor of the 
air-chambers and perform the functions of assimilating th.;ue. Chlorophyll 
grains are found also in the walls and roof of the chamb''rs, but only in small 
numbers. The intensity of the illumination exercises a great influence on the 
formation of air-chambers ; when the illumination is very weak they may not 
Occur at all. The epidermis on the under side of ^he thallus is formed of one layer 
of cells. The tissue below the air-chamber layer is devoid of chlorophyll, and 
consists of large parenchymatous cells, which serve as storage cells. 

Small cup-shaped outgrowths, with toothed margins, the gemmiferous receptacles 
or GEMMA-CUPS, are generally found situated on th.,- upper surface of the thallus 



shows an air-pore from above, and B, the pore in section ; e, epidermis ; s, cells bounding the 
air-pore ; I, ab-chamber ; a, assimilation tissue ; o, oil-bodies; w, water-storage tissue. (After 
Stbasburger and Koernicke. x 240.) 

over the midribs (Fig. 464 h). These contain a number of stalked gemmae, flat 
bodies of a green colour. The gemmae arise by the protrusion and repeated 
division of a single epidermal cell (Fig. 463) ; at maturity they become detached 
from the stalk (at a?, Fig. 463 D). They are provided with two growing points, 
one at each of the marginal constrictions, from which their further development 
into new plants proceeds. On cross-section {E) they are seen to be composed of 
several layers of cells ; some of the cells are filled with oil bodies (D, o), while 
from other colourless cells rhizoids develop. Cells containing oil are also present 
in the mature thallus, and are of frequent occurrence in all the Hepaticae. By 
means of the abundantly-developed gemmae Marchantia is enabled to multiply 
vegetatively to an enormous extent. The dorsiventrality of the plants developed 
from the gemmae is determined by the influence of light. 

The SEXUAL ORGANS, antheridia and archegonia, are borne on special erect 
branches of the thallus. The reproductive branches, which are contracted below into 
a stalk, expand above into a stellately branched upper portion. In this species, 
which is dioecious, the antheridia and archegonia develop on different plants. 
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The branches produoiiig the male organs terminate in lobed discs, which bear the 
antheridia on their upper sides in flask -shaped depressions, each containing an 
ANTHERIDIUM (Fig. 464 B). The depressions, into each of which a narrow canal 
leads, are separated from each other by tissue provided with air-chambers. The 
spermatozoids collect in a drop of water on the disc, the margin of which serves 
to retain the water. 


The female branches terminate each in a nine-rayed disc (Fig. 465 A). The upper 
surface of the disc, between the rays, becomes displaced downwards in the process of 
growth, and, as the archegonia are borne on these portions, they seem to arise from 
the under 'Side of the disc. The archegonia are disposed in radial rows between the 
rays, each row being surrounded by a toothed lamella or sheath (perichaetium) 
{Bj Cf h). For structure of the archegonia see Fig. 451 and description. 

Fertilisation takes place during rain, the raindrops splashing the liquid on 



Fig. 463. — MarcJiantia polymor])ha. A^C, 
Successive stages in the formation of a 
gemma ; st, stalk-cell ; D, surface vie\\ ; 
E, transverse section of a gemma ; x, 
point of attachment to stalk ; o, oil-cells ; 
r, colourless cells with granular contents, 
from which the rhizoids will develop. 
(A-CX2T5 ; D.Ex6o. After Knt.) 


the male discs which contains the sper- 
matozoids on to the female receptacles. 
The epidermal cells of the latter project 
as papillae and constitute a superficial 
'capillary system in which the sperma- 
tozoids are conducted to the archegonia. 



Fig. - - Marehantia polymorpka. A, A male 

plant, with aiitheridiophores and gemma-cups b 
(nat. sire). B, Section of young antheridiophore ; 
a, antheridia ; t, thallus ; s, ventral scales ; r, 
rhizoids. (Somewhat magnified.) 


The fertilised egg-cell gives rise to a multicellular embryo (Fig. 451 C), and 
this, by further division and progressive differentiation, develops into a stalked, 
oval spoiioGONiUM. The capsule of the sjiorogonium is provided with a wall con- 
sisting of one layer of cells except at the apex, where it is two-layored ; the cell-walls 
have thickened bands. The capsule ruptures at the apex, the lid falling off and 
the wall splitting into a number of recurved teeth. The ripe capsule, before the 
elongation of the stalk, remains enclosed in the archegonium wall (Fig. 465 Z>, 
aw\ which, for a time, keeps pace in its growth with that of the capsule. As 
the stalk elongates, the archegonial wall or calyptra is broken through and 
remains behind, as a sheath, at the base of the sporogoniurn {B, c). The capsule 
is surrounded also by the pseudo-perianth, an open sac -like envelope which 
grows, before fertilisation, out of the short stalk of the archegonium (Fig. 451 
Of pr ; Fig. 465 Dy'B, p). The capsule contains spores (some 300,000) and elaters 
(Fig. 465 F, G), ' 
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Marchanha was formerly used in the treatment of diseases of the liver ; this 
fact explains the origin of the name Liverwort. 

The Bicciaceae exhibit a simplification of the sporogoninni and connect 



Fig 465 — Marchantm polymorpha A, A female plant, with four archegoniopnores of diflerent ages, 
b gemma cups (nat size) B, Under side of receptacle $t rays h sheath , sp sporogonium 
( X 3) C, Half of a receptacle, divided longitudinally ( x 5^ i), Longitudinal section of a young 

sporogonium, sp/, the foot, sp, sporogenous tissue, Iw, wall of capsule , aw, wall, and h, 
neck, of archegonium , p, pseudo perianth (x70) A, Ruptured sporogonium k, capsule, s, 
spores and elaters , p, pseudo perianth , c, archegomal wall ( x 10) F, An elater G, Ripe 
spores (x315) H, Germinating spore (s) , vk, germ-tuli k, germ disc, with the apical cell v 
and rhizoid rh (xlOO) (C, E after Bischohi , L, D, F H after Kny ) 


on as reduced forms to the more simply constructed Maichantiaceae. The 
dichotomously-lobed or cleft thallus foims small rosettes, and grows on damp 
soil, or floating, or submerged in water. Differences in habit are found in relation 
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to the situation in which the plants occur (Fig. 466 C). The antheridia and 

archegonia are stink in the surface of the upper side of the thallus. From the 
fertilised egg-cell h developed a spherical sporogoniura which has no stalk. 
The wall of the sporogouium consists of a single layer of cells ; it becomes 



A B 0 


Fia. 4C6.--^, Biccia fluitans ; submerged floating form. B, Ricda natans ; land-form. (Nat. 
size. B after Goebel.) C, Riccia natans \ floating form with long ventral scales. (After 
Bischoff. x‘2.) 


disorganised during the ripening of the spores, which are eventually set free by 
the rupture and disintegration of the venter and the surrounding cells of the 


thallus. There are no elaters, ail the 
cells of the archesporium becoming spore- 
mother-cells. 

Order 3. Jungennanniales 

These are usually small forms which 
grow on the ground or on tree-trunks, 




Pig. 407. — Blasia piisilla. s, Sporogouium ; 
r, rhizoids. (x U.) 


Fio. 408. — Plagiochila asplenioides. 
s, Sporogonium. (Nat. size.) 


and in the tropics on the surface of living leaves. In the simplest forms of 
this order the thallus is broadly lobed, similar to that of Marchantia (e.g. Fellia 
epiphylla, frequently found on damp ground) ; or, like that of Riccia fluitans, 
it is narrow and ribbon-shaped, and at the same time profusely branched {e.g. 
Metzgeria furcata, Fig. 91). In other forms, again, the broad, deeply-lobed thallus 
has- an evident midrib, and its margins, as in tlie case of Blasia pusilla (Fig. 
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467), exhibit an incipient segmentation into leaf- like members. The majority of 
ungermanniaceae, however, show a distinct segmentation into a prostrate or ascend- 
ing, dorsiventral stem and leaves (Fig. 468). The latter consist of one layer of 
ce s without a midrib, and are inserted with obliquely directed laminae in two 
rows on the flanks of the stem. Many genera (e.g. Frullahia Ta 7 nariscif a 
e icatel} -branched Liverwort of a brownish colour occurring on rocks and tree- 
trunks) have also a ventral row of small scale-like leaves or .mphigastria (Fig. 
469). The dorsal leaves are frequently divided into an .pper and lower lobe. 
In species glowing in dry places, like Frullania Tamarisci, the lower lobe may 
be modified into a sac, and serves as a capillary water -reservoir. The leaves 
regularly overlap each other; they are then .aid to be overskuT, when the 
posterioi edges of the leav'^s aie overlapped by the anterior edges of those next 
below {FTiillanidj Fig. 4C9), or under- 
shot, if the posterior edges of the 
leaves overlap the anterior edges of 
the leaves next below {Plagiockila, 

Fig. 468). 

The development of the anthek- 
IDIUM differs somewhat from the type 
described in the introduction above. 


Pio. 4G0.— Part of a shoot of Frullania Tama- 
risci, seen from below, o. Dorsal leaves 
with the lower lobes (w*) modified as water- 
sacs ; a, amphigastrium. (x 35.) 

Only the uppermost of the transverse segments into which the young anther- 
idium is divided forms the body of the antheridium. This cell is first divided 
into two by a vertical wall. In each of these, two oblique longitudinal walls 
form and thus the wall of the antheridium is separated from the sperniatogenous 
tissue. 

The fertilised egg first divides transversely to give rise to a row of cells ; the 
lowest of these forms a suctorial organ which is sometimes multicellular, but as 
a rule unicellular. The upper cells give rise to the foot and the stalked capsule. 

The SPOROGONIUM is already fully developed before it is pushed through the 
apex of the archegonial wall by the elongating delicate stalk. It has a spherical 
capsule which on rupturing splits into four valves. No columella is formed in 
the capsule ; but it always produces elaters in addition to spores. In some 
genera {Pellia^ Aneura) there are special elaterophores which consist of groups of 
sterile cells resembling the elaters. The wall of the capsule (usually two or 




Fig. 470 . — Haplomitrium Hookeri, i a, Origin of 
a new shoot ; r, rhizome ; o, lower limit of 
the aerial shoot. (After Gottsche.) 
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several cells thick) consists of cells with annular or band -like thickenings, or the 
walls are uniformly thickened with the exception of the outermost walls. 
Dehiscence is dependent on the cohesive power of the water in these cells pulling 
the outer walls into the cavity. 

According to the position of the sexual organs and sporogonium the Junger- 
manniales are divided into groups. 1. In the Anakrogynae the apex is not 
used up in the formation of the archegonia, and the sporogonia are situated on 
the dorsal surface and are surrounded by a sheatli-like outgrowth of the thallus 
forming a perichaetium. To tliis group belong the thalloid forms [Fellia^ Metzgeria) 
and others showing a transition to the foliose forms {Blasia). 2. In the 
Akrogynae, on the other hand, the archegonia and the sporogonium stand at the 
end of the main stem, or of a branch, and are surrounded by a perianth formed of 
modified leaves. To this group belong the dorsiventral leafy forms, e.g, Flagiochila, 
Frullaniaj and Jungermannia^ a genus with numerous species. 3. The Haplo- 
mitrieae hold an isolated position, but appear to exhibit the closest connection with 
the Anakrogynae. This order contains only two genera, Calohryiim, occurring 
in the tiopics, and Haplomitrium. Tlie single species of the latter genus, H. 
Hookeri (Fig. 470), occurs in Europe*, and possibly is a survival of pre-glacial 
Liverworts. The Calobryaceae differ from all other Liverworts in the radial con- 
struction of their shoot, which bears three rows of leaves. The sexual organs form 
terminal groups in Calohryum ; in Haplomitrium they occur between the upper 
leaves. 


Class II 

Musci (Mosses) (h 104-111^ 

The Mosses include a large number of forms distributed in all parts of the 
world. They grow 011 dry soil, in swamps, on rocks, on tree-trunks and in 
tropical forests, also as epiphytes on the branches, and less commonly in water ; 
their structure Is correspondingly various. Close tufts or masses are especially 
characteristic of dry habitats, while the typical inhatitants of the soil of W'oods 
have a looser mode of growth. In the moist mountain forests of the tropica and 
sub-tropics Mosses often grow in considerable masses surrounding the branches or 
hanging in long veil-like masses from them The Bog-Mosses form extensive 

growths on moors, as also do others (especially Folytrichum) on the moist soil in 
the arctic moss-tundras. 

The profusely-branched protonema of the Mosses appears to the 
naked eye as a felted growth of fine, green filaments (Fig. 449). 
Branched filaments without chlorophyll extend into the soil, and in 
these rhizoids the oblique position of the cell-walls is characteristic. 
The young moss-plants are developed on the protonema as small 
buds, which arise as protrusions of cells of the filament, usually from 
the basal cell of one of the branches. The protrusion is cut off by a 
transverse septum, and, after the separation of one or two stalk-cells, 
the three-sided pyramidal apical cell of the moss-plant is delimited 
in the enlarged terminal cell The moss-plants are always 

differentiated into stem and leaf. The Mosses may be readily dis- 
tinguished from the foliose Jungermanniaceae by the spiral arrange- 
ment of their small leaves, which are rarely arranged in two rows. 
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In Mosses which have prostrate stems, the leaves, although arranged 
spirally, frequently assume a somewhat outspread position, and all 
face one way, so that ir such cases a distinction between an upper 
and a lower side is manifested, but in a manner different from.* that 
of the Liverworts. 

The SEXUAL ORGANS are always borne in groups at the apices 
either of the main axes or of small, lateral branches, surrounded by the 



Fio. 471.— Sji/iagiiuttj finihriafutn- A, A shoot with foui npt sporogonia. Sphagnvm squartosum 
B, A lateral shoot with a terminal sporogcnnm; ca, ruptured calyptra ; d, operculum, 
Sphagnum acutifolium • C, a young sporoponium m longitudinal section, ps, pseudopodium 
ta, arch"gomal wall or calyptra, ah, neck of archegoniuin , spf, foci ol sporogomum ; k, 
capsule ; co, columella ; spo, spore-sac with spores. (Z> and C after W. I’. Schimper ; A, nat. 
size ; the other figures magnified.) 


upper leaves of the latter, which frequently have a distinctive structure, 
and aie known as the perichaetium (Fig. 475). Between the sexual 
organs there are usually present a number of multicellular hairs or 
paraphyses, the terminal cells of which are often enlarged and 
spherical. The moss-plants may be monoecious, in which case both 
kinds of sexual organs are borne on the same plant either in the same 
or different receptacles ; or dioecious, and then the antheridia and arche- 
gonia arise on different plants. In some dioecious Mosses the male 
plants are very small dwarf-plants, which, after forming a few small 
leaves, proceed to produce antheridia 
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The archegonia and antheridia of Mosses differ in their development from those 
of other Archegoniatae by being formed by the segmentation of an apical cell, 
which in the case of the antheridia is tvo- 


sided, and in that of the archegonia, three- 
sided. 

After fertilisation the lower portion 
of the embryo which serves as an 
absorbent organ or foot penetrates the 
proliferating tissue of the stalk of the 
archegonium or even into the tissue of 
the upper portion of the stem. 

The SPOROGONiUM of the Mosses 
develops a capsule with an axial colu- 
mella consisting of sterile tissue (Fig. 
477). The spore-sac surrounds the 
columella, which conducts and accumu- 




Fkj 473 —PolyttKfrum (ommune. rh, RIii- 


Fio. 472. —Andreaea fiet-ojAnla. ps, P«seudopo(iiuin ^ /ouis , s, beta ; c, calyptia , ap, apoi>liysis ; 

Spf, foot; fc, capbule , c, calyptra. (x 12.) d, ojxrdilum. (Nat. size.) 


lates food-material and water for the developing spores. Elaters are 
never formed. In the young sporogonium outside the spore-sac a well- 
developed assimilating tissue is present ; this is bounded by water - 
storage tissue and an epidermis. In most Mosses stomata are found on 
the lower part of the capsule. The ripe capsule exhibits a variety of 
peculiar structures to facilitate the opening and the distribution of the 
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spores. The stalk or seta raises the capsules so that the spores are 
readily dispersed by wind. The remains of the archegonial wall are 
carried up on the capsule as the well-developed calyptra. Distinctive 
variations in the mode of development and structure of the capsules 
are exhibited by the three orders of the Musci : Sjphagnalvs, Andreaeales, 
and Bryales. 


Order 1. Sphagnales 


The Sphagnaceae, or Rog Mosses, are the only %mily and include only a single 
genus, Sphagnum, containing many specie^. Th" Bog Mosses grow in swampy places, 
and form large tussocks saturated with w'ater. The upper extreuxities of the stems 
continue their growth from year to year, while the lower portions die away and. 
become eventually converted into peat. The protonema which is developed from 
the spore is not filamentous, but forms a small, lobe'', nat, thalloid structure. 

The stems are pro- 


fusely branched. Of the 
numerous lateral branches 
arising from each of the 
shoots, some grow up- 
wards and form the apical 
tufts or heads at the 
SJimmits of the stems ; 
others, which are more 
elongated and flagelliform 
in shape, turn dowuiwards 
and envelop the lower 
portions of the stem 
(Fig. 471^). Every year 
one bra pc h below the 
apex develops as strongly 
as the mother-shoot, so 




that the stem becomes 474 . — ScMstostega ostnundacca. A, Sterile ; 2 >, fertile plant. 


falsely bifurcated. By the (x 5.) C, Protonema. (x 90, After Noll.) 

gradual death cTr the stem 

from below upwards the daughter-shoots become separated from it, and form 
independent plants. The cortex of the stem consists of three or four layers of 
empty cells with perforations in their walls which have annular or spiral thicken- 
ings ; these cells absorb water readily. Similar cells are present in the leaves, 
where they occupy the meshes of a network of elongated living cells with chloro- 
plasts ; the two kinds of cells make up the one-layered leaf. This peculiar 
capillary apparatus is of use in the absorption of water. 

Special branches of the tufted heads are distinguishable by their different 
structure and colour ; on these the sexual organs are produced. The male branches 
give rix'ie, beside the leaves, to spherical otalked antheridia. The archegonia are 
borne at the tips of the female branches. In contrast to other Mosses, and in 
agreement with Liverworts, they do not grow by means of an apical cell cutting off 
three row^s of segments. The sporogonium develops a short stalk with an ex- 
panded foot (B, C), but remain for a time enclosed by the archegonial wall or 
calyptra. The archesporium does not arise from the endothecium but from the 
innermost layer of the amphithecium. Upon the rupture of the archegonium, the 
calyptra persists as in the Hepatioae, at the base of the sporogonium. The 
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capsule is splieiical* and has a dome-shaped columella, which in turn is overarched 
by a hemispherical spore-sac (spo) ; this is possibly an indication of affinity with 
the Anthocero tales. It opens by the removal of an operculum. The ripe sporo- 
gonium is borne upon a prolongation of the stem-axis, the pseudopodium, which 
is expanded at the top to receive the foot. The pseudopodium develops after the 
fertilisation of the a,ichegonium. 


Order 2. Andreaeales 

The Andreaeales comprise only the one genus, Avdreaea, small, brownish, 
caespitose Mosses growing on rocks. The sporogonium is also terminal in this 



shoots are plagiotropous (After Goebei ) m.Sderopodiumpui-um (Nat size) 

order. The capsule, at first provided vith a calyptra, splits into four longitudinal 
valves (schi^ocarpous), which remain united at the base and apex (Fig. 472). 
The stalk is short, and is expanded at the base into a foot {Spf), which m turn is 
borne, as iii Sphagnum, on a pseudopodmm {ps). The protonema is to begin with, 
a small group of cells, and as it develops becomes ribbon-shaped. 


Order 3, Bryales 

In this order, which includes the great majority of all the true Mosses, the 
moss-capsule attains its most complicated structure. The ripe sporogonium, 
developed from the fertilised egg, consists of a long stalk, tlie sepa (Fig 473 s), 
with a FOOT at its base, sunk in the tissue of the mother-plant, and of a 
CAPSULE, which in its young stages is surmounted by a hood or calyptra. 
The calyptra is tlirown off before the spores are Yipe. It consists of one or two 
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layers of elongated cells, and originally formed part of the wall of the archegonium ; 
this, at first, enclosed the embryo, growing in size as H grew, until, finally 
ruptured by the elongation of the seta, it was carried up as a cap, covering the 
capsule. It consists of several layers of cells and, especially in forms which occupy 
dry habitats, bears hairr that correspond to protonemal threads of limited growth. 
In some Mosses {^.g. Funaria) the young calyptra is distended and serves as a 
reservoir of water for the young sporogonium The upper part of the seta, 

where it joins the capsule, is termed the apophysis. In Aunum (Fig. 4? 9 Af ap) 
it is scarce!}" distinguishable, but in Polytrichum commune it has "he form of a 
swollen ring-like protuberance (Fig. 473 '^p), while in species of Splachrum it dilates 
into a large collar-liko structure of a "ellow or led coIout’. Ir the latter genus, 
flies, attracted by the bright co^oui of the apophysis and by the odour, serve to 
distribute the spores The capsule Is traversed throughout its length by 

the columella, around which is the spore sac. Be<-we..m the spore-sac and wall 
of the capsule comes an air-space. The upper part ol the capsule becomes converted 
into a lid or operculum which is sometimes drawn out into a projecting tip. At 
the margin of the operculum a narrow zone of epidermal cells termed the ling 
or ANNULUS becomes specially differentiated. The cells of the annulus contain 
mucilage, and by their expansion at maturity assi t in throwing off the lid. 
In most Mosses the mouth of the dehisced capsule bears a fringe, the peristome, 
consisting usually of tooth-liko appendages, but in others this is wanting. 

The peristome of Mtiiam lionium 'Fig. 479), which will serve as an example, 
is double ; the outer peristome is formed of 16 pointed, transversely striped teeth 
inserted on the inner margin of the wall of the capsule. The inner peristome lies 
just wdthin the outer, and consists of cilia-like appendages, which are ribbed on 
the innei side and thus appear transversely striped ; they coalesce at their base into 
a continuous membrane. Two cilig^ of the inner peristome are alw^ays situated 
between each two teeth of the outer row". The teeth and cilia of the peristome 
are formed in this instance of thickened poitioiis of the opposite walls of a single 
layer of cells next to the operculum (Fig. 478), the teeth from portions of the 
external wall, and the cilia from portions of the internal w^alls of the same 
layer. On the opening of the capsule the unthickened portions of this layer 
break away and the teeth and cilia split apart. 

In the Polyt'dchaceae the origin of the peristome teeth follows a peculiar type ; 
they are composed of a number of elongated entire thick-w ailed cells. 

The structure of the peristome varies greatly within the Bryales. By its 
peculiar form and hygroscopic movements the peristome closes the mouth of the 
capsule in moist weather and causes a gradual dissemination of the spores from 
the capsule. In some minute Mosses {Archidium, Phascumj Pleuridium) the 
sporogonium is considerably simplified, the formation of operculum, annulus, and 
peristome being suppressed and the spores set free by decay of the capsule 

SchiAostega osmundacea^ a moss living in caves, has fertile shoots, which have 
spirally-arranged leaves and bear stalked capsules devoid of peristomes, and also 
other shoots that are sterile, with twm ro’^s of leaves (Fig. 474). The protonema 
of this species has peculiarly constructed spheiical cells, and gives out an emerald 
phosphorescent light owing to the rays of light passing through the chloroplasts 
' before being reflected back. 

Polytrichum commune and other related Mosses have a peculiar construction 
of their leaves which is an adaptation for the absorption of water and a protection 
against drought. The leaves, which are a number of layers thick, bear on their 
upper surface numerous, longitudmally-running, parallel lamellae ; these consist of 
me layer of cells containing chlorophyll and lorm the assimilatory tissue of the leaf. 

2 K 
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In the spaces between the lamellae, water is conducted and retained. In dry 
weather the leaf rolls up by means of a cohesion mechanism and is closely applied 
to the stem ; in this way the delicate lamellae are protected from excessive 
transpiration 

There are other protective arrangements against drying up, but many Mosses 
can endure dryness without suffering harm. 

The most important generic distinctions are afforded by the form of the 



Fig. 477,— Mmwm liornum. Median longi- 
tndinal section of a half-ripe sporogoniiim. 
0 , Operculum ; p, peristome; an, annulus; 
c, columella ; s, spore-sac contairrng the 
spores, airspace; ap, apophjsis; st, 
stomata, (x 18. After biRASBUROER.) 



Fu.. '’TS — Mjiwm hornum Transverse section 
through trie wall of the capsule in the region 
ot the ring, a, Cells of the ring , 7-4, suc- 
cessive cell layers with the thickened masses 
of the peristome , d , d", d" , transverse pro- 
jecting ribs; c, the coalesced cilia, (x 240. 
After bfRASBUROFR.) 


capsule, the characters of the peristome, the operculum, and the calyptra. The 
earlier aivision of the liryales into two large sub group.", the Acrocarpi (with the 
archegonium, and consequently the sporogonium. at the end of the main stem), 
and the Pleurocarpi (with archegonia and sporogonium on short lateral branches), 
13 now abandoned as unnatural. In jilace of it the ontogeny of the peristome is 
used to divide the Bryales into three groups. 

As examples of common mosses may be mentioned Miiium undulatum (Fig. 
476) and M. hornum, Funaria hygrometrica, Polytrichum commvne (Fig. 473), 
and members of the Families Neckeraceae and Hypnaceae. Fontinalis antipijretica 
occurs submerged in streams. 
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Survey of the Bryophyta 

The life -history of the Bryophytes is characterised by a clear 
ALTERNATION OF GENERATIONS. The GAMETOPHYTE is the haploid 
plant (including the protonema), and bears the sexual organs — anther- 
idia and archegonia. From the fertilised egg-cell the diploid SPORO- 
PHYTE develops and this stage ends with the ase’:ual spores, in the 
formation of which the reduction-division occurs. The asexual 
generation does not become an independently living plant, but 
remains throughout its life attached to the gametophyte and 
nourished by it (Fig. 481). 


The alternation of generations is not necessarily connected with the alternation 
in the nuclear phases ; this has already been see,\ from certain facts' to be the 



Fio. A7^.—Mniurn homim. A, Capsule with upper portion of seta ; op, apophysis ; p, peristome ;■ 
d, the separated operculum. B, Three teeth of the outer peristome seen from the outside ; an, 
annulus. C, Inner peristome seen from the inside ; w, broader cilia ; h, narrower cilia. 

X 4 ; B, C X 60.) 

case in the Algae. In the Mosses cut-up setae can be induced to exhibit regenera- 
tion ; the pieces do not, however, form a new sporogonium, but grow out to form 
a gametophyte whicii, like the sporophyte, is diploid. Fertilisation of the 
diploid egg-cells of such gametophytes, by their diploid spermatozoids, results 
ill tetraploid sporogonia. The study of these has enabled investigators, especially 
F. von Wettbtein, to draw important and interesting conclusions. 

There are difficulties in deriving the Bryophyta phylogenetically 
from any particular group of Algae. No intermediate forms are 
known between the Bryophyta on the one band and the higher Green 
Algae and the Characeae on the other. 

It seems possible that the antheridia of Bryophyta may have been derived 
from multicellular gametangia (^) similar to those that occur in the Brown Algae. 
It is, however, improbable that the green Bryophyta have originated from the 
brown Phaeophyceae. The origin of the Archegoniatae is thus still enveloped in 
complete darkness. 
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Fig. 481.— Diagrammatic representation of the development <»f a Mops. I. Spore and protonema ; 
II. gametophyte, fertilisation and development of the spdrophyte ; III. mature sporophyte ; 
IV. spore-formation in the capsule. haploid (thin lines), 2a: diploid (thick lines). 
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With the exception of a few forms which have assumed an aquatic life, the 
Bryophyta are land- plants, and this is confirmed by the features of their habit. 
Besides primitive forms with a lobed creeping thallus there are many that have 
an erect stern bearing leaves, a construction that makes better use of the" space 
and light available. Even the thalloid forms exhibit differentiation into assinii- 
latory and storage tissues and some have stomata, serving for 'raseous exchanges. 
In correspondence with the terrestrial life all the subaerial parts of Bryophyta are 
covered with a cuticle. In some species, externally differentiated into stem and 
leaves, conduction of materials in the plant is effected by a very sim^>le conducting 
bundle composed of elongated living and dead cells, but containing neither true 
vessels nor sieve-tubes. Since true r. ots arc also completely wanting, ^and only 
rhizoids are present, the Br^o])hyta, in spite of their high external differentiation in 
some respects, are not cormophytes, but thallus-plants. Their relatively small size 
(the largest Moss, Dawsonia, from New Zealand, is fifty centimetres high), is 
connected with the above noted feature s : the difficult] '-;s of providing a su]tply of 
water in large land-plants require a much more complicated structure than is 
found in large aquatic plants. 

The two Classes of Bryophyta may he briefly characterised : 

1. Hepaticae, Liverworts. Sexual generation wi th a poorly developed protonema, 
which is usually not sharply marked off from the thallus. The latter is either flattened 
and dichotomous, or is segmented into a stem bearing dorsiventrally arranged 
h aves. The capsule in almost oil cases contains elaters as well as spores. Only 
in one order, tiie Anthocerotales, is a columella differentiated in the capsule. The 
spermatozoids are chv^motactically attracted by protein substances. 

Key to the Orders of Hepaticae : 

A nthocerotales : Thallus without leaves ; sporogonium with columella. 

Marchantialcs : Thallus without leaves ; sporogonium without columella 
opening by an annular split or with numerous teeth. 

JnngermaimUilcti : Thallus without loaves, or leafy; sporogonium without 
columella, dehiscing by four lobes, 

2. Musci, Mosses. The protenema of the sexual generation is usually strongly 
developed and sharply defined from the thallus, which is always segmented into 
stem and leaves. The leaves are spirally arranged, in many orthostichies, less 
commonly in two ranks ; the stems are thus ])oly- or bi-symmetrical as regards 
the arrangement of their leaves. Capsule always without elaters, but with a 
columella. The spermatozoids react to cane-sugar. The sporogonium is usually 
covered by a calyptra. 

Key to the Orders of Musci : 

Sphagnales : Protonema, a flat thalloid structure ; sporogonium spherical, 
borne on a pscudopodium ; columella overarched by the spore-sac ; 
capsule opening by an operculum. 

Andreaeales: Protonema filamentous or ribbon -shaped ; sporogonium 
elongated, borne on a pseudopodium ; columella overarched by the 
spore-sac ; capsule opening by longitudinal splits. 

Bryales : Protonema filamentous ; sporogonii m with a true seta ; columella 
continuing up to the operculum and surrounded by the cylindrical 
spore-sac ; capsule opening by means of operculum and peristome ; 
calyptra well-developed. 

Fossil Bryophyta. — The Liverworts are more primitive in their organisation 
than the Mosses and appear to be more ancient, since their fossil remains are 
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occasionally met with back to the Carboniferous period, while the earliest known 
Mosses are from the Upper Cretaceous. Most fossil Bryophytes are from the 
Tertiary rocks and ciosely resemble existing forms. 


III. PTERIDOPHYTA (VASCULAR CRYPTOGAMS) 112 i 3 i) 

The Pteridophytes include the Ferns, Water-Ferns, Horse-tails, 
and Club Mosses, as well as a number of extinct classes, and represent 
the most highly developed Cryptogams (for a survey see p. 542). 

In the development of the plants forming this group, as in the 
BryophyUi, a distinct alternation of generations is exhibited (Fig. 530, 
p. 541). 

The silx:ual generation, which here, as in the Bryophyta, is 
haploid, is termed the prothallium or gametophyte. It never reaches 



Fig 482 . — Dryoptt is (Aspnhum) jiliz mas. A, Prothallmm seen fioin below, ar, archegonia , an, 
antheridia ; rh, rhizoids B, Prothallmm with young fern attached to it by its foot , h, the first 
leaf , w, the pi unary root. ( x circa 8 ) 

any great size, being at most a few centimetres in length ; in some forms 
it resembles in appearance a simple, thalloid Liverwort ; it then 
consists of a small green thaliub, attached to the soil by rhizoids 
springing from the under side (Fig. 482 A). On the prothallia arise 
the sexual organs, antheridia (Figs. 509, 516), producing numerous, 
and usually spiral, spermatozoids, which are multiciliate or biciliate, 
and ARCHEGONIA (Figs. 510, 517), in each of which is a single egg-cell. 
As in the Mosses, the presence of water i« necessary for fertilisation. 
The spermatozoids are induced to direct their motion toward the 
archegonia by the excretion from the latter of a substance which 
diffuses into the surrounding water (cf. p. 332). 

The egg-cell, after its fertilisation by a spermatozoid, develops 
into the plant of the asexual generation or sporophyte. This in 
the Pteridophyta is quite differently constructed, and much more highly 
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developed, than in the Bryophyta. Resemblances to the latter are only 
found in the early stages of development. 

The fertilised egg-cell, while still in the archegonium, surrounds 
itself with a cell-wall and undergoes division, first into two ceils, by 
the formation of a basal wall, and then into octants by two walls 
at right angles to each other and to the basal u'all. There are 
exceptions to this. 

Further divisions of these eight cells (Fig. 483 A'^ lead to the 
formation of a multicellular embryo, one sector of which projects as a 
mass of tissue termed the foot 'Fig. 483/). By means of this the 
young plant remains fixed in the enlarging venter of the archegonium. 



Fio. 483.-- --4, Ptcris serrulata, embryo freed from the archegonium, in longitudinal section (after 
KiENiTZ-GERLOFiy : 1, basal wall; H, transverse wall dividing the egg-cell into quadrants; 
ruduiient of the loot/, of the stem s, of the fir-^t leaf b, of the root w. B, Section of a further- 
developed embryo of Bitridixm, aqmlinum (after Hofmeister) ; /, foot still embedded in the 
enlaiged venter of the archegonium aw ; pr, prothallium. (Magnified.) 


The foot serves as an haustorial absorbent organ in the nutrition of 
the embryo. 

The further development of the sporophyte in the Pteridophyta is 
fundamentally different from that in the Bryophytes. From distinct 
sectors of the embryo, apices are differentiated which proceed to grow 
into the root, stem, and first leaf of the young plant (Figs. 483 s, 
482 B). The prothallium usually dies after the development of the 
} oung plant (though if fertilisation is prevented it may continue to live 
for years) and the sporophyte becomes the independently living fern- 
plant. The three primary organs in most Pteridophyta grow by means 
of apical cells (Figs. 96, 97, 149). The stem which bears leaves 
is frequently dichotomously branched, the roots have a root-cap (Fig. 
149), their lateral roots arising endogenously ; and the leaves correspond 
in structure with those of the Phanerogams. Stems, leaves, and roots 
are traversed by well-differentiated vascular bundles, which are here first 
met with in the vegetable kingdom ; the water-conducting elements 
are tracheides with scalariform thickening (Fig. 67). The bundles of 
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the great majority of Pteridophytes are 



Fig 484 — Trans\crse section of tLe rliuoine of Pteri 
diWM aquiU nm g CoDceiitrK \asciilar bundles 
«, sclerenchyrnato is plates p X ^rij beral zone c f 


as a rule constructed on the 
concentric and radial types 
(cf pp. 95 d, Figs 484, 
485) Secondary growth 
in thickness, resulting from 
the activity of a special 
cambium, occurs only occa 
sionally in existing forms, 
but It was characteristic of 
the stems of certain extinct 
groups of Pteridophytes 
The sporophyte is thus 
a true CORMUS and the 
Pteridophyta are the earliest 
members of the phylogenetic 
tree which do not belong to 
the thalloid plants 


sclerencbymatou fibres , r, cortex t epidermis The SPORES are piO 

duced in special receptacles 
termed sporangia (Fig 486), which occur on the asexual generation. 


-ft 

17 



Fro 48') —Tiansverse section of stem of Lycopodw mplinai m cp Epi lermis ve 'it pp outer 
inner, and inm rmost parts of the primary to tex, surroumlinf the cei tral cylinder composed 
of xylem and pHoem regions s, scalaiiform trach«i>s sj aniiulai an I spiial tracheides , 
v, phloem (x26 After Si rasburgek ) * 

either on the leaves, oi less frequently on the stems in the axils of 
the leaves The leaves which bear the sporangia are termed SPORO~ 
PHYLLS. The sporophylls are frequently 6f simpler form than the 
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assimilatory leaves, and are associated in special shoots, which may 
be termed flowers. 

The sporangium consists of a wall enclosing the sporogenous tissue, 
the cells of which, becoming rounded ofl and separated from each bther 
as spore-mother-cells, give rise each by a reduction-division to four 
tetrahedral spores (spore-tetrads). The cells of the innermost layer of 
the sporangial wall are rich in protoplasm, and constitute the 
TAPETlJM. In the course of the development of the spormgium the 
tapetal cells wander in between the snore -mother -cells, their nuclei 
dividing amitotically, so th'^t the spore.s 
eventually lie embedded in a mucilaginous 
protoplasmic mass, the periplasmodtum, 
from which they derive nourishment 
The periplasmodium is used up in the 
formation of the walls of the spores. 

The young spore on becoming isolated 
in the tetrad surrounds itself with a 
cutinised membrane (exospore) witnin 
which a cellulose layer (endospore) is 
deposited. In many cases a perispore 
is deposited by the periplasmodium 
upon the exospore. 

The spores of the majority of the 
Pteridophytes ai e of one kind, and give 
rise on germination to a prothallium, 
which produces both antheridia and 
archegonia. In certain cases, however, 
the prothallia are dioecious. This 
separation of the sexes extends in some 
groups even to the spores, which, as 
MACROSPORES (megaspores), developed 
in MAOROSPORANGIA (megasporangia), 
prothallia ; or as MICROSPORES, which are produced in MICRO- 
SPORANGIA, develop similarly only male prothallia. In accordance 
with this difference in the spores, a distinction may be made between 
the HOMOSPOROUS and HETEROSPOROUS forms of the same group ; 
but this distinction has no systematic value ^ in defining the different 
groups themselves, as it has arisen independently in several of them. 

A survey of the Classes of Pterdophyta is given on p. 542. 

Class I 

Psilophytinae (^^^) 

The Psilophytinae are only known as fossils from the Devonian 
rocks. They were plants of small size, and are the most primitive 
Pteridophytes known. 



Fio. 486. — Development of the spor- 
angium of Asplenium. A, First divi- 
sions of the young sporangium u'hich 
has originated from a single superlicial 
cell. B, Division into the wall (i«), 
and the central archesporial cell (ar) 
which has cut oft* one of the tapetal 
cells (t). C, Older stage in which the 
archesporial cell has given rise to the 
tapetal cells and the sporogenous 
tissue (sp). (x 300. AfterSADEBECK.) 

give rise only to female 
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Rhynia (Fig. 487) had no true roots but subterranean rhizomes ; there was a 
true vascular bundle in the leafless, dicliotomously-branched, assimilatory axes. 



Fig. 487.— a. Restoration of Rhynia nMjor, showing the ihizoine bearing rhizoids, the dicho- 
tomously-branched leafless axes, and the lar^ e terminal vporimgia. B. Restoration of Asteroxylm 
Mackiei, showing the leafle.ss rliizonies and tlie branched sub-aerial stems clothed with small 
leaves. The detached leafless branch-system with small tiTmina] sporangia is probably the 
fertile portion of tlie plant, but has not been found in conii(‘ction with the leafy shoots. 
(Reduced ; after Kidsion and Lang.) 

In Aster oxylon the stenib were closely covered by small leaves a few millimetres in 
length. The sporangia were terminal on the axe^ without any relation to leaves 
and had a wall composed of several layers of cells. They were filled with spores 



Fvg. 488. — Lycopodimn davatum. A, Old protliallus. B, Protliallus with young plant attached. 
C, Antheridiuiii in vertical section. D, Spe ’m.vtozoids. E, Young archegonium, the neck 
still closed. F, Open archegonium ready for fertilisation. G, Plant bearing cones (i nat. size). 
H, iSporuphyll with an opened sporangium. J, K, Spores from two points of view. L, A young 
subterranean sporeling still without chlorophyll (x 7); /, foot; v>, root; b, scale-leaves. 


(A-F and L after Bruchmanjjj.) 


Class II 

Lycopodiinae (Club-Mosses) C’ 

Order 1. Lyuopodialec 

The numerous widely- distributed species of the genus Lycopodium (Club 
Moss) are for the most part terrestrial plants ; in the tropics many pendulous 
epipliytic forms also occur. In Lycopodium ctcuvutum^ one of the commonest 
of our native species, the stem, which is thickly covered with small, awl- 
shaped leaves, creeps along the ground ; it branches dichotomously, and gives rise 
to ascending lateral branches, while from the under side spring the dicho- 
tomously-branched roots (Fig. 488). The cones, consisting of the closely-aggregated 
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sporophylls, are ‘situated in groups of two or more at the ends of the forked 
erect shoots. The sporophylls are broader and more prolonged at the tip than 
the sterile leaves ; each bears a large reniform sporangium on the tipper side at 
the base. The sporangium opens into two valves and sets free numerous minute 
spores (Fig. 488 H). The spores are all of one kind, and in consequence of their 



Pia. 489,— A, Germinating spore of Lycopodium annotinum; r, rhi/oid cell; 6, basal cell; s, 
apical cell ; sp, spore-membrane (x 580). B, Older stage of the prothallus of the same species,’ 
showing the endophytic fungus (p) in the lower cells, and the apical cell divided into three 
meristematic cells (x 470). C, Lycopodiu m complanatuvi. Prothallus with antheridia (an), 
archegonia (ar), and a young embryo (k)(>: 26). (After Bruchmann.) 


formation in tetrads are of a tetrahedral though somewhat rounded shape. The 
exospore is covered with a reticulate thickening (Fig. 488 J, K). 

The spores only germinate after six to seven years, forming at the expense of 
their reserve materials a prothallus of five cells. Further development only takes 
place when fungal hyphae enter the lowest cells (Fig. 489 A, B). The 
prothallia of Lycopodwm clavatum (Fig. 488 A, B) are small, white, tuberous 
structures, which live as subterranean saprophytes. At first top-shaped, they 
become converted by the continued marginal growth into cup-shaped lobed bodies 
which may attain a size of two centimetres. Long'rhizoids spring from the lower 
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surface, while the upper surface bears numerous antheridia and archegonia. The 
endophytic fungus is confined to the peripheral tissues of older prothalli ; it 
may emerge through the specialised basal cells of the rhizoids and invest the 
latter Only after twelve to fifteen years is the prothallus sexually mature, 

so that its life may last some twenty years. In other species ol Lycopodium the 
prothalli are turnip - shaped, cylindrical or 
conical ; they always harbour an endophytic 
fungus, forming a mycoirhiza. In some 
species they project above the surface of the 
soil and are of a green colour. 

The prothallia are monoecious an<^ boar 
the sexual organs on their upper portion. 

The antheridia are somewhat sunk in the 
tissue (Fig. 488 C) and enclose numerous 
spermatozoid-mother-cells, in wdilch small 
oval spermatozoids (Z)), with tw o cilia attached 
below the apex, are formed. The archegonia 
(Fig. 488 Ej F) have often numerous neck- 
canal cells (up to twenty), but these may be 
reduced to one, as in L. cernuum. T..3 
upper cells of the neck beccme disorganised 
on opening. 

The embryo (Fig. 490) remains during 
its development enclosed in the prothallus 
into which it is forced, by the suspensor 
(Fig. 490 et) which develops on the side 
turned towards ti e archegonial neck. Be- 
neath the foot the young shoot forms ; the 
first leaves are scale-like, and from the bas d 
portion of the shoot the first root develops. 

There are no definite apical cells. 

The spores of Lycopodium clavalum and 
other species are sometimes used in pharmacy. 



Order 2. Selaginellales (^^6) 


Fro. 490.-— Development of the embryo in 
Lycopodium complanatum. A, Embryo 
sliowing the first divisions ; the basal 
wall I separates the suspensor (ef) from 
lire body of the embryo ; the transversal 
walls II and III (the latter beiug in the 
plane of the section) together with the 
transverse wall IV give rise to two tiers 
of four cells ; the tier next the siis- 
pensor gives rise to the foot, the ter- 
minal tier forms tlie ^hoot (x 112). J5, 

Embryo of medium age ; s, apex of 
stem; h, rudiment of leaf; f, foot (x 
112). C, Embryo shortly before break- 
ing out of the prothallus ; hh, the two 
first leaves covering the apex of the 
stem; w, the first root (x 40). (After 
Bbuchmann.) 


To this order belongs the genus Selagi- 
nella, represented by numerous and for the 
most part tropical species. They have, as 
a rule, profusely - forked, creeping, and 
sympodially- branched stems, but occasionally 
erect, branched stems ; some form moss-like 
beds of vegetation ; others, climbing on 
adjacent plants, possess stems several 

metres long. Certain xerophytic species {S. Irpidophylla in tropical America, etc.) 
can endure drying up for months or even years, closing together their rosette- 
shaped shoots by a cohesion-mechanism, and expanci again on the arrival of rain (^^). 
In general the Selaginellas are similar in habit to the Lycopodiums. They have 
small scale-like leaves which usually exhibit a dorsiventral arrangement, such as is 
shown, for example, in the alpine Selaginella Helvetica (Fig. 491), the stern of 
which bears two rows of small, dorsal, or upper leaves, and opposite to them 
two rows of larger, ventral, or under leaves. (Qf* also Iig. 137.) In 
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plagiotropous jporms, completely leafless lateral shoots, the hhtzophores ^re 
usually present. They grow towards the soil owing to positive geotropism, and 
there produce endogenous roots from their tips. The leaves of Selaginella are 
characterised by the presence at their base on the upper side of a small 
membranous ligule. This serves as an organ for the rapid absorption of 
water (rain-drops) by the leafy shoot 

The CONES or flowers (Fig. 492) are terminal, simple or branched, radially 
symmetrical, or less commonly dorsiventral. Each sporophyll subtends only one 



Fig. 491. — A, Selaginella Helvetica (from 
Nature, nat. size). B, Selaginella Kraus- 
siana, embryonic plant with macro- 
spore still attached. (After Bischoff, 
magnified.) 



Fig. 49± — Selaginellainaequalijilia, longitudinal section 

of a cone showing to the left microsporangia and to the 
right maciohporangia. JB, roiorosporangium containing 
tetrads of microspores. (', macrosporangium with one 
tetrj'd of macrospores, t, tapotal cells, /, ligule. {B 
a'.;d C X 70. After .Sachs.) 


sporangium, which springs from the stem above the leaf-axil. The spores differ 
in size, there being raacrospores and microspores. The same spike bears both 
macrosporangia and microsporangia. Each magrospoiiangium (Fig. 492 C) 
contains only four macrospores, which are produced by the growth and division 
of a single spore-mother-cell;' all the other mother-cells originally developed 
ultimately disappear. On account of the increasing size of the spores the 
spherical macrosporangia become nodular. Numerous spores are formed in the 
flattened microsporangia. Opening, which is due to a cohesion- mechanism, occurs 
along definite lines of dehiscence. 

The microspores begin their development while still enclosed within the 
sporangium. The spore first divides to separate a small lenticular vegetative cell 
from a large cell, which divides successively into eight sterile prothallial or wall- 
cells and two or four central spermatogenous cells (Fig. 493 A). These cells 
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represent the greatly reduced prothallus which is formed within the spore. 
Only the small lens-shaped cell is to he regarded as vegetative ; it is termed the 
rhizoid- cell. The remaining cells represent a single anthendium. By the further 
division of the central cells of this numerous spermatozoid mdther-cells are formed 
The peripheral cells then break down and give rise tc a mucilaginous 
substance, in which is embedded the central mass of spermatozoid mother-cells (E). 
The small prothallial cell (p), however, persists. The whole m. le prothallium is 
up to this stage still enclosed by the wall of the microspore. This ultimately 
ruptures, and the mother-cells are set free and liberate the club-shaped sperma- 
tozoids. Each of these has two long cilia at its pointed end. 

The less reduced female prothallus is formed from the macrospore (Fig. 494). 
The nucleus of the spore ^orms many daughter- nuclei which are distributed in 
the proto j)lasm lining the wall, especially at the apex of the spore. The 



Fio. 4<.»3 .— Selaginella stolovi/era, successive stages in the germination of a microspore; 
p, prothallial cell; lo, wall-cells of antheridium ; s, spermatogenous cells; A, B, D, lateral, 
(7, dorsal view. In E the prothallial cell is not visible, the disorganised wall-cells enclose 
the spermatozoid mother-cells; F, sperinatozoids of Selaginella cuspidata. (A-E x ^40, 
F X 780. After Belajeff.) 

formation of cell-walls then takes place, proceeding from the apex to the base 
till the whole spore is filled with larger protliallial cells ; a further division into 
smaller cells proceeds in the same direction. In this small -ceiled tissue at the 
summit of the prothallus a few archegonia are developed. 

The wall of the spore eventually bursts at the apex, and the prothallium 
becomes parually protruded ; it forms a number of rhizoids on three projections 
of its tissue, and these assist the bursting of the spore- wall and also hold water. 
The fertilisation of one or two archegonia, which then takes place, is followed 
directly by the segmentation of the fertilised egg-cells and the formation of the 
embryos (Fig. 494). 

The development of the embryo, in which a suspensor consisting of one or 
several cells, the apex of the stem with the first leaves, the first rhizophore and 
the foot are distinguishable, proceeds in a great variety of ways in the genus. 
The first division in the fertilised egg -cell is transverse. In S. Martensii^ 
and related forms, the upper hypobasal cell gives rise to the suspensor only, the 
main portion of the embryo being derived from the lower cells (Fig. 495) ; in 
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most other species the upper cell forms the foot and rhizophore as w^|||^s the 
suspensor. The apex of the shoot with the first pair of leave||^rows^)wards 



M 


Fig. <94. —Selaijnidlxi M(irUnn% J, Ruptured inacrospore seen from abo\e, showing the prothallus 
with thiee groups of rhizoid'j and seve.it archegonia (x 112) £, Longitudinal section of 

the prothallu-- showing two archegonia in which embryos are developing (x 112). (After 
Bbuchmann.) 

and the root downwards; the young plant remains attached to the prothallus 

in the megaspore by tlie foot 
(Fig 491 j?). 

In some species the female 
prothallus is developed in the 
wt ma.rjspores while they are 
otill within the macrospor- 
angium ; even fertilisation 
may take place in the spor- 
angium. In the latter case 
the microspores, containing 
already fiee sperniatozoids, 
reach the opened maciospores ; 
the microspore then opens and 
the spermatozoids swim to the 
dicliegoriia. In S. rupestris 
the macrospore remains in 
the 8j orangmm, so that the 

Fig. 495 , — Sflaginella Maiteiu^u Embryo before lutommg of the young 

free from the prothallus in longitudinal section ; /, foot ; (the sporophyte) takes 

tet, rhi/ophore , tt, suspensor ; k, cotyledons with them place on the sporophyte of 
hgules. (X 150. After Bruchmann ) the preceding generation. 

Order 3. Lepidodendrales (i^^- 

The extinct Lepidodendrales which lived in the Devonian, Carboniferous and 
Permian periods formed trees with secondary thickening, that sometimes attained 







Fig. 496.— Lepidodendron. Reconstruction (after Potonie). L^ndodendron, leaf-cushions. 

3, Sigillaria, leaf-scais. (From Lotsy and Weptsiein.) 

cones (flowers) terminated some of the branches (Fig. 496, 1). The Lepidoden- 
draceae were heterosporous (Fig. 497), and developed piothalli which resembled 
those of the Selaginellaceae. 

The Sigillariaceae had columnar, unbranched, or sparingly dichotomous stems 
which were clothed with longitudinal rows of more or less hexagonal leaf- scars 
(Fig. 497, 3). The cones, which were similar to those of the Lepidodendraceae, 
were borne on the stems. 

Some palaeozoic Lepidodendrales (LepidocarpoUj Miadesmia) are of special 
interest since they bore seed-like structures ; they may therefore be grouped 
together as the Lepidospermae. The macrosporangium was surrounded by an 

2 L 
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outgrowth from the sporophyll, which formed an integument-like structure w’ith 



Fic4. 497 , — Lepidostrohus Veltheimianus. 1, Transverse section of cone with microsporangia ; tetrads 
to right helow. S, Cone in longiindinal section showing raicrosporangia above and macro- 
sporangia below. 3, I'ransverse section of cone with naacrosporangia. 4, MacrosjKjre, 
probably opening in course of germination. (After 8cott, Kidston, Binney.) From Lotsy. 


an opening along its summit 



{Fig. 498). Only one macrospore attained full 
development ; tii- prothallus remained en- 
closed by the v/ali of the spore. Probably the 
raicrospores reached the macrosporangia 
while the latter were still attached to the 
parent-plant ; later the macros porophy 11s with 
their sporangia became free. Similar relations 
will be met with in the Gymnosperms. 


The dichotomous branching of the 
root and stem, and the simple form 
of the numerous small leaves are 
characteristic of all Lycopodiinae. 
The leaves are closely placed, so that 
the stem does not appear segmented 
into internodes. The sporophylls 
differ little in form from the 
assimilatory leaves, and are grouped 
as cones at the ends of certain shoots. 
A single sporangium is borne on the upp6r side of the sporophyll 


Fio. 498 . — Lepidocarpon Lomuxi. Dia- 
grammatic section across a macro- 
sporangium with prothallus, P; spore- 
wall, S ; sporangial wall, Sp ; in- 
tegument, J. (After Scott from 
Wettstejn ) 
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near its base. The innermost layer of the wall, forming the 
tapetum, is not broken down when the sporangium is mature. The 
spermatozoids, unlike those of all other Pteridophytes, are biciliate. 
The embryo is carried down into the tissue of the prothallus by 
means of a suspensor. 

The three orders are distinguished by the following characters : 

Lycopodiales : Isosporous herbs, with, for the most part, subterranean prothalli 
depending for their saprophytic nutrition on an endophytic fungus. 
Leaves without ligule. 

Selaginellales : Heterosporous herU with extremely reduced, dioecious pro- 
thalli, which are developed within the spores. Fertilisation sometimes 
taking place on the parent-sporophyte. Loaves with ligule. 

Lepidodendrales : Extinct trees with secondary . :ow^th in thickness. Hetero- 
spory and development of the prothalli as in the Selaginellales. In the 
moat highly developed forms the macrospore was invested by an integu- 
ment, and fertilisation probably took place on the parent-plant. Leaves 
with ligule. 

The most ancient Lycopodiinae are those known from the Devonian. The group 
w'as represented by numerous dendroid forms in the Carboniferous period, 
and was then more highly developed than at the present day. 

Class III 
Psilotinae 

This class is ap 2 )arently a survival ; the existing forms are only Psilotum with 
two tropical species and TmenpUris with one Australasian species. The total 
absence of roots is noteworthy. The dichotomously branched stems bear small, 
simple leaves, spirally arranged. The sporophylls in the upper regions of the 
shoots are always deeply bihd ; each bears near the base of its upper side a thick- 
walled bilocular or trilocular sporangium. Isosporous. 

The prothalli of both genera are only a fewi^ millimetres long, and occur in the 
substratum. They are cylindrical, branched, colourless thalli harbouring a 
phycomycetous mycelium as a mycorrhiza. Numerous archegonia and antheridia 
are developed on them. The spermatozoids are multiciliate, a j'oiiit of contrast 
with the Lycopodiinae, and of agreement with the other Pteridojjhyta. 


Class IV 

Equisetinae (Horse-tails) (^’ 

Order 1. Equisetales 

The only existing Family is the Equisetaceae, including the one genus Equiseimn^ 
comprising 20 species, found widely distributed over the whole world. The genus 
can be traced back to the Triassic period. Developed partly as land-, partly as 
swamp-plants, they may always be distinguished by the characteristic structure and 
habit of the asexual generation. They have a branching, underground rhizome 
on w^hich arise erect, aerial haulms, usually of annual growth. The aerial haulms 
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either remain nimple, or they give rise to branch- whorls, and these in turn to 
whorls of a higher order. All the axes are formed of elongated internodes ; 
they have a central pith-cavity and a peripheral series of smaller air channels. 
The collateral vascular bundles form a single circle, as seen in transverse section 
(Fig. 499). At each node is borne a whorl of scale-leaves pointed at the tips, and 
united below into a sheath closely enveloping the base of the internode. There is 
a single vascular bundle in each leaf. The lateral branches are developed in the 
axils of the scale-leaves, but, not having space to grow upwards, they pierce the 
narrow sheath. As a result of the reduction of the leaf laminae, the haulms 
themselves assume the function of assimilation, and for that purpose their cortical 
tissue under the epidermis is provided with chlorophyll. The rhizome of the 

common Horse-tail, Equisetum arvense^ 
and that of otlier species, develop also 
short tuber -like branches which serve 
as reservoirs of reserve-material and 
hibernating organs (Fig. 500). 

The SPORANGIA are borne on specially 
shaped leaves or sporophylls. The sporo- 
phylls are developed in whorls, but are 
closely aggregated at the tips of the erect 
fertile shoots into a cone (flower) (Fig. 
500). The lowest whorl is sterile, and 
forms a collar-like protuberance. The 
sporophylls (Fig. 500 By C) are stalked 
and have a peltate expansion, on the 
under side of which are borne the (5-10) 
sac-like sporangia. In the young spor- 
angium the sporogenous tissue is sur- 
rounded by a wall consisting of several 
cell-layers, but eventually the tapetal 
C(dls of the inner layer become dis- 
organised, and their protoplasm penetrates 
between the developing spores, forming 
the periplasmodium. At maturity the 
wall of the sporangium consists only of 
the outermost of the original layers ; the cells of this are provided with annular 
and spiral thickenings. The sporangia thus resemble the homologous pollen-sacs 
of Phanerogams. The dehiscence is determined by the cohesive force of the diminish- 
ing amount of water in the cells of tlie outer layer and the contraction of the thin 
parts of the cell-w’alls on drying. The sporangia split longitudinally, and set 
free a large number of green spores, which are nearly spherical in shape, and 
have peculiarly constructed walls. In addition to the endospore and exospore, 
the spores are overlaid with a perispore deposited by the periplasmodium, and 
consisting of two spiral bands (elaters) which are attached to the spores only at 
their point of intersection (Fig. 500 />, Ej. On drying, the spiral bands loosen 
and become uncoiled ; when moistened, they close again around the spore. By 
means of their hygroscopic movements they serve to hook together the spores, and 
in this way ensure the close proximity of the piothallia, which are usually dioecious. 

The spores are all of one kind, and on germination give rise to thalloid, green 
PROTHALLIA (Fig. 501). In order to form female organs the nutrition must be 
good ; poorly nourished prothallia bear antheridia only. The female prothallia are 
larger than the male, and, branching profusely, are covered on the upper surface 


si: 



Fig. i99.—Equ isefiim arveme. Transverso sec- 
tion through the stem. m. Lysigenic medul- 
lary cavity ; e, endodermi.« ; cl, carinal canal? 
in the collateral bundles ; vl, vallecular 
cavities ; hp, sclerenchymatous strands in 
the furrows and ridges ; ch, tissue of the 
primary cortex containing chlorophyll ; bt, 
rows of stomata, (x 11. After Stkas- 

BURGER.) 
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by erect lobes at whose base the archegonia are produced. The spermatozoids, 



Fig. 500. —Equisetum arvcnse. A, Fertile shoot.*?, springing frort. the rhizome, which also bears tubers ; 
the vegetative shoots have not yet unfolded. F, Sterile vegetative shoot. B, C, Sporophylls 
bearing sporangia, which in C have opened. X>, Spore showing the two spiral bands (elaters) 
of the perispore. E, Dry spores showing the expanded spiral bands. (A^ F, ^ nat. size. 
B, C, D, E, enlarged.) 

bear numerous cilia (Fig. 601 C). The first leaves of the embryo are arranged 
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in a whorl and encircle the apex of the stem. The growth of the stem is 
effected by the division of a three-sided apical cell (Figs. 601 IV^ 96, 97). 

In certain specier some of the aerial shoots always remain sterile, branching 
profusely, while others which produce the terminal cones either do not branch at 
all, or only at a later stage, and then sparingly. This distinction between the 
sterile and fertile shoots is most marked in Equiseiurti arvense and Equisetum 
Telmateja^ in both of which the fertile shoots are entirely unbranched and 
terminate in a single cone (Fig. 500). They are further distinguished from the 
vegetative shoots by their lack of chloiophyll and their light reddish colour. 



Fig. 'yQl.— Equisetum pmtense. I, Female prothillium horn the under surface, shoumg the arche- 
gonia (A). II, Male prothallium with antheiidici {A)', d, cover eell"^ of anthtndia. (I x 17, 
II X 12. After Goebel ) III, Equibetum arvense “Spi rmatozoid • k, nucleus ; hi, cilia-forming 
blepharoplast with cilia ; cytoplasm, (x Circal250. After Sharp.) IV, Equisetum arvense. 
Embryo : 1, S, octant walls. The stem («0 uid hrst leaf-whorl (&) arise from the upper half, and 
the root (w) and foot from the lower half (x 165. Alter Sadebeck.) 


Equisetum giganteum, growing in tropical South America, is the tallest species of 
the genus ; its branched haulms, supported by neighbouring plants, attain a height 
of over twelve metres, and are about two cm. in diameter. 

The outer epidermal walls of the stem are more or less strongly impregnated 
with silica. In Equisetum hiemale, and to a less degree m Equisetum arnense^ the 
silicification of the external walls is carried to such an extent that they are used 
for scouring metal utensils and for polishing wood. 

Poisonous substances are formed in some species of Equisetum, and hay with 
which the shoots are mixed is injurious to cattle. 

Family 2. Calamariaceae (^®).-~This extinct group was highly developed in the 
palaeozoic period, especially in the Carboniferous, when it was represented by 
numerous species. The plants resembled the Horse-tails in general habit, but in 
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Fig 'i02 —1, Asterocalamtef radtafus (After STua ) Annulana stellata (After Sf ward ) 
From Lotsy, Botaii Stammesgeschichte 



Fig 503 —1, Calamostachys binneya'm. Cone in longitudinal section The same in transverse 
section S, Calamostachys Casheana, Transverse section of a sporangiophore, showing the stalk 
and three macrosporangia and one microsporangium. 4, PcUaeostaohya, Longitudinal section 
of cone with axillary sporangiophores. (After Sf ott and Hickling From Lotsy.) 
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some oases attained the size of trees 30 metres high ; the hollow stem, which bore 
whorhs of branches at the nodes, was covered with a periderm, and underwent 
secondary thickening. The leaves (Fig. 502) stood in alternating whorls ; their 
form was narrowly lanceolate and at their bases they united into a sheath. 

The cones or flowers had in Asterocalamites the same structure as those of Equise- 
turn ; in most cases they were more complicated, whorls of superposed scale-leaves 
separating the whorls of specialised sporangiophores. Each of the latter was a 
stalked peltate disc bearing, on its under side, four sporangia. It is an interesting 

fact that heterosporous as well as 
homosporoiis form occur among 
the Calamarieae. {Calamostachys^ 
Fig. 503, 3). 

Order 2. Sphenophyllales 

This small iosporous group of 
plants is only known in the 
fossil condition from palaeozoic 
rocks. It is characterised by 
the wedge-shaped, undivided, or 
dichotomously branched leaves 
being borne in whorls, usually 
of six members (Fig. 504). 

The species of Sphenophyllum 
which lived from the Devonian 
to the Permian periods were 
herbaceous land-plants with elon- 
gated internodes, and were 
apparently scrambling climbers. 
The stems, which underwent 
secondary growth in thickness, 
had an axile stele without pith. 
The spike-like cones resembled 

*riuii wwuii wLi u.iw somewhat those of Equisctumi 

right, an elongated cone. (After Scoxr.) .S, , 

emarginatum. (After Sewakd.) From Lotsv. each sporophyll bore one to 

four homosporous sporangia (Fig. 

504). Sometimes as in Cheirostrohus the sporophylls were more complicated. 

As characters common to the Equisetinae may be mentioned 
the smallness of the leaves relatively to the stem, and, in contrast 
to other Pteridophyta, their arrangement in whorls ; the stem is 
segmented into nodes and internodes. The sporophylls are always 
different from the assimilating leaves; they have mostly the form of a 
centrally stalked, peltate expansion, from the lower side of which a 
number of sporangia hang, and they are associated in terminal spike- 
like cones. The prothalli are green and develop outside the spores. 
The two Orders have the following distinguishing characters : 

1. Equisetales: Leaves scale-like or small. Existing forms isosporous herbs 
without secondary growth in thickness ; heterosporous dendroid forms 
with secondary thickening are known as fossils. 





Fig. 504.—]', Splienophpllinn, showing the branched stem 
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2. Sphenophyllales : Leaves with wedge-shaped lamina ; isosporous (perhaps 
occasionally heterosporous) herbs with secondary thickening ; only known 
as fossils. 

The Equisetinae had their maximum development in palaeozoic times and, with 
the exception of a single genus, are extinct. 


Class V. 


Isoetinae 

The only family is that of the Isocuac^ae with a single genus IsoUes, 
The species of Isoeles are perennial plants, growing either on damp soil or 

submerged in water. The stem is short and 
tubei.)us, rarely dichotomously branched, bear- 
ing below a tuft of dichotomously-branchiiig 
roots, and above a thick rosette of long, stiff, 
awl-shaped leaves. The stem is characterised 




r h 
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Fia. 505 . — IsoUes Uwiistris. (i nat. size.) 


Fig. 506. -.4- F, IsoUes setacm (x 640). Microspore 
seen from the side. B-D, Segmentation of the spore ; 
p, prothallial cell ; w, the four cells of the wall 
s, spermatogenous cells. E, The four spermatozoid 
mother-cells are surrounded by the disorganised colls 
of the wall ; surface view. F, The same in side view. 
G, Isoetes Malinvernmna, sporuiatozoid ( x 780). 
(After Belajeff.) 


by a secondary growth in thickness by means of a cambium ; this produces 
to the outer side cortex (without phloem) and to the inner side secondary 
phloem and xylera. The leaves are traversed longitudinally by four air- 
passages, and expand at the base into a broad sheath. On the inner side of 
the fertile leaves, above their point of insertion, is an elongated pit, the fovea, 
containing a large sessile sporangium. A ligule, in the form of a triangular 
membrane, is inserted above the fovea (Fig. 505), and serves to secrete mucilage. 

The MACiiosPORANGiA are situated on the outer leaves of the rosette ; the micro- 
sporangia on the inner. Both are traversed by plates of tissue or trabeculae, 
and are in this way imperfectly divided into a series of chambers. Numerous 
macrospores are formed in the macrosporangium. The spores are set free by the 
decay of the sporangial walls. 

The dioecious prothalli are greatly reduced. The male prothallium (Fig. 60 ) 
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arises within the by the formation of a small, lenticular, vegetative cell (p), 

and a larger cell, the rudiment of a single antheridium. The larger cell divides 
further into four sterile peripheral cells {w), which completely enclose two central 
sperraatogenous cells. From each of the latter arise, in turn, two spermatozoid 
mother-cells, four in all, each of which, when liberated by the rupture of the spore- 
wall, gives rise to a single, spirally-coiled, multicilate spermatozoid. 

The female prothallium (Fig. 507), also remains enclosed within the macrospore, 
and is incapable of independent growth. The nucleus first divides into numerooe, 
parietal daughter -nuclei before the gradual formation of the cell- walls, which 
takes place from the apex of the spore to the base. As a result of this process the 

whole spore becomes filled with a 
prothallium, at the apex of which 
the archegonia are developed. The 
development of the embryo takes 
place without the differentiation of 
apical cells. 


The Isoetinae are charac- 
terised by their peculiar habit, 
and by their leaves being 
large in comparison with the 
stem. The heterospory and 
the extreme reduction of the 

Fig. bOl.—lsoetes echino^pora. A, Female pro- generation indicate a 

thallium ; ar, arch^'gonmm ; 0 , egg-cell. B, C, highly evolved grOUp^ the 
Developmentofthearchegoniumfromasuper- existing forms are tO be 
ficial cell ; /i, neck-cells ; /ifr, neck-canal-cell ; . - 

b, ventral canal-cell; o, egg-cell, (x 250, aS the remains Of a 

After Campbell.) class of plants which Contained 

numerous forms in earlier 
geological periods (Cretaceous). On account of the possession of a 
ligule they are frequently placed in relationship with the Selaginel- 
lales and Lepidodendrales ; they diflfer fundamentally from these, 
however, by their multiciliate spermacozoids and the absence of a 
suspensor in the embryo. 



Class VI 

Filieinae (Ferns) (i’ ir,i23^ 

All the Filieinae have large leaves on the lower side of which 
numerous sporangia are borne. They include three Sub-Classes : 

1. Eusporangiatae. 

2. Leptosporangiatae. 

3. Hydropterideae. 

The name Eusporangiatae comes from the fact that the sporangia 
have firm walls composed of several layers of cells, while the 
sporangial wall consists of only a single layer of cells in the 
Leptosporangiatae. In the Eusporangiatae > the sporangium develops 
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from several cells, in the Leptosporangiatae from one epidermal cell. In 
the Hydropterideae the sporangial wall is a single layer of cells. 

Sub-Class 1. Euspopangiatae 

Order 1. Ophioglossalea 

European examples of this order, the single Family of which (.Ophioglossaceae) 
which contains only a few species, are afforded hy Ojphioglost im vulyatum, Adder’s 



Fio. 508. — 4, Botrychium lunar la. Sporophyte nat. size) B, Transverse section of the pro- 
thallus;. an, anthendium ; ar, archegonium; «m, embryo; en, fungal hyphae (x 45). C, 
Prothallus bearing two embryos, the roots of which have emerged (x 16). D, Embryo with 
the first and second roots (icj, w^) and foot (/) (x 16) E, Ophioglossum vulgatwni Sporophyte 
showing the bud for the succeeding year, (} nat size ) F, Ophioglossum lulgatum. 
Prothallus. on, anthmdia; ar, archegonia; I, yorng plant with the first root; ad, 
adventitious branch ; h, fungal hyphae. (x 15 B-D, f after Bruchmann ) 

Tongue (Fig. 508 U), and Botrychium, Moonwort (Fig. 508 A). Both have a short 
stem, from which only a single leaf unfolds each year. The leaves in both cases are 
provided with leaf-sheaths. In Ophioglossum the leaf is tongue-shaped, in Botry- 
chium it is pinnate. These leaves bear on their upper side a fertile segment arising 
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near tlie upper end of the leaf-stalk. This fertile segment in Ophioglossum is simple 
and cylindrical, with the sporangia sunk in two rows ; in Botrychium it is pinnately 
branched in the upper part, and thickly beset on the upper side with large, nearly 
spherical sporangia. The course of the vascular bundles and occasional reversions 
indicate that the fertile segment is derived from the union of two basal pinnae. 

The Ophioglossaceae are isosporous. Our knowledge of the peculiar monoecious 
PROTHALLI of the Ophioglossaceae is largely due to Bruchmann ; they are long- 
lived, subterranean, saprophytic, tuberous bodies without chlorophyll but inhabited 
by a mycorrhizal fungus. In Ophioglossum (Fig. 508 F) they are cylindrical and 
radially symmetrical, simple or branched ; in Botrychium (Fig. 508 B^ C) they 
are oval or heart-shaped and dorsiventral. The antheridia (Fig. 509) and archegonia 
(Fig. 510) are sunk in the ti.ssue of the prothallus. The antheridium encloses a 
large spherical mass of spermatozoid mother-cells which are set free when mature 



Fig. 509 . — Ophioglossum vulgatum. A-C, Staj?es 
ill the development of the antheridium from 
a superficial cell ; the upper cell in C gives 
rise to the cover- cells, tiie lower to the 
mother-cells of the spermatozoids. 1), 
Antheridium not yet opened ; d, cover-cells. 
E, Spermatozoid. (After Bruchmann.) 



Pig. 510. — Ophioglossum vulgatum. A'C, De- 
velopment of archegonium. D, Mature opened 
archegonium with two spermatozoids {s) in 
front of the opening ; h, neck-cells ; hk, neck- 
canal-cells ; o, egg-cell ; &, basal cell. (After 
Bruohmann.) 


by the separation of a cover-cell due tw the mucilaginous change in its wall. 
The spermatozoids have a spirally wound body and numerous cilia; a small 
vesicle is adherent to the spermatozoid (Fig. 509 F). The antheridia originate 
from single superficial cells (Fig. 509 A-C), as do also the archegonia (Fig. 
510 A-C). The slightly projecting neck of the latter opens after the neck- canal-cell 
has swollen and disintegrated ; the oosphere (o) remains in the sunken venter. In 
some species the embryo leads a subterranean existence for several years. The 
primary root is first formed and soon projects from the archegonium (Fig. 508 (7, F, k) ; 
later the first leaf and the apical cell of the stem are differentiated. In some species 
of Botrychium the embryo forms an elongated multicellular suspensor at the end of 
which the proper embryonic mass is formed. In this an agreement with the 
Lyoopodinae is evident (cf. Fig. 490 and Fig. 495), which do not in other respects 
show any close relationship to the Eusporangiatae. 


Order 2. Marattlales. 

The plants belonging to this Order are widely distributed in the tropics. They 
are isosporous, and have large fronds provided with a pair of stipules at the base. 
These are borne on the thickened tuberous stem. 'The prothalli, though they con- 
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tain an endophytic fungus, grow on the surface of the soil as green heart-shaped 
structures. They are rather thick and long-lived and resemble some Liverworts 
in appearance. In some cases the embryo is borne on a suspensor. One of the 



Fig. 511 . — AlsophlUt crinita. A Tree-Fern growing in Ceylon, (iieduced.) 

best-known representatives is Angio;pteris, which is frequently cultivated in 
hot-houses. 


Sub-Class 11. Leptosporangiatae (Filiees) 

The Leptosporangiatae comprise a large number of genera with 
numerous species, being widely distributed in all parts of the world. 
They attain their highest development in trie tropics. The Tree-Ferns 
{Cyathea, Ahophila, Dicksonia), which include the largest representatives 
of the order, occur in tropical countries, and characterise the special 
family of the Cyatheaceae. The stem of a Tree-Fern (Fig. 511) is 
woody and unbranched : it bears at the apex a rosette of pinnately 
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compound leaves or fronds, which are produced in succession from the 
terminal bud, and leave, when dead, large leaf-scars on the trunk. 
The stem is attached to the soil by means of numerous adventitious 
roots, and is also covered by a coating of roots. The majority of ferns, 
however, are herbaceous, and possess a creeping or erect rhizome, 
terminating usually in a rosette of pinnate or deeply-divided leaves. 
Such a habit and growth are illustrated by the common Male Fern 
Dryopteris (Aspidium) filix mas, the rhizome of which is official (Fig. 512). 
The leaves of Polypodiuw- vulgare are pinnate, and spring singly from 
the upper side of the creeping branched rhizome. In other cases 
the leaves may be simple and undivided, as in the Hart’s-Tongue 
Fern, Scolopendrium vulgare (Fig. 513). In the tropics many herbaceous 
Ferns grow as epiphytes on forest trees. 

When young, the leaves are coiled at the tips (Fig. 511), a 
peculiarity common to the Ferns as a whole. Unlike the leaves of 
most Phanerogams, those of the Ferns continue to grow at the apex 
until their full size is attained. 

The venation or course of the vascular bundles in the lamina, provides 
important characters for the systematic grouping of the Leptosporangiatae. While 
only a single median bundle is present in the simple leaves of the Horsetails and 
Club Mosses, the veins in the fern leaf are branched in various ways. They may 
be dichotomous or pinnate with free endings, or may anastomose to form a net- 
work. The ultimate branches may end blindly in the meshes of this. 

Peculiar brownish scales (paleae, ramenta), often fringed and consisting of a 
single layer of cells, invest the stems, petioles, and sometimes also the leaves of 
most Ferns. 

The sporangia are generally produced m large numbers, on the 
under side of the leaves. The sporophylls, as a rule, resemble the 
sterile foliage-leaves. In a few genera a pronounced heterophylly is 
exhibited : thus in the Ostrich Fern, Struthiopteris germanica, the dark 
brown sporophylls are smaller and less profusely branched, standing 
in groups in the centre of a rosette of large foliage-leaves. Blechnum 
spicant is another example. 

In the different Families, differences in the form, position, and 
structure of the sporangia are manifested. 

The sporangia of the Polypodiaceae, in which family the most 
familiar and largest number of species are comprised, are united in 
groups or SORI on the under side of the leaves. They are borne on a 
cushion-like projection of tissue termed the RECEPTACLE (Fig. 512 .^4), 
and in many species are covered by a protective membrane, the 
INDXJSIUM, which is an outgrowth of the tissue of the leaf (Fig. 512 5, C). 
Each sporangium arises by the division of a single epidermal ’cell 
(Fig. 486), and consists, when ripe (Fig. 514), of a capsule attached 
to the receptacle by a slender multicellular stalk, containing a large 
number of spores, which only in a few genera {Asplenium, Aspidiv/m, 
Acmtichum, etc.) are surrounded by a perispore. The wall of the 



Fio. 


6l2.-DryopUne 8Mn”covered''by'the indttsia. 

tfterK^.) .®L^;!“™ r 81 iStly >nagnifled.) OmcrAi. 


Size). A, Sorus in 


After - 

with withered indusia. 


vertical section, (x 20. 
C, Somewhat older sori 
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capsule is formed of a single layer of cells. A row of cells with strongly 
thickened radial and inner walls, extending from the stalk over the 
dorsal side and top to the middle of the ventral side of the capsule, 
are specially developed as a ring or annulus, by means of which the 
dehiscence of the sporangium is effected. This type of annulus is 
characteristic of the Polypodiaceae. 

On drying of the wall of the sporangium the cohesion of the remaining 
water in the cells of the annulus drav/s in the thin outer walls of these cells ; this 
causes the annulus to shorten and determines the 
dehiscence of the sporangium by a tranverse slit 
between the broad, unthickened terminal cells of 
the annulus. When the diminishing water-drop 
ruptures and the pull exerted by the cohesive power 
of the water suddenly gives way, the annulus returns 
by its own elasticity to its original position, thus 
effecting the dispersal of the spores. The sporangium 
remains open owing to the drying and contraction 
of the thin cell-walls (cf. Fig. 189) 

The form and insertion of the sori, the shape of 
the indusium when present, or its absence, all 
constitute important criteria for distinguishing the 
different genera. The sori of Scolopendrium (Fig. 
613) are linear, and covered with a lip-shaped 
indusium consisting of one cell-layer. They are so 
disposed in pairs that they appear to have a double 
indusium opening in the middle. In the genus 
Dryopteris {Aspidium) (Fig. 512), on the other hand, 
each sorus is orbicular in form and covered by a 
peltate or reniform indusium attached to the apex of 
the placenta ; a gland liar hair is frequently present 
on the stalk of the sporangium (Fig. 514 A). The 
sori of Polypodiwm vulgar e are also orbicular, but 
they have no indusia. In the common Bracken, 
Pteridium aquilinum, the sporangia form a con- 
tinuous line along the entire margin of the leaf, 

Flo. f,\Z.-Scolor.cndrhm vulgare. covers them. 

(i nat. size.) Besides the Polypodiaceae the Ferns include 

other families, mainly represented in the tropics, 
the sporangia of which differ in the construction of the annulus and in 
the mechanism of their dehiscence. The sporangia of the Cyatheaceae, to 
which family belong principally the Tree-Ferns, are characterised by a complete 
annulus extending obliquely over the apex of the capsule (Fig. 514 B, C). 
The Hymenophyllaceae, often growdug as epiphytes on Tree-Ferns, have also 
sporangia, with a complete, oblique annulus. They have leaves with a delicate 
membranous lamina, and wliile mainly tropical are represented in Britain {H. 
tunbridgen^e). The sporangia of the Schizaeaceae and Gleicheniaceae, on the 
other hand, have a transversely-placed annulus whicli, in the former (Fig. 514 
Z)), is close to the tip and in the latter above the middle of the sporangium, 
while in the Osmundaceae, of which the Royal Fern, Osmunda regalis^ is a familiar 
example, the annulus is represented merely by a group of thick-walled cells just 
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below the apex of the sporangium (Fig. 614 E), In the three last-named 
families the sporangia open by a median split ; in the three preceding families 
the dehiscence is transverse or oblique. There are thus two main groups of 
longicidal and brovicidal Leptosporangiatae, the Eusporangiatae coming closer to 
the former 

All the members of the Filices are isosporo -s. The pro- 
thallium has usually the form of a small, flat, h-,art-shaped thallus 
(Fig. 482), bearing the antheridia and archegonia on tho under side, 
which is turned from the light. 

In certain Hymenophyllaceae {Tric omanes) the prothalliurn is filamentous and 
branched, resembling in structure the protonema of the Mosses, and producing 
the antheridia and archegonia on special multicellular lateral branches (Fig. 515). 




Fig. 514. — Sporangia. A, Dryapteris (Aspidium) filix mas; tliere is a glandular hair at the base. 
B and C, Alsophila armata, seen from the two sides. D, Anemia caudata. E, OS'tL>/nda 
regalis. {A~D x 70 orig. ; E x 40. After Lurssen.) 

The ANTHERIDIA and ARCHEGONIA are similarly constructed in 
nearly all Leptosporangiatae, and present differences from those of the 
Eusporangiate Ferns. The antheridia are spherical projecting bodies 
(Fig. 516), arising on young prothallia by the septation and further 
division of papilla -like protrusions from single superficial cells. 
When mature, each antheridium consists of a central cavity, filled 
with spermatozoid mother-cells, and enclosed by a wall formed of 
two ring-shaped cells and a cap-cell ; in some families the cap-cell is 
divided into two or more cells, but usually remains undivided in the 
Polypodiaceae. The spermatogenous cells are produced by the 
division of the central cell. They are discharged from the anther- 
idium by the pressure exerted by the swollen ring-cells, and the con- 
sequent rupturing of the cell. Each rounded mother-cell thus ejected 
liberates a spirally coiled spermatozoid. The anterior extremity of 
the spermatozoid is beset with numerous cilia, while attached to its 
posterior end is a small vesicle which contains a number of granules, 
and represents the unused remnant of the contents of the mother-cell. 

The archegonia (Fig. 517) arise from the many-layered median 
portion of older prothallia. They are developed from single super- 
flcial cells, and consist of a ventral portion, embedded in the pro- 

2 M 
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thallium, and a neck portion. The neck, whick is longer than in 
the case of the Eusporangiatae, consists of a wall composed of a 
single layer of cells made up of four cell-rows ; it encloses the 
elongated neck-canal-cell. The ventral portion contains the large 
egg-cell and the ventral -canal -cell immediately above it. As the 
archegonium matures, the canal-cells become disorganised, and fill 
the canal with a strongly 
refractive mucilaginous sub- 
stance. This swells on the 
admission of water, and, 
rupturing the neck at the 



Fi<;. Mature antheritlium of Woodsia 

ilvenais ; the cuticle (c) is ruptured. B, 
Open antheridiuui ; d, cap-cell ; r, swollen 
annular cells. (After Schlumberger.) C, 
i^.])ermatozoid of Struthiopteris gemianica ; 
k, nucleus; cZ, cilia; h, vesicle derived from 
the vacuole ; c, cytoplasm. ( x 850. After 
Shaw.) 

apex, is discharged from the archegonium, which is now ready for 
fertilisation. The dev^elopment of the embryo is represented in 
Fig. 483. 

In certain ferns the sporopliyte may originate on the prothallus by a process of 
budding or direct vegetative growth ; the sexual organs are not formed or they take 
no part in the production of the plant (apogamy). Conversely the prothallus may 
arise directly, without the intervention of spores, from the tissues of the leaf 
(apospory) (cf. p. 590). 

Official . — Dryopteris {Aspidium) filix mas, provides filix mas. 

The long silky brown hairs from the base of the leaf-stalks of various Tree-Ferns, 
especially Gihotium Barometz^ and other species# of this genus, in the East Indies 
and the Pacific Islands, are used as a styptic, and also for stufling cushions, etc. 
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Sub-Claes 3. Hydropterideae (Water-Fems) 

. The Water- Ferns include only a few genera, which are more or less aquatic in 
habit, growing either in water or marshy places. They are all heterosporous. The 
macro- and micro-sporangia are enclosed in special receptacles at the base of the 
leaves, constituting sporangial fructifications or sporccarps. The wall of the 
sporangium, which consists of a single layer of cells, has no annulus. The spores 
are surrounded by a specially developed perisporium. 

The Water-Ferns are divided into two families : Salviniac''ae, with two 
genera, and Marsiliaceae, including three genera. 

The Salviuiaceae contain only free-floating a^paatic plants belonging to the two 
genera Salvinia and Azolla, In Salmnia natans^ representative of the first genus, 
the sparingly-branched stem gives rise to three leaves at each node. The two 
upper leaves of each whorl are oval in >shape, and developed as floating foliage- 
leaves ; the third, on the other hand. Is submerged, and consists of a number of 
pendent, filamentous segments which are densely covered with hairs, and assume 



Fig. 517 —PolypodiuTti vulgare. A, Young arcTiegonium not yet open ; K', neck-canal-cell ; K'\ 
ventral-canal-cell; o, egg-cell; B, mature archegonium, open, (x 240. After Sikasburgee.) 

the functions of the missing roots. The sporocarps have an entirely different 
mode of development from those of the Marsiliaceae ; they are spherical, and are borne 
in small groups on the submerged leaves at the base of the filamentous segments 
(Fig. 518 ^). The sporangia are produced within the sporocarp from a colnmn-like 
receptacle, w’^hich corresponds in origin to a modified leaf-segment. The envelope 
of the sporocarp is equivalent to an indusium ; it arises as a new growth in the 
form of an annular wall, which is at first cup-shaped, but ultimately closes over 

the receptacle and its sorus of sporangia. 

The second genus, Azolla, is chiefly tropical, represented by small floating 
plants, profusely branched, and beset with two-ranked closely crowded leaves. 
Each leaf consists of two lobes, of which the upper floats on the surface of the 
water, while the lower is submerged, and assists in the absorption of water. The 
sporocarps are nearly spherical, and produced usually in pairs on the lower lobes 
of the leaves of some of the lateral branches. A small cavity enclosed within the 
upper lobe, with a narrow orifice opening outwards, is always inhabited by 
filaments of the Blue Green Alga, Analaena azollae. From the fact that hairs 
grow out of the walls of the cavity between the algal filaments, the existence of a 
symbiotic relation between the two plants would seem to be indicated. Azolla, 
unlike Salvinia, possesses long slender roots developed from the under side of 
the stem. 
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To the Harsiliaceae belongs the genus Marnha^ of which the European M 



Fig 518 —Salvinia i atans A, Seen from tlie side B from above (after Bischoff reduced) C, 
An embrvomc plant msp macrospore p prothallium a stem hi bo h^ the lust thiee 
leases the so called scutiform leaf (x 15 After Pkingsheim.) 

quadrifoha (Fig 519 A) may be taken as an example This species has a slender, 




Fig 51*1 —A, Marsilia qui infolva a, young leaf s sporocarps B, P'dulana glohulifera , s, 
spoiocarp (Alter Bischoff, i educed ) 

t 

creeping, branched axis, bearing at intervals single leaves Each leaf has a long 
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erect petiole, surmounted by a compound lamina composed of two pairs of leaflets 
inserted in close proximity. The stalked oval sporocarp* (5) are formed in pairs 
above the base of the leaf-stalk ; in other species they are more numerous. Each 
of them corresponds in development to the sterile lamina, but is not divided into 
pinnae. 

Pilularia also grows in bogs and marshes. P. glohuHfera is found in 
Britain. It differs from Marsilia in its simple linear leaves, at the base of which 
occur the spherical sporocarps, which arise singly from me base of eacli sterile 
leaf-segment ; the sporocarp corresponds to a oeginent of the leaf (Fig. 519 B), 
The young leaves, as in the Filices, are cireiiiate in both genera. 

In the structure of the sporangia and spores, and in the development of the pro- 
thallia, the Hydro pterideae differ in some respects from the Filices. These differ- 
ences may be best understood on reference to Salvinia nutans as an example. 
The sporocarps contain either numerous microsp^'^angia or a smaller number of 



Fig. 5‘2Q.-— Salvinia natans. A, Three sporocari)s in median longitudinal section ; wa, macro- 
sporocarp ; mi, microsporocarp ( x ft) ; H, a niicrosporangium (x 55); C, portion of the contents 
of a microsporangium, showing four microspores embedded in the frothy interstitial substance 
( X 250) ; D, a macrosporangium and macrospore in median longitudinal section ( X 55). 
(After Strasburger. ) 

macrosporangia (Fig. 520 A, ina^ mi). In aevelopment and structure both forms 
of sporangia resemble the sporangia of the Leptosporangiate Ferns ; they are 
stalked, and have, when mature, a thin wall of one cell-layer, but no annulus 
{B, D). The MICROSPOKANGIA enclose microspores, which, as a result of their 
development in tetrads from the mother-cells, are disposed in groups of four ((7), 
and embedded in a hardened frothy mass filling the cavity of the sporangium. 
This frothy interstitial substance is derived from the single layer of tapetal cells. 

The microspores germinate within the microsporangium, which does not open ; 
each germinating microspore puts out a short tubular male-prothallium, which 
pierces the sporangial walk Two antheridia are developed in this by successive 
divisions (Fig. 521). Each antheridium produces four spermatozoids, which are 
set free by the rupture of the cell-walls. The male prothallium is thus greatly 
reduced. 

The MACROSPORANGIA are larger than the microsporangia, but their walls 
consist similarly of one cell-layer (Fig. 520 D). Each macrosporangium produces 
only a single large macrospore, which develops at the expense of the rest of the thirty- 
two spores originally formed. The macrospore is densely filled with large angular 
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protein - grains^ oil - globules, and starch - grains ; at its apex the protoplasm is 
denser and contains the nucleus ; the membrane of the spore is covered by a dense 
brown exospore, which in turn is enclosed in a thick frothy envelope, the perispore, 
investing the whole spore and corresponding to the interstitial substance of the 
miorospores, and like this formed from the dissolution of the tapetal cells. The 
macrospore remains within the sporangium, which is eventually set free from the 
mother-plant and floats on the surface of the water. On the germination of the 



Fig. 52l.—S(dvinianatans. Development 
of the male prothallium. A, Division 
of the microspore into three cells 
I-Ill ( X 860) ; B, lateral view ; C, ven- 
tral view of mature prothallium ( x 
640). Cell 1 has divided into the pro- 
thallinm cells a and p ; the latter is 
the rhizoid cell ; cell II into the 
sterile cells &, c, and the two cells sj, 
each of which has formed two sperma- 
tozoid mother-cells ; cell III into the 
sterile cells d, e, and the two cells S 2 . 
The cells and S2S2 represent two 
antheridia ; the cells e, d, (■., their 
Avall-cells. (After Belajeff.) 



Fio. 522. — Salvinia luitans. Embryo in longitudinal sec- 
tion ; pr, prothallium ; S, spore-cell ; e, exospore ; p, 
I>erispore ; spw, sporangial wall ; ar, archegonium ; 
e/jtfer, embryo; /, foot; 5/], the first three 

le.aves ; st ^ aj^ex of stem, (x 100. After Prinosheim.) 


macrospore, a small-celled female prothallium is formed by the division of the 
denser protoplasm at the apex, while the large underlying cell does not take part 
in the division, but from its reserve-material provides the developing prothallium 
with nourishment. The spore-wall splits into three valves, the sporangial wall is 
raptured, and the green prothallium protrudes as a small saddle-shaped body. 
On it three to five archegonia are produced, but only the fertilised egg-ccll of one 
of them develops into an embryo, the foot of which remains for a time sunk in 
the venter of the archegonium (Fig. 522). The first leaf of the germ -plant is 
shield-shaped (Fig. 518 0) and floats on the surface of the water. 

The development of Azolla proceeds in a ^similar manner, but the sporangia 
and spores exhibit a number of distinctive peculiarities. The micro- and macro- 
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sporocarps at first develop alike ; in each a single macrosporangiiim is laid down 
surrounded by the tubular indusium, and from the stalk of the macrosporangium the 
microsporangia grow out. In the microsporocarp only the microsporangia develop ; 
in the macrosporocarp, on the other hand, only the macrosporangium becomes ^lature. 
The sixty-four spores of the microsporangia are aggregated into several nearly 
spherical balls or massulae, formed from the interstitial substance derived from the 


protoplasm of the tapetal cells. 
Each massula, enclosing a number 
of spores, is beset externally with 
barbed, hook-like outgrowths of the 
interstitial substance (glochidia). 


iS 



Fio. 623L — Marsilia salvatrix. A, Sporo- 
carp ( nat. size) ; »t, stlak. B, Sporo- 
carp opening in water, showing the 
emerging mucilaginous coi-d. C, The 
mucilaginous cord (g) ruptured and fully 
extended ; sr, soral chambers ; schf hard 
shell of the sporocarp. D, An immature 
sorus ; ma, macrosporangia ; mi, micro- 
sporangia. (After J. Sachs and J. Han- 

6TEIN.) 



Fio. 124. — Marsilia qvxidrifulia. Development of 
the male prothallus from the spore. A, The 
spore ; B, a small prothallial cell (p) is cut off 
by the wall (i) ; C and D, further divisions, si, 82 , 
the mother-cells of the sperraatogenous tissue 
in the two antheridia; E, mature condition, two 
groups of sixteen spermatozoids having developed 
from Si and s^, lie in the substance derived from 
the breaking down of the peripheral sterile cells 
F, a spermatozoid, highly magnified. (After 
Lester W, Sharp.) 


On the rupture of the sporangia the massulae are set free in the water, and 
are carried to the macrospores, to wdiich txiey become attached. In the 
macrosporangium thirty-two macrospores are laid down, but only one comes to 
maturity; in the course of its development it supplants all the other sporogenous 
cells, and finally the sporangial wall itself becomes flattened against the inner wall of 
the sporocarp, frequently undergoing at the same time partial dissolution. The 
macrospore is enveloped by a spongy perispore, whose outer surface exhibits 
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numerous “depressioBS and protuberances prolonged into filaments. At the apex of 
the spore the perispore expands into three pear-shaped appendages. The massulae 
become attached to the perispore. The wall of the sporocarp is ruptured at its 
lower portion, the apical portion remaining attached to the spore in the form of 
an ampulla-like covering. The formation of the prothallia is effected in essenti- 
ally the same way as in Salmnia^ except that only one antheridium with eight 
spermatozoids arises on each of the small male prothallia protruding from a 
massula. 

The sporocarps of the Marsiliaceae have a more complicated structure : those 
of Pilularia globulifera are divided into four chambers, each with a single sorus ; in 
the ^sporocarp of Marsilia there are numerous sori (14-18) disposed in two rows. 
The sori in both genera contain both micro- and macro-sporangia. These arise 
as in many ferns from superficial marginal cells and come to lie in cavities by 

the upgrowth of the surrounding 
tissue. The outer layers of this 
become differentiated to form a 
hard coat. 

After a period of rest the 
sporocarps germinate in water. 
In Pilularia the tissue surrounding 
the sori swells, bursts the hard 
coat, and emerges as a mucilaginous 
mass ; this contains the sporangia, 
from whicli, by further swelling 
of the walls, the spores become 
free. The development of the 
prothalli and fertilisation take 
place in the mucilaginous mass 
that persists for some days. The 
sporocarp of Marsilia^ on the other 
hand, opens as two valves. A 
cartilaginous cord of tissue lying 
within the dorsal and ventral 
sutures of the sporocarp swells 
greatly, and splitting the ventral 
suture, emerges, bearing with it 
the sori, enclosed by membranous 
investments (Fig. 523). 

From the microspore a reduced 
male prothallus is developed within 
the spore-membrane. This when 
mature contains twm antheridia, 
liberates these as cork-screw-like, 
spirally- wound, motile spermatozoids bearing numerous cilia (Fig. 524). 

The thick- w’^alled macrospore has, as in the case of Salvinia, denser protoplasm 
at the summit. This is cut off from the large cell enclosed in the spore-coat by 
a wall, and develops into a small green saddle-shaped prothallus composed of a 
few cells. This only forms a single archegonium and is thus greatly reduced 
(Fig. 525). 

The embryogeny follows the type of the Leptosporangiate Ferns, the egg-cell 
dividing first by a longitudinally -placed basal vyall and then by transverse walls 
into quadrants ; these then divide to give the octants. The first leaf and the root 



Fig. 525 . — Marsilia vestita. 4, Macrospore with the 
nucleus at the summit in the piotoplasm from 
which the female prothallus shown in B is derived ; 
0 , egg-cell of the archegonium, w'ith the ventral- 
canal-cell «-nd neck-canal-cell above it ; k, nucleus 
of the large cell euclosed in the spore-membrane. 

C, Young embiyo in the arcliegonium sht^wing the 
first divisions; 1, basal wall; quadrant walls. 

D, Later stage ; w, young root ; h, first leaf ; st, stem ; 
/, foot. {A X 60 ; iJ X 360; C X 525; D x 260. 
After D. Campbell.) 

each with sixteen spermatogenous cells, and 
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arise from the two upper pairs of octants ; the lower pairs give rise to the foot and 
the stem-apex (Fig. 525 C, D). 

The prothallus grows for a time enclosing the embryo, and forms a few rhizoids 
from its lower ceUs. If fertilisation does not take place, a somewhat longer-lived 
prothallus results, which does not, however, form further archegonia. 


A survey of the Filicinae shows that they all have relatively large 
LEAVES which may be highly branched or be simple. The sporophylls 
may be similarly formed to the vegetative leaves or ma} differ more 
or less from them. They bear the sporargia usually on tite lower 
SURFACE. The sporangia may be isolated or num])ers may be grouped 
together in sori ; in some cases they are enclosed by special segments 
of the leaf. 

The three Sub -Classes may be orieffy characterised thus: 

1 . Eusporangiafae. Mature sporangia with a firm wall composed of a 
number of layers of cells. Isosporous. Prothalli subterranean and 
colourless, or superficial and green, always with an endophytic fungus. 
Herbaceous. Leaf-base with stipules. The Eusporangiatae may be 
regarded as the most primitive of the three sub-classes on account of 
the slight differentiation of their shoot, and the less marked dorsi- 
ventrality of their prothallus. 

2. Lepiosporangiatae, Sporangia with a wall composed of one 
layer of cells and a special opening mechanism (annulus). Isosporous. 
Prothalli green, autotrophic, monoecious or dioecious. Plants herba- 
ceous or dendroid, without secondary growth in thickness. Lt*i,ves 
variously shaped, circinately coiled when young, without stipules. 

3. Hydropterideae. Sporangia with wall of one layer of cells ; 
without annulus. Sori enclosed in sporocarps. Heterosporous. 
Prothalli always very much reduced, and developing within the 
spore. Aquatic or marsh-plants with creeping rhizomes. 

The Eusporangiatae and Leptosporangiatae were already well developed in the 
Carboniferous period, the former coming somewhat earlier than the latter ; the 
Hydropterideae make their first appearance in the Trias. While the Lepto- 
sporangiatae still exist in great numbers and variety (the Family Polypodiaceae 
alone contains several thousand species), the Eusporangiatae were more richly 
represented in earlier geological periods ; they now consist of only two families 
containing few genera. 


Class YII 

Pteridospermae (Seed-Ferns) 

The Pteridospermae, which are also spoken of as Cycadofilicinae, are fossil 
plants which are known from the Lower Carboniferous. Their fronds were highly 
pinnate {Sphenopteris, Fig. 526), and the plant as a whole had the general habit 
of a tree-fern. The stem was unbranched or produced a few axillary branches 
{Lyginodendron). It had secondary growth in thickness by means of a cambium. 
This produced to the inside the radially seriated elements of the secondary wood 
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around |iie large l&entral pith ; to the outside a zone of bast was formed (Fig. 
527). The leaf-trace bundles can be followed inwards from the cortex through 
the secondary wood to join the strands of primary wood at the periphery of the 
pith. The roots also had secondary thickening; 

The Pteridosperms were heterosporous. Their sporangia w ere borne on fronds 
that are scarcely to be distinguished from the fronds of the true Ferns. The 



Fio. b2^\—Lyginodendron. Frond. (Sphenopteris Hoeiiinghausii.) (Reduced After Poionie.) 

eusporangiate mtcrosporangia were situated on the lower side of certain pinnules 
or on modified portions of the leaf. 

The MACROSPORANGIUM, which had a firiD. wall, contained only one 
MACROSPORE, and this was coherent with the tissue of the macro- 
sporangium. The latter was (as in tne Lepidodendrales) surrounded 
by an integument open at the apex only. Around the whole 
structure there was frequently a cup-shaped upgrowth, the cupule 
(Figs. 528, 529). Into the opening of 'the integument (micropyle) 
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there projected from below an outgrowth of the macrosporangium. 
This was hollow and formed a chamber around a coni^l central 
column. Since similar structures are met with among Gymnosperms 
(see p. 574 ), it may be assumed that the chamber in the Pteido- 
sperms also served to receive the microspores, probably distributed 
by the wind. In this microspore-chamber the mirr-ospores would 
then liberate their spermatozoids. The embryo is ■^till unknown 
The Ptendospermae possess the highest grade of organisation 
among the Ptendophytes. It is noteworthy that this stage had 
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SO facilitate tbe conduction of water in the plant that this can assume 
the form of a highly segmented and sometimes dendroid land-plant. 
This contrast‘d with the condition in the Bryophyta, which, for want 
of well “developed conducting tracts, are unable to attain any con- 
siderable size 

The ASEXUAL SPORES, the formation of which is associated with the 
reduction-division, are produced in sporangia. These are borne on 
sporophylls which are frequently more or less different in habit from 
the other leaves and are often associated in special cones (flowers). In 
the lower forms the spores are all of one kind (isospory), but in higher 
forms a differentiation into microspores and macrospores takes place 



Pig. 52S.—Lyginodendron macrosporangium. A, Diagrammatic 
longitudinal section. Longitudinal section of the upper 
portion, (x 25.) M, microspore-chamber ; J, integument ; C, 
cupule. 



Fig. 520 . — Lyginodendron old- 
Jiauianiim, Macrosporan- 
gium (Lanenostinm). The 
open cupule bears stalked 
glands. Reconstruction, 
(After Scott, from Enoler- 
Prantl.) 


(heterospory). In the latter case the prothalli are also distinguished 
into smaller male and larger female prothalli. 

The HAPLotD GAMETOPHYTE does iiot attain any higher differentia- 
tion than that of a thallus, and soon comes to the end of its development 
with the formation of antheridia ana ARCHEGONIA that are simpler 
in construction than those of the Bryophyta. In the heterosporous 
forms indeed there is no independently living gametophyte, for the 
prothallus, consisting of relatively few cells, remains more or less 
enclosed within the spore. The reduction is extreme in the case of 
the male gametophytes which remain enclosed by the spore-walls, and 
consist of a single vegetative cell bearing a single antheridium ; only 
the small number of spermatozoids that are formed escape from the 
spore. The female prothalli, though composed of a larger number of 
cells, are also greatly reduced ; their whole tissue is enclosed by the 
wall of the spore, from which the embryo, developed as a result of 
fertilisation, emerges. In some cases this reduction of the sexual 
generation is emphasised by the macrospore not escaping from the 
macrosporangium ; and in extreme cases the macrosporangium being 
more closely attached to the sporophyte^ by the development of an 
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integument, fertilisation and even the germination of the new sporo- 
phyte may thus take place on the parent plant. 

All these relations in the Pteridophyta lead so clearly to the 
condition found in the Spermatophyta that it is difficult to draw a 
line between the two groups. 

Thus the Pteridosperms, included 
here among Pteridophyta, may 
alternatively be regarded as true 
Gymnosperms. 

Within the various classes of 
the Pteridophyta hetkrospory 
has originated independently 
several times, as has also “ seed- 
formation. A further develop- 
ment to higher plants has only 
taken place in the case of the 
Pteridosperms, which on the other 
side exhibit connections with the 
Eusporangiatae ; the correspond- 
ing Lepidodendrales, on the 
other hand, appear to have ended 
blindly. 

The lower phylogenetic connec- 
tion of the Pteridophyta is less 
clear. In spite of the resemblances 
in the sexual organs, a derivation 
from the Bryophyta does not seem 
possible, for it is diflScult to see 
how the highly differentiated 
sporophyte in the Pteridophyta 
can have originated from the 
dependent sporogoniura. We are 
therefore forced to assume that the 
Bryophyta and Pteridophyta re- 
present two parallel branches of 53 q — Diagrammatic figures of the life- 

the phylogenetic tree, which have 
taken origin in some unknown 
way from the Algae; while the 
Bryophyta end blindly, the Pteridophyta have developed further as 
the Spermatophyta. 



history of a Fern. G, gametopiiy te ; -S', 
sporophyte ; -Sp, spore ; x, haploid (thin lines) ; 
2x, diploid (thick lines). 


The most primitive Pteridophyta are the Psilophytinae which appear in the 
Silurian, and thus earlier than any other Pteridophytes. In spite of the presence 
of true vascular bundles, their simplest leafless representatives, with sporangia 
terminating branches of the assimilating shoots, have a very “alga-like habit. 
On the other hand, the forms with simple leaves connect, so far as habit is 
concerned, with the similarly small -leaved Lycopodiinae ; they cannot be 
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directly connected, however, since in the Lycopodiinae the sporangia are borne 
on sporophylls. 

The various classes of Pteridophyta are somewhat loosely connected with one 
another. In particular, the forms with the small Lycopod-type of leaf are sharply 
distinguished from those with the large Fern-type of leaf. Probably all the classes 
are to be traced back as parallel lines to a common stock. The above arrangement 
of the classes does not therefore represent a phylogenetic succession. 

Survey of the Classes of the Pteridophyta : 

Psilophytinae. Leafless or with small leaves ; sporangia terminal, 
not on leaves ; isosporous. 

Lycopodiinae. Leaves small ; sporangia solitary on the upper 
surface of the sporophyll ; isosporous or heterosporous ; 
spermatozoids bi-ciliate. (Orders : Ijycopodiales, Selagi- 
nellales, Lepidodendrales, see p. 515.) 

Psilotinae. Leaves small ; sporangia plurilocular, on the upper 
surface of " the -sporophyll ; isosporous ; spermatozoids 
multicilia te. 

Equisetinae. Leaves small, in whorls ; sporangia borne in 
numbers on the lower side of the sporophyll ; isosporous 
or heterosporous ; spermatozoids multiciliate. (Orders : 
Equisetales, Sphenophy Hales, see p. 520.) 

Isoetinae. Leaves large relatively to the stem ; sporangia 
solitary on the upper surface of the sporophyll 
heterosporous ; spermatozoids multiciliate. 

Filicinae. Leaves large ; sporangia numerous on the under 
side of the leaves ; spermatozoids multiciliate. 

Sub-class Eusporangiatae. Sporangial wall firm ; isosporous. 

Sub-class Leptosporangiatae. Sporangial wall thin; isosporous. 

Sub-class Hydropterideae. Sporangial wall thin ; heterosporous. 

Pteridospermae. Leaves large ; heterosporous ; microsporangia 
numerous on the lower side of the sporophyll ; macro- 
sporangium with only one macrospore, which is not shed 
from the sporangium (“ ovule ’’). 


Survey of the Spore-Plants (Thallophyta, Bryophyta, Pteridophyta) 

The relationships of these plants are in many points obscure, as 
has been seen in the sections dealing with the various groups. A 
phylogenetic tree is given in Fig, 531. The black lines indicate 
relationships which may be assumed with some certainty ; the dotted 
lines others that are doubtful. Where several lines are given they 
indicate alternative possibilities. Where no connections are indicated 
the relation of the class to others is still quite obscure. 

As the diagram shows, the majority of the classes may be derived directly or 
indirectly from the Flagellatae. This appears most clearly from the organisation 
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of the reproductive cells ; both asexual swann-spores and gametes are in many 
cases ciliated naked protoplasts of a Flagellate t^pe. In the Bryophyta and 


/ 

/ 



Fig. 53].— Diagrammatic representation of the inte^relatlon8hip^s of Thallophyta, Bryophyta, 
and Pteridophyta. Explanation in text. 


Pteridophyta, and even in the Cycadeae and Ginkgoaceae, this IkS seen in the case 
of the male gametes ; though these are secondarily modified, their ontogeny indicates 
the phylogenetic original form. 
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SPEEMATOPHYTA 

The Transition ft*om the Pter idophyta to the Spermatophyta Q ), — 
The Pteridophyta are characterised by the type of alternation of 
generations they exhibit. The spore gives rise to the independently 
living, haploid gametophyte. This is the short-lived prothallus, from 
the fertilised egg -cell of which the physiologically independent 
diploid sporophyte arises and forms the Fern, Horse-tail, or Club- 
moss. The appearance of heterospory leads to a further reduction of 
the prothallus, which ceases to produce both kinds of sexual organs. 
In the germiuc^tion of the microspores only a single, vegetative pro- 
thalh’um-cell is to be recognised, the remainder of the small pro thallium 
representing one or more antheridia. The female prothallium, which 
in Salvinia still becomes green and emerges from the macrospore, in 
Selaginella and Iso'etes has lost the power of independent nutrition. 
The prothallium begins its development while still within the macro- 
sporangium of the parent plant, and the macrospore, after being set 
free, only opens in order to allow of the access of the spermatozoids 
to the archegonia. From the fertilised egg, the embryo develops 
without a resting period into the young sporophyte. 

The simplest Spermatophyta are only distinguished by inessential 
differences from these most highly differentiated Archegoniatae. 

The MACROSPORE, which in the Spermatophyta is termed the 
EMBRYO-SAC, remains enclosed in the macrosporangium or ovule 
(Fig. 532). The latter consists of the nucellus (n), from the base of 
which (the CHALAZ4 {ch)) one or two integuments (iiy ia) arise ; these 
grow up as tubular investments of the nucellus and only leave a small 
passage, the micropyle (m), leading to the tip of the latter. The 
ovule is attached to the macro-sporophyll or carpel by a stalk or 
FUNICULUS (/), which is often very short. The region to which one 
or more ovules are attached is called the placenta. If the nucellus 
forms the direct continuation of the funiculus the ovule is termed 
straight or ATROPOUS. More frequently the funiculus is sharply 
curved just below the chalaza, so that the ovule is bent back alongside 
its stalk (anatropous ovule). The line of junction of the funiculus 

547 
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with the outer integument is still recognisable in the ripe seed, and 
h termed the raphe. Lastly the ovule itself may be curved, in which 
case' it is spoken of as campylotropous. The three types are dia- 
grammatically represented in Fig. 532 A-C. 

As a rule only one embryo-sac is contained in an ovule. In the 
same way as the four macrospores originate by the tetrad division in 
the macrosporangium of Selaginella, in the macrosporaiigium (ovule) of 
the Spermatophyta there is usually a single ,embryo-sac mother-cell 
which divides into four daughter cells ; three of these do not develop 
further, while the fourth becomes the embryo-sac. The embryo-sac 
of the simplest Spermatophyta also resembles the macrospore in 
becoming filled with prothallial tissue, here termed the endosperm ; 
one pr more, archegonia with large egg-cells are developed at the 
summit of this. The fertilised ovum develops into the embryo while 


m ia a * ch 



Fig. — .4, Atropous ; B, anatropoiis ; C, campylotropous ovules. Di’a^raTtunatic and magnified. 

Modified from Scuimper, Description in tne text. 

still enclosed within the macrospore and at the expense of the parent 
plant. When the embryo has reached a certain stage in its develop- 
ment, which is different and characteristic in different plants, its growth 
is arrested, and after the separation fiom the parent plant it under- 
goes a period of rest. It is still surrounded by the other portions of 
the macrosporangium, viz. the prothaJlium or endosperm, the nucellus 
(if this still persists), and the seed-coat formed from the integuments. 
The complete struoture derived from the ovule is termed a 

SEED, AND THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNOPENED MACRO- 
SPORANGIUM TO FORM A SEED IS CHARACTERISTIC OF ALL SEED-PLANTS 

OR Spermatophyta. 

The MICROSTORES of the Spermatophyta are called pollen-grains. 
They are formed in large numbers within the microsporangia or 
pollen-sacs, which are borne singly or in numbers on the MICRO- 
SPOROPHYLLS or STAMENS. The part of the stamen which bears the 
pollen-sacs is usually clearly distinguishable and fs called the anther. 
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The development ol the pollen -sac (Fig. 533) commences with 
divisions parallel to the surface taking place ir cells of the hypodermal 
layer; this separates the cells of the primary archesporium from an 
outer layer of cells. The latter divides to form three layers of cells. 
The outermost layer of the wall in Gymnosperms and the hypodeftnal 
layer in the Angiosperms gives rise to the fibrous layer and the inner- 
most layer to the tapetum. The archesporium, aftei undergoing a 
number of divisions, forms the pollen-mother-cells, eav.h of which divides 
as in Bryophytes and Pteridophytes into four daughter-ceHs. These 



Fig 533 — Hemeromlhb fulva A, Transverse section of an almost ripe anther, showing the loculi 
ruptured in cutting , p, partition wa^i between the loculi , a, groove m connective , /, vascular 
bundle (X 14) B, Transverse section of young anther (x 28) C, Part of trans\erse section of a 
pollen sac , pm, pollen mother cells , t, tapetal layer, later undergoing dissolution , c, inter- 
mediate parietal layei, becoming ultimately compiessed and disorganised , /, parietal layer ot 
eventually fibrous cells, e, epideimis (x 240). D and E, Pollen mother cells of Alchemilla 
speciosa m process of division (x 1125) t, Mature tetrad of Bryonia ci^o^ca ( x 800) (After 
Strabbueger.) 

are the pollen -grains, and are spherical or ellipsoidal in shape and 
provided with a cell-wall , an external cutinised layer (the exine), 
and an inner cellulose layer, rich in pectic substances (the intine), 
can be distinguished in the wall. 

While the male sexual cells of all archegoniate plants are depend- 
ent on water for their conveyance to the female organs, the transport 
of the pollen-grains to the egg-cells is brought about in Spermatophytes 
by means of the wind or by animals. However far the reduction of 
the male prothallium has proceeded — and even in the case of the 
heterosporous Pteridophyta only a single sterile cell was present — two 
constituent parts are always distinguishable in the germinating pollen- 
grain; these are a vegetative cell which grows out as the 
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POLLEN-TUBE, and an* antheridial cell which ultimately gives rise 
to two GENERATIVE CELLS. The pollen-tube, the wall of which is 
continuous with the intine of the pollen - grain, ruptures the exine 
and penetrates, owing to its chemotropic irritability, into the tissue 
of the macrosporangium (cf. p. 355). The antheridial cell passes into 
the pollen-tube and sooner or later gives rise to two generative cells 
which reach the embryo-sac and egg-cell by passing along the pollen- 
tube. The name Siphonogams has been applied to the seed-plants on 
account of the common character of the group afforded by the formation 
of a polleti-tube. 

The results reached by the above survey may be summarised by 
saying that the Phanerogams continue the series of the Archegoniatae 
and agree with the latter in exhibiting an alternation of generations 
(cf. the Scheme on p. 552). While the sporophyte becomes more 
complex in form and more highly organised, there is a corresponding 
reduction of the gametophyte. The female sexual generation is en- 
closed, throughout its whole development, in the asexual plant, and only 
becomes separated from the latter in the seed, which further contains as 
the embryo the commencement of the succeeding asexual generation. 

The investigations made of recent years into the phenomena of the 
reduction-division (cf. p. 189) in the spore-mother-cells of Archegoniates 
and Spermatophyta have resulted in a confirmation of the limits of the 
two generations in the latter (^). The number of chromosomes char- 
acteristic of any plant is diminished to one-half, during the divisions 
that lead to the origin of the sexual generation, and the full number 
of chromosomes is not again attained until fertilisation takes place. 
The asexual generation has always the double number, the sexual 
generation the single number of chromosomes. The gametophyte is 
haploid, the sporophyte diploid. 

The Spermatophyta are divided into two classes which differ in 
their whole construction : (1) the Gymnosperms, with naked seeds; 
(2) the Angiosperms, with seeds enclosed in an ovary. The 

CARPELS OF the AnGIOSPERMS FORM A CLOSED CAVITY, THE OVARY, 

within which the ovules develop. Such an ovary is wanting 
IN the GtYMNOSPKRMS, the ovules of which are borne freely 
exposed on the upper surface or margins of the MACROSPORO- 
phylls or carpels. 

The Gymnosperms are the phylogenetically older group. Their 
construction is simpler and in the relations of their sexual generation 
they connect directly with the heterosporous Archegoniatae. 

The Angiosperms exhibit a much wider range in their morpho- 
logical and anatomical structure. The course of their life-history 
differs considerably from that of the Gymnosperms, and without the 
intermediate links supplied by the latter group the correspondence 
with the life-history of the Archegoniatae would not be so clearly 
recognisable. ' 
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These conclusions confirmed by the evidence afforded by 
Palaeobotany. Gymnosperms or forms resembling them are found, 
along with what appear to be intermediate forms between the Gymno- 
sperms and the Pteridophyta, in the fossiliferous rocks of the Devonian, 
Carboniferous, and Permian formations. The Angiosperms are^ on 



Fio 634 — Pimis montana A, Longitudinal section of a npe male flower (x 10) B, Longitudinal 
section of a single stamen ( x 20) C, Transverse section of a stamen (x 27) D, A npe pollen- 
gram of PintLs sylvestns ( x 400) (After Strasburger ) 

the other hand, first known with certainty from the Cretaceous 
formation. 

Morphology and Ecology of the Flower 

1. Morphology. — The flowers of the Gymnosperms are all 
unisexual and diclinous. The macrosporophylls form the female, the 
microsporophylls the male flowers. The two sexes are found either 
on the same individual (monoecious), or each plant bears either male 
or female flowers (dioecious). Leaves forming an envelope around 
the group of sporophylls are only found in the Gnetaceae in the 
group of Gymnosperms. 

The MALE FLOWERS of Gymnosperms are shoots of limited length, 
the axis of which bears the closely crowded and usually spirally 
arranged sporophylls. The scales which invested the flower in the 
bud often persist at the base of the axis (Fig. 534). 



Scheme of Alternation of Generations 

Moss Fern Selaginella Cycadinae and G-inkgoinae Coniferae AngiosjjtHmuae 



e!^i|do^enive= 

Qonazsnoo xvnxeg ppid«H 


e^ildojo(l8= 

nojmsnef) lenxoav pioidia 
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The microsporangii, are borne on the lower surface of the 
sporophylls, two or more being present on each. Their opening is 
detemined as in the sporangia of the Pteridophyta by the peculiar 
instruction of the outer layer of ceUs of the wall (exothecium). 
The pollen-grams are spherical, and are frequently provided with two 
sacs filled with air, which increase their buoyancy and assist in their 
distribution by the wind (Fig. 534, A-B), On germination the outer 
firm layer of the wall of the pollen-grain (exine) is completely lost, 
being fractured by the increase in size of the protoplasmic body. 

In many Gymnosperms the flmalf ft.owers or coNi^s resemble 
the male flowers in being composed of an axis bearing numerous 
spirally-arranged sporophylls. In other cases they differ from this 

type in various ways, which 
will be described below 
(pp. 604 ff). 

In Angiosperms, on the 
other hand, a union of micro- 
and macro-sporophylls in the 
one flower, which is thus 
HERMAPHRODITE, and the 


Fia. 635. — Flower of Paeoma peregrina. Ic, Calyx, and 

c, corolla, together forming the perianth ; a, Fio. 536.— Flower of Acorus Cdlamus. 
androecium ; g, gynaeceum. The anterior portion pg, Perigone ; a, androecium ; g, 

of the perianth has been removed. Q nat size. gynaeceum. (Enlarged. After 

After ScHENCK.) Engler.) 

investment of the flower by coloured leaves (differing in appearance 
from the foliage leaves), forming a perianth, is the rule (Figs. 535, 
536). In contrast to the unisexual or diclinous flower with 
the sporophylls arranged spirally on an elongated axis, which is 
characteristic of the Gymnosperms, the perianth - leaves and sporo- 
phylls in the Angiosperms are usually borne in whorls on a greatly 
shortened axis. The arrangement of the floral leaves in 

WHORLS, THE COLOURED PERIANTH, AND THE HERMAPHRODITE NATURE 
OF THE FLOWERS ARE THUS CHARACTERISTIC OF ANGIOSPERMS, although 
these features do not apply without exceptions to all angiospermic 
flowers. These differences depend on the important factor of the 
MEANS OF POLLINATION. When this function is performed by 
the wind, the elongation of the axis and the absence of an invest- 
ment of leaves around the female receptive organ are advantageous. 
When, on the other band, pollination is effected by insects or birds, 
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the conspicuousneSs given by the presence of a perianth and other 
attractions, such as scent or sweet-tasting substances, are necessary. 
The form of the flower, the arrangement of the sporophylls in it, and 
the place at which nectar is secreted must be adapted to the body- 
form or the habits of the visiting animals. It is to this that the 
variety of form and colour exhibited in the flowers of Angiosperms 
must be ascribed. 

The association of hermaphrodite and unisexual flowers on the same plant 
leads in certain Angiosperms to what is known as polygamy. When herma- 
phrodite and unisexual flowers are distributed on distinct individuals we have 
andro- or gyno-dioecism ; when on the same individual andro- or gyno-monoecism. 

The perianth usually consists of two whorls of members : these 
may be similar in form and colour (e.g. Lilium\ when the name 
PERIGONE is given to them, or may be differentiated into an outer 
green calyx and an inner whorl of coloured leaves, the corolla {e.g. 
hosa). In every complete flower two whorls of stamens or micro- 
sporophylls come next within the perianth, and within these again a 
whorl of carpels or macrosporophylls. The whorls alternate regularly 
with one another. The stamens collectively form the androecium, 
the carpels the gynaeceum. 

Each stamen consists of a cylindrical stalk or filament and of 
the anther ; the latter is formed of two thecae or pairs of pollen- 
sacs joined by the continuation of the filament, the CONNECTIVE (Fig. 
537). According to whether the thecae are turned inwards, i,e, 
towards the whorl of carpels, or outwards, the anther is described as 
introrse or extrorse. The opening of the ripe theca depends as a 
rule (except in the Ericaceae) on the peculiar construction of the 
hypodermal layer of the wall of the pollen-sac. This is called the 
FIBROUS layer or ENDOTHECIUM. On the other hand, in the Gymno- 
sperms (excluding Ginkgo^ cf. p. 604), as in the Ferns, the dehiscence 
is effected by means of the external layer of cells (exothectum). 
As a rule the septum between the two pollen-sacs breaks down, so 
that they are both opened by the one split in the wall (Fig. 533 ^). 
The microspores in anemophilous plants are smooth, dry, and light, 
and adapted for distribution by the wind. In entomophilous flowers, 
on the other hand, the exine is frequently sticky or provided with 
projections, and the pollen-grains are thus enabled to attach 
themselves better to the bodies of the insect visitors. They also 
differ from the pollen-grains of the Gymnosperms in not losing the 
exine on germination, but having more or less numerous spots in the 
wall prepared beforehand for the emission of the pollen-tube (Fig. 
638). Sterile stamens which do not produce fertile pollen are termed 
BTAMiNOBES (cf. e.^. the Scitamineae). 

The flower is terminated above by the gynaeceum. The carpels 
composing this may remain free and each give rise to a separate fruit 
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(APOCARPOUS gynaeceum; (Figs. 639, 542 A), or they unite together 
to form the ovary (syncabpous gynaeceum) (Fig. 640). The 



Fio 537 — A and B, Anterior 
and posterior view of a sta- 
men of Hyoscyamus wq^r , 
/, the h lament , p, anther , 
c, connective (magnihed) 
(After ScHiMPER ) 



Fio 5S8 —Pollen gra.m of Malvasylvestns. 
S, Spinous piojections of the exme , s, 
vertically striated layer of the exme , 
p, the same seen from above , o, places 
of exit of pollen-tubes. (After A. 
Meyek ) 


carpels, as a rule, bear tJie ovules on their margins, on more or less 
evident outgrowths which are termed placentas (Fig. 539 p). In 


apocarpous gynaecea the 
ovules are thus borne on 
the united margins of the 
carpels, each margin bearing 
a row of ovules. This is 
termed the VENTRAL suture, 
while the midrib of the 



Fig. 6S9 —Delplnmum con- 
soltda. Cross-section of the 
ovary, showing the ovules 
on the placenta (p). (After 
Bnoleb-Pbantl.) 



Flo. 540 — Sambucus nigra. Longitudinal sec- 
tion of flower s, Ovule ; u, stigma. (After 
Tschibch-Osterle. ) 


carpel forms the DORSAL SUTURE. In syncarpous ovaries the ovules 
are similarly borne on the margins of the coherent carpels (Fig. 541 pi). 

The placentation is termed parietal when the placentas form projections 
from the inner surface of the wall of the ovary (Fig. 641 D), If the margins of 
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tite carpels projeel fai^her into the ovary, and divide its cavity into chambers or 
loculi, the placentas are correspondingly altered in position, and the placentation 
becomes axil e (Fig. 641 j5). In contrast to such true septa, formed of the 
marginai'^porfions ot the carpels, those that aiise as outgrowths of the surface or 
sutures of the carpels, as in the Oruciferae, are called false sepia (Fig. 683) By 


A BCD 



Fig. 541 — Transverse sections of ovaries A, Lobelia B, Diapensm , C, Rhododendron , 

D, Fassfifiora , pi, placenta , sa, ovules (After Le Maout and Decaisne ) 

the upgrowth of the floral axis m the centre of the ovary what is known as feee^ 
Qi-iijRAL PIACENIATION comes about (eg. Primulaceae). The projecting "axis 
cannot be sharply distinguished from the tissue of the carpels. The septa, which 
were originally piesent, are arrested at an early stage of development or com- 




Fig 542 —Different forms of gynaeeea A Of Aconitum Napelhis , B, of Linum usitahssimum , 
G, of Nicotiana rustita , D, style ani stigma of Achillea millefolium; f, ovary, g, style, 
n, stigma (After Berg and Schmidt, magnified ) 

pletely disappear, so that the ovules are borne on the central axis covered with 
carpellary tissue and enclosed in a wall fonned by the outer portions of the carpels. 

Each carpel in an apocarpous gyiiaeceum is usually prolonged above 
into a stalk-like stvle terminating in a variously-shaped STIGMA. The 
stigma serves as the receptive apparatus for the pollen, and in relation 
to this is often papillate or moist and sticky (Fig. 542 D). When 
the gynaeceum is completely syncarpous, it has only one style and 
stigma. In Fig. 542 an apocarpous and a syncarpous gynaeceum 
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(C) are represented, together with one in which the carpels are coherent 
below to form the ovary while the styles are free (B), 

The POSITION or the ovules within the ovary may be erect, 
pendulous, horizontal, or oblique to the longer axis (Figs. 543, 544). 
In anatropous ovules the raphe is said to be ventral when it is turned 



Fig. 543. — Ovary of Conium maciilafvm with 
pendulous ovules, in longitul nal section 
Raphe ventral. (After Tschirch Osterle ) 



Fig 544 —Ovaries '^ontaming basal ovules 
shown 111 longitudinal section A, Fago- 
pyrum esculentum (aXiopowi) , B, Armena 
Tmrttima (anatropous) (x 20 After 
Duchartee ) 


towards the ventral side of the carpel, and dorsal if towards the 
dorsal side of the carpel. 

The diflferences in the form of the floral axis, which involve 
changes in the position of the gynaeceum, lead to differences in the form 
of the flower itself Some of the commonest cases are diagrammatically 
represented in Fig. 545 A-G. The summit of the floral axis is usually 




Fio 545 —Diagram of (A) hypogynous, (B, B ) pengynous, and (C) epigynous flowers. 
(After ScHiMPER.) 


thicker than the stalk-like portion below; it is often widened out 
and projecting, or it may be depressed and form a cavity. If the 
whorls of members of the flower are situated above one another on a 
simple, conical axis, THE gynaeceum forms the uppermost whorl 
AND IS spoken of AS SUPERIOR, WHILE THE FLOWER IS TERMED 
HYPOGYNOUS (Fig. 546, 1). If, however, the end of the axis is 
expanded into a flat or cup-shaped receptacle (hypanthium), an interval 
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thus separating the androecium and gynaeceum, the flower is termed 
PlRlGYNOtJS (Figs. 545 F, 546, 2). When the concave floral axis, 
the margin of which bears the androecitim, becomes adherent to the 
gynaeeeum, the latter is said to be inferior, while the flower is 
described as ipigynous (Fig. 546, 3). 

The regions of the axis, or of other parts of the flower which 
excrete a sugary solution to attract the pollinating animal visitors, 
are called nectaries. Their ecological importance is considerable. 

In a typical angiospermic flower the organs are thus arranged in 
five alternating whorls, of which two comprise the perianth, two the 
androecium, while the gynaeceum consists of one whorl. The flower 
is PENTACYCLIC. The number of members is either the same in each 
whorl (e.g. three in a typical Monocotyledon flower, or five in a typical 
Dicotyledon flower), or an increase or decrease in the number takes 



Fig. 54r> -—Flowers in longitudinal section J, Ranunculus sceleratus with numerous apocarpous 
carpels on a club-shaped receptacle; hypogynoiis flower. (After Baillon, magnified.) 

Alchemilla alpvna, pengynous ; 3, Pyrus Malus, epigynous. (After Focke in Nat PJlanzen- 
familien, magnified ) 

place. This is especially the case with the whorls composing the 
androecium and gynaeceum. Further, as is shown in the androecium, 
a whorl may be entirely omitted or the number of whorls may be 
increased. Flowers with only one whorl in the androecium are 
termed haplostemonous, and those with two whorls diplostemonous. 
When the outer whorl of the androecium (and in correspondence with 
this the carpels) does not alternate with the corolla but falls directly 
above this, the androecium is obdiplostemonous. 

A diagram (cf. p. 84) of a pentacyclic Monocotyledon flower, so 
oriented that the cross-section of the axis of the inflorescence stands 
above and that of the subtending bract (cf. p. 117) below, is given in 
Fig. 547, and that of a Dicotyledon flower in Fig. 548. 

Both these floral diagrams are spoken of as empirical diagrams. A 
THEORETICAL DIAGRAM, on the Other hand, is obtained when not only the organs 
actually present are represented but also others the foimer presence of which 
must be assumed on phylogenetic grounds. Thus in the Iridaceae, which are 
closely related to the Liliaceae, only one whorl of stamens (the outer) is present ; 
the inner whorl which might have been expected has been lost. When the 
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position of the missing meml ors is marked by crosses in the empirical diagram the 
theoretical floral diagram of the Iridaceae is obtained (Fig. 649). Occasionally 
“complete ” flowers of Iris are mejfc with corresponding to tbe theoretical diagram. 
Heikbicher (^) has succeeded in propagating this floral form by seed. Such a 
reversion to ancestral characters is termed “atavism ” (cf. p 194). 

A FLORAL FORMULA glves a short expression for the members of a flower as shown 
in the floral diagram. Denoting the calyx by K, the corolla by 0 (if the perianth 
forms a perigone it is denoted by P), the androecium by A, and the gynaeceum 
by G, the number of members in each case is placed alter the letter. When 
there is a large number of members in a whorl the symbol oo is ' sed, denoting 
that the number is large or indefinite. Such a formula may be further made to 
denote the cohesion of the members t f a whorl by enclosing ^he proper number 
within brackets ; by placing a horizontal line below or above the number of 
the carpels the superior or inferior position of the ovary is expressed. 




Fig. 547. “Diagram of 
a x>entacyclic mono- 
cotyledonous flower 
(Lilium). (After 

SCHENCK.) 


Fig. 548.— Diagram of 
a pentacyOic dico- 
tyledonous flower 
(Vtscai la), (After 
Eichler.) 


Fig. 549.— Theoretical dia- 
gram of the flower of 
Ins. The missoig 
whorl of stamens is 
indicated by crosses 
(After ScHENCK.) 


The floral diagrams in Figr. 547 and 548 would be expressed respectively 
by the floral formulae, P3 + 3, A3 + 3, G(3) for the Monocotyledon, and K5, C5, 
A5 + 5, G(5) for the Dicotyledon. _Other examples are Eanunculi^, K5, 05, 
Aoo, G^; Hemlock, K5, 05, A5, G(2) ; Artemisin, KO, 0(5), A(5), G(2). 



By displacement of the floral members, by inequalities in their 
size, or by the suppression of some of them, the original radial 
(actinomorphic) construction (Fig. 551 A) is modified; either dorsi- 
ventral (zygomorphic) flowers (Fig. 551 B) or completely asymmetrical 
flowers (Fig. 551 (7) may result. In the floral formula 0 indicates an 
actinomorphic and a zygomorphic flower, e.g. Laburnum, K5, 
C5, A (5 + 5), GL Zygomorphic flowers always tend to assume a 
definite position in relation to the vertical. Radial monstrosities of 
normally dorsiventral flowers are termed peloric. 


Inflorescences. 

The flowers of Angiosperms stand singly in relatively few cases. 
They are much more commonly grouped in smaller or larger numbers 
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on speeial branch-systems which are termed inflorescences. These 
contrast with vegetative branch-systems by the crowded position of 
their lateral branches, the usual development as scale-leaves of 
the subtending leaves or bracts, in the axils of which the lateral 
branches or the iitdividual flowers stand, and by the development, in 



^ ' 1 ?;. 








Fig 550 —Atavistic form of Ins pallida Lj\m, oibavta (After E Heinricher ) 

many cases at least, of all the axillary buds. In the case of the 
inflorescences of the Cruciferae, bracts are completely wanting. 

A The Main Axis grows moke strongly than the Lateral Axes 

Inflorescences, like vegetative branch systems, may be monopodial (cf. p. 22), 
the main axis growing more actively than its lateral branches, or at least as 
actively; such iacemose inflorescbncfs exhibit various forms (cf. diagrams, 
Fig. 552) 

(a) Lateral axes unbranched. 

1 Racemf stalked flowers borne on an elongated main axis (Fig. 

552^, Fig 555). 

2 Spike flowers sessile on an elongated main axis (Fig, 562 Fig. 

653). A spike in which the axis is thickened and succulent is 
teimed a spadix : a spike which, after flowering or after the 
fruits have ripened, falls off as a \vhole is a catkin (Fig. 564). 
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3. Umbel *. ^ number of lateral axes bearing flowers on a main axis 

which glows to the same length ani ends in a flower (Fig. 652 
Fig. 656). 

4, Capitulum or head ; flowers sessile on a shortened, and often 

broadened, main axis (Fig. 552 D (Compositae) Fig. 818). * 

(6) Lateral axes branched. 

1. Panicle : an elongated main axis bearing racemes laterally (Fig. 

552 JS, Fig. 557). 

2. Compound umbel : an umbel which has small umbels in place of 

the single flowers (Fig. 552 P*, Fig. 756). 


B. The Main Axis grows les' strongly than the Lateral Axes 
If the relative main axis is overtopped by the lateml axis each time, the inflor- 



Fia. 551.— Aotmomorphic tlower of G&raninm sanguiimirrk. B, 
Zygomorpliic flower of Viola tricolor (After A. P. W. Schimper.) 
C, Asymmetrical flower of Ganna indijlora ; /, ovary ; Tc, calyx ; c, 
corolla ; I, la^ellum ; sfj_ 3 , the other stammodes ; a, fertile anther ; 
g, stigma. i''at size. After H. Schenck.) 



escence is cymose. These cymose inflorescences can be divided according to the 
number and position of the lateral shoots into the pleiochasifm. dichasium and 
MONOCHAsiUM. These types of branching have already been described (p. 122), 
and represented! in ground-plan (Fig. 148). There also the monochastal branch- 
systems, the drepanium, and rhipidium, and also the bostryx and cincinnus, 
derived from the dichasium, are sufficiently treated. It is only necessary here to 
represent a typical dichasium (Fig. 558) and a cincinnus (Fig. 559). 

2. Ecology. Pollination of Flowers f) (cf. p. 188). — Many 
differences in the structure of flowers and in the arrangement of 
their organs which would otherwise be doubtful are explained when 
they are regarded ecologically. All flowers have t.he function of pro- 
ducing progeny sexually ; the methods leading to this common end are, 
however, very various. In contrast to the Bryophyta and Pteridophy ta 
in which the union of the sexual cells is effected by the aid of Water, 
the Spermatophyta, which do not separate a motile male gamete, and 

20 
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have the egg«eefls permanently enclosed in the tissues of the parent- 
plant, are forced to adopt other methods. Arrangements to convey 
the microspores, enclosing the male sexual cell, to the macrospores, 



Fi«. 552.— Dkigrams of racemose inflorescences. A, Raceme. B, Spike. C, Umbel 
n, Capitulum. E, Panicle. F, Compound umbel. 


enclosed in the macrosporangia and containing the egg-cells, become 
necessary. In the first place the stigma (or micropyle), which is to 
receive the pollen, must be pollinated. 

A large number of Spermatophyta make use of the wind to convey 
the microspores, ie, the pollen, to its destination. Examples are all 
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the Conifers, and also the majority of our native deciduous trees such 
as the Elm, Oak, Beech, Hornbeam, and further our Grasses and 
cereals. Simple as the relations in this case appear to be, various 
necessary preliminaries are required for success- 
fully effecting this method of pollination. 

It is especially necessary that such anemo- 
PHILOUS plants should produce a very large 
quantity of pollen, since naturally only a small 
fraction of what is shed 
will reach its destina- 
tion. Thus at the 
season when our coni- 
ferous woods are in 



Fig. 553. —Spike of Plantago 
lanceolata. (After Du- 

CHABTRB.) 




Fio, 554. — Catkin of Corylus 
americana. (After Duchaetrk. ) 


Fig. 555.— Raceme of Liiuirta 
striata, d, Bracts. (After 
A. F. W. SCHIMPEE.) 


flower, large quantities of pollen fall to the ground, constituting what 
are known as “ sulphur showers.” 

Anemophilous plants exhibit some characters in common, which stand in definite 
relation to wind-pollination and cannot be regarded as merely accidental. The 
MALE INFLORESCENCE has usually the form of a longer or shorter catkin (Fig. 560) 
which bears a large number of microsporophylls ; these are so oriented that after 
the sporangia have opened, the pollen can be readily carried away by the wind. 
Examples are the catkins of the Oak (Fig. 666), Birch (Fig. 660), Alder, Hazel, 
Hornbeam (Fig. 661), and Walnut ; the catkins of the last-named plant (Fig. 658) 
are especially long. The male flowers of the Coniferae (Fig. 625) are similar. The 
mode of attachment of the anthers of Gramineae on long slender filaments has the 
same significance (Fig. 561). The pollen-grains of anemophilous flowers also have 
characteristic features. They are light and smooth, and in some Conifers are even 
provided with two wing-like sacs (Fig. 534 D), which enable them to remain sus- 
pended longer in the air. Some Urticaceae {Pilea^ Urtiea) scatter the pollen on the 
opening of the elastically-stretched wall of the pollen-sac as a light cloud of dust. 
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Tke FEMALE FLOWEES are usually not brightly coloured and do not develop 
nectaries. The stigmas, which catch the pollen, are strongly developed and pro- 
vided with long feathery hairs (Fig. 561), or their form is brush-like, pinnate or 
elongated, and filamentous. In many Gymnosperms {e.g, Taxus) the micropyle 
of the macrosporangium excretes a drop of fluid in which the pollen-grains are 
caught ; on drying up of the drop, the pollen is drawn down on to the tip of the 
nucellus. In other cases the pollen-grains glide down between the carpellary 
scales of the cones till they reach 
the moist micropyles of the ovules 
and adhere to them. 

Lastly, the time of flowering is 
not without importance. The Elm 
flowers in February and March long 
before its lea\es develop, and the 
same holds for the Hazel, Poplar, 
and Alder (Fig. 560). In the Walnut, 

Oak, Boech, and Birch, the flowers 
open when the first leaves are un- ' 
folding, and flowering is over before 
the foliage is fully expanded. Were 
this not so, much of the pollen 
W'^uld be intercepted by the foliage 
leaves, and even more pollen would 




FfO. 656.— Umbel of the Cheny. 
(After Duchartre.) 


Fio. '>57.— Panicle of Yucca filamentosa, 
(After A. F. W. ScHiMPER. Reduced.) 


need to be produced than has to be done to ensure fertilisation. In the Conifers the 
foliage presents less difficulty, but here the female cones are borne at the summit of 
the tree {Abies) or high up {Picea), while the male flowers are developed on lower 
branches. The pollen-grains are shed in warm drj- weather, and carried up in the 
sunshine hy ascending currents of air till they reach their destination on the 
female cones situated high above the male flowers. 

Only a small number of Phanerogams make use of the agency of water for 
effecting their pollination, and are, on that account, termed hydrophilous 
PLANTS. This applies only to submerged water-plants which do not emerge from 
the medium, e.g. Zostera, Sea wrack, Valhsnerm spiralis and Elodea. 

The great majority of Phanerogams are dependent upon animals, 
especially on insects, for the transference of their pollen. Plants 
pollinated by the aid of insects are termed 'ENTomophilous. 
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Since Konrad Sprenoel in his famous work, Das entdeckte 
Geheimnis der Natw im Bauund in der Befruchiu^ig der Blumen, 1793, 
revealed the mutual relations between the forms and colours of flowers 
and the insects that frequent them, no other department of biology 
has been more actively studied than floral ecology. It is the more 
remarkable that no one had put the question whethe. the colours seen 
by our eyes were also perceived by the insects hi the same way. It 
was difficult to think of the display of colour in meadrw or orchard 
otherwise than as an apparatus of attraction for the visiting insects 



Pig. 558 — Oymose inflorescence (dichasmm) of CcrasHum Fia. 559 . — Heloutropium Curassavicum, 
colhri'um. M' , Successive axes, (After Ddcharire.) Cmcmnus. (Alter Engler-PraisTl.) 


seeking the food provided by the nectaries of the flowers, although 
flowers which are not entomophilous may develop bright colours, e,g. 
Con^’ferae, stigmas of Corylus, etc. 

* We owe the opening up of this question to C. Hess (®). He held 
that bees, the most important visitors to flowers, are colour-blind. 
This view has, however, been contiadicted by the investigations of 
Frisch, who has shown that we can at most assume colour-blindness 
for red and green in bees. 

On more accurate investigation of the irritability of bees to various regions of 
the spectrum, Kuhn and Pohl (®) found that the wave-lengths and colours : 1, 
650-500/14^ orange, yellow, and yellowish-green; 2, 610-480/U/4 blue-green; 3, 
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470-400juAt bluifili- violet ; 4, 400 - 313Atjtt ultra-violet were distinguished qualita- 
tively by bees. 

By a series of careful experiments v. Frisch C^) has established extremely 
interesting and intimate connections between bees and their visits to flowers. He 
distinguishes in this respect “searchers ” and “ collectors.” The searchers discover 
new productive sources of nectar by means of the colours which they perceive at a 
considerable distance, and when closer recognise by their scent the most suitable 
flowers. They communicate their discoveries to their companions in the hive by 
means of characteristic signs and return with one or more collectors to thoroughly 



Fig. 560 .— Alnus glutinose. I, Leaf and flowering twig with erect female and pendulous male 
catkins. S, Bract with male flowers. 5, Female catkin. 4, Two female flowers with bract. 
5, Fruiting catkin. 6, Fruit. * (| natural size ; 2-6 magnified.) 

exploit the place. Fx. has carried out a series of careful and critical 

observations on other important visitors to flowers ; according to him (®) the 
Humble Bees {Bohibylius/uliginosus) like the Bees are colour-blind to red and blue- 
green, and react like them to yellow and blue. 

The researches of Knoll on the Humming Bird Hawk Moth are of special 
interest. This is sensitive to contrasts, and in particular, dark is avoided. The 
significance of honey-guides as showing the way to the insect was studied by 
Knoll by means of the marks made by the proboscis of moths on glass plates 
introduced into the flowers. In the attraction of moths it is the sense of sight 
and not of smell that is eflfective. Blue, violet, and purple form one group of per- 
ceptions, and yellowish-red another ; an alteratiop of tone as regards the two is 
possible. 
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An orientetion by sight is also found to hold for the ConTolvulus Hawk Moth 
which flies in the late evening ; it can di^over darkly coloured (purple) flowers 
with certainty when it is so dark that a man at the normal visual distance can no 
longer distinguish them. The scent is in this case also not a means of orientation ; 
it is possible in other cases to obtain results from the scent of flowers. 

It is of interest to find that Knoll discovered that the strong faecal odour 
of the inflorescence of Arum attracted coprop^ilous insects, ebpecially beetles and 
flies, from a distance. The inflorescence constitutes a trap. The epidermis of the 
spa the and spadix bears oily downwardly directed papillae, which are longest in 
region of the constricted neck ; these afford no grip to the insects which slide into 
the lower chamber. On the withering of the papillae the incects are set free on 
the second day covered with pollen » ^ 

from the protogynous flowers (cf. jIL 

While recent investigations 

have enriched and made more WL U 

exact our knowledge on these 

points, the main facts demon- 111 M 

strated by Spkenoel and those 

who followed him a hundred years 

later must not be forgotten. It P 

is a matter of experience that \ I' 

plants which can be grown success- \ 

fully away from their native 

countries may set no seed in the M 

absence of the insect visitors to 

example is afforded by the Vanilla 

Orchid, which, away from its 

native country, Mexico, requires ^ 

to be artificially pollinated.^ Such 

facts are so numerous that no 

doubt can be entertained as to the tyJLB 

adapted ness of flowers to particular 

Usually the position of the ^ » x-m « « x 

^ 1 1 . X 1 1 561. — Anemophilous flower of Festuca elahor. 

nectaries is such that the hairy (After Schbkok.) 

body of the visiting insect must 

carry away pollen from the flower j often the pollen will be deposited on special 
regions of the insect’s body, and, when another flower is visited, will be 
deposited on the stigma. It is of importance that the pollen of such entomo- 
philons plants dififers from that of the anemophilous flowers described above. 
Pollen-grains provided with spiny projections, or with a rough or sticky surface, are 
characteristic of entomophilous plants * the grains may remain united in tetrads 
or in larger masses representing the contents of a whole pollen-sac {Orchis^ Fig. 
861, Asclepias^ Fig. 775). The pollen itself forms a valuable nitrogenous food 
for some insects such as bees ; these form “bee-bioad ” from it. 

An example of a very close relation between floral construction and the body of 
the visiting insect, w'hich was originally described by Kqneab Sprengel, is 
afforded by the pollination of Salvia pratensis by Humble Bees. Fig. 562, 1, 
shows a flower of Salvia with a Humble Bee ou the lower lip in search of nectar. 
The flower has only two stamens, the two halves of each anther being quite 
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dilSfereEtly d®v€l0ped, a»d separated by an elongated connective ; the one half- 
anther is sterile and fbfms a projection in the throat of the corolla-tube, the other 
at the end of the long arm of the connective is fertile and lies beneath the hood 
formed by the upper lip of the corolla. The connective thus forms a lever, with 



Fig. 562 —Pollination of Salvia pratensis. Explanation in the text. (After F, Noll ) 


unequal arms, movable on the summit of the short filament. When the bee in- 
troduces its proboscis, it presses on the short arm of the lever ; the fertile half- 
pnther is thus by the movement of the connective (c) on its place of attachment to 
the filament (/) brought down against the hairy dorsal surface of the insect’s 

body (Fig. 562, 1, 3). On visiting 
an older flower the insect will 
meet the stigma projecting further 
from the upper lip on the elongated 
style (Fig. 562, 2) (cf. p. 570, 
dichogamy). The stigma is then 
in the position corresponding to 
the depfessed half-anthers, and 
will receive wdth certainty the 
pollen deposited from them on the 
back of the bee. 

In addition to the stimulus of 
hunger, plants utilise the repro- 
ductive instinct of insects for 
securing their pollination. In 
the well-known hollow, pear- 
shaped inflorescences of the Fig 
{Ficus carica, Fig. 563) there 
occur, m addition to long-styled 
female flowers that produce seeds, 
similar gall-flowers with short 
styles. In each of the latter a 
is laid by the Gall-wasp {Blastophaga)^ which, while doing this, 
pollinates the fertile flowers with pollen carried from the male-inflorescence 



Fio. 568 —Fums canca. A, Longitudinal section of 
an inflorescence B, Fertile-flower C, Gall flower 
D, Male flower, D, enlarged , D, after Ki-rner , 
jB, C, after Solms-Laubach ) 


(the Caprificus). The large white flow^eis of Yucca are exclusively poll- 
inated by the Yucca moth {Pronuba), Tne moth escapes from the pupa in the 
soil at the time of flowering of Yucca and introduces its eggs into the ovary by 
way of the style ; in doing this it carries pollen ,to the stigma. The larvae of 
the moth consume a proportion of the ovules in the ovary, but without the agency 
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of the moth no seeds will be developed, as is shown by the sterility of the plant 
in cultivation. 

, On the continent of America and in the tropics of the Old World, okkitho- 
PHILY (®) plays an important part in addition to entomophily ; in Europe the 
conditions for the origin of bird-pollinated flowers appear to be wanting. For 
according to O. Porsch it is to the recurring thirst of flower-frec^uenting 
birds in hot countries that the 


appearance of flowers with consider- 
able quantities of nectar of a thin 
consistency is to be ascribed. A 
specially remarkable case of adapt- 
ation of this kind is afforded by 
Strelitzia reginae, which is often 
cultivated in green-houses (Fig. 
564). Its three outer perianth 
segments {t) are of a bright orange 
colour ; the large azure -blue label- 
lum (p) corresponds to one of the 
inner perianth leaves, while the 
other two {p) remain inconspicuous 
and roof over the passage leading 
to the nectary. The stamens (st) 
and the style (g) lie in a groove, 
the margins of which readily 
separate, formed by the labellum, 
while the stigma {q) projects freely. 
The similarly-coloured and showy 
bird {Nectarinia afra) flies first to 
the stigma and touches it, then 
secures pollen from th^ stamens, 
which it will deposit on the stigma 
of the flower next visited. It is 
comprehensible from the researches 
of Hess (p. 565), that many orni- 
thophilous flowers are bright red, 
also sometimes white, dark purple,' 
blue, green, etc. , since the sensitive- 
ness to colours in birds is similar 



to our own. 

Further research is required on 
the question of the pollination of 
flowers by bats and snails. 

It would seem remarkable 


Fig. 564.— OrnithophiloTis flower of Strelitzia I'eginm 
and a cross-section of its large labellum (p); t, 
outer, and p, inner perianth leaves ; g, style and 
stigma ; st, stamens. (From Sohimpeu, Plant Geo- 
graphy.) 


that such manifold and various adaptations for the conveyance 
of pollen should exist while the majority of angiospermic plants 
have hermaphrodite flowers ; it is known, however, that the 
pollination of a flower with its own pollen (autogamy) may 
result in a poorer yield of seed (Kye) or he without result (self- 
sterility in Cwrdamine ffraiensis, Lobelia fulgens, Coryd(dis cava, etc.). 
OrosB-poUination (allogamy) must take place when the pollen can 
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oiilj germinate if the stigma is rubbed, as in the case of Laburnum 
vulgare. The insect visit, which as a rule will bring foreign pollen, 



L 2 . 

Fia, 665. — Protandrous flower of Anthriscus sylvestris. Slightly magnified* 1, In the male, 
in the female condition. (After H. MOller.) 


prepares the conditions for germination and excludes the action of the 
flower^s own pollen. In the Orchids the flower's own pollen has a 
directly injurious influence, and when applied 
to the stigma causes the flower to wither. 

Even when there is no self-sterility there 
are many and various conditions which 
' . render the self-fertilisation of hermaphrodite 

flowers impossible and favour cross-pollination, 

, ; It is obvious that dioecism completely prevents 

; ' " ' self-fertilisation, and that monoecism at least 

5 , / hinders the pollination of the flowers with 

pollen from the same plant. A similar result 
is brought about when the two kinds of 
sexual organs of a hermaphrodite flower 
mature at different times. This very frequent 
; condition is known as DICHOGAMY . There are 

I obviously two possible ^ses of dichogamy. 

The stamens may mature first and the pollen 
be shed before the stigmas of the same flower 

Fia.fi66.-iaflor«s"cenc6‘ot”i>ia«. receptive; such plants are known as 
tago media with protogynous PBOTANDROUS. On the Other hand, the Style 
flowers. The upper, still closed with its Stigma may ripen first, before the 

w s [»"“ » to i» ‘ts pi«»‘ » 

lost their styles, and disclose PROTOGYNOUS.y 
their elongated stamens. (After 

F. Noll.) Protandry is the more frequent form of 

diclmgamy. It occurs in the flowers of the 
Geraniaceae, Campanulaceae, Compositae, Lobeliaceae, Umbelliferae (Fig. 565), 
Geraniaceae, Malvaceae (Fig. 725), etc. The anthers, in this case, open and 
discharge their pollen at a time when the stigmas of the same flowers are still 
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imperfectly devoloped and not ready for pollination. In Salvia also (Fig. 662), 
protandry is the necessary preliminary to the cross-pollination. In the less frequent 
PROTOGYNY the female sexual organs are ready for fertilisation before the pollen of 
the same flowers is ripe, and the stigma is usually pollinated and withered before 
the pollen is shed {ScropJiularia nodosa^ Aristolochia clematiti’if Arum maculatum^ 
HeUel>oru8, Magnolia, Plantago, Fig. 666). 


The effect of heterostyly discovered by Tarwin is similar. 
According to Tischler this condition can be altered b^ the condi- 
tions of nutrition. A good example is afforded by Primula sinensis 
567). Comparison of the flowert. on different individaals shows that 
they differ as regards the position of the stamens and stigma. There 
are long-styled flowers, the stigma standing at the entrance to the 



Fio. 567 — Priindla sinenns: two heterostyled flowers from diflerent plants. L, Long-styled, 
K, short-styled flowers ; G, style ; o, anthers , P, pollen-grams, and N, stigraatic papillae of 
the long-styled form ; p and n, pollen-grains and stiginatic papillae of the short-styled form. 
(P, N, p, n, X 110. After Noll.) 

corolla-tube, while the anthers are placed deep down in the tube ; and 
short-styled flowers, the stigma of which stands at the height of the 
anthers, and the stamens at the height of the stigma of the long-styled 
flower. An insect will naturally only touch organs of corresponding 
height with the same part of its body and thus carry pollen between 
the male and female organs of corresponding height. Thus cross- 
pollination is ensured. The relative sizes of the pollen grains (7i) and 
stigmatic papillae (/?) agree with this cross-pollination. 

The same dimorphic heterostyly is exhibited by Pulmonaria, Eottonia, 
Fagopyrum, Linum, and Menyanthes, There are also flowers with trimorphio 
heterostyly {Ly thrum salicaria, and some species of Oxalis), in which there are 
two circles of stamens and three variations in the height of the stigmas and 
anthers. 

In a great number of flowers self-pollination is made mechanically impossible, 
as their own pollen is prevented by the respective positions of the sexual organs 
from coming in contact with the stigma ^hercogamy). In the Iris, for example, 
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the anthers ure sheltered under the branched petaloid style. The pollinia of 
Orchis are retained in position above the stigma ; in Asclepias the five pollinia 
are attached in pairs to swellings of the style by adhesive discs (cf. Fig. 775). 

Bometimes hercogamy and dichogamy occur together. The flowers of 
Arhtolochia clemaiitis (Fig. 568) are protogynous. The conveyance of pollen 
from the older to the younger flowers is effected by small insects. The flowers at 
first stand upright with a widely-opened mouth (Fig. 568 /), and in this condition 
the insects can easily push past the downwardly- directed hairs which clothe the 
tubular portion of the corolla and reach the dilated portion below. Their exit 
is, however, prevented by the hairs until the stigma has withered and the anthers 



Fig. 568. — Flowers of Anstolochia dematihs cut 
through longitudinally J, Y oung flower m which 


have shed their pollen. When this 
has taken place (Fig. 568 77), the 
hairs dry up, and the insects covered 
with pollen can make their way out 
and convey the pollen to the receptive 
stigmas of younger flowers. 

All these varied and often highly 
specialised arrangements to ensure 
crossing indicate a tendency to favour 
the union of sexual cells which differ 
in their hereditary characters more 
widely from one another than would 
bo the case if derived from the same 
flower. The progeny from allogamous 
fertilisation tend to be stronger than 
from autogamous fertilisation. 

In certain plants, in addition to 
the large chasmogamous flowers, 
pollinated by wind or insects, small 
inconspicuous flowers occur which 
never open and only serve for self- 
fertilisation ; these cleistogamous 
flowers afford a further means of 


the htigma (A) is receptive and the stamens {S) 
have not* yet opened. II, Older flower vilh the 
stamens opened, the stigma withered, and ihe 
hairs on the corolla dried up (x 2 After 
F. Noll.) 


propagating the plant, while the plants 
have the opportunity of occasional 
cross-pollination owing to the presence 
of the large chasmogamous flouers. 
Cleistogamy is of frequent or regular 


occurrence in species of Impatiens^ Vtola, Lamium, and Stellaria, in Specularia 


perfohatay Juncus hufonius, etc. Polycarpon tetraphyllum has only cleistogamous 


flowers. 


Development of the Sexual Generation in the Phanerog-ams 

A. In the Gymnosperms a prothallium consisting of a few cells 
is formed on the germination of the microspore. This lies within the 
large cell, which will later give rise to the pollen-tube, closely 
applied to the cell-wall ; the nucleus of this cell is marked k in Fig. 
569. The first-formed cell (p) corresponds to the vegetative cells of 
the prothallium. The spermatogenous 'cell (sp\ which is cut off 
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last, divides later into the generative cell or antheridium (Fig. 

By m), and a sterile sister -cell (s) adjoining the other prothallial 
cells. It is by the breaking down or the separation 
of the sterile sister-cell, which is termed a dislocator 
cell by Goebel, that the antheridial cell becomes free 
to pass into the pollen tube. Theie, or before its 
separation, it divides into two daughter-cells ; these 
are the sperm cells or male sexual cells. -PoUen grain 

of Ginkgo hiloba still 



wit iia the mi^T^- 
sporangmm (Set 
text ) ( X 300 After 
Strasburger ) 


(a) Cyeadeae 

In the Cyeadeae and in Ginkgo these male-coils still 
have the form of sperm atozoids, aiid thus connect directly with the 
heterosporous Archegoniatae. Their mode of development is shown 



Fig 570 —Formation of spermatozouis in Zamm floridana A, Mature pollen grain (x 800); 
B, C, D, Stages in the development of the antheridium (J5, C x 400 , D x 200) , fc, nucleus of 
the pollen tube , sp, sperinatogenous cell , p, persisting vegetative iprothalial cell growing 
into the sterile sister cell (^)) of the antheridium (m) , e, exine , U, blepharoplasts which in D 
are composed of small granules, in the course of forming the cilia Starch grains are present in 
the pollen tube, and in 6 they are appearing in the vegetative cell and the sister cell, both of 
which in D are packed with starch In D the two spermatozoids (sp) derived from the 
antheridium are seen divided fiom one another by a wall (After H J Webber ) 

for Zarrna in Fig 570. The description of the figure deals with the 
details. As is further shown in Fig. 571 (a) the two spermatozoids 
remain for a time back to back attached to the sister- cell of the 
antheridium ; after their separation (6) they round ofiT, the anterior end 
being provided with a spirally-arranged crown- of cilia by means of 
which they are capable of independent ihovement (Fig. 572). 
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Th« female ^eones of Zamia 
hexagonal, shield-shaped, terminal 


bear numerous sporophylls, the 
expansions of which fit closely 
together. Each sporophyll bears 
a pair of macrosporangia. The 
macrosporangium consists of the 
nucellus and an integument. 
The micropyle forms an open 
canal above the tip of the 
nucellus. At the period during 
which the male-cones are shed- 
ding their pollen, the macro- 
sporophylls become slightly sepa- 
rated from one another so that 

Fig. 571.— Upper end of the pollen-tube of Zamia , , • j n 

fioHMrui, showing the vegetative prothaiiial the wmd-borne pollen-grains can 
cell (p), the sterile sister-cell (s), and the two readily enter. A mOre OF IcSS CX- 



tensive cavity (pollen-chamber, 
Fig. 573) has by this time been 
at the apex of the 


spermatozoids. a, Before movement of the 
spermatozoids has commenced ; 5, after the 
beginning of ciliary motion ; the prothaiiial cells 
are broken down and the separation of the two formed 

m X nucellus, while the disintegrated 

cells, together perhaps with fluid 
excBeted from the surrounding cells of the nucellus, have given rise 
to a sticky mass which fills the micropylar canal and forms a drop at 
its entrance. The pollen-grains reach this drop, and, with the gradual 



Fio, 672.— Zamia ^oridayia. Mature, free- 
swimming s^ermatozoid. (xl50. After 
H. J. Webber.) 



Pig. 573. — Longitudinal section of 
a young macrosporangium of 
Ginkgo hiloha. m, Micropyle ; i, 
integument; p, pollen-chamber; 
e, embryo-sac ; w, outgrowth of 
sporophyll. (x 35. After 
Coui.TER and Chamberlain.) 


drying up of the fluid, are drawn through the micropylar canal into 
the pollen-chamher. 

During the development of the pollen-tuhe and . the formation 
of the motile spermatozoids (Pigs. 570, 571), the embryo-sac, filled 
with the prothaiiial tissue, is increasing ii> size within the nucellus. 
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As in the Coniferae (Fig. 580), the embryo-sac arises by the tetrad 



Fig. 674.— DiooTO edide. Upper portion of the nuceUus at the period of fertilisation. The i)ollen- 
tubes have grown down from the pollen-chamber through the nucellus after becoming 
attached by lateral outgrowths. They have rtached the archegonial chamber and two of 
them have already liberated their contents. Two large archegonia with projecting neck-cells 
are present. (After Chamberlain.) 

division of an embryo-sac mother-cell which usually crushes the 
other sporogenous cells, as in the case of the macrosporangium of 
Selagindla. Of its four daughter -cells only one persists as the 
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embryo-sac, Th 0 > tissue of the upper portion of the nucellus dis- 
appears and the embryo-sac thus approaches the base of the pollen- 
chamber. At the apex of the embryo -sac are found the large 
archegonia, usually four in number, and separated from one another 
by some layers of cells. Each archegonium has a neck, and ultimately 
cuts off a ventral canal-cell The archegonia are situated at the base of 
a depression in the prothallium, the archegonial chamber (Fig. 574), 
which in Dioon is about 1 mm. in depth and 2 mm. across. The pollen- 
tubes grow into this depression and, perhaps with the co-operation of 



Pio. 675. — Zarma, flondana. An ovum im- 
mediately after the fus on of the nucleus 
of a spermato/oid with the female 
nucleus has taken place. The ciliary 
band of the spermatozoid remamb in 
the upper portion of the protoplasm 
of the ovum. A second spermatozoid 
has attempted to enter the ovum, 
(x 18. After H. J. Webber.) 



Fig. 57»5 —Two young pro-embryos 
of Dioon edule showing their 
relation to the archegonial 
chamber. S, suspensor ; e, em- 
bryo. (After Chamberlain.) 


the prothallial and dislocator cells, liberate their spermatozoids together 
with a drop of watery fluid in which they swim. The spermatozoids 
require to narrow considerably in order to pass through the space be- 
tween the neck-cells. The spermatozoid strips off the ciliated band on 
entering the protoplasm of the egg, and its nucleus fuses with that of 
the latter. The nucleus of the fertilised ovum (Fig. 575) soon divides, 
and the daughter-nuclei continue to divide rapidly, until after the 
eighth division there are about 256 free nuclei within the cell. These 
are crowded towards the lower end of the fertilised egg, where cell- 
walls commence to form between them. 

The so-called pro-embryo is thus formed (Fig. 576), at the 
growing end of which the embryo develops from relatively few cells. 
The cells farther back elongate greatly and ^s a suspensor carry the 
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embryo into the prothaiius. This in Spermatophytes is termed the 

ENDOSPERM and serves as a nutritive tissue foi the growing embryo. 

The latter ultimately develops, at the end 

directed into the prothaiius, two large * 

COTYLEDONS between which is the rudi /jr V 

ment of the apical bud or PLUMULE The { i . 

region of the stem below the cotyledons is ^ ^ ^ 

termed the hypocotyl , it passes gradually / ^ t)" r / \\ 

into the main root or radicle, which is 

always directed towards the mi^iopyle. ^7 / 


(b) Coniferae (^2) 

The development of the miciospores of 

the Coniferae when they germinate differs fig 577 —Pollen gram of Anxumrxa, 

from the process described above The 

^ r 1 1 prothaiius (pc aJiG the anther 

prothallial cells, the number of which in idium (generative cell, sp) m pro 

the ancient genus Aiaucnna (Fig. 577) cess of division , /c, nucleus of the 

1 xu ry £ pollen -tube (Alter L Buelin 

is larger than in the other Coniferae ^ eie ) 

and the Cycadeae, soon collapse (Fig 

57s A, B\ and the male cells never have the form of spermatozoids. 
The di\ision of the spermatogenous cell produces in Araucarta the 



Fia 578 — De\elopment of tli pollen tube A, h, Pinus lancio (x 800 After Coulteb and 
Chamberla-in) C, Picea excelsn (x 250 After Miyak ) p, Remains of the prothallial cells , 
sp, spermatogenous cell , m antheridium (generative otll) , s, its sterile sister cell , ff, sperm- 
nuclei of unequal size m a common protoplasmic body , k, pollen-tube nucleus 


sterile cell (Goebel’s dislocator cell) and the antheridial cell which is 
set free by the breaking down of the former. It gives rise to two 
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Sperm-nuclei which are at first of equal size and enclosed in a common 
protoplasmic mass ; it appears, however, that one of them gradually 
diminishes in size and disappears. This has become the rule in the 
Taxaceae. As Fig. 579 shows, Torreya iaxifoliay one of this group from 
North America, contains in its pollen-tube besides the tube nucleus (^;) 



Fig. 579.— Tomi/o taxtfolia Longitadinal sect n of a fern tie prothallus with a large egg-cell and 
its nucleus (on), and the small Tentral canil cell {oi) Ihe end of a pollen-tube has entered 
above and contains the nucleus of the i ollen tube (k) that of the sterile sister-cell (s) and 
two spena-cells (spi, ^.^ 2 ) of which only the larger is functional (After Coulter and 
Land ) 

and the sterile sister-cell ( 5 ), a largp functional sperm-nucleus 
along with an infertile sperm-nucleus (sp^) less than half its size ; each 
of these has its own protoplasmic investment. The diffeience m size 
IS still more striking m Taxus. While all the Ciipi essineae have two 
equal sperm-cells, the Abietmeae, like the Araucaneae and Taxaceae, 
have two unequal sperm-nuclei in a common protoplasmic mass (Fig. 
578). Only the larger, which is nearer the tip of the pollen-tube, is 
fertile. 
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As a rule the macEosporophylls bear two macrosporangia* The 
single mother-cell undergoes a tetrad division (Fig. 580), and of the 
four resulting cells only one develops into an embryc sac (macrospore). 
This, as it increases in size, first crushes its sister-cells and later the 
whole sporogenous complex of cells. Meanwhile, by the repeated 
division of the nucleus and protoplasm, the macrospore becomes filled 
with the tissue of the prothallium (Fig. 581). The archegonia are 
formed at the apex of the prothallium ; each consists of a large ovum 
and a short neck. As in the Pteridophytes, a small ventral -canal-cell 
is cut off from the egg-cell shortly before fertilisation (Fig. 582). 

The process of fertilisation may be illustrated by ^orreya taxifolioA 
The tip of the pollen-tube after 
breaking down the overlying wall 
enters the egg-cell and the fertile 
sperm-nucleus becomes applied to 
the nucleus of the egg, while the 
protoplasm of the sperm-cell still 
surrounds the ,two nuclei. The rest 
of the contents of the pollen- tube, 
as represented in Fig. 579, become 
compressed in the upper portion of 
the egg-cell. A later stage of the 
fusion of the two sexual nuclei is 
shown for Picea excelsa in Fig. 584 



Fig. bSO. —Tamshaccata. Lonffitudinal section 
till ough the sporogenous tissue, showing an 
embryo-sac mother-cell which has under- 
gone the tetrad division ; three of the facul- 
tatiie macrospores are degenerating, while 
the fourth is undergoing further develop- 
ment. (X 250. After Stbasbgbger.) 


In some cases (perhaps indeed in all 
Cycadeae and Coniferae) the union of the 
nuclei is far more complicated than has 
been hitherto assumed to be the case. 

Thus in Abies halsameay as described by 
Hutchinson, each of the two nuclei after 
they have joined undergoes a division, in which the haploid number of chromosomes 
can be recognised. The chromosomes become associated in pairs, this corresponding 
to the true fusion, and present an appearance similar to that seen in the diakinesis 
stage of the heterotypic division. By a transverse division of each pair and a 
separation of the two longitudinal halves, the requisite diploid number is estab- 
lished. According to Chamberlain the Cycad Stangeria follows the same scheme. 

The development of the embryo from the fertilised ovum presents differences in 
the several genera, and the following description applies to the species of Finns 
(Fig. 584). 

By two successive divisions of the nucleus four nuclei are formed which pass to 
the base of the egg-cell, where they arrange themselves in one plane and undergo 
a further division {G). Cell- walls are formed between the eight nuclei to give rise 
to an eight-celled pro-embryo. The cells form two tiers, those of the upper tier 
being in open communication with the cavity of the ovum. The four upper cells 
then undergo another division {F), and this is followed by a similar division of the 
four lower cells {G), The pro-embryo thus consists of four tiers, each containing 
four cells, the cells of the upper tier being continuous with the remaining portion 
pi the ovum. In the further development of the three lower tiers, the cells of the 
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Upper tier, termed rosette (Fig. 585 r), become separated from the egg-cell by a 
thickened basal W|ill (Fig. 585 p). The middle tier elongates to form the suspensor 
(Fig. 584 /, «), pushing the terminal tier, from which the embryo wnll arise, into 
the tissue of the prothallium or endosperm ; the cells of the latter are filled with 
nutritive reserve-material. 

According to recent investigations by Buchholz the suspensor-cells bearing the 
potential embryos always separate from one another in Pinus (Fig. 685), so that 
every fertilised archegonium gives rise to four embryos. Since several archegonia 
are, as a rule, fertilised, the result is a well-maiked polyembryony. The suspensor- 
cells do not undergo any transverse divisions ; the uppermost cells of the embryos 



Fig. 581. — Median longitudinal section of an oAule of JVm exceha at the period of fertilisation. 
e, Embryo-sac filled with the prothalliuui , a, archegonium showing \entral (a) and neck portion 
(c) ; o, egg-cell ; 71 , nu>..eus of egg-cell, n'’, nucellus, p, pollen-grams; i, pollen -tube , 
integument; s, seed-wing, (x After Si hasbueger.) 

develop as embryonic tubes and contribute to the elongation initiated by the 
suspensor. The embryo which has thus penetrated furthest into the nutrient 
prothallial tissue is the successful one in this competition and remains as the 
single embryo of the seed. 

The splitting of the embryos takes place at about the same period of develop- 
ment in Pinus and Cedrus, wlnle it occurs somewhat later in Tsuga. In Abies, 
Picea^ Larixy and Pseudotsvga no splitting takes place, and a single embryo is pro- 
duced from each fertilised aichegonium. This then has the segmentation already 
described for the Cycadeae, but the number of cotyledons in the Coniferae, 
and especially in the Abietineae, is frequently greater than two. 
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(e) Gnetineae 

The last Order of Gymuosperms, the Gnetineae, exhibit a peculiar and 



Fio 582 Longitudinal section of the apical portion of an embryo-sac of Fieea excelsa showing two 
archegonia ; hkz, vemral-canal-cell ; on, nucleus of egg-cell; o, vacuoles containing albuminous 
material, (x 80 After Strasbtiroer.) 

isolated course of development. The microspores in their development and 
germination show no essential differences from 
those of other Gyninosperms ; the separation 
of the sperm - cells is, however, less clear 
and sometimes wanting (as has been shown 
above for the Cupressiiieae), in that two similar 
nuclei lie in a common protoplasmic investment. 

The macrospores show more marked peculiarities. 

The macrospores of Ephedra and Welwitschia 
have well-developed prothallia. Ephedra forms 
archegonia which on the whole resemble those 
of the Coniferae. Wclwiischia has elongated 
cells with 2-5 nuclei which grow from the 
summit of the prothallus into the tissue of 
the nucellus towards the eniering pollen-tubes. 

Their significance as archegonia is rendered 
more probable by the venter-like bas^ enlarge Fertilisation in Terreya feurf- 

ment. In Gnetum (Fig. 586) no prothallium is foUa. (After Coulter and Land). 

formed, but the embryo-sac becomes filled with Description in text, 

protoplasm in which are numerous nuclei. Each . , , 

of the two sperm-nuclei from the pollen-tube fuses with a female nucleus, and 
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endosperm-formation then begins. The entrance of both the male nuclei here 
must be considered in relation with the “double fertilisation” in Angiosperms. 



G 


H 


I 







Fig. 584.— a B, IHcea excdsa{x 73, after Jv. Miyake). C-7, Pinus laricio (C-G x circa 200, after 
N. 1. Kildahl H, I X 104, after Coultek and Chamberlain). Description in the text: on, 
nucleus of ovum ; sp^, spem iiuclei : s, suspensor. 

Of ail the young embryos resulting from the penetration of a number of pollen- 
tubes to the embryo-sac only one continues its development. 

B. Angiosperms 

(a) The microstores of Angiosperms before they are shed from the 
pollen-sac form a generative cell (antheridium) (Fig. 587 A, m) which 
is clearly delimited from the large pollen-tube cell, but is not enclosed 
by h cell-wall. It becomes separated frhm the wall of the pollen- 
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grain, and at the time- tne pollen is shed appeal's as a spindle-shaped 
structure in the centre of the microspore beside the vegetative nucleus 
(k),^ When the pollen-grain germinates on the stigma it passes into 

the pollen-tube, and its nucleus sooner or 



later divides into two sperm-nuclei (g) 
which lie free in the protoplasm within 
the pollen-tube without being enclosed in 
a common mass of protoplasm. They 
are of an elongated oval o. ellipsofdal 
shape and p'^ss one after another down 
the pollen-tube. The nucleus of the 
pollen-tube (^) is usually visible in the 
neighbourhood of the spenii-nuclei. The 
absence of the small prothallial cells, and 
of a sterile sister-cell of the antheridium, 
as well as the absence of a cell-wall from 
the antheridium, and lastly the presence 
of naked sperm-nuclei instead of sperm- 
cells in the pollen-tube, are points in which 
the Angiospernis differ from Gy mno- 
sperms. The appearance of two sperm- 
cells, which was first observed by Herrig 



Fio. 585. -Further developed embryo of 
Pinvs Banksiana. *, Suspenbor ; f, 
primal y embryonic tubes , r, rosette , 
basal wall (x 80, after J. T. 
Buchholz ) 


Fig 586. —Apex of the embryo sac of Gnetum 
Eumphianum shortly before the develop- 
ment of the female - cells, wk, Female- 
nuclei ; mfc, male-nuclei ; PK, pollen-tuhe- 
nucieus ; ps, pollen-tube. 


in artificial germinations of pollen-grains of Monocotyledons, has 
since been shown by Wyllie to occur on normal germination 
of the pollen of Fallisneria s^irahs, and by Finn to occur in 
Asclepias cornuti and two species of Fincetoxtcum, It is thus more 

2P2 
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wide-spread both among Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons than had 
been thought. The fact that according to Euhland and Wetzel 
chloroplasts are present in the sperm- cells has impoiUnt bearings^ on 
some genetic problems 

{b) Macrospores — The characteristic differences which the 

Angiosperms show from the general course of development of the 



Fig 587 — Pollen gram of Lilivm Martagon and its germination h, Vegetative nucleus of the 
pollen gram , m, anthendiuui , g, sperm im^if^i 400 After Istrasburgfr ) 

MACROSPORAN(:riUM in the Gymnosperms commence with the cell- 
divisions in the single, functional, macrospoi e-mother cell resulting 
from the tetrad division CFig. 588, ] 5). The ‘‘primary nucleus of 
the embryo sac ” divides and the daughter nuclei separate from one 
another. They divide twice in succession, so that eight nuclei are 
present After this, cell -formation commences around these nuclei 
(Fig 588, 6-8). Both at the upper or micropylar end of the embryo- 
sac and at the lower end three naked cells 'are thus formed. The two 
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remaining “ polar nuclei ” move towards one another in the middle 
of the embryO'Sac, and fuse to form the “secondary nucleus of 
the embryo-sac.’' The three cells at the lower end are called the 
ANTIPODAL CELLS j they correspond to the vegetative prothallial cells, 
which in the Gymnosperms. including Gnetum, fill the cavity of the 
macrospore. 

The three cells at the micropylar end constitute the “EGG 



Fio, 588,— Development of the embryo-sac in Foligonum divaricatum. m, Mother-cell of the 
embryo-sac ; emh, embryo-sac ; st, sterile sister-cells ; e, egg-cell ; s, synergidae ; p, polar 
nuclei ; a, antipodal cells ; k, secondarj’^ nucleus of the embryo-sac : tha, chalaza ; mi, micro- 
pyle ; ai, ii, outer and inner integuments ; fun, funiculus. (1-7, x 320 ; 8, x 135. After 
Stbasburger.) 


apparatus” (Fig. 590). Two of them are similar and are termed 
the synergidae, while the third, which projects farther into the 
cavity, is the EGG -CELL or ovum itself. The synergidae assist in the 
passage of the contents of the pollen- tube into the embryo -sac. 
Here also the process of reduction has gone as far as possible; in 
place of the more or less numerous archegonia of the gymnospermous 
macrospore only a single egg-cell is present. The synergidae may 
either be regarded as archegonia which have become sterile or, with 
Treub and PoRSCH, as neck-cells of an archegonium transformed 
to the egg-apparatus (Fig. 590). 
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Til© type of eihbryo-aac development described above may be regarded as 
Oormol for the Angicsperms and be termed with Goebel the eight-nucleus 
type. Many plants, however, exhibit other developments of their macrospores. 
These liave been summarised and discussed by Rutgers. 

OoEBEL regards the various other types of development and the resulting types 
of embryo-sac as variants of the eight-nucleus type. In Lilium the division 



Fio. 689. — Ovary of Polygonum Coniol- 
vulus with an atropous ovule. (Dia- 
grammatic.) fs, Stalk -like base of 
ovary ;/w, funiculua ; cha, chala/a ; nu, 
nucellus ; vii, raicropyle ; ii, inner, le, 
outer integument ; e, embryo-sae ; el, 
nucleus of embryo-sac ; ev, egg appar- 
atus ; an, antipodal cells ; g, style ; n, 
stigma ; p, pollen-grains ; p*!, pollen- 
tube. (X 48. After ScHENCK.) 


of the macrospore-mother-cell is omitted, 
so that it becomes converted directly 
into the embryo-sac, in which the re- 
duction-division takes place ; this is 
termed by Goebel a coeno-macrospore, 
corresponding to the four possible 
macrospores. Eight nuclei may be 
formed in this embryo-sac {Lihum)^ or 
the process may go further and there 
may be sixteen nuclei as in Peperomiay 
the Penaeaceae, Evphorhm procera^ etc. 
Variants leading to a diminution in the 
number of nuclei are more common. 
Thus Pedilanthus has five nuclei ; four 
nuclei are present in the embryo-sacs 
of Oenothera and Codiaeum after a 
normal tetrad division of the mother- 
cell, in Cypr%2^edium after a single 
division, and in Helosis without 



Fig. 590 — Funkia ovata Apex of nucellus, 
showing part of embryo-sac and egg- 
apparatus before fertilisation , o, egg-cell ; 
6, synergidae. (x 390. After Stras- 

BURGER.) 


precedent division of the mother-cell. These four nuclei may give rise to the 
ovum, one synergida and polar nuclei ; or, as in the embryo-sac of Plumbagella, 
which arises without division of the mother-cell, to the egg-cell, polar nuclei, and 
one antipodal cell. As a rule the micropylar end ol the embryo-sac, as the more 
important, shows less reduction than the chalazal end. No explanation can be 
suggested for the reduced development in these cases. In the Podostemaceae, 
which, so far as an embryo-sac can be recognised in them, have the four-nucleus 
type, this may perhaps be explained by their peculiar conditions of life ; these 
plants grow in rapidly flowing streams of tropical mountains, and only a short, 
dry period is available for pollination and the development of the fruit. It 
appears impossible to draw any conclusions as to the systematic position of 
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plants from the type ot construction of their embryo-sacs (see further 
SCITNAKF 1®“). 


The microspores, which cannot reach the macrospore directly, 
germinate on the stigma (Fig. 589). Tlie pollen-tube penetrates for 
the length of the style, and as a rule the tip enters the micropyle 
of an ovule and so reaches the apex of the nucellus. This most usual 
course of the pollen tube is termed porogamy, but many cases of 
departure from it have become j j 

known of recent years. I 


Tkeub first showed in Casuarina 
that the pollen- tube entered the ovule 
by way of the chalaza, and thus reached 
the peculiar sporogenoiis tissue, \’ihich 



Fig, 591. — Longitudinal section of an ovary of 
Juglans regia to sboAv the chalazogamy. 
Pollen-tube ; e, embryo-sac ; cha, chalaza. 
(Somewhat diagrammatic, x 6.) 




Fig. 592. — J, Embryo-sac of Helianthus 
ntuiuus (after Nawaschin). B, The male 
nuclei more highly magnified, ps, Pollen - 
tube ; Sj, synergidae ; spi, male 
nuclei; ov, egg-cf]l; ek, nucleus of em- 
bryo-sac ; a, antipodal cells. 


in this case develops a number cf inacrospores, or embryo-sacs. Chalazogamy, 
as this mode of fertilisation is termed in contrast to porogamy, has since been 
shown to occur in a large number of forms. These belong to the Casuarinaceae, 
Juglandaceae, Betulaceae, Ulmaceae, Celtoideae, Urticaceae, Cannabinaceae, and 
Euphorbiaceae, which all have the common character of the pollen-tube growing 
within the tissues, and avoiding entrance by the micropyle. This in some cases 
(Urticaceae) becomes closed ur, as in the Euphorbiaceae, is covered by the obturator. 
The pollen-tube makes its way to the embry6-sac sometimes from the clialazal end 
(Fig 591) and sometimes from the side of the ovule, penetrating the tissues that 
lie between it and the egg apparatus. Since, according to the opinion of many 
authors, the families mentioned above stand at the lower end of the series of 
Dicotyledons where a connection with the Gymnosperms might be looked for, 
this type of fertilisation may be regardet^ as departing from the behaviour of the 
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more numerous porogamic Angiosperms and approximating to the original 
relations in Gymnosperms. In the latter the whole overlying tissue of the 
nucellus has to be penetrated by the pollen-tube to reach the embryo-sac (Fig. 
581, cf. also p. 619). Nawaschin further shows that there are also indications 
in the development of the contents of the pollen-tube that these forms are at a 
lower stage than the majority of Angiosperms. In Juglans the two male nuclei 
remain enclosed by a common protoplasmic mass which even enters the embryo- 
sac ; it then gradually disappears and the naked nuclei emerge and fulfil their 
respective functions. Probably, however, the above named families are reduced 
rather than constituting, as these investigators assume, an ascending series. 
The phenomena are consistent wdth both views. 

When the pollen-tube, containing the two sperm-nuclei, has reached 
the embryo-sac, its contents escape and pass by way of one of the 
synergidae to the ovum ; this synergida dies. One of the two 
male nuclei fuses with the nucleus of the ovum, which then becomes 
surrounded by a cellulose wall. The second male nucleus passes the 
ovum and unites with the large secondary nucleus of the embryo-sac 
to form the definitive nucleus of the embryo-sac or the endosperm 
NUCLEUS (Fig. 592). Both the male nuclei are often spirally curved 
like a corkscrew, and Nawaschin, who first demonstrated the 
behaviour of the second male nucleus, compares them to the sperma- 
tozoids of the Pteridophyta. The further development usually 
commences by the division of the endosperm nucleus (^®). If each 
nuclear division is followed by a cell-wall the process may be termed 
a cellular endosperm-formation : this is found in many Cornpositae, 
Solanaceae, Primulaceae, Aj^onogeton, Potamogeton^ etc. (Fig. 593). 
If on the other hand a large number of nuclei lying in the layer of 
protoplasm lining the walls are first formed, and then cell-walls are 
simultaneously produced, the endosperm-formation may be termed 
nuclear (Fig. 594). Only when the endosperm has developed does 
the further formation of the embryo in the way first described by 
Hanstein take place (Figs. 595, 596). 

The distinctive feature of the development of the endosperm in 
Angiosperms from the prothallus of Gymnosperms lies in the 
interruption which occurs in the process in the case of the endosperm. 
In the embryo-sac, when ready for fertilisation, only an indication of 
the prothallus exists in the vegetative, antipodal cells. The true 
formation of the endosperm is dependent on the further development 
of tlie embryo sac, and waste of material is thus guarded against. 
The starting-point of this endosperm-formation is given by the 
secondary nucleus of the embryo-sac, which needs to be stimulated 
by fusion with the second njale nucleus to form the endosperm 
nucleus, before it enters on active division (cf. Gnetaceae). 

From the fertilised ovum, enclosed within its cell-wall, a pro- 
EMBRYO consisting of a row of cells is first developed ; the end cell 
of this row gives rise to the greater part of the EMBRYO. The 
rest of the pro-embryo forms the suspensor. Between the embryo 
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and suspensor is a oeli known as the HYPOPHYSIS (Fig. 595), which 
takes a small part in the formation of the lower end of the embryo. 
The segmentation of the embryo presents diifeiences according to 
whether the plant belongs to the Monocotyledons or Dicotyledons. 
In the latter, tv^o cotyledons are formed at the end of the 

GROWING EMBRYO (Fig. 595 D), AND THE GROWING POINT OF THE 
SHOOT ORIGINATES AT THE BASE OF THE DEPRESSION BETWEEN 

THEM. Monocotyledons, on the other hand, have a single 
LARGE terminal COTYLEDON, THE GRO\/ING POINl BEING SITUATED 
LATERALLY (Fig 596). In both cases "^he root is formed from the 
end of the embryo whicn is directed towaras the micropyle; its 
limits can be readily traced m older embryos. 



Pig 5Q3 — CelluUr forma 
tion of the end sperm m 
A q jeratwii mcxicanum 
(After O Daiilorfin ) 



Fig 594 —Nuclear foimation of the endosperm of Reseda 
od rata (After B Sirasburger ) 


Aftei fertilisation a considerable accumulation of reserve materials is necessary 
in the embryo sac both for the development of the embryo and for its future 
use It IS thus of importance that a means of transfer of these materials 
should exist In the simplest '^ases the endosperm simply enlarges, crushing the 
surrounding tissues of the nucellus , often the antipodal cells, which are the 
struQtures which ho nearest to the chalaza, are entrusted with the function of 
nourishing the embryo sac They then inciease in number and sometimes undergo 
considerable further development Other portions of the embryo sac may grow 
out as loug haustoria whuh sometimes emerge from the micropyle and some- 
times penetrate the tissue beneath the chalaza In some cases, especially in 
insectivorous and semi parasitic plants, a special store ot reserve-material is laid up 
in this position for transference to the macrospore (Fig 597) 

In some cases plants have more or less completely lost the 
capacity for sexual reproduction, which has been replaced by other 
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moAm of rep:<^ction that can often be distinguished only by 
careful investigation. Thus in some plants, e.g, Alchemilla, Thalictrum^ 
Ihromtcum, some Urticaceae, etc., no reduction-division takes place in 
the development of the embryo-sac. The “ egg-cells ” are thus not 
eapable of being fertilised; they are not normal sexual cells but 
possess the character of vegetative cells. Such diploid “egg-cells” 
are able to develop without a precedent nuclear fusion, and in connec- 
tion with this (or as its cause ?) the pollen is usually sterile. In order 
to maintain agreement with zoological terminology, this phenomenon, 
i.e. the further development of an egg-cell without fertilisation, may 
he termed parthenogenesis. 

Since in the above cases the egg-cell was diploid, the phenomenon. 



of Alisma Plantngo. c, 

Fio. 695. — Stages in the development of the embryo of Gapi>ellfi btirsa Cotyledon ; v, growing 
pastoris (A-D). K, Hypophysis ; et, suspensor * c ootyledous , p, point. (After Hanstein, 
plumule. (After Hanstein, magnified.) magnified.) 

may be spoken of as “ somatic parthenogenesis." Generative partheno- 
genesis, i.e. the further development of true haploid egg-cells "without 
fertilisation, is not known among Sperm atophyta. 

Apogamy is to be distinguished from parthenogenesis. The 
development of haploid cells of the embryo- sac, such as the synergidae 
or the antipodal cells, to produce an embryo would be termed 
“generative apogamy.” The development of embryos from diploid 
cells of the nuceilus, as in Funkia (Fig. 598), dims avrantium, etc., 
or the experimentally induced adventitious embryos of Haberlandt 
(17a) would be “somatic apogamy.” Possibly in this case the term 
“ nucellar embryony ” would be preferable. 

Lastly, by “ apospory ” is to be understood the origin of gameto- 
phytes from tissue of the sporophyte without the presence of spores. 
Such a case of apospory is clearly shown in Fig. 599. A large vege- 
tative cell, outside the nuceilus, though close to it, crushes the 
macrospore-raother-cell which has already divided into four and en- 
larges greatly, behaving like an embryo-sac. This “ egg-cell ” is natur- 
ally diploid and forms an embryo without being fertilised. 
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According to the investigations of OsrBNFBM) and Rosebbbrg, the genns 
KxeraiAum is of special interest, since the formation of the embryo within the 
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FiO." 597. — Haustona of the embryo-sac of Melampyrum nemoromm (after Balicka-Iwanowska). 
6, iXaustona of the '^halazal end ; c, nutritive tissue ; d, branch of the vascular bundle ; e, 
fumcle ; /, embryo ; g, the suspensor ; a, a„ a,„ haustorial tubes arising early from the micro* 
pylar end, spreading widely in the fumcle pnd sometimes penetrating the epidermis ; h, the 
base of a^ftachment of these ; cross- walls in the tubes. 

ovule may commence in very various ways. In most cases a tetrad formation 
accompanied by a reduction-divismn takes place, but only some of these ovules are 
found to have a normal embryo-sac capable of fertilisation ; as a rule this is dis- 
placed by a vegetative cell which develops into an embryo-sac aposporously 
(Fig. 609). In exceptional cases embryo-sacs wdlh i>arthenogenetic egg-cells are 
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The Seed 

The entire structure developed from the ovule after fertilisation 
is termed the seed. Every seed consists of the more or less advanced 
embryo developed from the fertilised ovum, the endosperm surround- 
ing the embryo, and the protective seed-coat. The seed-coat is 
always derived from the integument or integuments ; their cells, by the 
thickening, suberisation, and lignification of the walls, give rise to an 
effective organ of protection against drying and injury for the dormant 
young plant within. A special development of the epidermis of the 
seed into mucilage-cells is of frequent occurrence (Quince, Linum, 



Fig. 698.— Vegetative formation of embryos in Funkia ovata. n, NucelJiis with cells in process 
of forming the rudiments (ae) of the adventitious embryos ; S, synergidae ; E, egg-cells, in 
the figure on the right developing into an embryo ; ii, inner integument. (After Strasburgee.) 

many Cruciferae, etc.). The mucilage serves as a first means of 
fixation in the soil and also retains water which is necessary for 
germination. Such other features of the surface as hairs, prickles, 
etc., have usually the former function, if they do not stand in relation 
to the distribution of the seed. 

Points of morphological importance in the seed-coat are (1) the micropyle, (2) 
the HiLUM ( = place of attachment to the fnnicle), and (3) the raphe. From what 
was said above (p. 547) it follows that the micropyle and hilum will lie at opposite 
poles of the seed when the ovule is atropous. In seeds derived from anatropous 
ovules {i.e. those in which the funicle lies along one side of the ovule, which is 
bent round at the chalaza) the hilum and micropyle are close together. Only seeds 
of this kind possess a raphe connecting the hilum and chalazal region. Campylo- 
tropous ovules develop into seeds resembling those derived from anatropous ovules, 
but the embryo is curved. 

In some cases the function of the seed-coat is modified owing to the protection of 
the seed or seeds being undertaken by the pericarp ; this or its innermost layers 
are developed as sclerotic cells and form the stone of the drupe or ^hell of the 
nut (cf. p. 595 ff.). In sucli cases (e.g. Almond, Cherry -Laurel, Cherry, Pepper, etc.), 
since any special development of the seed-coat is unnecessary, it tends to become 
reduced; its cells do not thicken or modify their walls and the various layers 
become simply compressed. 

The nutritive tissue in the seeds is developed, in the case of 
Gymnosperms (except in Gnetum), by the time of fertilisation and 
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const! tut6S the protbaUium (cf. p. 574 ff.). This fills the embryo-sac and 
nourishes the embryo, which grows down into it. The surrounding 
tissue of the nucellus bf^comes crushed so that the embryo-sac extends 
to the seed-coat. The cells of 
the endosperm are packed with 
reserve-materials (starch, fat, 
proteid), and these are utilised 
in the further development of 
the embryo ; this takes place 
on germination, usually after 
a period of rest. 

The nutritive tissue in the 
Angiosperras (and of Gmetum) 
arises, on the other hand, aft^r 
the egg-cell has been fertilised. 

It originates from the second- 
ary nucleus of the embryo-sac 
derived by the fusion of the 
two polar nuclei. This is 
stimulated to division after 
fusion with the second male 
nucleus. (On ^he two types 
of endosperm cf. p. 588.) 

Ill Angiospeims also the endo- 
sperm as a rule compresses the 
remains of the nucellus. Reserve 
materials suoli as starch, fatty oil, 
and aleurone grains are accumu- 
lated in the cells (Fig. 600) ; in 
other cases the greatly thickened 
walls form a store of reserve- 
cellulose (Fig. 601). In a few 
cases, as in Piperaeeae, Scitamineae, 
etc., the nucellus persists and also 
serves as a nutritive tissue ; it is 
then terme d PERISPERM (Fig. 602 B). 

When lamellae of the perisperm or 
of this and the seed coat grow 
into tne endosperm, they usually 
differ from the latter in colour 
and contents ; the endosperm is then said to be ruminated [Myristica (Fig. 
639), A'ieca\ 

In very many cases, e g, Leguminosae, Ciuciferee, etc., not only is the nucellus 
absorbed by tbe endosperm, but the latter is completely displaced by the embryo. 
The reserve-materials are then stored up in tbe cotyledons or in the whole body of 
the embryo (Fig. 603). 

Lastly, a structure known as the abillus must be mentioned, which usually 
stands in relation to the distribution of the seeds. It arises as a suceuleiit {Z^mmLS) 

2 Q 



Fuj 599. — Aposporous origin of the embryo -sac of 
Hteracium Jfagellare. a. Normal tetrad of macro- 
hpores ; h, c, the disorganisation of this. The 
diploid embryo-sac arises from a cell of the integu- 
ment that is recognisable in a. (After O Rosenbero 
and A. Ernst.) 
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or dry (Leguminosae) StreMzia Teginae\ and usually brightly* 

coloured outgrowth from the funicle. It grows up around the ovule and ultimately 
comes to invest the seed more or less completely (Figs. 604 D, 605). An outgrowth 
in the neighbourhood of the micropyle, which is found in the Euphorbiaceae, is 
termed a caruncitla (Fig. 604 B, C). 


The Fruit 

fhe effect of fertilisation is not only seen in the macrosporangia 
but extends to the macrosporophylls or carpels. The structures of 



Pig 600 — Pai t of section through one of the 
cotyledons of the Pea, showing cells with 
resLr\ e material, am, Starch - grains , al, 
aleurone grams , p, protoplasm , n, nucleus 
( X 160 After Strasburger ) 



Fm ()01 — Tiansverse section of the seed of CoU 
chicum, showing the reserve-cellulose ot the 
endosperm ^vlthm the seed coat 


very various form v hicli are formed from the carpels (often together 
with the persistent calyx and the floral axis) are called FRUITS, and 
serve primarily to protect the developing seeds. In Gymnosperms, 
where the ovules are borne freely exposed on the carpels, no fruits in 
the strict sense can exist, since no ovary is present. Thus in Cycas, 
Ginkgo^ Taxus, Fodocarpus^ Gnetiim, and Ephedra we can only speak of 
seeds and not of fruits. When, however, the carpels after fertilisation 
close together, as in the cones of some Gymnosperms and the berry- 
like cones of JaniperiLS, a structure analogous to the angiospermic fruit 
is formed, and the term fruit may be used 

A great variety in the development of the fruit in Angiosperms 
might be anticipated from the range in structure of the gynaeceum. 
The simplest definition of a fruit is the ripened ovary, but difficulties 
arise in the case of apocarpous gynaecea. 

The product of the individual carpels associated in such apocarpous gynaecea 
as those of the Rosaceae will here be termed partial fruits or i ruitlets, while 
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the product of the whole fc,jnaeceuiii will be spoken of as the fkuit or the 
CoLiitecTiVE FRUIT. The hollowed-out or projecting floral axis bearing the carpels 
may be included in the fruit. Thus the Strawberry is a c''llective fruit composed 


of the succulent receptacle bearing the 
small yellow nut-like fruitlets. In the 
Apple the core only is the fruit, the 
succulent tissue being derived from the 
hollowed floral axis surrounding and 
fused with the carpels. In the Rose there 
is similarly a oolltctive fruit, the fruitlets 
being the hard nutlets enclosed by the 
succulent receptacle (Fig. 606>. In the 
case of fruits resulting from syncarpous 
gynaecea the further development of the 



A B 


Fig. 602 — A, Seed of Hyoscyamu'' niger, showing 
the dicotyledonous embryo embedded in the 
endosperm , B, seed of Elettaria Cardamomum, 
with pensperm. (After Bbrg and Schmidt.) 



Fig. 608.— CapselZa bursa pmtoris A, Longi- 
tudinal section of a ripe seed , ft-, h j pocotyl; 
c, cotyledons ; r, va‘tcular bundle of the 
funicie (X 26). J\ Longitudinal section of 
the seed -coat after treatment with water ; 
e, the swollen epidermis , c, brown, strongly 
thickened layer; *, compressed layer of 
cells; a, the single persisting layer of 
endosperm cells containing aleurone grains. 
(X 250. After Strasburger.) 


wall of 'he ovary as the pericarp has to be especially considered. The outermost, 
middle and innermost layers of this are di.^tinguished as exocarp, mesocarp, and 
ENDOCAKP respectively. 



Fig 604. — A, Seed of Fapaver Rhoeas , h, 


the hiluin. B, Seed of Corydahs ochro- 

leuca; m, micropyle * c, caruncula. Pho. 605.—^, Mynstira fragrans, seed from which the 
C, Seed of Chelidonium majus. D, Seed anllus (ar) is partly detached B, Myristica argentea, 

of Nyraphaea alba with its anllus. seed after removal of the anllus ; Ch, chala^a ; r, 

(After DucHARfRE ) raphe; ft, hilum (After Warburg. | nat. size.) 


According to the nature of the pericarp the foims of fruit may be classified as 
follows : 

1. A fruit with a dry pericarp, which opens when ripe, is termed a capsule 
(Fig. 607). When dehiscence takes places by a separation of the carpels along their 
lines of union, the capsule is septioidal (e.g, CoUKicum^ Fig. 830) ; when the 
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separate loculi opbin by means of a longitudinal split, it is termed looulicidal 
(«,j. OmUhogalum, Fig. 832), and when definite circumscribed openings are 
formed it is termed porioidal {e,g. Paparer). As special types of frequent occur- 
rence may be mentioned : the follicle, which is a capsule developed from a 
single carpel and opening by separation of the ventral suture, e.g. Aconitum (Fig. 

677); the legume or. pod, which 
differs from the follicle in dehiscing 
by both ventral and dorsal sutures, 
e.g. Pea ; and the siliqua of the 
Cruciferae, which opens by the separa- 
tion of the carpels from the false 
septum (e.g. Cheiranthus, Fig. 683). 

2. Indehiscent fruits have a 
pericarp which does not open at 
maturity. 

(<z) Those with a hard pericarp are 
termed nuts, e.g. Hazel-nut, Lime, 
Helianthus, Fimaria, Fagopyrum 
(Fig. 608). 

(6) When a dry fruit, consisting of 

Pi«. 606,-Colleetive fruit of JiosaaiK insisting of several carpels, separates at maturity 
the fleshy hollowed axis i?', the persistent sepals s, into its partial fruits without the latter 
and the carpels /r. The stamens e have withered, opening, it is termed a SCHIZOCARP 
(After Duchartre.) Uni belli ferae, Malm^ Galium^ 

Fig. 609). 

(c) A BERRY is a fruit in which all the layers of the pericarp become succulent, 
as in Vacciniim, Fitis, Physalis (Fig. 610). 

(cZ) In the drupe the pericarp is differentiated into a succulent exocarp and a 
hard endocarp. Prunus (Fig. 697) and Jugla7is (Fig. 658) are familiar examph 




Fig. fi07.— Modes of dehiscence of capsular fruits. A, B, Capsule of Viola tricolor before and after 
the dehiscence; C, poricidul capsule of Antirrhinum, nmjus (magnifted); I), E, pyxidium of 
Anagall'is arvc^isis before and after dehiscence. 


When, on the other hand, the group of fruits borne on an inflorescence has the 
appearance of a single fruit, the structure may be t( rmed a spurious fruit. The 
Fig (Ficus) is the best-known example of this, but similar spurious fruits are 
especially frequent in the Urticaceae and Moraceae. The comparison of a 
^l^ckberry, which is the product of a single flower, with the spurious fruit of 
the Mulberry will show how closely the two structures may resemble one another 
(Fig. 611). 
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Distribution of Seeds 

The same agents are available in the distribution of seeds as in the conveyance 
of pollen— currents of air and water, animals, and in addition human traffic. A 
distinction must be made, however, between the conveyance of pollen and of seeds, 
in that while a pollen-grain is extremely small and weighs very ' ittle, seeds contain 



Fio. 608. — Dry indeliiscent fruits. A, Nut of Fumaria Fio. 600.— Schizocarp of G'llium 
officinalis (x 6). B, Of Fagopyrvm eseulentian (x 2). mollugo. (x 6. After Du- 

(After Ducha^rtre.) charirb.) 


a certain amount of reserve-materials and are thus larger and heavier. In spite of 
this the transport of seeds by the wind is the main means of their dispersal. 

Often the suitability of seeds for wind-dispersal is due simply to their minute 
size and their lightness ; thus millions of seeds are juoduced in a capsule of 

Sfanhopeay and the w'eight of a seed of 

ii. '''' Dendrobiumattenuatum hsksheendeteimmed 



to bo about milligramme. Thus these 
Orchids play a part as epiphytes in damp 
tropical forests only equalled by Ferns, the 
spores of which are as light. A much 



Fio. 610.— Fruit of Physalis cdkelcengiy 
consisting of tlie persistent calyx 
s, surrounding the berry /r, derived 
from the ovary. (AfterDucHARTRE.) 


Fi( 3 . 611.— a, Collective fruit of Bubus fruti- 
cosus. B, Inflorescence of Mulberry {Moms 
nigra, spurious fruit. (After Duchartre.) 


more common arrangement is found in heavier seeds when the volume is increased 
and a large surface is offered to the wind. Either the whole surface of the seed 
bears longer or shorter hairs as in the Willow (Fig. 656), Poplar (Fig. 657), and 
Cotton (Fig. 728), or a longer tuft of hairs borne at one end as in the 
Asclepiadaceae and Apocynaceae {StrophanthuSy Fig. 774), and many Gesneriaceae 
and Bromeliaceae. An equally frequent arrangement in other families of plants is 
the development of a flat wing formed of a thin and light membrane. This in our 
Firs (Fig. 626) and Pines (Fig. 627) is split off from the ovuliferous scale, while in 
Bhododendrony Bignoniaceae, some CucurbHaceae {Zanoma)y and in the Rubiaceae 
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{Qimh(^f Fig. 794) it develops on each seed within the ovary. In no case is it 
more perfect than in Pithecoctenium ecJiinatum (Fig. 612), where the delicate silky 
wing leads to the falling seed assuming an almost horizontal position and being 
carried far even by a slight breeze. 

Other parts of the flower or fruit may be developed as wings, especially when 
one-seeded fruits (or schizocarps) are concerned. Examples of this are afforded by 
the sepals of the Dipterocarpaceae, the large bract of the inflorescence of the 
Lime (Fig. 730)* the bract and bracteoles of Carpinus (Fig. 660), and more 
commonly the wall of the ovary as in Betula (Fig. 660), Alnus^ Ulmus (Fig. 653), 
Polygonaceae (Fig. 649 Zl), Acer (Fig. 746), Fraxinus (Fig. 769), or the fruits of 
the Typhaceae, Eriophorurn (Fig. 842) and Anemone (Fig. 675). The same use is 
served by the crown of hairs (pappus) which is developed at the upper end of one- 
seeded fruits such as those of the Valerianaceae (Fig. 796) and Compositae 
(Fig. 811 £), especially when it has a parachute-like form due to the later elonga- 



Fig. 612.— Winged seed of Pithecoctenium echlwxtum. (After Noll. Nat. size.) 


tion of the upper end of the fruit as in Taraxacum (Fig. 812), Tragopogon, etc. 
According to Dingler the fall in air as compared with that in a vacuum in the 
first second is six times slower in the case of the fruits of Cynara Scolymus provided 
with scaly hairs ; m Pinus sylvestris the fall ivS seven times, and in Pithecoctenium 
thirty times slower. 

The distribution of seeds and fruits by ocean currents is important for many 
plants. The strand-flora of the Malayan Archipelago, for example, consists, accord- 
ing to Schimper’s investigations, exclusively of plants with floating fruits or seeds, 
the adaptations of which correspond more or less to those of the Coco-nut (Fig. 824), 
which is distributed everywhere on tropical coasts. A thick exocarp consisting of 
a coarsely fibrous tissue renders the fruit buoyant and protects the brittle and stony 
endocarp from being broken against the rocks and stones of the shore. A very 
similar structure is exhibited by species of Barringtonia^ Cerhera OdoUam (Fig. 
613), Terminalia catappa, Nipa fruticans, and many smaller plants belonging to 
the shrubby and herbaceous vegetation of the dunes and strand. In all cases the 
capacity of floating for a long time without loss of puwer of germination is a con- 
dition of the distribution of the seeds and the success of the species. The necessity 
of both these capacities is illustrated by the limited distribution of the Palm, 
Lodoicea Seychellarum^ which is capable of floating but cannot endure the effect of 
salt Water. 

The distribution of fruits and seeds by means of animals depends as a rule upon 
the succulent and attractive fruits serving as food for birds, the undigested seeds 
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being shed. A familiar example is afforded by the Elder {Samhueus nigra), the 
black fruits of which are eaten by various birds in suinmer. There are many such 
cases, and for some seeds the passage through the intestine of the animal appears 
to be a necessary preliminary to germination. The development of an arillus 
(cf. p. 593) is in many cases an adaptation to distribute the seed by means of 
animals. The arillus of Taacus with its bright red colour which surrounds the 
single seed is greedily eaten by blackbirds ; the arillus is the on^y part of the tree 
that is not poisonous. The red fruits of Euonymus when they open expose four 
seeds with bright red arilli, which are eaten by chaffinches. The Nutmeg is 
distributed over the islands about the Moluccas by a large pigeon which is 
attracted by the bright red arillus around the black seed which is e:'. posed on the 
dehiscence of the fruit. In a similar way our Mistletoe in winter, when little 
other food can be obtained, is eaten by blackbirds and other birds ; when the 
birds clean their beaks the seeds remain 
attached to the branches by reason of 
the viscid substance around them and 
are able to germinate in this position. 

The spread of plants with hooked fruits, 
etc. , such as Galium aparine. species of 
Lappa (cf. Fig. 808 a), Bidens, Xanthium, 
etc., by means of the fur of quadrupeds ; 
the general distribution of W'a ter- pi ants 
from one pond to another by aquatic 
birds ; and the distribution of the Hazel- 
nut, s?tc., by means of squirrels, do not 
require detailed description. Lastly, 
the distribution of certain seeds by 
means of ants must be mentioned ; 
these animals are attracted to remove and 
accumulate the seeds by the abundance 
of oil in the tissue of appendages such PIQ (U3. — Fruit of Cer?yemOdoi!i!am, from the drift, 
as the caruncula. The exocarp and the succulent inesocarp are 

It is a matter of general knowledge wanting, so that tlie buoyant tissue traversed 
that man by liis commerce and industry coarse fibrous strauds is exposed. (After 

has exerted great influence on tlie dis- Schimpeb.) 

tribution of food-plants and other plants of economic value. In this way the seeds 
of many weeds have been unintentionally distributed over the inhabited earth, a 
fact that could be illustrated by numerous examples. 

Germination 

Seeda which have escaped the various risks of distribution require a suitable 
environment for germination. Small seeds readily find shelter in cracks or depres- 
sions of the soil and become fixed there owing to special properties of their surface. 
Larger seeds are sufficiently covered by fallen leaves. The fruitlets of Erodium 
and other Geraniaceae, of Avena sterilis, species of Stipa and other Gramineae 
penetrate the soil by the aid of their hygroscopic curvatures (cf. p. 335, Fig. 276) ; 
the presence on their surface of backwardly-directed hairs prevents their losing 
the position reached. The burial of the fruits of Arachis hypogaea, Trifolium sub- 
terraneum, and Okenia hypogaea is brought about by the growth of their positively 
geo tropic stalks, while negative heliotropism determines the insertion of the fruits 
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of lA^mria cyw^hdlfXTia into the crevices of the waJIs on which tlie 2 )lant lives 
(of. p. 353). 

When the seeds find sufficient moisture they swell considerably. With this 
they lose some of their resistance to such dangers as extremes of temperature and 
desiccation ; their former resistance was due to the small proportion of water they 
contained. The next step is the rupture of the seed-coat, which, as a rule, is 
effected by the emerging root. Since the root is always directed towards the 
micropyle, this region of least resistance is 
penetrated by the root-tip and forced open 
by the growth of the hypocotyl (Figs. 614, 

615}. The root at once bends downwards 
geotropically, and, by means of its root- 
hairs which are especially long and numerous 
at the junction of the root and hypocotyl, 
fastens the seedling in the soil. JWeanAvhile 
the hypocotyl grows and grad ually emerges 
from the seed-coat, vhile the cotyledons, as 
a rule, remain for a time enclosed in the 
latter and absorb the remainder of the 
reserve-material (Figs. 614, 616 a). This 




tudinal section of the ripe seed. .Stages 

in germination ; h, hypocotyl ; c, co(,> ledons ; 
r, radicle ; v, growing point of stem. (A x 5 ; 
B, C X 2 ; D, E nat. size. Alter Schenck.) 


Fia. 615 . — Finns pinea. Germination. 
(After Sachs.) 7, Longitudinal sec- 
tion of the seed ; y, micropylar end." 
IT, Early stage of germination ; s, 
.seed-coat ; e, endosperm ; w, primary 
root; X, broken -through embryo-sac ; 
r, red layer of the seed-coat. Ill, 
The cotyledons (c) have escaped from 
the exhausted seed ; he, hypocotyl ; 
w', lateral roots. 


process leads to the hypocotyl becoming more and more strongly curved, and the 
tension resulting from its further growth withdraws the cotyledons from the seed- 
coat. The seedling then becomes erect, the leaves are expanded and can assimilate, 
and thus its independent life commences. The number of cotyledons is usually 2, 
but in some genera of Coni ferae varies from 3-qo (Fig. 615). 

This most frequent type of germination is characterised by the cotyledons 
being expanded above ground and is termed epioeal. It is nearly always found 
in the case of small seeds. 

Hypogeai germination is for the most part found in large-seeded Dicotyledons, 
the cotyledons of v,'hich contain the stored reserve-materials (e.g. Vida fala, 
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Pisunif AesculuSf JuglaTis^ ate.). It is characterised by the cotyledons remaining 
enclosed in the seed*coat after the root has penetrated into the soil ; the epicoty- 
ledonary stem emerges from between the cotyledons, becomes erect, and bears the 
later leaves in the usual way. While there is a sharp morphological distinction 
between the two types of germination, the diiference is of little systeraatib value ; 
within the Papilionaceae many intermediate conditions are found, and in the 
genus Fhaseolus, Ph. vulgaris is epigeal and Ph. muUiflorus 1 jpogeal. 

The germination of monocotyledonous seeds differs f^om the cases described 
above in that after the main root has emerged the sheathing base of the larger 
or smaller cotyledon emerges from the seed. Its tip remains either for a time 
or permanently in the seed, and serves as an 'absorbent organ to convey the reserve- 
materials stored in the endo' perm to the seedling. The first leaf of the latter 
soon emerges from the sheathing base of the cotyledon (Fig. 616 h). Very hard 
seed-coats are often provided with special arrangements to enable the root to 
escape. Thus in the coco-nut three openings ..re present, one corresponding to 
each carpel. The opening behind vhich +he tip of the root of the single embryo 
is situated is covered by a v^ry thin layer, 
while the two other openings are firmly 
clo.sed. The hard stony seed -coat of another 
Palm (Acrocomia scleroearpa) has a loosely 
fastened plug opposite tlie tip of the root. 

In the whole family of the Scitamineae there 
is a limited thinner region of the hard seed- 
coat above the root- tip of the embryo, which 
L lifted up as a sort of lid on germination. 

/ Ti e so-called “ viviparous ” plants show 
peculiar arrangements which can only be 
briefly mentioned here (Fig. 715). Vivipary 
is found in the inhabitants of tropical 
mangrove-swamps and is to be regarded as 
an ecological adaptation to the conditions of 
life. The one-seeded fruits germinate while 
still attached to the parent-plant, i.c. the 
pericarp is ruptured by the radicle of the embryo which first grows from the 
micropylar end of the seed. The hypocotyl which thus becomes free may attain 
the length of over 1 metre in Rhizoph'^ra (cf. Figs. 182, 715). The embryo 
thus hangs by its absorbent cotyledons which remain in the seed, until it 
separates from the plant owing to its own weight, and, falling vertically, sticks 
into the soft mud. 



Fig. 616. - 
humilis ; 
Klebs.) 


Seedlings, a, of Scorzonera 
h, of Iris pseudacorus, (After 


Arrang-ement of the Classes, Orders, and Families 

Class I 

Gymnospermae ('*) 

Of the groups of Gymnosperms the Cyoadeae can certainly be traced back to the 
Cycadofilices (cf p. 637, Pteridospermeae), probably by way of the Bennettitaceae 
(cf. p. 618, Cycadeoidea) ; as regards the Coniferae, however, it is a matter of doubt 
whether they stand closer to the Lycopodiinae or to the Cycadinae. While on 
account of the vegetative organs, the former view could be entertained, the cone- 
like ttowers of the Coniferae seem clearly to point to a close connection with the 
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J iaae. The of the Abietineae consist, like those of the Cycads, of numerous 
macrosporophylls. Each cone corresponds to a flower, and not to an inflorescence, 
just as is the case for the spirally constructed flower of the Magnoliaceae. 

Order 1. Cycadinae 

^ This includes the single Family Cycadaceae. These are woody plants 
restricted to tropical and sub -tropical regions. Cycas is a native of Asia ; 
ifacrosamm and Bowenia of Australia. Enceplialartos and Stangeria are African, 
while America has the genera Dioon^ Ceratozamiay Zamiay and Microcycas. The 



Pig. 617.-Group of Cyoa^ revduta in a temple garden in Japan. Tim stems attain a heislit of 
eight metres and a circumference of two inBtr*\s, (After G. R. Wieland ) 

general habit is illustrated by the fine examples of Cycas revoluta in Fig. 617 
some of which are branched. ^ 

The stem, which undergoes secondary growth in thickness, is as a rule 
^branched or forms a sympodmm, and bears large, pinnate foliage- leaves 
These, which are of farm leathery texture and persist for a number^of years' 
oJ^re ovi" d • 'T T <‘“<1 fo™ a large terminal crown. The surface 

:: ?»■ 

Th^uto b.nai„ o.U.t.»l, but tb«, u,l,„ ur tah',ld„ onlj" 

The Cycadaceae are dioecious. Fig. d]8 remesent^ a fumoi i ^ 
rcvoluia, in which the growing point forms alternate sones of foliagedeates 
macrosporophyUs. When young the foliage-leaves are rolled uo Hj,rri ^ 

in the Ferns. One of the sporophylls is represented in detail in F ^ m u 

shows the pinnate form of the foliage-leaf, but is densely cove™6 vf f 
and chlorophyll is wanting. Towards the base two to eio^ht mllr 
borne on the margins, in the place of pinnae. It i., evidenrfhat eachirak pla“t 
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of Gycas which, has reachad the flowering condition exhibits a regular succession 
of flowering and vegetative periods. The flower represented by the group of 



Fia. ilS.—Gycas revob'ta, female plant m flower. (Prom a photograph.) a, Macrosporophyll 
(carpel) of Cycas reooluta. (After Sachs.) &, Microsporophyll (stamen) of Cycas cirdnalis, 
(After Richard.) 


sporophylls is always grown through by the further development of the apex, 
which as a rule does not branch. The male plant of Cycas and the other Cycadaceae 
bear their sporophylls in terminal cones, often of great size, while the further 
growth of the plant is effected by a lateral bud which continues the direction of 
growth of the sympodial axis, displacing the cone to one side. 

The cones consist of numerous sporophylls arranged spirally on the axis. The 
microsporophylls bear large numbers of microsporangia on the lower surface (Fig. 
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6186). The macrbsporophylls of the cone-bearing Oycadaceae are considerably 

modified as compared with Cycas^ and each 
bears two marginal macrosporangia (Fig. 619). 
For the developmental history cf. p. 572. 

Order 2. Ginkgoinae 

The single representative of tlie Family of 
the Ginkgoaceae which forms this order is 
Ginkgo hiloha. This tree comes from Japan, but 
is often seen in cultivation in Europe. The 
long- stalked leaves are divided dichotomously 
into two or more lobes and are shed annually. 
The flowers are dioecious. The numerous 
stamens are situated on an elongated axis which 
bears no enveloping leaves. Microsporangia 
with an “ endothecium ” (cf. p. 554). Macro- 
sporangia in pairs at the summit of short shoots ; 
sporophylls reduced to a collar-like outgrowth 
around the base of the sporangium (Fig. 620). Developmental history, cf. p. 572. 



Fia. 620.— Ginkgo bil>ba. Male branch with hower; the leaves are not yet full-grown, a, h, 
Stamens ; c, female flower ; d, fruit ; e, stone of same ; /, stone in cross-section ; g, in longi- 
tudinal section showing the embryo ; h, Icmale flower with an exceptionally large number 
of ovules borne on separate stalks. (Maif^ flower aiid c, nat. size ; d, slightly reduced ; the 
other figures magnified. After Richard ; a-d after Eichler.) 

Order 3. Coniferae (^‘-) 

The Coniferae include conspicuous trees or shrubs with woody 
stems. The possession of small, undivided, firm leaves, flat or 



Fig. 610. — Ceratozamiarobmta. Macro- 
sporophyll with two macrosporangia. 
(After Goebel.) 
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needle-shaped, of xeromorphic structure, and usually lasting for several 
seasons, is a common character of the plants of the order ; they thus, 
with a few exceptions, such as the Larch, belong to the evergreen 
vegetation. All Conifers are profusely branched, and a distinction 
into long and short shoots is evident in the genera Finns, Larix, and 
Cedrus. In all cases the direction and rapidity of growth of the main 


m 



Fig. 621.— Taxus baccata. A, branch with female flowers; *, two ovules on tlie same shoot (nat. 
size). B, Leaf with axillary, fertile shoot (x 2). C, Median longitudinal section of a primary 
and secondary shoot ; v, vegetative cone of the primary shoot ; a, rudiment of the aril ; e, 
rudiment of the embryc-sac ; n, nucellus ; i, integument ; m, micropyle (x 48). (After Stras- 
B L RGER.) FOISONC US. 

axis differs from that of the lateral branches. This is especially seen 
in young individuals ; old trees are often more irregular in outline. 

The absence of vessels from the xylem of young plants and from 
the secondary wood is an anatomical characteristic. Their place is 
taken by large tracheides with peculiar bordered pits on the radial 
walls; these form a very uniform wood. The majority of the 
Coniferae have resin abundantly present in all the parts of the plant. 
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The dbmleri^ in contrast to the Cycadinae are mostly .inhabitants 
of temperate regions, and are among the trees which approach nearest 
to the polar regions. Within the tropics they are mostly confined to 
mountains. 

s. The Coniferae are divided into two families on account of differ- 
ences in the floral structure. 

The Taxaceae have female flowers with one or few macrosporangia ; 
the latter are usually provided with an arillus. The flowers are usually 
not definite cones. Mostly dioecious. 

The Pinaceae, on the other hand, have a number of ovules in each 
female flower, the latter being a cone with numerous sporophylls borne 
on an axis. Arillus not present. Usually monoecious. 

Fa.mily Taxaceae. — The plants belonging to this family are grouped in a 
number of small genera, some of which, such as Taxus^ Torreya^ and Cephalotaxus, 
occur in the northern hemisphere, but most are distributed in the southern 
hemisphere. The most important genus is Podocarpus, the numerous species of 
which are widely distributed in temperate East Asia and in Australia and New 
Zealand, and also occur as stately trees on the mountains of the Asiatic tropics. 
The female floNvers are small shoots, the sporophylls of which are swollen and 
succulent ; one or two sporophylls bear at the summit a single anatropous ovule 
surrounded by a fleshy arillus. The male flowers, which are borne on the same 
or on distinct individuals, are small, erect cones consisting of numerous sporophylls 
attached to a short erect axis. Each sporophyll bears tw'o microsporangia on the 
lower surface ; the microspores are provided with distended wings. 

Taxus haccata is the only European representative of the family. The Yew, 
which is now for the most part artiiicially introduced, had formerly a wide distribu- 
tion as an evergreen undergrowth in our native woods (Figs. 621, 622). The 
Yew tree attains a height of 10 m. Isolated examples of large size occur. All 
the branches are shoots of unlimited growth. The leaves stand on all sides of 
the ascending main shoots, but in two rows on tlie horizontally-expanded lateral 
branches. They are narrow, flat leaves and persist for several years. The tree is 
dioecious ; the flowers are situated on the lower surface of the twigs and arise in the 
axils of the leaves of the preceding year. The male flowers are invested at the base 
by a number of scale-leaves and contain som^ ten peltate stamens, each of which 
bears 5-9 pollen-sacs (Fig. 622 ^). The mode of opening of the sporangia is peculiar. 
The outer wall splits at the base and along the side of each pollen-sac, so that the 
whole stamen resembles an umbrella turned inside out ; the pollen remains for 
a time in the pockei-like depressions, from which it is removed by the wind. 
The female flower (Fig. 621) usually develops singly as a secondary, axillary 
shoot of the uppermost scale-leaf of a primary shoot ; the apex of the latter is 
displaced to the side and does not develop further. Each flower consists of a 
single atropous ovule w'lth one integument. The drop of fluid excreted from the 
mioropyle of many Gymnosperms is es]jecially well shown by the Yew. As the 
seed develops, a fleshy arillus springs from its base and surrounds the mature 
seed like a bright red cup. The foliage and seed are poisonous, but the aril, 
which induces birds to distribute the seed, is harmless. 

Family Pinaceae.— This family includes the most important Coniferae, and on 
grounds of differences in leaf-arrangement and in the position of the ovules is 
divided into two sub-families. The forms with the leaves opposite or in whorls 
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are included ih the Cupressineae ; they also have the ovules erect. All the forms 
with alternate leaves are included in the AHetineae^ and, almost without exception, 
they also possess inverted ovules. 

Sub-family Cupresaizieae. — Some of the Cupressineae have needle-shaped leaves 
in whorls (Juniper, Fig, 623) ; others have decussately-arranged, scale-like" leaves 
{Tkuja^ Juniperus sabina). The former type is to be regarded as the more 
primitive, for the seedlings of Thuja ha.ve needle-shaped leaves, and individual 
branches of scale-leaved forms of Juniperus revert to the ' eedle-shaped leaves in 
whorls of three. 

The Cupressineae, with the exception of JumperuSy are monoecious. The male 



Fia. 622 . — Taxus hatcata, bearing fruits, (i nat. bize ) A, Male flower. (Aftei Richard.) 

Poisomub. 

flowers of Juniperus communis stand in the leaf-axils. At their base are a number 
of small scale-leaves (Fig. 623 Ay a), above which come several whorls of peltate 
sporophylls (c), bearing 2-4 microsporangia (d) on the lower surface. The sporangia 
open by a vertical slit parallel to the long axis of the sporophyll. The female 
flowers occupy a corresponding position. The scale-leaves at the base (Fig. 623 .B) 
are succeeded by a whorl of carpels (G, 6), each of which bears a single upright ovule 
in a median position (c). After fertilisation a succulent parenchymatous growth 
mainly of the basal portions of the sporophylls raises the seeds and presses them 
together, without, however, obliterating the central space altogether. The three 
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carpels becbme^coiipletely opherent above the seeds, but the place of union is still 
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Fia. m.—Juniperus communis. Twigs bearing fruits and m-.u ^ - 

flower ; B, fertile shoot with femat flow^^ C 

A fruit. (All magniOed. Afte“rd SchLZo out of place; 


indicated by the scar at the apex of the rine fruit Tha i /« i 
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Oiipressineae with such fruits ; the others, such as Oupressus, Thuja, Taxodium, 
have cones, and boar the ovules on a slight outgro'w th of the scale. 

Juniperus commums, Juniper, is a shrub or small tree distributed over the 
northern hemisphere. J. Sabtna, a piostrate shrub of the Alps and other moun- 
tains of central and southern Europe Tlie Cypress {Cupressus sempervirens) in 
the Mediterranean region. Species of Thuja are conjmonly groun as ornamental 
trees. Taxodiwni d%stiGhw7i is a deciduous tree, forming extent ed swampy woods 
on the north coast of the Gulf of Mexico from Florida to Galveston ; the short 
shoots have two lanks of leaves and are shed as a whole. T. mexicanum 
IS evergreen and is widely distributed on the highlands of Mexico ; very large 



Fig. 624 — Taxodium unextcanum m the churchyard of S. Maria de Tule at Oaxaka. 
giant tree is one of the oldest living (From a photograph ) 


specimens occur, such as the giant tiee of Tule, which at a height of 50 m. was 
44 m. in ciicumference, and was estimated by von Humbolpi to be 4000 years old 
(Fig 624). 

Sub-family Abietineae. — The floral structure of the Abietineae may be described 
m the first place. The male flowers (cf. p. 551) consist of an axis bearing 
scale-leaves at the base, and, above this, numerous stamens ; the pollen -sacs 
(microsporangia) are situated on the lower surface oi the stamen. In the Abietineae 
in the narrower sense there are two pollen-sacs, but in Agathis and Araucaria 
there are 5-15. The microspores are usually winged. The female flowers are 
always cones, consisting of an axis bearing the closely approximated scales, which 
piotect the ovules. In Agathis and Araucaria each scale bears a single ana- 
tropous ovule at its base. The condition of affairs in ^Sequoia and Sciadopitys is 
similar, but the outgrowth is more clearly defined ; each scale bears 4-9 anatropous 
ovules. In the Abietineae proper the limits of the two scales are still more 
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mMkod. The two anatropous ovules are borne on an inner scale, which, at its 
base, is continuous with the scale of the cone. The outer scale is called 
^THE bract-scale, THL IKNER THE OVULIFEROUS SCALE (FigS. 626 C, 626, 5). 
The ovuliferous scale is the more strongly developed, and it is the part that 
becomes lignified and affords piotection to the ovules. Even at the period of 
flowering the bract -scale is usually concealed by the ovuliferous scale and only 
to be detected on close inspection. In other forms, however {e.g. Abies, Fig. 625, 



Fig. 62b.— Abies pectimta. A , Male flower ; /, s(‘ale-leave8 , h, sporophylls. B, Brae t-scale (d) and 
ovuliferous scale (Jr), seen from above. V, The same from below, sa, the winged seeds. 
(After Berg and Schmidt.) J), Abies Nordinanniana with ripe cones, the scales m part 
shed. (Reduced from Bnqler and 7'rantl.) 

Pseudotsuga Douglasli, etc ), the bract-scales even in the older cone project 
prominently between the ovuliferous scales. 

Most important Genera and Species. — Agatkis {Damvmra) is distributed in 
the Malayan Archipelago and extends to New Zealand ; A. austraMs and A. 
DdMnmt'd yield Kauri Copal but no Dammar Resin ; Araucaria hrasiliana and A. 
imbricata are stately S. American forest trees. Tlie genus Sequoia includes the 
most gigantic trees known ; specimens of S. gigantea from the Californian Sierra 
Nevada attain a height of 100 m. and a diameter^ of 12 m. The beautiful 
S* sempervirervs from the coastal mountains is hardly inferior in size. 
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The Silver Fir {Abies pectinatay Fig. 626 A-C) is a native of the mountains of 
the middle and south of Europe. It bears only long shoots. The flat, needle-like 
leaves, marked below by two white lines and emarginate at the tip, are borne on all 
sides of the axis, but are twisted into a horizontal position on the branches 
illuminated from above. They live for 6-8, or even for 15 years. The male 
flowers stand in the leaf-axils on the under side or on the flanks of the shoot, 
and grow downwards so that the pollen-sacs are directed u pwards. The w all of 
the sporangium opens by an obliquely longitudinal split, which gapes widely and 



Pig. 62G.—Picea exceha {I nat. size). 1, Twig with male flowers. ^ Terminal female flower 3, 
Pendulous cone 4, Microspoiophyll. 5, Macrospoiophjll , the bi-act-scale is co\ered by the 
large, bent-back, uliferous scale ; an ovule is visible at the base of the ovuliferous scale. 
6, Ripe seed wnth tlie wing formed by a detached portion of the ovuliferous scale, (x 4 6 ) 

allows the winged mic^ospoies to escape. The female flowers arise from the 
upper side of a bianch and are directed vertically upward®. The bract-scales 
are longer than the broad, ovuliferous scales. T^^e fertilised cones retain the 
upright position, and when ripe the scales separate from the axis and so set the 
seeds free from the plant. The development of the seeds takes a year. Abies 
Nordmanniancb from the Caucasus (Fig. 625 D), A. eoncoloTy A. balsamea, and 
A» nobilis from North Ameiica are in cultivation. 

Picea excelsay the Spruce (Fig. 626), is a fine tree of pyramidal shape ; it has 
no short shoots, and the long shoots bear on all sides pointed, quadrangular, 
needle-shaped leaves, which on horizontal or pendulous branches stand more 
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Fio. 6'’21.—PiJius sylvestris (| nat. size). 1, Shoot of iiiilinvted ‘.growth bearing short shoots ; at the 
top the shoot of the current year. At the ba'C of the latter are numerous male flowers each in 
the place of a short shoot, and nearer the tip brown scale-leaves, in the axil of each of which 
is a short shoot. 2, Similar branch bearing a young female flower at the summit of the shoot 
of the current year, in place of a branch of unlimited growth. Two dependent green cones 
are borne on the shoot of the preceding year, ii, Cone of the year before last, opened to allow 
of the escape of the seeds. 4, A microsporophjll. 5, Macrosporophyll from the adaxial side 
showing the ovuliferous scale with the two ovules at the base. 0, Macrosporophyll from the 
abaxial side showing the small bract-scale below the large ovuliferous scale. 7, Ripe seed with 
its wing derived from the superficial layers of the ovuliftfrous scale, (x 4-7.) 
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or less erect. They live for :.-7 years, and on main shoots for 12 years. Male 
flowers as a rule on shoots of the previous year ; on flowering they become twisted 
into an erect position. The two pollen-sacs open by a longitudinal slit. Female 
flowers terminal on the shoots of the previous year, usually near the summit of 
the tree. Tltey stand erect at the time of flowering. The ripe cone^ are 
pendulous and, after setting free the seeds from between the scales, fall in pieces. 
The development of the seeds is completed in one year. t orientalis from 
Asia Minor, Picea omorica from Serbia, and Picea alba, from North America, also 
Picea Eiigelmanni and Picea pungens are frequently cultivated. 

Larix europaea, the Larch (Fig. 628), is one of the few deciduous Conifers and 



Fig. ms.— Larix europaea. Long shoots of the preceding Fio.G2^.—Ephe<ha aUist^irna. i, Habit 
year, that on the right bearing vegetative short shoots of a male inflorescence. An 

and that on the left male and female flowers in place of inflorescence with unnpe fruits, 

them. (Fiom Engler and Prantl.) (§ nat. size.) 


tinue the branching of the pyramidal tree, the lower branches of which often 
droop downwards. Tlie short shoots arise in the axils of the leaves of the long 
shoots of the preceding year, and bear a rosette of 30-40 leaves which are somewhat 
shorter but resemble those of the long shoots. The flowers occur in a position 
corresponding to that of the short shoots. The male flowers are bent downwards 
when fully developed, and the opening of the upwardly directed pollen -sacs 
occurs as in Abies, The erect female cones produce seed in the same year. 
Species of Cedrus are evergreen forest trees from the Atlas Mountains, Lebanon, 
and the Himalayas, and are grown in pleasure grounds. 

The most advanced difterentiation of the vegetative organs is found in the 
genus Pinus ; P. sylvestris, the Scotch Fir, will serve as an example (Fig. 627). 
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Yoiuig la Ibh^ first or second year have long shoots bearing needle-shaped 

leaves* On older plants this type of foliage is lost ; the needles are replaced by 
eolonrless, menabranous scale-leaves in the axils of which stand the short shoots 



Fig. 6S0 — Welwitschia mirdbilis.'* Young plant (from Englek and Prantl). 


(cf. the explanation of Fig. 627). The needles are shed in three years. The seeds 
ripen in the second year, and are set free by the separation of the scales of the 
cone, which till then have been closely pressed together. The cones subsequently 



Fio. 631 . — At Ephedra altisstma. Male flow^i 


are shed. Pinus montanat a dwarf Pine 
occurring on mountains ; P. pineal P, 
cemhra, with edible seeds ; P. lariciOj 
Corsican Pine from Austria ; P, P inaster ^ 
Maritime Pine from the Mediterranean 
region ; P. taeda^ P. StrohuSy Weymouth 
Pine, P. Larribertiana from North 
Ameiica. 

Poisonous. — Juniperus Sabina, Taxus 
baccata. 

Ojpicial. — Jy>nipeTusoxycedrusyi^\diS 
OLEUM CADINUM ; Juniperubs communis, 
OLEUM JUNtPERi ; Abies JaZsamga supplies 
TEREBINTH I NA CANADENSIS ; Ahies sibi- 
rica supplies oleum abietis ; Pinus sp. 
produce oleum terebinthinae rectif. 


( X 16, after Strasburqer) ; pg, pengone b, 

leaf. B, G-netum Gnemon lopgitiidmal section Order 4. Gnetinae 

of a female «o*,er (x 82, after Lowv) n. ^^6 ouly Family in this order is that 

ments ; pg, integument-like investment or ^ Gnetaceae, to which only three 
perianth. genera belong : Ephedra (Fig. 629), 

leafless shrubs of warm, dry regions of 
the northern hemisphere. Welwitschia mirabilhs (Fig. 630), a monotypic plant from 
the deserts of South-West Africa ; the widely expanded summit of the stem 
bears after the cotyledons only a single pair of leaves, which are 1 m. in length 
and continue to grow at their bases. Onetum (Fig. 632), tropical trees or climbers 


with broad, retie ulately- veined leaves. These genera, while differing widely in 
appearance, agree in possessing opposite leaves (in Ephedra reduced to scales), in 
the development of vessels in the secondary wood, the absence of resin canals, 
and in the presence of a perianth to the flowers, wliich are usually dioecious (Fig. 
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631). The possession of thi# perianth makes it impossible to regard the cones of 
the Gnetaceae as flowers. They are rather inflorescences and not bomologons 
with the cones of the Coniferae. These points of agreement with both Gymno- 
sperms and Angiosperms make the group in many ways an intermediate one 
between the two classes. The occasional oi regular presence of flowers of "Soth 
sexes in the inflorescences is noteworthy. Insects visit the flowers of all three 



Fig. 632. Gnetum Gnemon a, Brandi Yvith male inflorescences, b, Two whorls (X 2), consisting of 

numerous, aeropetally-p laced whorls, each of which bears above the spirally-arranged male 
flpwp^s a whorl of <functionless) lemale flowers. (J nat sire ) l>, Whorls of flowers ( x 2). 

genera, though they are as yet only known to effect pollination in the case of 
Ephedra campylopoda. On the development of the sexual generation cf. p. 581. 


Fossil Gymnosperms (^) 

According to D. H. Scorr the most ancient seed-plants are those known from 
the Devonian ; they attained great importance in the Carboniferous period. 
To the former period belong the fossil trees from Gilboa in the State of New York. 
The stems measure about 1 m, in diameter ; portions with the bases of the oompound 
leaves still attached are known. The seeds, enclosed in a cupule-like structure, 
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are borne in paire at tlie ends of slendei forked branches Two species of the 
genus, which is known as Eospermatopteris, aie distinguished Aneurophyion 
elherfMense of similar habit is described by Kralsel and Wetland from the 
Middle Devonian of Elberfdd Falaeopitys Millerif which has been regarded as 



Pio 633 — 1 C idaites sul jl merafus lon{,it linal sectun f a male flower - bud , h investing 
bracts a, stamens with severil anti is ^ A pollen-gram, the froth Ulial cell is separated 
by a curved wall v hile tlu rest of the grain is dn ide 1 into a number of cells 3 C U lUi tmsoni 
longitudinal section of a temaie luflores ence, h leaves, s, seed m longitudinal section 
4> G Grand Eurn longitudinal .section of an o^ule showing the deep pollen chamber m the 
nucfcllus containing a number of pollen-grams (After Rlnai i t ) 

the wood of a “ coniferous tiee from the Middle Old Red Sandstone of Scotland, 
has been recently re investigated by Kii on and Lan( 

The oldest seed plant so far disco\ered ma^ perha))s be ClaAoxylon scoparium, 
described by Krausel and Wfyian^d The stems ot this bore spirally arranged 
leaves which attained a length of 18 mm and were deeply incised or dichotomously 
divided The sporophylls weie fan shaped with a deeply lobed margin Each 
lobe appears to have borne a single spherical sporangium Galhxylon, from the 
Upper Devonian of Russu and North America has as highly organised secondary 
wood as existing Conifers and has thus completely Gymnospermous characters 
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From the Cycadofilices, stems with secondary growth in thickness and with 
fern- like foliage which have hitherto always been classed wHh the Pteridophyta, 
Oliver and Scott have separated the Pteridospermae ; these may be briefly 
characterised as fern-like seed-plants. They have been dealt with at the end of 
the Pteridophyta (p. 537). 

Cordaitaceae.— is a peculiar type confined to the Palaeozoic rocks. 
Owing to the excellence of the preservation of the remains, its morphology is as 
well known as that of the existing Gymiiosperras. The Cordaitaceae were lofty, 
branched trees with linear or broad and lobed leaves with para’^el venation. 
Their flowers differ considerably from those of recent Gymnosnerms. The 
male and female flowers are borne on spike -like axillary inflorescences. The 



Fig. 034. -R(^oonstrnctioii of the longitudinal section of the flower of Cycadeoidea (^liennettites) 
ingens. (From Scott after Wieland.) 


female flower consists of a single atropous ovule with some bracteoles at 
its base; these resemble the vegetative foliage-leaves (Fig. 633). At the 
summit of the nucellus is a deeply sunken pollen-chamber in which pollen-grams 
are often met with (4, p). The male flowers terminate small shoots that are 
surrounded by a number of sterile bracts and at the summit produce a number 
of stamens, each of which has 2-4 anthers (Fig. 633, 1). An important fact 
as bearing on the phylogeny of the gro’ip is the presence of a male prothallus 
as a small multicellular body (2). The ovules and seeds show great structural 
agreement with those of Cycas. While some less common fossils {Gycadites, 
Dicranophyllum) may be placed in the same group, Cordaites is the most richly 
represented type of Gymnosperm found in the Carboniferous rocks. Undoubted 
Cycadophyta make their appearance in the lower Rothliegende. 

The Cordaiteae disappear in the lower Mesozoic strata. The Gymnosperm 
flora can be followed through the Trias, in which it consisted of extinct types 
uf Cycadophyta, Ginkgoineae, and Coniferae, to the Jurassic period. In the 
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latter it attained a great development in that both the Ginkgoineae and the 
Cycadophyta attained their maximum. 

Eennettitaoeae. — Scott has given an account of the appearance and the 
high degree of organisation attained by the Mesozoic Cycadophyta, from the 
knowledge obtained by Wieland’s study of the abundant material found inTSTorth 
America. The name Cycadeoidea proposed by the American author is synony- 
mous with BciinUtites ; fruits derived from the hermaphrodite flowers were 
already imperfectly known from European strata under the latter name. The 
short and sometimes branched stems resembled recent Cycads in their appearance 
and (oliage and bore flowers which were hermaphrodite and 12 cm. in length. 


A hundred or more spirally arranged perianth 

leaves surrounded a whorl of 18-20 microsporophylls, 
which w’ere united at the base to form a deep cup, 
\ in the centre of which the gynaeceum arose (Fig. 
\\ 634). The pinnate microsporophylls, 10 cm. in 

\\\ length, resemble the leaves of Ferns, and the 
micro^porangia resemble the sporangia of the 
Marattiaceae. The gynaeceum consists of numerous 
long-stalked, atropous ovules which are surrounded 
and separated by scale-leaves : the micropyles, 
1 1 how'ever, open freely on the exterior. The ripe 
/ seeds contained a highly developed dicotyledonous 
I embryo and had no endosperm. They were 
I protected and enclosed by the closely crowded outer 
ends of the scale-leaves (Fig. 635). Just as the 
Palaeozoic Pteridosperms combine the characters 
of Ferns and Gymnosperms, the flowers of the 
Mesozoic Bennettites or CyccLdeoidea show a com- 
of y'awcters of Angiosperms, Gymno- 
mnus. (After Scott.) sperms, and herns. 

True Araucarieae appear in the Jurassic. In the 
Wealden, Cycadineae and Ginkgoineae along with some Coniferae were dominant 


among the Gymnosperms. On passing to the Oretaceous strata the ancient types are 
found to be reduced, w hile the Coniferae become more numerous. Among the latter 
appear existing genera {Dammara, Sequoia, P.aus, Cedrus, Abies, Callitris, etc.). 
The Taxaceae also appear to be represented, but the remains are of uncertain affinity. 

The Tertiary Gymnosperms belong entirely to existing types and for the 
most part to existing species. The Coniferae are dominant ; the Ginkgoineae 
are represented only by Ginkgo hiloba, but this occurred in Europe along with 
other species now limited to Eastern Asia or North America {Cryptomeria 
japomca, Taxodium distichum, Sequcrla gigantea, S, sempervirens, Pinus Strobus, 
etc.). One Cycadaceous plant {Encephalartos) is also known. 


Class II 

Angiospermae 

1. Derivation of the Angiospermae from the Gymnospermae 

The derivation of the Angiosperms from the Gymnosperms is one 
ot the most difficult questions -which it is necessary to consider here. 
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In 1923, when the prec^feding German edition of this text-book was pablished^ 
the serodiagnostic method of Mez and his botanical school was so far developed as 
to inspire the hope that it would result in an objective demonstration of the 
relationships of plants. The methods frequently employed in medical Juris- 
prudence are based on the fact that morphologically related organisms will also 
show a chemical relationship of their albumens ; this is seen, for instance, by a 
comparison of human blood with that of the anthropoid apes. It would follow 
from this that the expressed sap of related plants should g*ve the same reaction 
when injected into the blood-vessels of the animals used in this type of investiga- 
tion. Conclusions may then be drawn as to the degree of relationship of plants 
from the greater or less agreement of their piote ^-reactions. It must, however, 
be premised for such conclusions to be sound that it is the reaction of the specific 
proteids {i.e, those characteristic of the species, genus, or family) which is being 
obtained, and not that of the re-ferve pi iteid substances, which can hardly be 
expected to show such differences for each species, 2 c. 

The results of these methods, expiessed in a large “Kunigsberg phylogenetic tree,” 
have in the interval been tested from \arious sides as Mez himself had desired. 
These tests and critical examinations, among which those of R. von Wettstein 
(2^) appear to be the most important, ’a Idle fully recognising the value of a new 
method of investigation, are seriously c^’ticai of the lesults so far obtained. 
There is no sufficient proof that the speoihc proteid substances are being employed 
in determining the ’•elationships. Since this condition, the necessity of which 
has been referred to above, is not fulfilled or is only satisfied in some cases, the 
serodiagnostic method cannot be employed with certainty as the basis for a 
systematic arrangement. It will therefore be abandoned for this purpose here, 
though }>articular results will be taken account of where they agree with the 
conclusions obtained by the usual methods of systematic botany. 

Further attempts to determine the origin of the Angiosperms by methods of 
comparative morphology may now be considered The view^ of Wettstein (^) 
may in the first place be mentioned, that the flowers of Casuarina^ regarded as 
the simplest angiospermic flower, may be connected with the inflorescence of 
Ephedra (Fig. 629). The male flower of Casaarina is derived from the male 
inflorescence of Ephedra in this way : the bracts give rise to the perigone ; the 
bilocular anthers become united in pairs to give lise to quadrilocular stamens ; 
an assumed increase in number of the stamens results in an arrangement in 
alternating whorls ; and the formation of a corolla comes about by the trans- 
formation of stamens to petaloid staminodes. In a similar fashion the trans- 
formation of the 9 inflorescente of Ephedra into a female flow^er is pictured. 
Further, the discovery of a species of Ephedra tlie 6 inflorescence of which 
regularly terminates wdtli some ? flowers opens the possibility of arriving at a 
hermaphrodite aiigiospernjic flower. Since insects are knowm to be attracted by 
the droT) of liquid secreted at the micropyle, an entomophilous, hermaphrodite 
angiosperm flower, rendered conspicuous by the bright yellow anthers, w'buld 
result. This transition is morphologically possible and ecologically compre- 
hensible ; it leads to the Verticillatae (cf. the survey on p. 622), and through 
them to the Fagales. The further development from these forms is, however, 
a matter of difficulty. Suppo.t is sought for this line of transition from the 
occurrence of chalazogamy (cf. p. 587) and similar phenomena in the Fagales and 
associated families. 

It can be objected to this theory that the families of Angiosperms assumed by 
Wettstein to be low^est are not primitive, but reduced, and that other groups such 
PS the Polycarpicae seem to stand much closer in floral construction to the Gymno- 
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sperms. The peculiar course of the pollen-tubes is met Avith in other groups, 
such as the Rosales ; Mitrbeck (^) has observed this in A Ickemilla arvensis, and 
he concludes that we are concerned with a physiological peculiarity without 
phylogenetic significance, since the pollen- tube always can grow through the 
tissues of the style. 

The relatiA^e primitiveness of the Polycarpicae was first maintained by 
Haleier (^) in a number of papers. Arber and Parkin take the same view 
and DiEIiS {^) has brought forward evidence in its support. More recently S. 
Hutchinson concurs in the derivation of the Angiosperms from the Poly- 
carpicae. Serological investigation leads to the same result. 

T^he following characters of the Polycarpicae support this view ; the spiral 
arrangement of the numerous floral members on an elongated or broadened 
{Oalyeanthus) floral axis ; apocarpous carpels ; actinomorphic flowers, from which 
zygomorpliic forms may be derived. A sharp distinction between calyx and 

corolla may be wanting ; the capacity of plastic 
transformation of stamens into staminodes or 
petals is present ; woody plants still without 
vessels are met with. Entomophily, with 
Coleoptera as the floral visitors as in Encepha- 
lartos, is found in Ewpomatia and Calycanthus. 

Just as Weti STEIN attempted to derive the 
Verticillatae and Fagales, which he regards as 
the lowest Angiosperms, from Ephedra, on this 
alternative view the Polycarpicae aie compared 
with Gnetum (cf. Fig. 632 and its explanation). 
That the Bennettitaceae do not come into the 
comparison as was the opinion of Arber and 
Parkin has already been pointed out by 
Karsten and Thompson though he is 
arguing fo^ a derivation from the Amentiferae, 
comes to the same conclusion. The spiral 
arrangement of the 6 flowers is seen in Fig. 
636, which represents a male inflorescence of 
Gneimn Gn^^mon, consisting of only one whorl ; 
above the circle of ? flowers (cf. Fig. 632) the stiucture ends, as was shown 
by Strasburger, with a terminal female fio\ er. The presumably fertile 
female flowers have a perigone and two integuments, the inner of which projects 
and excretes a drop of fluid to cat h the pollen : this fluid has a sweet taste 
and is eagerly sought by ants, etc. Thompson states that the pollen-grains 
fiequently do not reach the tip of the nucellus but are retained in a dilatation of 
the mlcropylar tube ; since they here germinate he regards this as a further 
approach to the relations found in an angiospermic flower. The decussate bracts 
are approximated to one another beneath the inflorescence. The main difficulties 
concern the male flowers, each of whi( li has Us perigone and an anther with twm 
thecae ; the origin of an anther with tom thecae miglit come about by the develop- 
ment of a septum in each loculus. If the origin of an angiospermic flower from 
such a whorl of flowers is pictured, the bracts would necessarily be supposed to 
enlarge as the protective organs of the fiow^er (calyx or perigone), and thus be 
closed together in the bud. The result of this would be that the individual 
perianths of the male flowers would no longer be necessary, and (on the analogy 
of the reduction of the seed-coat in a drupe ^wlien the function of ;f)rotection 
taken over by the hard layei of the pericarp, cf. p. 592) would be gradually 



Fio. 636 — Gratuiii Gnemon a, stamens ; 
h , bracts ; i . carpels. 
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reduced and ultimately disaj^ pear. Stbasbtjhgeji has shown that the perianth of 
the female flowers may be regarded as an investment cf the ovule, i,e. a carpel. In 
this way the condition of an entomophilous hermaphrodite flower with apocarpous 
carpels, such as is found in the Polycarpicae, could be attained. 

It appears as if this line of derivation of the flower presents no greater*diffi- 
culties than that of the v'erticillatae from the inflorescence of Ephedra. 

If the attempt is made to derive the various families from the Poly- 
carpicae, the Monocotyledons 
and in particular the Helobiae, can 
be connected directly to the Nym- 
pheaceae and Eanunculaceae by 
reason of their floral oi-ganisation, 
anatomical structure, and other char 
acters. This is the usual assumption. 

The arrangement would take the 
form represented in the scheme on 
p. 622. The Polycarpicae, according 
to Hiitcjhinson (‘“^), are divided into 
the woody forms, the Magnoliales, 
and the more herbaceous series, the 
Uanales. The reduced series are 
here derived from the Magnoliales, 
passing by the Hamamelidales and 
Centrospermae back to the Fagales 
(Verticiilatae). Eeturning then to 
the Eanales, an ascending line can be 
followed from the Ehoeadales to the 
Myrtales. The derivation from the 
Polycarpicae of the Euphorbiales is .ith reticulate 

more questionable ] from the latter venation. nat. size. After noll.) 
group the Columniferae and the 

Gruinales can be derived, and they in turn lead to the main body of 
the Sympetalae. 

Sub-Class I 

Dicotylae 

Ti e Dicotyledons with few exceptions possess a pair of seed- 
leaves. (Cerminacioii, cf. p. 80; stem and root, cf. p. 124.) They 
have secondary growth in thickneso (cf. p. 133). 

The typical form of leaf found among Dicotyledons is provided 
with a longer or shorter petiole, and often has a pair of stipules 
developed from the leaf-base ; a leaf-sheath is usually absent (excep- 
tion, Umbelliferae). The lamina may he simple or compound. The 
margin of the leaf presents considerable variety. The venation is 
as a rule reticulate (Fig. 637). 




Series and Families of Angriosperms in their probable Phylogrenetic Relations 
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The flowers in Dicotyledons are typically pentamerous and penta- 
cyclic, but there are numerous exceptions to this. The floral formula 
in the most regularly constructed representatives is K5, C5, A5 + 5, 
G5. 

A. Chopipetalae 
(Petals not coherent) 

Order 1. Polyearpieae 

Hermaphrodite, usually brightly coloured flowers, with an elongated 



Fig. — Myrtstica frayrans. 1, Twig with male flowers nat. size). 2, Ripe pendulous fruit, 
opening. 3, Fruit after removal of one-half of the pencaip, showing the dark brown seed 
surrounded by the ruptured arillus (Mace). 4, Kernel freed from the seed-coat. 

receptacle on which the free perianth-segments, the stamens and the 
apocarpous carpels are spirally arranged ; the carpels are indefinite in 
number and may be very numerous. The separation of calyx and 
corolla is frequently indistinct, and in some cases {e.g, Calycanthm) 
even the foliage-leaves pass with their spiral arrangement into the 
bracts of the flower. The stamens have frequently a leaf-like form 
with the connective continued beyond the anthers, or forming a leafy 
expansion. The stigma terminates the carpel without a definite style. 
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Polliimtion by tneatis of insects (in some primitive forms by beetles) is 
general. 

It is only possible to deal here with the most important forms. 

The various fairilies of Polycarpicae, although they frequently do not exhibit 
all the distinguishing characteristics, are phylogenetically connected ; this is sero- 
logically confirmed. They fall into two sub-orders which are distinguished by 
Hutchinson as the Magnoliales and Ranales. The Magnoliales are nearly all woody 
plants, the more simply constructed flowers of which (Myristicaceae, Calycanthaceae, 
Lauraceae, Aristolochiaceae) aie less highly organised than the flowers of the 
Ranales ; in the latter they are usually brightly coloured and with a differentiation 
into calyx and corolla. The Magnoli|iles are further characterised by possessing 
cells with ethereal oils. Their lower position is indicated also by the primitive 
type of wood of some forms from which vessels are absent. {Drimys (^), ct. p. 143.) 


Sub -Order 1. Magnoliales 

Family 1. Magnoliaceae. — The plants of this family are all woody with large 
terminal floweis. The perianth - leaves, without distinction into sepals and 

petals, the numerous stamens, and the apocarpous 
carpels are all spirally ai ranged in ascending order 
on the elongated floral axis. The stigma ter- 
minates the carpel without intervening style. Oil- 
cells in the stem and leaves Pollen-grains with 
one germ-pore Drimys and Zygogynum have 
wood without vessels, like the Comferae. Mag- 
nolia and Lirxodondron (Tulip tree) are frequently 
cultivated 

OiMciAT -Star-anise, obtained from IlUcium 
u'liiui, j'lelda OLELM ANJsi. The fruits of Ilhcium 
ithgmvm (Japan) are poisonous. 

Farnilv 2 Anonaceae. — Woody plants ot the 
tropics, with spirally arranged stamens and apocarpous gynaeceum ; seeds with 
ruminated endosperm. 

Family 3. Myristicaceae. — Resemble^- tht pitceding family, but the dioecious 
flowers are moie simply constiucted (Figs t>38, 639). 

Official. — Myristica, ]>. utmeg. The seed of Mynshca fragrans divested 
its testa yields oieum myristicae. 

Family 4. Calycanthaceae — fl’hfse plants show a continuous sequence from 
the foliage leaves to the numerous free perianth-leaves, stamens, and carpels borne 
on the depressed floial axis. 

Family 6. Lauraceae. — Flower also composed of tnmerous whorls; perianth 
3 + 3; stamens l-r3. The three stigmas of the single, one-seeded pistil indicate 
its origin from three coherent carpels, hiuit, a beiry or drupe. Anthers valvate. 
Aromatic trees or shrubs with entire leathery leaves, which usually persist for 
several seasons. Only Sassafias (Fig. 643), which has tliree-lobed leaves as well 
as simple ones, sheds its foliage annually. Laurus noUhs, the Laurel, is a 
dioecious, evergreen tree of the Mediterranean region (Figs. ^40, 641). Large 
plantations are grown at the Lake of Garda, where the oil is extracted, and here 
the trees ripen their oval, blackish - blue drupes m October. The genus Cinna- 
mommn includes a number of economically impoi'tant trees such as the Camphor 
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tree from Japan and China and the Cinnamon tree from China and Ceyj on. The 
latter is a stately evergreen with smooth, leathery leaves and incon ipicuous, 
greenish flowers in axillary inflorescences. Fersea gratissima (Fig. 642) is a native 
of tropical Mexico, and is freqnently cultivated as a fruit tree in the tropics. Its 
fruit is known as the Avocado Pear. Species of Oassijtha, the only genus of the 
family including herbaceous species, occur throughout the tropics as parasites 
resembling CasoiUa. 

Official. — Gamphora, Camphor, is obtained from Cinnamomum Camphora. 
CiNNAMOMi CORTEX and OLEUM ciNNAMOMi from Cinuamomum Zeylanieum. 
Cinnamomum Olimri yields oliveri cortex. 

Family 6. Aristolochiaceae. —The zygomorphic flowers (Fig. 568) have a 
simple coherent perianth and the androecium and gynaeceum united to form a 
gynostemium. Official. — AriUolochia serpentaria^ A, reticulata yield serpent- 
ARIAE RHIZOMA. 

The parasitic Kafflesiaceae (^^) and the insectivorous families of the Cephalot- 

aceae, Sarraceniaceae, and Nepenthaceae 
may best be placed with the Aristolochiaceae 
in the Polycarpicae. 

Order 2. Hamamelidales 

This includes the two Families Hama- 
melidaceae and Platanaceae. — Woody plants, 
with stipulate leaves. Flowers as a rule 
inconspicuous, without perianth and anemo- 
philous. Conspicuous, entoniophilous flowers 
ivith a simple or, more rarely, double perianth 
also occur. Two carpels. ^ 

Official. — Styrax praeparaius iiomLiqmdamhar orientalis. Hamamelidis 
cortex and folia from Hamamelis virginiana, 

Platanus orientalis and P. occidentaks aie commonly planted as shade- trees by 
the sides of streets. 

On the affinities of this order see Hallier who regard these 
plants as an important connecting link between the Gymnosperms 
and the Polycarpicae. 



Fig. 642. — Floral diagram of Fersea 
(After Bichler.) 


Order 3. Centrospermae 

Herbaceous plants with as a rule hermaphrodite flowers which 
have a perianth of two whoils, the corolla being coloured. The 
campylotropous ovules and as a rule the free-central placentation are 
characteristic. This agrees with the connection with the Primulales 
which is indicated serologically. 

Family 1. Caryophyllaeeae, — Herbs, with simple, linear, usually 
opposite leaves ; flowers typically pentamerous, with calyx and corolla. 
Two whorls of stamens, obdiplostemonous Unilocular or incompletely 
septate ovary. K 5, C 5, A 5 + 5, G (Fig. 645). Fruit, a capsule. 
Seeds numerous, embryo curved around the floury perisperm. The 
number of carpels ranges from 2 to 5. 
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Ccrastiuin and StellarUi have white flowers and bifid petals, and are conspicuous, 
early-flowering forms. Species of Dianthus, Pinks, have frequently attractive 
colours and scent, and occur in dry, sunny situations. Agrostemma Githago 
(Fig. 646), Corn-cockle, is a hairy plant with pink flowers. It is a commoji weed 



Pig. d43, — Sassafras officinale. nat. size. After Beko and Schmidt.) J, Male inflorescences on 

a still leafless branch. 2, Fruits on a leafy shoot. 3, Male flower. 4, Female flower. 5, 6, 
Closed stamens of the twc outer whorls. 7, Opened stamen of the innermost W'horl. 8, Ovary 
showing the style aiH the ovule. 

in corn-fields : its seeds are poisonous, ^aponaria officinalis is a herb attaining the 
height of a metre, with opposite, broad leaves and rose-coloured flowers. The 
saponin contained in all parts of the plant renders ’t ijoisonous (Fig. 644). 

Family 2. Chenopodiaeeae. — Herbs, rarely small woody plants, 
with alternate leaves. Flowers typically pentamerous, with a single 
whorl in both perigone and androecium ; P 5, A 5, G (2-6). Stamens 
opposite the perianth -leaves. Reduced, unisexual flowers are not 
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infrequent The unilocular ovary contains a basal, campylotropous 
ovule. Fruit, a nut Seed with a curved embryo. 

This family exhibits reduction in its usually colourless perianth. 


Many of the Chc-iiojx>diaceae are strand-plants {Salicornia^ cf. p. 164, Fig. 188), 
or occur on soils containing a large amount of salt, such as the great Asiatic salt 

steppes and deserts. The 
Spinach {Spinacia oleracea) 
and the Summer Spinach 
(S. glabra) are used as veget- 
ables. The Sugar Beet {Beta 
vulgaris^ var. rapa) is a plant 
of great economic importance. 
It is a biennial plant, and 
in the first season forms a 
thick, swollen root bearing a 
bud consisting of a number of 
thick -stalked, entire, succu- 
lent, and often crisped leaves. 
From this ro.^ette of leaves 
there springs in the second 
season a highly branched 
panicle, bearing the incon- 
spicuous greenish flowers. 
Ovary formed of three carpels. 
At the end of the first season 
the root contains cane-sugar 
as a reserve-material, which 
at this stage is extracted 
from the plant. By constant 
selection the percentage of 
sugar is raised from 7-8% to 
an average of 15 %. The 
original form of .the Sugar 
Beet is Beta 'patula. Cheno- 
podium and Atriplex are 
common weeds near human 
dwellings. 

The two following families 
are greatly reduced as an 
adaptation to adverse con- 
ditions of life. 

Family 3. Aizoaceae. — 
Mesembryanthemum ; p e r- 
with succulent leaves. Flowers herma- 
phrodite ; with a polypetalous corolla derived from modified stamens. Stamens 
numerous. Carpels 2- oo ; united to form the hygroscopic capsule. South African. 
The genus includes plants which “mimic” pebbles, e.g. Mesembryanthemum 
truncaiellum, M. pseudo-iruncatellum, M, Bolusii^ M. ealcareum^ etc. (^®). 

Family 4. Cactaceae. — For the most part leafless plants with succulent stems, 
natives of America. In size they range from very small to gigantic forms. Flowers 



Fio. (>H.—Saponaria officinalis nat. size). I’ojsosovs. 
ennial herbaceous xeromorphic plants 
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hermaphrodite, actinomorphic, less commonly dorsiventral. Perianth of many 
members, spirally arranged and showing a gradual transition from the calyx to the 
corolla. Stamens and carpels numerous. Ovary inferior, unilocular, with numerous 
parietal placentas. Ovules with long stalks. Fruit, a berry, the succulent tissue 
bfeing largely derived from the stalks of the seeds. Closely related by floral 
structure and anatomy to the Aizoaceae. 

Only Peireskia and some species of Opuntia possess leaves. Other species of 
Opuntia have flattened branches (Fig. 190). Oereits (Fig. 194), Echinocactus, etc., 
with longitudinal ridges on the stem ; Mamillaria has free projections (mamillae). 
The numerous groups of spines on the shoots, ribs, or separate mamillae correspond 




Fio. geormtnzan^. f\\o of tlo ribs oi Fia. 648.—LedfofPuii/gr(wwmampi!ean'* 

ridges of a five ribbed stein bearing flowfts and fruits c<iuU shoving the ochrea, st 

(I nat. size). (4 nat. size). 

to axillary shoots, the subtending leaves of vhicli are reduced, while the leaves 
of the expanded axis of the axillary shoot are metamorphosed into spines (Fig. 647). 

Cactaceae form a dominant constituent of the vegetation in the dry south- 
western regions of the United States, in ]\1exioo, and in the Andes of South America. 
A similar habit is found in some Euphoi biaceae and Asclepiadaceae living under 
corresponding climatic conditions (cf. p. 165 Convergence). There are numerous 
epiphytic Cactaceae, especially species of Ehipsahs, Epiphyllum, and Phyllocactus. 
Opuntia ficus indica has become iiatuiuliscd in the Mediterranean region. The 
fruits of this species and of others of the genus are edible, and the plants are 
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Order 4. Polygonales (*’) 

Family 1. Polygonaceae. — For the most part perennial herbs, with hollow 
stems swollen at the nodes, and alternate, simple leaves. The mernbranous 
stipules of the latter are coherent to form a sheath or ochrea protecting the 
terminal bud ; when broken through by the growth of the si.m, this remains as a 
tubular sheath around the lower part of the internode (Fi^. 648). Perianth simple, 
usually colourless ; ovules atropous. 

Mainly natives of the North Temperate zone. 

Genera. — Rheum^ Rhubarb. This is an Fast Asiatic genus, originating from 
the mountains of China, with large, radical leaves and a large, spreading, paniculate 
inflorescence. Leaves simple, cordate -reniform, with palmate venation, sometimes 
more or less lobed. The flow^er has a perigone of two similar whorls, and two 
whorls of stamens, the outer whorl being double ■y chorisis ; P 3 + 3, A 6 4-3, G (^3). 
Nectar for visiting insects is secreted by the laige scales of the disc. The 



A B CD 

Fig. AViCim officinale. Flower; />, the same cut through longitudinally; C, gynaeceuni 
with disc. Rheum compartnm: D, fruit. (After Lurssen, magnified.) 


triangular ovary becomes winged as it develops into the fruit (Fig. 649 D). Species 
of Rheum are cultivated as ornamental plants and as vegetables. Rumex acetosa. 
Sorrel, with sagittate leaves. The structure of the flowers of the hermaphrodite 
species of Rmnex is similar to that of Rheum, but the innei whorl of stamens is 
wanting. On parthenogenesis in Rumex, cf. Roth (2’). The species of Polygonum 
have a perigone consisting of five coloured leaves and a varying number of stamens. 
The triangular fruits of Fagopyrum esculentum form Buckwheat (Fig. 608 B). 
Official. — Rheum officinaU, Rh. palmatum, and probably other species yield 

RHEI RHIZOMA. 


Order Piperales 

Single Family. Piperaceae. — The genus Piper is important. Flowers as a rule 
unisexual and without perianth, associated in spikes ; typically trimeroua but 
usually reduced. Ovaigl^ldinilocular, ovule solitary, basal and atropous. Fruit 
drupe-like. The embryo is embedded in a small endosperm surrounded by a well- 
developed perisperm. The vascular bundles are scattered in the cross-section of 
the stem resembling the arrangement in Monocotyledons, but with secondary 
thickening. 

Piper nigrum.^ from which the Peppers are derived, is the most important 
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repfesentative* This is a root-climber, native to the Malayan region, but now 
cultivated throughout the tropics (Fig. 650). The unripe fruits provide black 
pepper, while white pepper is obtained from the ripe fruits after removal of the 
outer layers of the pericarp. Feperomia (^), tropical shade-plants and epiphytes. 

Official. — Fiper cuheba (Fig. 051) is a native of Java and is distinguished by 
the stalk-like base of the fruit from that of the Black Pepper. It provides 



Fio. nigrum. iiat. size.) 

CTJBEBAE Fiiucrrs, OLEUM cuBEBAE, TiKCTURA cuBEBAF. Piper Beth yield.s BETEL. 
Piper methysticiim yields kavae iihizoma. 


Order 6. Santalales 

Family 1. Sautalaceae. — Green plants growing in the soil and partially 
parasitic on the roots of other plants from which their haustoria obtain nutrient 
materials. In Britain, TJiesium. 

Official. — tantalum alburn^ the- wood of which when distilled yields oleum 

SANTA LI. 
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Family 2. Loranthaoeae. — Leafy semi-parai 
of trees. They are most abundant 
in the tropics, and, for instance in 
South America, add to the beauty of 
the forest by their brightly coloured, 
ornithophilous flowers. 

Loranthus europaeus^ on Oaks in 
Europe. In Britain Viscum album 
(Fig. 652), the Mistletoe, occurs as 
an evergreen parasite on a number of 
trees. It has opposite, obovate 
leaves. Stem swollen at the nodes. 

The white berries are distributed by 
birds. The sucker, without a root- 
cap, emerging from the seed pt-ne- 
trates the cortex of the host to the 
wood, into which it cannot grow. 

Its tip becomes embedded in the 
new wood formed by the cambium of 
the host. Further growth iu length 
of the sucker is effected b; a zone correspondin. 


tic shrubs, living on the branches 



Fig. O .*)!. — Piper cubebo. a, Infructescene^ ; h, a 
male flower ; c, a female flower longitudinal 
section; d, fr lit in longitudinal section. (After 
anu Schmidt.) 


in position to the cambium of 



Fig. 652.—Fufciim album. With flowens and fruits. (J nat. size.) 
the host. Reduction in relation to parasitism is seen in all the genera and species. 
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Order 7. Urtieales 

Plants with usually diclinous small flowers closely aggregated in 
the inflorescence. Stamens equal in number to the leaves of the 



Fii. bo3. — Lhuub cam] na.t si/e) Bid iich with -? Branch with fiuits 

3, Sine,!* fiowei enlarged 

perigone and superposed on the latter. Ovary superior, composed of 
one or two carpels, usually unilocular, and containing a single, 
pendulous ovule. Fruit, a nut or drupe. Seeds usually containing 
endosperm. 

Family 1. TJlmaceae. — campestris (Fig. 653), the Elm, is a common 
European tree. The arrangement of tlie leaves on the sides of the twigs in two 
rows and the corresponding branching leads to the leaf-surface exposed on each 
lateral branch making a definite angle with the main branch and composing the 
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regular convex crown of foliage exhibited by oldt^r examples. The leaves are 
always asymmetrical. The flowers stand in groups in the axils of the leaves of 
the previous year ; they are hermaphrodite or, by abortion, unisexual. The 
stamens are straight in the bud. The tree flowers in Februai-y or March, and 
the fruits ripen before the leaves expand. The fruits are broadly winged and 
adapted to be carried by the wind. U. montana, (I. effusa are c’^sely related forms. 
Several species of Celtis^ in which the fruit is a drupe, are in cultivation. 

Family 2. Moraeeae. — The majority are trees or shrubs with 
abundant latex. Leaves alternace, stipules caducous. Flowers uni- 
sexual, in globular or disc-shapea inflorescences ; mostly tetramerous. 



Fig. 654. —Ficus hstigaUnsis in the Botanic Garden at Buiten2!v)rg. 


Important Representatives. — In addition to the Mulberry trees, of which 
Morus alba is cultivated for the rearing of Silk-worms and M. nigra (Fig. 611 .5) 
as a frnit-tree, the genus Ficus deserves special mention. The species occurring 
farthest north is the Common Fig(3») {Ficus car ica. Fig. 563), which is endemic to 
the Mediterranean region, and has been long cultivated. It is a low tree with 
palmately incised leaves and stipules, which form a cap-like protection to the bud. 
The inflorescences are hollow, pitcher-shaped structures with a narrow opening. 
The flowers are borne closely crowded together oo the inner surface. The flat, 
disc-shaped inflorescences of Dorstcnia which bear the flowers on the upper surface 
are in many respects corresponding structures. On the distribution of the 
fruitlets cf. Goebel (^i). On the pollination of the Fig cf. p. 568, Fig. 563. The 
sweet, fleshy portion of the edible Fig is developed from the hollowed axis of the 
inflorescence together with the perigones of the individual flowers. The small, 
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liArdj s«ed-lii^ bodies sre the fruits developed from the ovaries of the small 
floiwers. Some species of Ficus are among the largest trees of tropical forests. 
The most remarkable is the Banyan {Ficus heugalensis), which occurs in the East 
Indies. The seeds, carried by fruit-eating birds, germinate on the branches of 
^ trees, where the plant develops as an epiphyte. The proper form of the tree is 
only seen, however, after the roots have reached the soil, and it is no longer de- 
pendent on the scanty food-supply obtainable in the epiphytic position. The host- 
plant is gradually strangled, additional roots are sent down to the soil and thicken 
into pillar-like supports, and ultimately a small wood capable of sheltering an entire 
village is developed from the single small seedling (Fig. 654). The latex of Ficus 



Fig. 655 . — llumulus Uipulm, 1. Male infioresceDce. S, Female inflorescence. 3, Two female 
flowers in the axil of a bract. 4, Cone-like inflorescences in fruit. (4 nat. size.) 

eldstica is obtained from the tree by making incisions in the bark, and serves as 
one tiource of india-rubber. Castilloa elastica is another important rubber-tree of 
Central America. The gigantic inflorescences of species of Artocarpus when in fruit 
are eaten raw or cooked, and form the Bread-fruit of the tropics. 

Family 3. Cannabinaoeae. — lupulus, the Hop is ^ native 

of Central Europe ; it has a perennial rhizome, which annually produces a crop of 
twining shoots (Fig. 655). The stem and opposite leaves bear coarse hairs, and the 
former bears hooked prickles which prevent it slipping down the support. The 
male flowers of this dioecious plant arc peiitamerous, with straight stamens and 
grouped in dichasia, the central branches of which are capable of further growth. 
The branches of the female inflorescence are catkin-like, the scales being formed 
of the pairs of stipules belonging to bracts, the laminae of which are suppressed. 
The axillary shoot of the bract is also suppressed, but.each stipule has two flowers 
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in its axil ; each flower is enclosed by its own bract. These bracts project beyond 
the stipules when the inflorescence is mature, and give the latter its cone- like 
appearance. Upon them are developed the glandular 
hairs on account of which the Hop is cultivated. 

Cannabis sativa, Indian Hemp, is an annual herb 
with palmately divided, hairy leaves. The plant is 
utilised in Europe for its bast fibres, which are from 
one to several centimetres lor .j. The glandular hairs 
which cover all parts of the fem:tle inflorescence 
secrete a sticky resinous substance which is used 
medicinally. In the East it is used in the preparation 
of a narcotic called Hashish. 

Official — GannabvS saliva provides cannabis 
INDICA. 



Fio. 6!jQ.—Salix viminalis. A, 
Flowering male twig(nat, size). 
B, Male flower with subtending 
bract (magnified). C, Female 
inflorescence. I)-E, Femab* 
flowers (magnified). F, Fruit 
(nat. size). (7, The same mag- 
nified. H, Seed (magnified). 
(Afkr SCHIMPER.) 



Fig. G57.~Pop'idiis nigra. J, Male inflorescence, 
inflorescence. 3, Male flower. 4, Female flower. 
6, Seed. (I, S, | nat. size ; 3-6, enlarged.) 


Family 4, tJrticaceae. — Perennial herbs. Leaves simple, stipulate. Flowers 
unisexual by suppression of parts, as a rule bimerous. P 2 + 2, A 2 + 2. Stamens 
inflexed in the bud, and scattering the pollen when they suddenly straighten. 
Perianth of the female flower adherent. Ovary consisting of a single carpel, 
unilocular, with' a basal, atropous ovule. The ripe fruits of species of Pilea and 
Elatostemma are forcibly dispersed bymeans of organs developed from staminodes (^^). 

A number of the Urticaceae are characterised by the possession of stinging 
hairs (cf. Fig. 49). Some provide important fibres, especially Boehmeria nivsa 
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from which Ramie fibre is obtained. Our native species of Urtica provided textile 
fibres in the times before cotton was discovered, and were again employed during 
the war. 

Order 8. Salicales 


Family Salicaceae. — Dioecious trees and shrubs with simple, alternate, stipu- 



p <'=‘tk>n8. ^nd at the tip female flowers. 

Male-fio-\ver S, Female flower. 4, Iniitwith thp nnlor I'lvasT. v *. 

removed. nat. sue.) 


late leaves. Flowers in catkins greatly reduced. Ovary of two carpels, uni- 
locular. Fruit, a capsule containing nun'erous, parietal seeds. Seeds without 
endosperm. 

.Jp" represented in the north temperate tone. Sali^, Willow 

and rc^ ulus, Poplar, are the only genera. Salix has erect catkins and is adapted 

at the base of the flower. Male flowers scented ; pollen sticky. The number of 
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stamens varies from two to five in the different species. Bracts entire (Fig. 656). 
Willows occur commonly by the banks of streams. Som^^ species are among the 
more abundant plants of high northern latitudes ; they have subterranean, creeping 
stems, only the young shoots projecting from the soil. Populus has anemophilous 
flowers ; disc cup-shap^-d ; no secretion of nectar. The long-stalked, roundish leaves 
of the Poplars give them a different habit from the Willows. Flowers similar to 


those of Salix, but with 
divided bracts. Catkins 
pendulous iFig. 657). 

Official.— Salicinum 
is obtained from the bark 
of species of Salix anu 
Populus. 

Order 9. Juglandales 
Family Juglandaceae. 

— Conspicuous, monoecious 
trees of the northern hemi- 
sphere with imparipinnate, 



Fio. (559. — Alnu,s (jhitimm. Dia- 
grams of the male and female 
flowers. Bract h ; bracteoles 
a jS, a jS', a, (After 

Eichler.) 



Fio. 600. — BetulaverriccoM. 1, Branch with terminal male catkins 
and female catkins cn small lateral branches. S, Female 
flower. 3, M?le flower. 4, Stamen. 5, A catkin in fruit. 
6, Fruit, (i and 5, § nat. size ; and C, enlarged.) 


aromatic leaves arranged alternately. Stipules wanting. The reduced anemo- 
philous flowers are grouped in catkins. 

The Walnut, Juglans regia (Fig. 658), is the best-known representative of the 
family. It is endemic m Western Asia, but the tree is in cultivation throughout 
Europe. In spring the axillary buds of the previous season produce long, thick, 
pendulous 6 catkins bearing numerous flowers. Each of the latter has 3-5 perianth- 
segments, and these, together with the two bracteoles, are adherent to the bract 
and surround the numerous stamens. The female flowers in smaller numbers are 
borne at the summit of the young shoots. The two carpels terminate in large, 
feathery, diverging stigmas. The perigone is adherent to the bract and bracteoles. 
The single loculus of the inferior ovary encloses an atropous, basal ovule. Fruit, 
a drupe, developed after chalazogamous fertilisation (Nawasohin) (^®). The exocarp 
contains abundant tannin. Within the stone is the embryo, enclosed in a thin 
seed -coat. The large cotyledons, which contain oil, are lobed in correspondence 
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with the false septa that project from the inner surface of the ovary. Endosperm 
wanting. Other species of Juglans and Carya yield edible seeds and valuable 
timbers. 


Order 10. Fagales (■^^) 

Trees or shrubs usually with entire leaves and deciduous stipules. 



¥m. m.-CaTv^vus hetuh^ 2. Branch with n.,Ie catkins projecting from the buds of the preced. 
mg year and female catkms on the growth of the current year. Female catkin in fruit. 
5, Male flower. 4, Stamen. ,5, Bract with two female flowers, d. Female flower 7 Fra t 
I nat. size ; 3-6 enlarged.) ’ 


Monoecious. Flowers greatly reduced, anemopbilous, in catkins. 
Ovary inferior ; ovules pendulous, frequently chdlazogamic. Fruit a 
one-seeded nut. Endosperm wanting. This order includes most ’of 
our important forest-trees. 


Family 1. Betulaceae.— Male flowers adherent to the bracts. Ovary bilocular 
with two long stigmas ; a single, pendulous ovule in each loculus. Mainly 
distributed m the northern hemisphere. ^ 

Most important Genera.— glutinoaa, the Alder, is a prominent tree 
of damp woods, and is also distributed in swamps 'and by the banks of streams. 
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The inflorescences are already evident in the autumn as stalked catkins, the male 
long and pendulous, the female erect and short. Male flowers P4, A4 ; a dichasium 
of three flowers adherent to each bract (Figs. 560, 659). The female flowers are in 
pairs, their bracteoles adhering to the bract to form the five-lobed, persistent, 
woody scale of the cone. Alnus incana is distinguished by its loaves being grey 
and hairy below. The Alder has root-tubercles caused by bacteria which in 
symbiosis with their host-plant can assimilate free nitrogen. Betula verrucosa 
(Fig. 660), the Birch, has a white bark and long-stalked, trial gular leaves. When 
young, all the parts are covered with numerous glandular hairs which give the 
plant an aromatic, resinous odour. The male inflorescences am formed in the 
autumn of the previous year, singly or a few together, at the tip of shoots of 
unlimited growth. Flowers P2, A2 ; in dichasia of three, adherent to the bract. 
Anthers deeply bifid (Fig. 660, 3, 4). Female inflorescences solitary, at the apex 
of small, short shoots of 
the current year. Flowers 
in dichasia of three in 
relation to each three- 
lobed scale ; the latter is 
composed of the bract 
and the two adherent 
bracteoles. Fruits borne 
on pendulous catkins ; 
winged. After the fruits 
are shed the scales of the 
catkin separate. Carpinus 
hetulus, the Hornbeam 
(Fig. 661), is an important 
forest-tree. Tlie inflores- 
cences appear in spring ; 
the male,’ from axillary 
buds of the previous year, 
either want leaves or are 
accompanied by one or two, the female are usually terminal. The bract of the 
male catkin bears 4-10 stamens, bifid’ to the base, but without bracteoles or 
perigone. Two female flowers in relation to each bract ; each flower with its 
special bract and pair of bracteoles. The three later unite to form a three-lobed 
involucre which serves as an aid to distribution of the fruit by the wind. Corylus 
avellaTia, the Hazel, develops its inflorescences in the preceding year. The male 
catkins are freely exposed during the winter, while the female remain enclosed 
by the bud -scales, and only protrude their long red stigmas between the scales 
at the actual time of flowering. The male flower has no perianth but has a 
pair of bracteoles which are adherent to the bract, as are the four deeply bifid 
stamens. In the short female catkins a two-flowered dichasium is present in the 
axil of each bract as in Carpinus ; the fringed involucre also is derived from 
the coherent bracteoles and special bract of each flower. Corylus tuhulosa from 
southern Europe. 



Fio. 


62. —Quercus Aegilops. ep, cupula ; gl, fruit. (After 
Duchartre.) 


Family 2. Cupuliferae. — Inflorescences in the leaf-axils, bearing 
male flowers provided with a perianth, and female flowers, one or 
more of which are enclosed in a cupule (Fig. 664 cp) ; this in Fagus 
and Castanea is formed of coherent bracteoles, while the cupule of 
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Qmr0m afises^ as an annular growth from the axis (Pranti- 
^tROli) {»») 

Dytohuted chiefly m the tern pei ate zones of the noithern hemisphere, also in 
tropical Asia 



Fio 663 — Fagus s^/lvoticfi (| nat si7e ) 1 Branch with mile and female infloiescences S Male 
flowf^r 5, Female flower 4 Ope^ cupule with tv fruits 5 Fruit 6 Transverse section of 
a fruit showing tue folded cotyledons )f the embi j j 3 b enlarged ) 

More impoeian i Siecies — Fag ^(8 s / IvaUca , the Beech (Fig 663), is one of oui 
most important deaduous trees Thi leaf is entire, elliptical, shortly stalked, 
and, especially when young, covered with line hairs Leaves two ranked. 
Inflorescences on shoots of the current season Male inflorescences capitate and 
pendulous, flowers with an obhque, bell shaped perianth and usually 8 12 stamens 
Female infloiescences terminal, capitate and erect , flowi rs in two flowered dichasia 
The cupule surrounds both floweis (Fig 664 B), and completely envelops the 
triangular, nut like fruits , at maturity it opens by splitting into four valves 
Its surface Is covered with numerous, blunt prickles 
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Cdstanea vulgariSy the e3ible Chestnut, is a native of the Mediterranean region. 
The inflorescences on shoots of the current year bear in some cases only male 
flowers, in others female flowers at the base and male flowers above. Flowers 



A B C 


Fig. 664. — Diagrams of the female dichasia of : A, Castanm vuI^arL ; 7?, Fagus a mtica ; C, diagram 
of the single flower of Quercus pedmindata. 6, Bract ; a 5, hracteoles ; a, j3,, a j8', hracteoles 
of the secondary flowers adherent to the cupule, ( A , B, after Eiohlkr. C , after Prantl- 
Froll.) 


grouped in dichasia. Female dichasia thre 
nuts come to be enclosed within the spiny 
The Oaks, Quercus pedunculata (Figs. 665, 
largest deciduous trees of European woods. 
The pendulous male inflorescences spring, 
at the time that the new foliage is ex- 
panding, from axillrry buds of the shoot 
of the preceding year or from the lowest 
buds of the shoot of the current year ; 
flowers solitary, consisting of a perianth of 
6-7 segments and 6-12 short stamens. 
Female inflorescences erect, few-flowered, 
in the axils of the upper leaves of the 
shoot of the current year. Flowers in 
three-flowered dichasia, the lateral flowers 
of which are suppressed. The remaining 
central flowers in Q. pedunculata with 
long stalks, in Q. sessilijiora sessile. Each 
flower is invested by a cupule (Fig. 664 C), ^ 
which is at first inconspicuous j but is fully 
developed on the ripe fruit. 

The Beech yields firewood, tar, and 
pyroligneous acid ; the Oak provides a 
valuable timber, a., bark containing tannin 
Cork-oak. 


e-flowered (Fig. 664 J)y so that three 
cupule, which splits into four valves. 
666) and Quercus sessilifloray are the 
Leaves oval, margins sinuately lobed. 



^iG. 665.—Qticrcus pedunculata, longitudinal 
section of the female flower. 5, The young 
cupule ; c, ovule ; d, ovary ; c, perigone ; 
/, style; g, stigma. (After Berg and 
Schmidt, magnified.) 

used in tanning, and cork from the 


Official. — The galls (galla) produced on the young twigs of Quercus in- 
fectoria as a result of puncture by the Gall-wasp, Oynips tinctoria ; Tannic Acid is 
obtained from these. Betula lenia yields oleum gaultheriae. 


Order 1. Polyearpieae 

Sub-Order 2. Ranales 

Returning to the consideration of Order 1. Polyearpieae (p. 623), 
the second Sub-order Ranales has to be described here. 
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In this Snb-order, which comes under the general description of 
the Polycarpicae on p. 623 , the flowers are for the most part brightly 
coloured and entomophilous : the Panales include herbaceous forms, 
sometimes amphibious or aquatic and exhibit close connections with the 



Fig 666 — Quercm pedu^iuulati A, FI t\ enng bianch B, a male flower (magnified), 0, stamens 
(magnified) , D, a female flower (magnified) E infnictescenee , F, cupule , G //, seed (After 

SCHIMPER ) 

Monocotyledons The families placed first, like the Lauraceae in 

the Sub order Magnoliales, aie provided with a trimerous perianth and 
three whorls of stamens. 

Family 1. Berberidaceae. Hermaphrodite flowers, with a perianth 
of two trimerous whorls, two or more trimerous whorls of stamens and 
one carpel, bearing the ovules on the ventral suture. In Berheris vulgaris 
the leaves on the shoots of unlimited growth are transformed into 
spines. ' 
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Fig. —Podophylhiin jyeUafum nsLt. size). (PVoni IPat, Fflanzeti/amilien.) 


daceous plant, J'odophyUum peltatum (Fig. (567), F. cmodi^ yields podotiiylli 
INDICAE EESINA and RHIZOMA. BerheHs aristata yields Berberis. 

Family 2. — Menispermaceae. — 

Abundant *ri the tropics ; mostly 
climbers. Flowers trimerous, with 
three carpels. 

Official. — Calumbae radix 
from Jateorhiza Coluraba, a twining 
plant of tropical East Africa. 

Family 3. Nymphaeaceae. — Aqua- 
tic plants with submerged or floating 
leaves, the latter often of very large 
size ; the vegetative organs contain 
latex (Figs. 668-670). The origin of 
the Monocotyledons is to be sought 
in the neighbourhood of this family. 

Cahomha aquatica has trimerous 
flowers, wdth a perianth of two whorls, 
two whorls of stamens and three 
carpels (Fig. 670). Its shoots have 
divided, submerged leaves, and entire 
floatinff leaves which appear at the MS—.Vi/mpJiaea oibo (i nat. size).. The spiral 
. . ° . mi • e arrangement of the stamens and petals is shown 

time of flowering. The possession of insertions on the ovary to the left, 

laticiferous tubes is characteristic. 

Ny^nphaea alha^ the White Water Lily (Figs. 668, 669), has large, floating leaves 

2 T 2 
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and white flowers, protected by firm green sepals. Within the corolla comes the 
zone of numerous stamens and the inferior ovary composed of numerous coherent 
carpels. The spiral ariangenient of the membeis of the perianth and androecium 
is seen by the scars of their inseition when they are removed from the inferior 
ovarv (Fig. 668), and in the floral diagram (Fig. 669). In Nuphar the ovary is 
superior and the small petals bear nectaries ; the conspicuous calyx renders the 



Fio. 669 — iV tjmphaea. 
Floral diagram (After 
Noll.) 



Fio 670— a, Floral dkigrarn B, Fruit of Cdbomba aquatwa 
shoeing two (arpels developed ass partial fruiti*. (x 4. 
After BAllTo^ ) 


flower attractive. In Nelumbiti7}}, both the lea\es and flowers aie laised above 
the surface of the watei. Victorxa regia from the Amazon, and Euryale ferox 
from tropical Asia, have gigantic floating leaves ; they are often cultivated in 
Botanic Gardens. Tlie flowers of the former are beetle-pollinated, while the latter 
18 autogamous. 

Family 4. Ranunculaceae. — The plants belonging to this family 



fiG 6 / 1 . Floral diagrams ()1 Raminculac ' ae 4, Adoni', av*umnahs By Aiomtum rapelhis. 
Cy Aqiidegia vulqa is D, < tmici/mja (Alter Eu hi fr ) 


are annual herbs (Aftpsurus), mote commonly perennial herbs (Caltha), 
or rarely low or climbing noodv plants {dematts, species of Faemta) 
wth alternate, exstipulate leaves Flowers hermaphrodite, the members 
in many cases arranged spirally ; this is very evident in Myosurus 
and where the stamens and the carpels are numerous (Figs. 671, 
672). Perianth either forming a simple or double perigone (Jemitum), 
or differentiated into calyx and corolla {Ranunculus). Stamens in- 
definite. Pollen-grains with at least three places of exit for the 
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pollen- tubes. Carpels three to indefinite, borne on the convex 
receptacle (Fig. 672), and forming an apocarpous, superior ovary. 
Ovules, borne on the ventral suture, singly or in numbers. The 
partial fruits are follicles (^Paeonia), achenes {Anewione^j or “berries 



Fro. 672. — a, Flower of llanumudus scele'^atus ; b, the same, cut through longitudinal];’/ ; 
magnified. (After Baillon.) 


{Hydrastis), Seed with a small embryo enclosed within the large, 
oily endosperm (Fig. 673). 

Important Genera. — Many of our commonest meadow and woodland plants 
belong to this order. They are all in greater or less degree poisonous. A number 
of species of Iia,cicnculus, characterised by the usually yellow flowers, convex 
receptu ;le, and fruit composed of numerous free achenes, occur in Britain. The 
petals have a nectary at the base. Leaves palmately 
divided more or less deeply. li. sceleratus is very poisonous 
(Figs. 672, 674). A. arm^isis with large, spiny achenes 
or nutlets (Fig. 673). The aquatic species ©f Ranunculus, 
belonging to the section Batrachium, are often lietero- 
phylloiis (Fig. 135), the floaring leaves serving, as in 
Cahomba, to support the flowers above the surface of the 
water. 

Species of Anemone are also widely distributed in Europe. 

A. nemorosa occurs commonly in woods and is one of our 
early spring flowers. It has a horizontal, subterranean 
rhizome, which terminates in a flower, the further growth Fio. — Ranunculns 
of the plant being carried on by a lateral shoot. Perianth arve7isis.^ Carpel in 
simple, petaloid. All species of Anemone have, at a greater (Enlarged * After 
or less distance from the perianth, a whorl of, usually, three Baillon.) 
leaves forming an involucre (Fig. 675). In A, hepatica this 

stands just below the periantli and thus resembles a calyx. All the species are to 
some extent poisonous, especially A. Pulsatilla (Fig. 675). The plants of the genus 
Olematis are mostly woodj’' and differ from other Kanunculaceae in having opposite 
leaves. Many species are cultivated. 0. vitalha is one of our few native lianes. 
The achenes of the species of Clematis and of man^/ kinds of Anemone are jirovided 
with hairy or feathery appendages, which facilitate their distribution by the 
wind. Caltha palustris, the Marsh Marigold (Fig. 676), is one of the most 
conspicuous spring flowers in damp meadows. Perianth simple, bright yellow. 
Leaves cordate or renifbrm, short-stalked, with erect sheathing base. Fruit, as 
in the species of Helleborus that flower in the winter, composed of follicles. The 
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Monksliood (Jkmilum napellus) (Fig. 677 A, B) is a stately perennial herb with 
underground tubers and occurs most commonly in alpine meadows. The leaves 
are palmately divided, the segments being in turn pinnately lobed. Inflorescence 
a dense raceme, reinforced by lateial inflorescences standing in the axils of the 
tapper leaves. Flowers zygomorphic. One of the five dark-blue sepals is helmet- 
shaped, and protects two 
long-stalked, tubular, two- 
lipped nectaries, which (as 
in Helhhorus and Eranthis) 
correspond to petals. The 
remaining petals are Avanting 
or are reduced to incon- 
spicuous, narrow structures. 
Aconituvi Lycoctonum has 
smaller yellow flowers of 
similar construction. All the 
species are poisonous. Aqui- 
legia^ Delpliiniumiy and Pae- 
onia are favourite ornamental 
l>lants wdth showy flowers. 
In Acfaea and Hydrastis the 
fruit is a berry. 

OtFIOIAL. — ArONITI 
RADIX is obtained from Aconi- 
turn naq^ellas, Staphis- 
AGRIAE SEMINA from Dclph- 
mi am staphisagria. Hydka- 
SI Is RHizuMA fiom the North 
American Hydrastis Canad- 
ensis^ a perennial herb which 
sends its subaerial shoots up 
from the subterranean 
rhizome ; the base of the 
r shoot has keeled scale-leaves 

^ in two ranks. The flowers 

: are solitary and terminate 

^ the shoots, each of which 

bears two foliage-leaves. The 
simple white perianth falls 
m, when the flower opens. The 

androecium and the apo- 
Fig. 676.— (§ iiat. size). Poison oris.. carpous gynaeceum consist of 

numiTous members. The 
fruit consists of numerous small beriie^, eacl of which includes 1-2 seeds. The 
alkaloid hydrastine is obtained from the rhizome. 




Order 11. Rhoeadales 

Herbs, or more rarely shrubs, with alternate, exstipulate leaves. 
Flowers hermaphrodite, cyclic ; whorls usually bimerous. Ovary 
superior, unilocular. Placentas on the united margins of the carpels, 
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projecting more or less into the cavity (Fig. 678). Stigmas com- 



* ^ PormNOUS. 3, 2, Flower seen obliquely from m 
front. S, Flower m longitudinal section. 3, The 
^ nectaries, formed from petals, and the androecmm 

after the pengone has been removed. 4, Fruit 
composed of three apocarpous carpels. 5, 
Follicles opened, 

misural, if. situated immediately over the sutures. Dehiscence of the 
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fruit by separation of the middle portions of the carpels from the 
persistent placentas. 



Fig, 678. —Floral diagram of Glauciiim 
(Papaveraceae). (After Eichler.) 



Fin. 680.— Floral diagram of Corydalit^ 
cava. (After Eichler.) At the 
base of the stamen standing alM)ve 
the spin- is a nectary. 



Fio. 681.— Cruciferae. Floral diagram 
{Brassim). (After Noll.) 



The relationship of the families grouped in this Order is confirmed serologically. 
The occurrence of systems of tubes with various contents is noteworthy. 

Family 1. Papaveraceae (S4)._This family connects the order to the Polycar- 
picae by such characters as the presence of' laticiferous tubes (Nymphaeaceae), 
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OTOurrenoe of trimerous flowers in Boeconia (Berberidaeeae), the stigmas situated 
directly above the carpels and the occasional occurrence of an apocarpous gynaeceum 
{e.g. Platystenion). The increase in numbei of stamens is brought about by chorisis; 
thojT flr6 cyclic. The seeds hftve Abundant endosperm. 

* Cheli^onium majvs, Celandine, has yellow latex and a bicar pellary ovary. C%. 
laciniatum is a mutant of Ch. majus, A number of species of Esckoltzia, Arge- 
mom, and Papaver are cultivated as ornamental plants. Papaver Bhoer^s, the 
f^dppy (I'ig. 679), is a common weed in corn-fields. ^Ihe bent position of the 
flower-bud is characteristic. Papaver sommfe't am ^ which is of Op ntal origin, has 
abundant white latex The ovary is unilocular, and in the ripe fruit the separa- 
tion of the central portion of each carpel fi^.»n the placentas at dehiscence is 
limited to the tips of the carpels. These portioin, bend outwards just below the flat 
stigmatic expansion, and the kidney-s^iaped seeas arf^ thrown out of the small 
openings when the capsule, borne on its 
long stalk, is moved by the wind. 

Ofb'ICIal. — Papaver* sommjerum, the 
Opium Poppy, yields opium and coueina. 

Papaver Bhoeas yields hhoeados peiai a. 

Family 2. Fumariaceae.— This small 
family is of inteiest on account of je 
occuirence of transversely zygomorphic 
flowers in Corydalis (Fig. 680'' and a 
bi-symmetrical corolla with two spuis in 
Dicentra spectabihs. The fruits are nutlets 
in Fmtiana and capsules in Corydalis and 
Dicenira. Seeds uith endosperm. 



Fig. 682 , — Cardamine 'pratensa. Flower with 
perianth removed, (x 4. After Bah lon.) 


Family 3. Crueiferae — This 

family is nxainly distributed in 
the Northern hemisphere. Annual, 
biennial, or perennial herbs without 
milky juice. Inflorescence racemose, usually without bracts or 
bracteoles. Flowers actinomorphic, alwa}s lateral, composed of 
bimerous whorls. Floral formula, K 2 + 2, C 4, A 2 + 4, G (2) (Fig. 
681). The outer whorl of sepals stands in tlie median plane ; the four 
petals alternate with the sepals. The two outer stamens are shorter 
than the four inner ones which stand in the median plane (p. 119). 
The latter correspond to two stamens branched to the base. The 
carpels form a superior, usually pod-like, ovary, which is divided 
into two chambers by a false septum (p. 556), stretching between 
the parietal placentas (Fig. 683 A, C, ])). The fruit opens by the 
separation from below upwards of the main portion of each carpel, 
leaving the seeds attached by their stalks to the central portion 
formed by the placentas together with the false septum. Rarely 
the fruit is indehiscent {eg. Isatis), Embryo curved. Endosperm 
wanting or reduced to a single layer of cells coherent with the seed- 
coat (Figs. 684, 685). 

The number of species and their abundance make the Crueiferae one of onr 
most important native families of flowering plants. Their brightly coloured, 
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mostly yellow, 'tiowers render them conspicuous in various situations and at all 
periods of the year. The nectaries, which are borne on the receptacle at the base 








Fio. 633. — Cruciferous fruits. A, Cheiranthus ihein; B, Lepidnnn mfiviim; C, Capsclla hur^a 
pastoris; D, Lunaria hienins, showing the septum after the carpels ha\e fallen away. 
E, Crambe maritima. (After Baillon.) 

of the stamens, also show that the flowers are entomophilous. The family includes 
a number of economic plants and otheis cultivated for their flowers. 

Cheiranthus Cheiri, the Wallflower (Fm. 683 J). Matthiola, the Stock. 



Fig. 684. — Transverse '■section of the sef*U 
of Brassica nigra, rad, radicle ; ud, 
cotyledons: proc, vascular bundles 
(Alter Moltxr.) 



Fio. o8>. — Seeds of Cnicifeiae cut across 
to show the ladicle and cotyledons. 
4, Ch^eirauthiis cheiri (x 8) ; B, Sisym- 
hrium ailia7ia{x1). (After B AinnoN. ) 


Numerous species of Brassica have been long in cultivation ; B. oleracea, the 
Wild Cabbage, in its various forms {a) sylvestris. which occurs on the coasts of 
Northern Europe and is to be regaided as the wild form ; (6) acephala, Borecole 
or Kale ; (c) gonglyodes, Turnip-rooted Cabbage ; {d) g< mrm/era, Brussels Sprouts ; 
(e) sabauda^ Savoys; (/) capitata, the Cabbage; {g) botrytis, Cauliflower and 
Broccoli. Biassim campestris, with the cultivated fonais — {a) anmia, [h) oleifera^ 
(c) rapifera. Brassica napus, the Turnip— (a) annua, {b) oleifera, (c) napdbrassica, 
Brassica nigra, Black Mustard (Fig. 686), an annual plant, was cultivated even 
in ancient times. The radical leaves are long-stalked and lyrate with rounded 
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terminal lobes ; on ascemding the eopiously-branoh^d stem they become lanoeolkte 
and gradually smaller. The plant is glabrous except for ‘ ome bristly hairs on the 
upjier surface ot the leaf. Inflorescence a raceme ; the bright yellow flowers stand 
out from the main axis, while the 
developing fruits ar3 erect and' 
applied to the axis. Sinapis alba. 

White Mustard, is a hairy plant, 

distinguishable fiom tiie Black 

Mustard by the long broadly- beaked 

fruits, the valves of which bear 

coarse bristly hairs. The fruits ^iNj / 

project fiom the axis of Ihe inflor- Vv 

escence. The seeds are yellovdsh- ^ I 

white and twice as large as those of \ j 

Brassica nigra. Anastatica hicro- H J 

chuntica, Rose of Jericlio, is an |< fl 

annual desert plant of North Africa V J 

characterised by the hygroscopic V f I j 

movements of its branches (ci*. p. I j A j 'uL/ 

335). Crarnhe (Fig. 685 E)^ with the 111 ( / 

lower i)ortion of the siliqv#^ sterile, I I y 

and CakxU are thick-leaved strand / / . 

plants. the Radish. f 

Vesicaria^ Aabriethi, Draha^ Lun- *^\ j 

uTui ^Fig. 683 D). Cochlearia offici- M . 

nahs, Scurvy Grass. ErophiJa, Ibcris m 

with -umewhat Z3 gomorpiuc flowers. ^ m fT 

Capsella bursa pastoris^ Shepherd’s ft ^ \f ^ 

purse (Fig. 683 C . Isatis tinctoria, ft ¥ 

OFficiAL. — Oleum sinapis ^ w 

VOLATILE, from Brassica 7i%gra. I 

Aumobaciae radix, from Cochlearia ft I 

Armoracia, ft I 

Family 4. Capparidaceae. — Cap- 
paris spziiosa is a small shrub ]^^ft 

occurring on rocky ground in the 

Mediterranean region. The leaves , . 

are simple with short, recurved, 

spiny stipules. The actinomorphic 

flowers are axillary and solitary ; 

the ardroecium by < horisis consists 

of numerous members. In this Fm. m.-Bras^mrngm. (inat.size.) 

resiiect and in the presence of a 

gynophore which raises the pistil above the rest of the flower (Fig. 687), there 
are differences from the Cruciferae. The fruit is a berry which reaches the size of 
a plum and contains numerous seeds. Capers are prepared from the young flower- 
buds. 

Order 12. Parietales 

The plants belonging to this order are characterised by their usually regular, 
pentamerous flowers ; the stamens are increased in number by chorisis, or, when 
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th© H^sjttafatioa of the branehes is incomplete, they form distinct bundles ; the 
sttperior ovary is usually trimerous. The relationship to the Rhoeadales is 
rendered probable by serodiagnoslic investigations, 
a, Placenta tion paiietal. 

E’amily 1. Cistaceae. — Pentamerous, regular flowers, with numerous stamens 
and three to five carpels united to form a unilocular or multilocular ovaiy with 
parietal placentas. In Britain the Rock Rose {Eehanthemum vulgare) (Fig. 688). 



Fi<>. 687 . — Capparis spinobu. Flowering br imh and a young fruit borne on the gynophoie. 

(j nat size ) 

Many species of Cisfus aie characteiistic shrubs of the vegetation of the Mediter- 
ranean region. 

Family 2. Droseraceae. — Includes the Sundew {iJ^vhcto) and similar plants ; 
these capture ins^'cts by means of their tentacles vith viscid lieads, and digest 
them. 

Family 3. Violaceae. — Distinguished by dorsivential flowers with only five 
stamens. Ovary unilocular. The flowers have the anterior petal prolonged back- 
wards as a spur, into which two nectar- secreting processes of the two anterior 
stamens project (Fig 689). 

Placentation ax lie (usually separated as Guttiferales). 

Family 4. Ternstroemiaceae have a gradual transition from sepals to petals, 
like that found in the Magnoliaceae, numorous siamens, and a trilocular ovary 
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with axile placentation. The Tea-plant (Fig. 690) and the Camellia belong to 
this family. 

Family 5. Guttiferae. — Distinguished by the schizogenous glands and the 
union in bundles of the stamen.s. Ilypericui/t is a British representative. The red 
contents of the secretory organs of Garcinia Hanhuryi when dried 'brm Gamboge. 

Family 6. Dipterocarpaceae. — Characterised by the great enlargement of some 





Fjg. 688. — Floral diagram of 
Hclianthemvm, rulgare (Cis- 
taceae). (Eichler.) 



Fiq. 689. — Floral diagram 
of Viola, (i^rter Noll.) 



Fio. (590 . — Thea chinensis. Flowering slioot 
(§ nat. size) ; fruit and seed. 


or all the sepals after fertilisation. Dryohalanops Oamphora yields Borneo Camphor. 
Dammar is obtained from Shorea JViesneri. 


Order 13. Rosales 

The cyclic flowers are in other respects similar to those of the 
Polycarpicae ; the connection of the Posaceae with the Calycanthaceae 
and Kanunculaceae is particularly close. The single carpel in the 
Pruneae and the dorsiventral flowers of the Chrysobalaneae lead on 
to the Leguminosae. 

The order includes plants of very diverse form and construction 
with alternate leaves. The flowers are almost always actinomorphic 
with the members arranged in whorls ; they have five, ten, or 
nixmerous stamens and carpels, the pistil is as a rule apocarpous. The 

2u 
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large part played by the floral axis in the construction of the flower 
and fruit is characteristic. K5, C5, A5-x), Gl-oo. 

The conBection of the Rosales on the one hand with the Polycarpicae and on 
the other with the Leguminosae and Myrtales has been confirmed serologically. 

Family 1. Crassulaceae.— Succulent herbs or under -shrubs with cymose 
inflorescences. Sedum (Fig. 691) with pentanierous flowers ; there are a number 
of British species. Sempervivum flowers with from six to an indefinite 

number of members in the whorls. Bryophyllum with tetramerous flowers, note- 
worthy on account of the abundant formation of buds in the indentations of the 
margin of the leaf. Crassula ; South African species mimic stones by their globular 
form (‘'”*) 4 (cf. Aizoaceae, p. 628). 

Family 2. Saxifragaceae. — Herbs or woody plants with hermaphrodite, 
obdiplostemonous flowers. Fruit, a capsule or a berry formed of two carpels and 
containing an indefinite number of albuminous seeds. Saxifraga, Saxifrage, small 
herbaceous plants which are especially iinmerous on crags and rocky ground in 



Fig. 601 . — Se>luin tcUpliiuin. a, Flowf^r ; h, flower in longitudinal .section. 

(x -1. After H. SCHENCK.) 

mountainous districts. They have a rosette (T radical leaves and bear numerous 
pentamerous flowers grouped in various types of inflorescence. The two partially 
inferior carpels are distinct from one another above. Farnassia palustris is common 
on wet moors ; the pentamerous flower has four carpels. One whorl of stamens 
modified into palmately-divided staiidnodes, which serve as nectaries. The species 
of Fibes have an inferior ovary which develops into a berry, and on this account 
are commonly cultivated. JL rubrv ni (Fig. 692), Red Currant, F. nigrum, Black 
Currant, F. grossularia, Gooseberry. Other Saxifragaceae are favourite ornamental 
plants, e.g. Fihcs it,yreum and F. sanguineum. Hydrangea, Fhiladclphus, and 
Deui'^ia. 

Family 3. Rosaeeae (^®). — Characteristic features of this family 
arc the constant presence of stipules, the absence of endosperm from 
most of the seeds, the apocarpous fruits, and, as a rule, the numerous 
stamens (Fig. 693). The two latter features are also found in the 
Polycarpicae and support a close relationship, but the floral members 
are there spirally arranged while in the Rosaeeae they are in whorls, 
and the flowers are perigynous. 

In many cases the increase in number of members of the androecium and 
gynaeceum proceeds from an intercalary zone' of the hollowed floral axis, and 
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continues for a considerable period. The introduction of new members is deter- 



Fici. G92 . — Ribes rubrum. (§ nat. size.) 


mined by the spatiai relations, so that differences in the numbers of members are 
found ill 'ndividuals of the same species. 

A B 





Fig. 693. — Floral diagrams of Rosaceae. Sorbus dornestica. B, Prunus Pculus. 0, Rosa 
tomentosa. D, Sanguisorba officinalis. E, Spiraea hyperici/olin. (After Eichler.) 

The genus Spiraea has typically pentamerous flowers with superior ovaries ; 
nany species arc cultivated as ornamental shiubs (Fig. 693 B). Quillaja Saponaria 
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(Fig, 694), from Chili, is an evergreen tree with shortly -stalked, alternate, 
leathery leaves and terminal dichasia. The floww has a five- toothed, nectar- 
seereting disc, projecting above the large sepals. Five of the stamens stand at 
the projecting angles ot the disc opposite the sepals ; the other five are inserted 
■opposite the petals at the inner margin of the disc. Petals narrow, white. 
Ovary superior. Only the middle flow^er of the dichasium is hermaphrodite and 
fertile, the lateral flowers are male and liave a reduced gynaeceum. Fruit star- 
shaped, composed of partial fruits. Eacli carpel dehisces by splitting into two 
valves. Seeds wdnged. 

The genera Pyrus, Cydonid, etc., are distinguished from the other Rosaceae by 
their inferior ovary, which usually consists of five carpels bound together by the 



Fig. 694. — Quillaja SaponaHa. nat. si/e. 
After A. Mij^yer and Schumann.) 



2 


Tig. 695. — Hagcnia ahys'itnica. J, Female 
flowfr; f, epicalyx ; f, calyx; j/, corolla 
(> 4). Fruit (nat si/e), with enlarged 
epicalyv. (After Berg and Schmidt.) 


hollow’ floral receptacle so that .tciy the styles are free. The fruit resembles a 
berry, the floral ie<eptacle becoming succulent. The boundaries of the separate 
loculi are formed of parchment-iikc or stony tissue. Pyrus nialus, Apple (Fig. 
546, 3), and ]\ communis^ the Peai, are imjiortant and long cultivated fruit trees, 
of w’hich numerous varieties are grown. Cydonm mdcfaris the Quince, has large, 
solitary, rose coloured flowers. The fruits are in f-hape like an apple or pear, 
covered with fine woolly hairs and with a pleasant scent, though not edible 
when uncooked. In Mespilus germanica, the Medlar, the fruit has an apical 
depression surrounded by the remains of the calyx. The evergreen Eriohotrya 
japonica, is commonly planted in the Mediterranean region; Sorhiis {Pyrus) 
amuparia, the Rowan. Crataegus orycantha, the Hawthorn, in hedges or 
planted as an ornamental tree (cf. p. 301). 

A concave, pitcher- shaped floral axis with one to many free cari)els, kch of 
which encloses 1-2 ovules, characterises the genus Horn. The partial fruits are 
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nut-like, and are enclosed by the hollowed floral axis (Fig. 693 C). The leafy 
development of the numerous stamens has given rise to the cultivated double 
forms. AgTimonia and Hagenia abyssinica have a dry cup -shaped receptacle. 
Hagema is a dioecious tree from Abyssinia with unequally pinnate leaves, the 
adherent stipules oi which render the petiole winged and channelled. Inflorescence 



Fig. 6y^’ — Hagenia ahyssinica {Brayera anthelmntioa). Inflorescence Q nat. size). (After Bero 

and Schmidt.) 


a copiously branched panicle. Each flower has two bracteoles and an epicalyx. 
The flowers are unisexual by suppression of the male and female organs respectively. 
The corolla later falls off and the sepals become mrol-ed, while the epicalyx enlarges. 
The two free carpels have each a single ovule. Fruit one-seeded (Figs. 695, 696). 
Alchemilla has no petals (Fig. 546, 2). Sangu'isorba officinalis has polygamous 
flowers, without epicalyx or corolla, aggregated in heads. Flowers tetramerous 
with 1-2 carpels (Fig. 693 D). These are greatly reduced forms. 

Potentilla with a number of British species has a flattened receptacle, epicalyx, 
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and an apocarpous pistil. Geum and Dryas have hairy carpels which elongate in 
fruit and are distributed by the wind. Fragraria, Strawberry, with small achenes 
situated on the succulent, enlarged, floral receptacle. MubuSf Blackberry, has 
numerous species, mostly scrambling shrubs with recurved prickles. Leaves 
trifoliate. i2. yiaeus^ the Raspberry, is one of the few species which are not 



Fig. 697 . — cerabiis (g nu size). 7, Flowering shoot ; 2, flower cut m two 
(slightly enlarged) , fruits , 4, fruit cut through longitudinally. 

straggling climbers. The sniall drupes are closely crowded on tlie convex receptacle, 
forming the collective fruit. 

The group of the Prnneae, which includes a number of important trees bearing 
stone-fruits, has a single carpel situated in the middle ol the flat expanded floral 
receptacle (Fig. 693 B). Prunus cerastes, the Wild Cherry (Fig. 697) ; P. avium, 
Gean ; P. doniestiea, the Plum ; P. annemaca, the Apricot, and P. jpersica, the 
Peach, are of Chinese origin ; P. Amygdalu^ the Almond, from the eastern Mediter- 
ranean region. The succulent mesocarp of the Almond dries U]) as the fruit ripens 
and ruptures, setting the stony eiidocarp free. 

Poisonous. — The seeds of many Rosaceae contain amygdalin, but usually not 
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in such amount as to be poisonous, owing to the resulting hydrocyanic acid, when 
eaten fresh in small quantity ; this is, however, often the case with the residuum 
left after the seeds, e.g, of bitter almonds, have been crushed The leaves of the 
Cherry Laurel {Prunus Lau7 ocerasua) may also give rise to toxic effects. 

Official. — R o:^AE gallicae petala from cultivated plants of Rosa gdllica\ 
OLEUM KOSAE and AQU> KOSAE from Rosa dama 
scena. Amygdala duj ( is and amygdala amaka 
from Prunus amygdalus. Prunt virginianae 
CORIEX from Prunus serohna Laurocerasi 
FOLIA from Prunus Laurocerasus. Cusso from 
Brayera anfhelmintiea. Quillaiae roRiEX fi *m 
Qmllaja Saponayia. 



Order 14. Leguminosae 

The common characteristic of all 


r'^s — Floral diagrams of Mimo- 
sac( IP. A, Mimosa pudica Acacia 
lophantha (After Bichli>r.'' 


Leguminosae is afforded -by the pistil. 

This is always formed of a single carpel, the ventral suture of 
which is directed to the dorsal siih^ of the flower (Figs. 698, 701, 
706). It is unilocular, and bears the ovules in one or two rows on the 


ventral suture. The fruit is usually a pod (legume), which dehisces 



Fig. 6^^,—Acaria nicoyensts. Fiom Costa Rica. I, Leaf and part of stem , S, hollow thorns m 
which the ants live , L, entiaiice , F, food-bodies at the apices of the lower pinnules ; N, 
nectary on the petiole. (Reduced.) 11, Single pinnule vvith food-body, F. (After F. Noll, 
Somewhat enlarged.) 


by splitting along both the ventral and dorsal sutures. Nearly all 
Leguminosae have alternate, compound, stipulate leaves. Many are 
provided with pulvini (Fig. 698) which effect variation movements of 
the leaves and leaflets. 

Family 1. Mimosaceae. — Trees, and erect, or climbing, shrubby plants with 
bipinnate leaves. Flowers actinomorphic, pentamerous, or tetramerous (Fig, 698). 
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Aestivation of, stpals and petals valvate: Stamens free, numerous, or equal in 
imraber to the j^etals, or half their number. The colour of the flower is due to the 



length and number of the stamens, the corolla being as a rule inconspicuous The 
polleii-grams are often united in tetrads or in larger numbers TP. u 

grotiped in spikes or heads. Embryo straight in tlfe .seed. ’ 

There are no representatives native to Eurone nf r -i i i . 
abundant in the tropics. The Sensitive Plant S,193) 
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occurs as a weed ‘throughout the tropics and exhibits great irritability to contact. 
Numerous species of the genus Acacia are distributed through the tropics 
and sub-tropics of the Old and New Worlds. The Australian forms of the 
genus are frequently characterised by possessing phyllodes (p. 161), the vertical 
position of which contributes to the peculiar habit of the Australian forests (cf. 
(Fig. 185). Some American species of Acacia are inhabited by ants (Fig. 699) 



Fio. 703 .-~Ta 7 nan 7 idus tndica. (| nat. sjzo. Aftei A. Meyer and Schumann.) 


which live in ihe large stipular thorns and obtain food from Belt’s food-bodies (37) 
at the tips of the pinnules. A mutual symbiosis has not been demonstrated in 
this case. Many species of Acacia are of considerable eocnomic value owing to the 
presence of gums and tannins in the cortex, in tlie heart-wood, or in the pods. 
A. catechu (Fig. 700) and A. suma are East Indian trees from which Catechu is 
obtained. 

Official.— By the disorganisation of the parenchyma of the stem of Acacia 
Senegal (Soudan and Senegambia) and of other species, acaciae gummi is obtained. 
This exudes from wounds as a thick fluid and hardens in the air. A. Arabica 
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(Fig. 700). and A. dectt/rrens yield acaciae cortex. Acacia Catechu yields 

CATECHU NIGRUM. 

Family 2. Caesalpiniaceae. — Trees or shrubs with pinnate or bipinnate leaves. 
Flowers usually somewhat dorsiventral. Corolla with ascending imbricate aestiva- 


Frc. 705 . — Krameria friandra. nat. 
size. After A. Meyer and Schu- 
mann.) 


Fig. 704. — Tamarindus in- 
dica. Fruit in longitu- 
dinalsection. AT, thedeshy 
inesocarp. (After Berg 
and Schmidt.) 



Fro. 706. — Floral diagrams of Papilionaceae. 
A,ViciaFaba. B, Laburnum vulgare. (After Eichler.) 


tion (Fig. 701). Typical floral formula; K 5, 0 5, A 5 + 5, G T The number of 
petals and stamens is often incomplete. Embryo straight Abundantly represented 
in the tropics and sub- tropics. 

In Cassia angustifolia the sepals and petals are both five in number and free 
(Fig. 702). The lower overlapping petals are somewhat larger than the upper ones. 
Of the ten stamens the three upper ones are short and sterile, while the other 
seven, the filaments of which are curved and convex below, diminish in length 
from above downwards. The anthers open by means of terminal pores. The pod 
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is compressed and broad and flat. The flowers are borne in racemes in the axils 
of the leaves of the shrub, which is about a metre high. The bright green, 
equally pinnate leaves have small stipules at the base. Tamarindus indices 
(Fig. 703) is a handsome tree, native to tropical Africa, but now planted throughout 
the tropics. Its broadly-spreading crown of light foliage makes it a favourite 
shade-tree. The racemes of flowers are terminal on lateral twigs bearing equally 
pinnate leaves. The individual 
flowers are markedly zygomor- 
phic. The fruit is peculiar. The 
pericarp is differentiated into an 
outer brittle exocarp, a succulent 
mesocarp, and a firm endocarp 
consisting of stone-cells investing 
the more or less numerous seeds 


Fio. 707 . — Lotvs coriiiculatu.^ (h iial 
si/e). Flowering shoot ; flovyer, keel, 

stamens, carix?! (nat. size) Fruit Fig. 7m.—Myroxy}on Pereirae. nat. size. After Bero 
( i size). aiKl Schmidt.) 

individually (hig. 704). The almost imperceptibly dorsiventral flowers of 
Copaifera have no corolla ; the four sepals are succeeded by 8-10 free stamens. 
The fruit is one-seeded but opens when ripe. The seed is invested on one 
side by a succulent, irregularly- limited arillus. None of the Caesalpiniaceae 
are British. Ceratonia siliqua and the cauliflorous (cf. p. 732) Cercis siliquastruin 
from the Mediterranean region .'Fig. 701 A) and GleditscUa triacanthos (N. Am.) 
(Fig. 193), are sometimes cultivated as ornamental plants. 

Official.— Sennae FOLIA and sennae fbu6tus from Cassia angustifolia (Trop. 
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East Africa and Arabia, cultivated at Tinuevelly in Soutliern India) and from 
C. acutifolia \ Cassia Fistula (Trop. Am.) yields cassiae fiujctus ; copaiba is 
obtained from Copaifera Langsdorjii and other species ; tamabindus from the 
succulent mesocarp of Tamarindus indica , haematoxyli lignum, the heart* wood 
of Haematoxylon campc'diianum (Trop. Am.) ; krameriae radix from Krameria 
triandra, a shrub growing in the Cordilleras. Flowers atypical ; the sepals 
brightly coloured within ; the corolla small. Three stamens opening by pores at 
the summit. Fruit spherical, prickly. Leaves simple, si* /ery white (Fig. 705). 
Sapp AN from Qaesalpina swppan. 


Family 3. Papilionaeeae.— Herb>s, shrubs, or trees with, as a 
rule, imparipinnate leaves Flowers alwavs markedly zy gomorphic. 
Calyx of five sepals. Corolla of five petals, 
papilionaceous, with descending Imbricate 
aestivation (Fig. 706). Stamens ten; lila- 
ments either all coherent into a tube 
surrounding the pistil (Lupinus) or the 




Fid. 709,-— My roxylon Fereircie. See Text. (Enlarged. After Fig. 710. — Fruit of Myroxj/ioit 
Beeg and Schmidi.) Fereirae. ,(§ nat. size.) 


posterior stamen is free (Lotus), or all are free (Myroxylon, Fig. 709). 
Seeds with a curved embryo. 

Abundantly represented in the temperate zones ; fewer in the tropics. 

The component parts of a papilionaceous flower are seen separately in Fig. 707. 
The posterior petal, which overlaps the others in the bud (Fig. 706), is termed the 
standard (vexillum). The two adjoining lateral petals are the wings (alae), and the 
two lowest petals, usually coherent by their lower margins, together form the keel 
(carina). The upper ends of the stamens are usually free and curve upwards, as 
does also the style bearing the stigma. 

The genus Myroxylon is of importance on account of the balsam obtained from 
species belonging to it. Myroxylon Fereirae is a tree of moderate height with 
alternate, imparipinnate leaves (Fig. 708). The flowers are borne in terminal 
racemes and have a large vexillum, the other petals remaining narrow and incon- 
spicuous. The stamens are only coherent at the base, and bear conspicuous, 
reddish-yellow anthers (Fig. 709). The fruit is very peculiar. The ovary has a 
long stalk and bears two ovules near the tip. One of these develops into the seed 
of the indehiscent, compressed pod, which has a broad wing along the ventral 
suture and a narrower wing along the dorsal suture (Fig. 710). The bell- 
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shaped calyx persists on the stalk. Oenisiay SarothamnuSf Lupinus^ Cytisus 
have all ten stamens united (Fig. 706 J5) ; their leaves are pinnate or simple, with 
entire margint. The Laburnum {Laburnum vulgare, Fig. 268) is one of the 
commonest ornamental trees of our gardens and grows wild in the Alps. It has 
tripinnate leaves and long pendulous racemes of yellow flowers. Ulex, Furze, a 
characteristic British plaut. Spartium^ distributed in the Mediterranean region. 

i . Trifolium^ Clover, with per- 

Harrow, with ten coherent 
stamens. The increase in the 
amount of nitrogen in the soil 
effected by the root-tubercles 

a ~ finds its practical application 

— 1 'hm' ' r, V. . Ijip* Kuropean agriculture in the 

cultivation of species of Tri- 
folium, Medicago, dt.ndi Lupinus. 
Lotus, Bird’s-foot Trefoil (Fig. 
707); leaves impari pinnate, 
^ ^ lowest pair of leaflets owing 

\ t // absence of the petiole 

/ resembling stipules. Anthyllis, 

^ y Kidney- Vetch. In species of 

y * Astragalus, which are low 

w I y shrubs of the eastern Medi- 

\' terranean region and of western 

A Asia, the rachis of the leaf 

persists as a sharply pointed 
thorn for years after the leaflets 
have fallen. These spines serve 
to protect the young shoots, 
leaves, and flowers (Fig. 711). 
« „at. size. Aft.r Qur native species are herba- 
ceo.is. Jiobima (rig. 1/6) is 
an American tree of rapid grov\tji with ver}" brittle wood, which is often 

planted and known as False Aca.'ui. Glycyrrhizay Liquorice, is a native of 
South Europe. Wistaria, sinensis is a climber with beautiful blue flowers, 
often grown against the walls of houses. Distinguished by the jointed 

pods in which the seeds are isola^'ed by transverse septa are Coronilla, 
Ornithopus sativus, Bird’s - Foot, and Arachis hypogaea, Ground-nut, an im- 
portant, oil-yielding fniii of the tropics and sub -tropics. After flowering the 
flower - stalks penetrate the soil in which ^ the fruits ripen. Vida, Vetch; 

Pisum, Pea (Fig. 201) ; Lens, Lentil ; Lathyrus, Everlasting Pea (Fig. 202). 




Fig. 711.- Astragalus gwmvnfer, (t uat. size. After 
A. Meyer and Schumann.) 
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Leaves with terminal tendrils, corresponding to the terminal leaflet ; the leayes 
may thus appear to be paripinnate. The cotyledons remain within the seed-coat 
and do not become green. Vicia Faba, the Broad Bean, is an erect plant, without 
tendrils ; the terminal leaflet is reduced to a bristle -shaped stump. Fhoi^eolus^ 
Kidney Bean, and Fhy^ostigma are twining plants with tripinnate leaves. Physo- 
stigma vena sum, a West African climber, yields Calabar Bean. 

Poisonous. — Among our common Leguniinosae only Lahur,ijum vulgareBudi the 
related genus Cytistis are extremely poisonous. Coronillava wdth umbels of rose- 
coloured flowers, and Wistaria sinensis are also poisonous 

Official. — Astragalus gummifer and other species yield tkagacantha. Gly- 
CYRRHIZAE RADIX is obtained from Glycyrrh'''n glabra. ^partium seeyparium 
{Oytisus scoparius) yields coparii cacumina. Andira Araroba, a Brazilian tree, 
contains a powdery excretion in cavities of the stem called araroba ; chrysa- 
ROBINUM is obtained from this. The^heai't-wood of Pferocarpu'i S'^ntalinuSy an East 
Indian tree, is pterooarpi lignum. Kino is obta-ned from the juice flowing from 
incisions in the trunk of Pterocarpus Marsupinni. Myroxyion toluifera (South America) 
yields balsamum tolutanum, and M. Pereirae (San Salvador) balsamum peru- 
viANUM. Arachis hypogaea yields oleum aracHis. Butea frondosa yields buteae 
SEMINA. Physostigma vencnosum yields physostigmine. 


Order 15. Myrtales 

This order differs from the Rosiflorae by the inferior ovary, the 
]) re valence of tctramery, and the absence of stipules. 

Family 1. Thymelaeaceae. — Ovule pendulous. Daphne Mezereum (Fig. 712) 
is ^ poisonous shrub, possibly native to Britain, which flowers in February and 
March before the leaves appear. The flowers are rose-coloured, scented, tetramerous, 
and have no corolla. The leaves form a close tuft until the axis elongates. The 
fruit is a bright red berry. In the Alps and in the Mediterranean region there 
are several species of Daphne^ all of which are poisonous. 

Family 2. Elaeagnaceae. — Ovule erect. Ilippophae. Flaeagnus* The leaves 
and young twigs are covered with shining peltate hairs. Shepherdia ( Fig. 52) is 
similar. 

Family 3. Lythraceae. — Lythrum saFcaria. Purple Loosestrife. Flowers 
typically hexanieroiis with two to six carpels. Heterostyled with three forms of 
flower (cf. p. 571). 

Family 4. Onagraceae. —Flower tetramerous throughout. Androeciiim obdiplo- 
stemonous. Epilohiumy Willow-herb, with numerous species ; the fruit is a 
capsule, and the seeds have hairs serving for wind-dispersal. Oenothera (Fig. 7l3). 
The power of mutating possessed by plants of this genus was recognised by de 
Vries and forms the experimental basis of his hypothesis of mutation. 
Circaea, Enchanter’s Nightshade. Trapa, Water Nut. Many forms are in culti- 
vation, for instance the species of Fuchsia, in which the calyx is petaloid. These 
plants are natives of America. Fruit, a berry. 

Family 5. Rhizophoraceae (^0- — Plants occurring in the Mangrove formation 
along tropical coasts, characterised by vivipary -nud the possession of stilt- roots, 
or respiratory roots (Fig. 182). These adaptations are related to the peculiarities 
of the situations in which the trees grow. Bhizophora (Fig. 716) ; Bruguiera ; 
Ceriops. Kandelia. All occur on the coasts of the Indian Ocean. Species of 
Bhizophora are more widely distributed on tropical coasts. 
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Family 6.‘Myrtaeeae. — Evergreen shrubs or trees ; leaves opposite, 
leathery, often aromatic. Flowers actinomorphic, tetramerous or 
pentamerous. Androecium of many stamens, which are often arranged 
in bundles which have originated by branching. Carpels two br 
many (Fig. 714) united with the floral axis to form the inferior ovary. 



Fruit, usually a berry or a 
capsule. 

Mainly distributed in tropical 
America and in Australia. 

The Myrtle {Myrti{s com- 
munis)^ which occurs in the 
Mediterranean region, is the 
only European species. Species 
Eucalyptus from Australia, 
especially E. globulus^ are 



Fig. 713, —Floral diagram of Oenothera 
(Onagraoeae). After Noll. 

A B 




Fio 712 — Daphne Mezereuvi Q y Lt. size). 
Porsojfous. 


Fig 714 — Floral diagrams of Myrt- 
aceae. A, Myrtus communis. B, 
Euqenvaaromaiica. (Aft^r Eichler.) 


commonly planted in Maim climates, on account of their rapid growth and 
useful limber. Young jdants have ojiposite, sessile leaves, but older trees 
bear stalked, sickle-shaped leaves which hang v^ertically. E, amygdalina^ which 
reaches a height of 150 in. and a circumference of ?>0 m. at the base of the trunk, 
is one of the largest forest trees known. Fsidium guayava and some species of 
Jambosa bear edible fruits ; the former is especially valued. Jamhosa caryophylbis 
(Moluccas) is of economic importance, it*^ unopened flower-buds forming Cloves 
{Yig. 716). This tree is commonly cultivated in the tropics. In Fig. 716 the 
inferior ovary, formed of two carpels, is also seen in longitudinal section. 
Species of Sonneratia are frequently the constituents of the mangrove vegetation 
that advance farthest into the sea; their piieumatophores therefore attain a 
considerable height (Fig. 181). ' 
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Official. Eugenia Qai ijofhyllata yields caryophyllum, Cloves. Olettm 
CAJTTPUT i from Melale^ Le^adendron, a tree oi le«s height but resembling the 
Eucalyptus trees ; it is cultivated in the Moluccas (Buru) for the sake of the oil 
it ^yields ; its specific name refers to the white colour of the bark. Oleum 
EUCALYPTI and kino eucalypti from Eucalyptus globulus and other species." 



IiG 715 . — Rhizophora conjugata (J nat. sa/e) 

Family 7. Punicaceae.- -Single genus lumca. Pamea grmatum is a tree 
originally introduced from the East and now largely cultivated in the Mediterranean 
region on account of its acid refreshing fruits known as Pomegranates (Fig. 717). 
Leaves small, entire. Flower with a stiff, red calyx, an indefinite number of 
petals, and numerous stamens ; the 7-14 carpels are arranged in two tiers, the 
upper of which corresponds in number to the sepals, the lower to the half of this 
(Figs. 717, 2, 718). Fruit enclosed by a leathery pericarp with numerous seeds 
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ia the loculi Dftoth tiers, ^he external layers of the seed-coat become succulent 
afid. form the edible portion of the fruit. 


' Order 16. Euphorbiales (Tricoccae) (^) 

This order is placed here, after the preceding description of the orders which 
can be directly connected with the Polycarpicae, since the Euphorbiales can be 



Fig. 716.-~Eitgmia caryophyllata (§ jimI. siz^). Flowering branch. A bud cut in half and an opened 
flower (about nat, .size), 

regarded as a similar though less far-reaching initial group. Whether or in what 
degree the Euphorbiales are connected i^iththe Polycarpicae is a difficult question. 
It appears rather as if such special features as those of the cyathium (Fig. 721) 
might be traced back to Gymnosperni inflorescences. When the stamens, which 
each correspond to a male flower, have an articulation between the filament and 
the stalk, or in some cases {Anthostema, etc.) exhibit a well- formed perianth in 
this position, the distinction from the condition in Chstum or Ephedra is not so 
great. It is true that it is not possible to trace similar analogies in the case of 
the female flowers. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt as to the cyathium being an inflorescence, 
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and in this respect ali^ there would seem to be an approach to Gymnospem 
ancestors. It is further to be considered that henuaphrodite flowers are also 
wanl^ing in the forms which do not possess cyathia, and that the distribution of 
thn flowers may be either monoecious or dioecious. 

In the other direcaon the Euphorbiaceae exhibit affinities, especially to the 
Malvaceae, Geraniaceae, Linaceae, Polygalaceae, and Accraceae : they agree in the 
structure of the ovary, the loculi of which, as in the Euphorbiaceae, contain only 
one or two ovules. Possibly also some significance may be attached to the possession 
of stipules. Thu^^ it would appear, and this is confirmed serologi ally, that the 
Columniferae and Gruinales are to be regarded as the most n-°arly re^ateo*ordeis. 



Pjo. Y17 —Pamca grantdum Q nat. sue). 1, Branch bearing a flower and a bud. 
Flower m longitudinal section. 3, Fruit. (See text.) 


Family Euphorbiaceae.— The plants belonging to the Euphor- 
biaceae are of very diverse habit. The order includes herbs, shrubs, 
leafless succulent plants, trees with normal foliage, and others with 
scale-leaves and assimilating phylloclades. The plants agree, however, 
in possessing unisexual, actinomorphic flowers, with a simple perianth 
or with no trace of the latter. Androecium diplostemonous, or stamens 
numerous. The female flowers are. especially characterised by the 
superior, trilocular ovary formed of three carpels ; in each loculus 
are one or two pendulous ovules with a ventral raphe, and the micro- 
pyle directed upwards and outwards. 
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The micropyle is covered by a placentll outgrowth called the obturator 
{Fig. 719) ; this assists in conducting and nourishing the pollen-tube, and dis- 
appears after fertilisation (cf. p. 587). The caruncula, which is formed , from 
the outer integument (Fig. 721 Z)), persists on the other hand in the seed ; 
the separation of the latter from the placenta is assisted by it. The fruit is a 
capsule, the outer walls of which contract elastically away from a central column, 
and thus open the loculi. 

The plants of this family are distributed over the whole earth. Important 
Genera. — Many Euphorbiaceae are dioecious or monoecious, and have flowers of 
relatively simple construction. Thus Mercurialis (Fig. 720), two species of which 
occur in Britain, is characterised by its bicarpellary ovary. Croton is a tropical 



Fig. 718.— Floral diagram of 
Punica granatam. (After 
Bichler.) 



Fio. 710. — Ovule of Euphorbia 
dioica showing the obtur- 
ator 0 . (After Pax in 
En(5 ler-Pr antl. ) 



Fi-^. Mercurialis: annua Q iiat. size). Male plant in 
tlower am' single male tlowe'r. Portion of a female plant 
single female flower and fruit. Poisonous. 


genus including valuable official plants, C. Eleuteria and C. Tiglium ; the male 
flowers have a double, the female flowers a single perianth. In the Spurges 
{Euphorbia), of which there are several British species, a number of the extremely 
simply constructed flowers are grouped in a complicated inflorescence termed a 
CYATHIUM (Figs. 721 -23\ which, especially when zygomorphic as in Pedilanthus, 
gives the impression of a single flowei. The cyathium consists of a naked, 
terminal, female flower, borne on a long bent stalk surrounded by a number 
of groups of male flowers. Each ol the latter is stalked and consists of a single 
stamen, the limit between which and the flower-stalk is distinguishable. In 
some cases the female flower and each male flower are provided with a small 
perianth. The whole cyathium, which is an inflorescence, is always enclosed by 
five involucral bracts; alternating with these are four nectar- secreting glands, 
the presence of which increases the likeness between the cyathium and a flower. 
The fifth gland is wanting, and the inverted female flower hangs down in the gap 
thus left. Between the groups of male flowers which stand opposite to the bracts 
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(Fig. 721) are branched hairs which are visible vi^beu the cyathium is cut through 



Fig. 721.’- -EiiphorMa Lathyris. A, Cyathium (x 4). B, Cyathium cut through longitudinally 
(x 7). C, Fruit after dehiscence showing the central column (c). D, Seed in longitudinal 
section showing Ihe embryo embedded in the endosperm ; m, caruncula (x 4). (A-D after 
Baillon.) 


longitudinally (Fig. 721 B). The cyathia 
are usually grouped in dichasia, and these 
in turn form an umbellate inflorescence, M'ith 
three to many branches. It often happens 
that the female flower is only developed in 
some of the cyathia, remaining rudimentary 
in the others. Many species of Euphorbia, 
especially the African species, are succulent- 
stemmed plants resembling Ca^ti in general 
appearance (Fig. 723). 



Fio. 722.— Diagram of a dichasial branch of EiiphoV’ 
bia, with three cyathia, only the middle one of 
which has a fertile female floAver. (After Eichler.) 



Fig. 723.~Euphorbia resinifera (nat. size). 
(After Berg and Schmidt.) 


Euphorbia, like many but not all the other plants of the family, contains a 
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milky juice, which is secreted in non-septate latex-tubes (sometimes septate, e.g, 
^ Hevea). This juice, which in many 

cases is poisonous, exudes wherever the 
plant is wounded. 

An important constituent of the 
latex of species of Hevea is caoutchouc 
(cf. ^). As Para Rubber, obtained in 
the tropics of South America, especially 
in the Amazon Region, this for long 
provided about one-half of the total 
rubber supply. Now, however, the 
mam supply of rubber comes fiom 
plantations of Hevea, Flcus, and 
aI' Castilloa, in the tropical colonies of 

other regions. In addition, Manihot 
Glaziovii, another South American 
, plant of this order, which yields Ceara 

Rubber, must be mentioned. A nearly 
related plant, Manihot uUhssitm, pro- 
vides in its tuberous loots a very 
■ important food in the tropics. The 

starch obtained from these roots forms 
mandioc or cassava meal, the finest 
varieties of which, as tapioca or Brazilian 
arrowroot, are of commercial import- 
ance. The shrub, which is a native 
of Brazil, is now cultivated through- 

Kicmus communis is a tall shrub of 
tiopical Africa. In our climate it is 
rf.nnually killed by the frost. The 
hoPow stem bears large palmately 
divided leaves. The terminal inflores- 
V liB ceii'^es (Fig. 724) are overtopped by 

vegetative lateral branches. The male 
m/ floweis, situated towards the base, 

I j| 1 have a membranous calyx ol 4-5 sepals, 

enclosing the branched staniens ; the 
Gild of each branch bears a theca. The 
female flowers, nearer the summit of the 
inflorescence, have 3-5 sepals and a 
FiQ.72A.~Bicinusrnimunifi, Inflorescence nat. tripartite ovary. The latter is 


«ize); young Unit cut through longitudmaiiy. covered v^ith warty prickles, and bears 

three large, bifid, red stigmas In each 
loculus of the fruit is a mottled seed with a whitish carunciila. 

Official.— Croioii Eleutcria (Bahamas) yields casscarill a. (7. (East 

Indies), oleum crotonnis. oleum eicini, Castor Oil, is obtained from Ricimis 


Order 17. Columnlferae 

The plants of this order possess pentamerous, actinomorphic, 
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hermaphrodite flowers. One of the two whorls of stamens, usually 
the outer one, is suppressed or only represented by staminodes, 
while the other whorl has undergone a greater or less increase in the 
number of its members by chorisis. The branching is frequently 
accompanied by cohesion of the filaments. The carpels also some- 
times exhibit an increase in number as a result of branching. The 
superior ovary is then divided into a corresponding number of loculi. 

"Family 1. Malvaceae. — Cliaraoterised by the flowers with theicorolla contorted 
in the bud. Protandrous. Stamens united into .n epipetalou^ tube around the 



Fig. — Flower of Ah toea officcnalis, cut 

tlirouo'h longitudinally ; parts of tlie 
petals are rernovetl a, Outer; h, innei 
calyx; l, petals ; cl, androeciuin ; /, pistil ; 
e, ovule (After Berg and Schmidt ) 



Fig. 7J6. — Malvaceae. Floial diagram 
(Malva) 


ovary ; the free ends of the stamens, 
each of which bcLrs a single reniform 
theca, projf*ct from t^e margin of the 
stamtLai tube. K 5, 0 5, Aoo , G (3) 
or CO. I'ollen - grains with spiny 
exine, so that they readily adheie to 
the hairy bodies of insects (Fig. 538). 



Fig. 727. — Malvas^Vi'^tris. a, Flower; 
b, flower-bud ; c, fruit. (Nat. sue.) 


The genus Malm, which occurs in Britain, includes perennial herbs, with long- 
stalked, palmately- veined leaves. Flow ers solitary or in small cymose inflorescences, 
in the axils of leaves. Three free segments of the epicalyx. Petals usually rose- 
coloured, deeply notched (Fig. 727). In Althaea the whole plant is clothed with 
stellate hairs, giving it a soft, velvety appearance. Epicalyx of 6-9 segments 
united at the base. The fruit is a schizocarp consisting of numerous carpels 
arranged in a whorl. 

Hibiscus and Gossypium are shrubs or trees with three- to five-lobed leaves 
with long stalks. Flowers with a large epicalyx of three segments, which com- 
pletely covers the calyx. Fruit of three to five carpels, loculicidal. Seed of 
Oossypiwn covered with long hairs which aid in its dispersion by the wind. 
When stripped from the seeds and cleaned these hairs form cotton wool. The most 
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important species of Cotton are O harbadense, G, arhoreunHy G, herbaceum 
(Fig. 728). 

Official — Gossypium herbaceum and other species yield gossypifm and 

GOSSYPII RADiCrS CORTEv. 

Family 2. Tiliaceae. — Plants with simple, stalked lea\es provided with 
deciduous stipules Calyx polysepalous Aestivation of calyx and corolla valvate. 



Fig 723 — Flowering branch and open fruit t ^ Gos'<iipiiim Im >afeU7n nat size ) 

Stamens completely free from one another with introrse anthers ; usually only 
the innei whorl is present and has undergone blanching (hig 729). Style simple. 

Most of the genera aie tropical The heibaceous species of Corchorus yield 
Jute. In Britain two species of Tiha, Lime, occur Thebe are stately trees with 
two-ranked petiolafe leaves, the stipules ot which are soon shed. The leaves, 
which have a seirate margin, aie asymmetiical. The inflorescence (Fig. 731 A) 
IS coherent wnth a bract lor half its length , this ser\es as a wing in the distribu- 
tion of the fruit. The umbel - like infloiescence of the Lime is composed of 
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dichasia ; Tilia platyphyltos has 3-7, T. iMTvifoHa 11 or more flowers in the 
inflorescence. The hairy ovary has two ovules iu each of its loculi. The fruit 
only contains one seed (Fig. 731 B), 

• Family 3. Sterculiaceae. — This family, which is distijibuted in the tropics, 
resembles the Tiliaceae. Flowers with a gamosepalous calyx ; corolla twisted in 
the bud ; stamens coherent to form a tube. The antisepal ous stamens are stami- 
nodial ; the antipetalous stamens are often increased in ..umber (Fig. 730). 
Antlier extrorse. 


The most important plant is the Cocoa tree 
It is a native of tropical Central 
and South America, but has long 
been cultivated. It is a low 
tree with short -stalked, firm, 
brittle, simple leaves of large 
size, oval shape, and dark green 
colour. The young leaves are 
of a bright red colour, and, 


{TlierhroTna Cacao, Fig. 732). 



Fig. 729 Tiliaceae. Floral diagram 

(TUia). (After Eichler.) 



Fig. 730 ,— Sterculiaceae. 
Floral diagram (T/ieo- 
hroma\ (After Eichler.) 



Fig. 7Sl.— TUia ulmifolia. A, Inflorescence (a), with 
oract (6), (nat. size). B, Longitudinal section of 
fruit (inagnifled) ; u, pericarp ; p, atrophied dissepi- 
ment and ovules ; </, seed ; r, endosperm ; s, embryo ; 
t, its radicle. (After Berg and Schmidt.) 


as in many tropical trees, hang limply downwards. The flowers are borne on 
the main stem or the older branches, and arise from dormant axillary buds 
(catjliflouy). Each petal is bulged out at the base, narrows considerably above 
this, and ends in an expanded tip. The form of the reddish flowers is thus some- 
what urn -shaped with five radiating points. The pentalocular ovary has numerous 
ovules in each loculus. As the fruit develops, the soft tissue of the septa extends 
between the single seeds ; the ripe fruit is thus unilocular and many-seeded. The 
seed-coat is filled by the embryo, which has two large, folded, brittle cotyledons. 
Cola acuminata and C. vera, natives of tropical Africa, yield the Kola nuts which 
are used in medicine. 

Official. — Oleum theobiiomatis is obtained from Theohroma Cacao, 
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Order 18. Gruinales 

The flowers of the majority of the plants belonging to this order 
are hermaphrodite, pentamerous, and radially symmetrical, with a 



Fig. 782 . — Theobroma Caaio. J?, Stem l)earmg fniits. Flowering branch. S, Flower. 4, Circle of 
stamens. S, Stamen from anterior side. (,?, 4, about uat. size : 6, enlarged ; 1, greatly 
reduced.) 

superior, septate ovary. K 5, C 5, A, 5 + 5, G (5). When the flowers 
are zygomorphic they frequently exhibit reduction (Polygalaceae). 
Stamens coherent at the base, obdiplostemonous or haplostemonous. 
Nectaries to the outer side of the stamens or as an annular disc. 
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within the stamens (feutaceae). Ovules usually pendulous, with the 
micropyle directed upwards and the raphe ventral ; or the micropyle 
i^ downwardly directed and the raphe dorsal. 


Family 1. Geraniaoeae. — The genera Geranium (Fig. 733) "vith actinomorphic 
and Pelargonium (Fig. 734) with dorsiveiitaal flow^ers both have stalked, palmately- 
veined leaves. Erodiuni Two ovules in each loculus. When ripe the five 

beaked carpels separate from a central column, and eit! er open to liberate the 
seeds, or remain closed and by the hygroscopic movements of the ^wn-like portion 
bury the seed in the soil (Fig. 735 ; cf. Fig. 276, p. 336). 

Family 2. Liuaceae. — Linum us^fatissimumy Flax (Fig. 737), has long been 
in cultivation. It is an annual, and bears numerous blue flowers, which last 
only a short time, in racemose cincinni. The flower haa its stamens united 
at the base and five free styles. The btera bears unmerous sr^all narrow leaves. 
The bast-fibres after proper preparation are wo\eii into linen. The seeds from the 
5“locular capsule yield oil, and are also offcial 


on account of their mucilaginous epidermi*?. 

Official. — Lim semina, the seeds of 
Linum usitatissimum. 

Family 3. Erythroxylaceae.— Offici. l. — 
Eryihroxylon Coca is a small Peruvian shrub, 



Floral diagrams of Geraniaceae. 

Fig. 1 SB.— Geranium • Fig. 1S4.—Pelargonivm 



pratense. (After zonale. (After Fin. 730.— Frmt of Pelargonium in- 

Eichler.) Eicheer.) quina'tLS. (x 3. After Baillon.) 


with entire, simple leaves and axillary groups of small white flowers (Fig. 736). 
CocAiNA is obtained from the leaves of this plant. 

Family 4. Zygophyllaceae. 

Official. — Guiacum sa.nctvm ojnd Guiacujn officinale y West Indian trees with 
opposite, paripiiinate leaves. They yield guiaci lignum and guiaoi eesina. 

Family 5. Rutaceae. — Important Genera. — Euta graveolens (Fig. 738), the 
Rue, is a somewhat shrubby plant with pinnately-divided leaves. The terminal 
flowers of the dichasial inflorescences are pen tame rous in robust examples ; all 
the other flowers are tetramerous with a large intrastaminal disc. Dictamnus 
Fraxinella has jianicles of conspicuous, dorsiventral flowers ; the carpels are free 
in their upper portions. The important genus Citrus (*^) has peculiarly con- 
structed flowers (Figs. 739, 740). The numerous stamens are united in bundles 
and arranged in a single whorl. The number of carpels is also increased. *The 
fruit is a berry ; the succulent portion is formed of large cells with abundant cell- 
sap which project into and fill up the loculi of the ovary. The seeds have usually 
several embryos (cf. p. 590). The leaves of many species are simple and provided 
with more or less winged petioles. Other species have trifoliate leaves, and the 
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articulation at tke base of the lamina shows that the apparently simple leaves 
Correspond to imparipinnate leaves, of which only the terminal leaflet is developed. 
The thorns at the base of the leaf are derived by modification of the first leaves of 
the axillary bud. Qitrtis is originally an East Asiatic genus ; a number of specfes 
inhabit the warmer valley? of the Himalayas. All the important cultivated forms 
have been obtained from the Chinese. Citrus decumana, the Shaddock, is tropical ; 
C, mediea is the form which was known to the Greeks in the expeditions of 

Alexander as the Median apple. 
It is now widely spread and 
has a number of varieties of 
which Citrus [mediea) Limonum 
is the Lemon. This tree was 
introduced into the Mediter- 
ranean region in the third or 
fourth century. Citrus [mediea) 
Bajoura has thick-skinned fruits 
from which citron is obtained. 
Citrus Aurantium occurs in two 
distinct forms, C. [Aurantium) 
vulgaris (Fig. 740) and C. 
[Aurantium) sinensis. Citrus 





Fig. TS^.—Erythroxylon Coca. (§ nat. ^ue.) 


Fig. 737. — Linum usitatisHmum. 
A , Flowei. B, Androecinm and 
gynaeceum. C, Capsule alter 
dehiscence. (A, nat. si/e ; R, C 
X3.) 


nobiliSf the Mandarin, is also of Chinese origin. Chiinaeras, called Bizzaria^ have 
been obtained by grafting between Citrus Aurantium and C. Limonum. Pilocar'pus 
pennatif alius and P. jaborandif tree-like shrubs with large, imparipinnate leaves, 
natives of Eastern Brazil. 

Official. — Citrus Aurantium^ var. Bigaradia, yields AUPtANTii cortex 
SICCATUS, AITRANTII CORTEX REOENS, and AQUA AURANTII FLORIS. CitrUS 

medieuy var. limonum, gives limonis cortex^ oleum limonis, and limonis 
suocus, Aegle Marmelos yields belae fructus. Buchu folia are obtained 
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from Barosma hetulina. Biloearpns mibrophyllv^ and Pilocarpus sp. yield PiLO- 

CA^RPIN *.E NITRAS. 

Family 6. Simarttbftceae. — Contain 
bitter principles. Quassia amara 
(Surinam) (Fig. V41), a small tr-ee with 
bti-utiful leaves and showy flowers. 

Official. — Quassiae lignum from 
Picraena excelsa (West Indies). , 

Family 7. Burseraceae. — Woody 
plants with resin pa& ages. Commit 
pkora ahyssinica ahd C JSc/mupeH are 
trees found in Arabian East Africa. 
BosweUm Oarteri and B. Bhau Dajianae 
are small t^ees from the same region 
wh^'cL yield olibA'J'UM. Canarium* 
OiFiciAL. — Myruha, Myrrh, from 
Commiphora Myrrha and other species. 

Family 8. Polygalaceae. — K 5, C3, 
A (8), G (2). The two lateral sepals are 
petaloid. Three petals, the lowest of 


Fio. 739 — Floral diagram of Citrus 
vidgaris. (After Eichler.) 


wliich forms a keel. Stamens 
eight, coherent into a tube 
(Figs. 742-744). Polygala 
chamaehuxus is a small 
shrubby plant occurring in 
the Alps. P. xulgaris and 
P. amara occur in Britain. 

Official. — Polygala 
Senega (North America) yields 
SFNEGAE RADIX. 

Family 9. Sapindaceae. 

— Tropical. — The crushed 
seeds of Paullinia cupana, 
a liane of Brazil, yield 
caffeina. 

Family 10. Anacardiaceae. 

— Mostly tropical. Mangifera 
indica ; Rhus toxicodendron ; 
Pistacia, 

Family 11. Aquifoliaceae. 

— Ilex aquifoUum. The 
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Holly, aa overseen shrub or free of Western Europe (Fig. 745). /. paraguarienm 
yields Paraguay Tea or Mat4. 

Family 12. Aoeraceae. — Include Maples and Sycamores with their character- 
istically udnged fruits (Fig. 746). 



Fig. 741.— Quasna am t a (Nat si^e After Bekg and Schmidt.) 

Family Hippocastauaceae. —The Horse-chestnut. AcsciUusfiippocastanum. 

Family 14 Celastraceae. 

Official. — Eaonymus Atropurp'fireus yields euonymi cortex. 


Order 19. Rhamnales 

This order is characterised by the single whorl of antipetalous 
staiaens and the intrastaminal disc. ' 
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Family 1. Rham^aceae. — The only native genus of this family, 
which is distributed in the tropics, is Bhannvs. 


RK Franga^a (Figs. 747 748, 749), the Berry-bearing 

Alder, is a shrub with alternate, entire leaves provided 
with small stipules. The flowers are solitary or in groups 
in the axils of the leaves; pentameious, mth two or three 
carpels. The floral receptacle forms a cup-shaped disc. 
Two (less commonly three) carpels; stigma undivided. 
Fruit, a drupe with two or three seeds. Rh, mthartica has 



Fro. 74J —Floral diagram of Pnlyqala myrtifolu>,. (After Eight er ) 



Fio. 743 —Folygala '>enega A, Plowei ; a, small , h, large sepals ; 
(, keel , e, lateral petals , d, androecium B, Androecium ; h, anthers 
(magnified). (Aftei Blrg and Schmidt.) 


0 




Fig. 74*5 — Flor.ii diagram of Ilex aquifohum 
(Afte” Eichleb ) 


Fig. 744.- Polygala Senega. 
(i nat. size.) 


usually spiny branches bearing opposite leaves with serrate margins. Flowers 
tetramerous throughout (Fig. 747 A\ dioecious by suppression of stamens or 
carpels; female flower with four free styles and a four- seeded drupe. Seeds with 
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a dorsal raphe.*' CoUetia spinosa and C. cruciata are xeromorpliic, leafless South 
Aramcan shrubs. 

Official. — Mhamnus Furshianus yields CAfeCAiiA sagrada or rhamni 
P tTESHIANI CORTEX. 



Fio. 746. — A<<r’ p<feudoplaUinus nat. si/e). 7, I3raut.h with jiendulous terminal inflorescence. 
Male flower. S, Female flow ei. 4, Fruit 4, Floral diagram, (g and S enlarged.) (After 
Eichlek.) 


Family 2. Vitaceae (Figs. 750, 751). — The genera Viiis Ampelopsis, and 
PaHhmiocissus in the northern hemisphere and the tropical genus Ctssus belong 
here. Vitis vinifera, the Grape Vine, is a cultivated plant with numerous races 
and varieties. The tendrils correspond to shoots and stand opposite to the 
leaves ; they are at first terminal, but become displaced to one side by the develop- 
ment of the axillary shoot. The inflorescencfe is a panicle taking the place of a 
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tendril ; intermediate forms between inflorescences and tendrils are of frequent 
occurrence. Calyx only represented by a small rim ; the pentamerous corolla, 
with the petals united by their tips, is thrown otf when the flower opens. Raisins 
aie» obtained from Vitis vinifera. 

Currants are the seedless fruits of A o ^ O 

Vitis viniferay var. apyrena. Species 
of Farthenocissus distributed in 
North America and Asia go by the 
name of Wild Vines ; some of them 
have tendrils with adhesive discs 
(Fig. 203). 

Order 20. Umbelliflorae 

Fig. 747. — Floral diaj^rams of A, Rhamr is catharUca 



Inflorescence as a rule an 
umbel. Flowers herraaphro- 


(repre^ont^d as hermap’ rodite), and B, Rh. 
FrangvJtu. (After Eichler.) 


dite, actinomorphic ; a single whorl of stamens and an inferior bilocular 


ovary, the upper surface of which forms the nectary. Carpels 



two. A single pendulous 
ovule in each loculus. 

Family 1. Cornaceae. — 

Cornus mas, the Cornelian 
Cherry (Fig. 752), expands its 
umbels of tetramerous yellow 
flowers before the leaves appear. 
Each umbel is subtended by 
four bracts. The inflorescences 
for the succeeding year are 
already present in the axils of 
the leaves by the time the fruit 
is ripe. In Britain two species 



Fig. 749. — Rhamnus Frangida. Flower 
cut through longitudinally, a, Re- 
ceptacle ; b, calyx ; c, petal ; d, a 


Fig. 748. — Rliamnns Frangula (^naX, size). Flowering stamen; e, pistil (magnified). (After 

branch and portion of a branch bearing fruits. Berg and Schmidt.) 


of Cornus occur : C. sanguinea, the Dogwood, and C, suecica, an arctic and alpine 
plant which reaches its southern limit in Germany. 

Family 2. Araliaceae.— In Britain the only representative of the family is the 
Ivy {ffedera Hduc) ('‘®), a root-climber. The elliptical pointed leaf-form appears 
on the orthotropous shoots of older plants, which in late summer or autumn 

2 Y 
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The leaves of the creeping or climbing plagiotropous shoots are 



jb iG t 0 ^ ^ ttis vinifera Oppmn^ 
flower tt Calyx h corolla c 
disc d stamens e o\ary (Mag 
nified Aftei Bfrc and Schmidt ) 





Pig 751 —Floral diagram of Ampe 
lopsis hederacea (After Ekhlfr ) 



Pic '’52 —Oornits was nat size) 1 flowering tMig 3 
Twig with fruits S Flower seen from above 4 Flower 
111 longitudinal section (5 4 enlarged ) 


lobed and usually have 
shorter stalks. Calyx with 
five pointed sepals oire 
spending to the five iibs 
on the inferior ovary 
The coiolla is greenish in 
tint , the large disc on the 
upper surface of the ov ary 
attracts the visits of files 
and b^es The fruits ripen 



Fig 753 — Umbelh ferae Floral 
diagram (Siler) (After Noll ) 




Fig '"54 — Fruits of Uinbelliferae in ( loss section J, foemculvm 
eapiUaceuw, 3, Pvnijxnella anisum S tonium memdatum 
ky tonandrum mtimm (4 modified after a figure by Drude) 


during the winter and become blackish blue berries , these are eaten by birds and 
in this way the seeds are distributed 
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Family 3. Umbelllferae — Herbaceous plants, sometimes of 

large size. The stem, which has hollow internodes and enlarged 
nodes, bears alternate leaves ; these completely encircle the stem with 
their sheathing base, which is often of large size. The leaves .are only 
rarely simple ; usually they are highly compound. Inflorescence 
terminal, frequently overtopped by the next younger lateral shoot. 
It is an umbel, or more frequently 
a compound umbel, the bracts ^ 
forming the involucre and partial 
involucres, or an involucre may be 
wanting. Flowers white, greenish, “ 
or yellow; other colours are rare. \ ^ ^ 

K 5, C 5, A 5, G (2). The sepals ^ ^ 
are usually represented by short 
teeth. The flowers at the circnm- 
ference of the compound umbel 

sometimes become zygomorpbic by '.';C A / jl Jr 

the enlargement of the outwaraly ^ I 

directed petals. Ovary always Ip / 

bicarpellary and bilocular; in each I j 

loculus a single ovule which hangs \ I / 

from the median septum with its 

micropyle directed upwards and / i(A 

outwards. The upper surface of \ | ^ 

the carpels is occupied by a swollen, | | 

nectar-secreting disc continuing into I | 

the longer or shorter styles, which 1 

terminate in spherical stigmas. | 

Fruit, a schizocarp, splitting in the // 

plane of the septum into two /P^f 

j)artial fruits or mericarps. In | 

many cases the latter remain for 

a time attached to the carpophore, fig. 7h5.--Carum mwi (j nat. size), in- 


which originates from the central 


7r»5. CarwTO carvi (J nat. size). In- 
florescence bearing fruits. Single Sower, 
and carpophore bearing the mericarps 
(enlarged). 


portion of the septum ; this (enlarged), 
separates from the rest of the 

seotum and bears the mericarps hanging from its upper forked end 
(Figs 753-758). 

The main areas of distribution of the Umbelliferae are the 
steppe region of Western Asia, Central North America, Chile, and 
Australia. 


For systematic purposes the fruits are of great importance. Each half of the 
fruit has five ribs, beneath which the vascular bundles lie. The marginal ribs of 
each partial fruit frequently lie close together at the septum or they may be 
distinct ; they may resemble the three dorsal ribs or differ more or less from them. 
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Betweea the five primary ribs four secondary ribs are sometimes present. Usually 
furrows (vallecuiae) occur between the ridges, and beneath each furrow a large oil- 
duct (vitta) is found, extending the whole length of the fruit. On either side of 
the carpophore a similar oil-duct is present in the septum, so that each mericurp 
has six of these vittae (Fig. 764, 1). In some species additional small ducts are 



Fig. 7^. — Cicuta virosa. Rhizome cut through lougitudiiially nat. size). Fruit (enlarged). 

Poisomva. 

present (Fig. 754, 2, 3). The form of the fruit as seen in a cross-section differs 
according to whether the diameter is greater in the plane of the septum or at 
right angles to this. The character of the marginal and dorsal ridges and the 
presence or absence of secondary ridges or vittae serve to distinguish the fruits, 
and are indispensable aids in determining the species. Since many of the 
fruits are employed in medicine or as spices, while others are poisonous, their 
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distinction becomes a matter of importance. The endosperm of the seeds contains 
a fatty oil as reserve-material. 

In the following genera the endosperm is flat or siightlv convex on the ventral 
side (Fig. 754, 1, 2). Pimpinellaf Burnet-Saxifrage. P. anisumt Anise, is an 
annual plant, the seedlings of which exhibit increasing subdivision of the lamina 
in successive leaves. Carum carvi, Carraway, has long been cultivated (Fig. 
755) ; leaves bipinnate, the lowest pinnae resembling si:pules. The large lower 
pinnules are usually placed horizontally on the ver^'ical rachis of the leaf; the 



Fig. Ibl.—Aethusa cymxpium, (§ nat. size), if, Single umbel. C, Fruit (enlarged). Poisonous. 


terminal pinnules are simple and linear. The terminal umbel, the flowers of 
which open first, is overtopped by the lateral umbels arising from the feaf-axils. 
Biennial. Foeniculum (Fennel) and Levisticum (Lovage) have yellow flowers. 
Petroselinum (Parsley), Pastinaca (Parsnip), Daucus (Carrot), Apium (Celery), 
and Anethum (Dill), r.re used as vegetables. Cicuta (Water-Hemlock, Fig. 756), 
Sium (Water-Parsnip), Oenanthe and Berula^ are marsh- or water-plants. Aethusa 
cynapium (Fool’s Parsley, Fig, 757) has the ribs of the fruit keeled ; umbels 
with three elongated, linear, involucral leaves directed outwards. All the last- 
named plants are poisonous. Arch angelica officinalis ^ which is used for food in 
the far north, is a conspicuous plant, reaching a height of two metres, with large/ 
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bipinnate leaves provided with saccate sheathing bases ; the greenish flowers are 
markedly protandrous. 

In the following genera the ventral side of the endosperm is traversed by 
longitudinal groove. ScaTidix, Anthriscus (Beaked Parsley), Chaerophyllfim 
(Chervil). Conium viaculatum, the Hemlock, is a biennial plant, often of con- 



Fig. 758 —Conium rnofulatum nat. size). l^oisoAOis 

siderable height ; it is completely glabrous, the stem and leaf-stalks often with 
purple spots ; leaves dull green, hi- to tri-pinnate. The ultimate segments end in 
a small, colourless, bristle-like tip. Fruit with wavy, crenate ridges and without 
oil-ducts in the valleculae. The whole plant has a peculiar, unpleasant odour 
(Fig. 758). 

The ventral side of the endosperm is concave (Fig. 754, 4). Coriandrum 
satimbm is an annual plant ; flowers zygomorphic owing to the enlargement of the 
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sepals and petals at the periphery of the umbel. Fruit spherical ; mericarps 
closely united, with ill-marked priinar}'' ridges and somewhat more distinct 
secondary ridges. 

• Official. Ferula foetida (Persia), asaff/i'Ida. Dorema Amwoniacuin 
(Persia), ammoniacum. Pimpinella Anisum, 

ANI8I FR5JCTU3. Goriandrum sativum^ cori- 
ANDRI FRUCTUs. Foeniculum vulgare^ foeni- 
CULI FRUCTUS. C'lrum carvi^ carui fructjs. 

Carvm coptimni^ thymol, oleum a jo wan. 

Anethum {Peucedanum) graveoUns^ anetht 

FRUCTUS. 

B. Sympetalae 

The only character common to the 
Sympetalae is the gamopetalous corolla. 

The first three orders, the Primulales, Bicornes, and Diospyrales 
have as a rule five whorls of members in their flowers and are 

classed as I'entacyclicae. ^ All the 
other Sympetalae have only one 
staminal whorl and are therefore 
termed Tetracyclicae. The Sympetalae 
have as a rule ovules with only one 
integument. It is clear that the Sym- 
petalae do not constitute a natural group 
and frequent attempts have been made 
lo distribute them in relation to the 
various series of the Choripetalae. In 
the survey given at the beginning of 
the system the connections of various 
orders of Sympetalae to the Choripetalae 
is indicated so far as these seem prob- 
able on morphological and serological 
grounds. Since the Primulales and 
the Bicornes both possess some chori- 
pctalous genera and species, these 
orders stand nearest to the Choripetalae. 
The Primulales connect with the Cen- 
trospermae by reason of the free-central 
placentation. The poricidal anthers 
that characterise the Bicornes are met 
wdth in some, but not all, Guttiferae, so that a connection with this 
group of Choripetalae seems possible. 

A. Pentacyclicae 

Order 21. Primulales 

Family 1. Primulaceae. — The floral diagram (Fig. 759) shows only one whorl 
of stamens ; these stand opposite the petals, the outer whorl of stamens being absent 



Fig. 7 60. —A nagallis arve nsis 
nat. size). Longitudinal 
section o^" flower, and cai>- 
sule at dehiscence (en- 
larged). 



’'to. 759.— Primulaceae. 
Floral diagram (PHvuila). 
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The free-central placentation is characteristic. The genus Primula is widely 
distributed ; the British species show the superior unilocular ovary with a single 
style, characteristic of the family ; dimorphic heterostyly (Fig. 567). Anagalhs 
(Fig. 760), capsule opens by a lid. Cyclamen (Fig. 761). The uncooked tubers of 



^'iG 7bl.—c yclximen mropomm A Entire plant (reduced), Fruit with spirally coiled stalk 
that carries it into the soil. (After Reichenbach.) Poisonous 

Cyclamen, the plant of Anagallis, and the glandular hairs of a number of species of 
Primula {P. olconica, Corthusa maWmh are poisonous. 

Order 22. Bioomes 

Family 1. Ericaceae — Evergreen, shrubby plants with small, often needle- 

shaped leaves. Anthers characteiised by the possession of an “ exothecium ” (p. 554), 
opening by pores or splits, frequently provided \^th horn-like appendages, on 
which account the group is also termed Bicornes. 

Flowers which are pentamerous in all five whorls are found in the species of 
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Wiodod&if^Ton or Al|)iTie Rose, in Leduw. palustTe^ and A/hdrotneda , all these have a 
capsular fruit derived, from the superior ovary ATctostctphylos TJvct ut8% is similar, 
but the fruit is a drupe (Fig 762) Pentamerous dowers with an inferior ovaiy 
which becomes a berry are found in the genus Vacctmum (Fig 763), T. mtis %dea, 
Cowberry, V myrhUuSf Blaeberry. The remains of the calyx persist on the 



Fig 762i — Arctostaphylos Ut i ursi 1 Jb \ering bianch ^ I lower m longitudinal section 3 
Pollen tetrad 4, Fruit 5 1 ruit m transverse section (2 o enlarged Uerq and Schmidt ) 


summit of the fruit A i eduction of the number of members of the whoilb to foui 

IS met with in the genus Erica with a superior ovary many species being natne 
to the Medi^ rranean legion and the Cape Erica tUralix is distinguished fiom 
t)ie closely related Heather, Oalluna vulgaris, by its 
corolla being longei than the calyx , both are abundant 
in Britain 

Officiai — 4 ) ctostaphylos Uvanisi yields xjvae 
1 iisi folia 

Order 23 Diospyrales 

The Sapotaceae is a tropical family the plants 
contain latex Species of Palaquiuvi (tig 764) and 

Payena from the Malayan Archipelago are the trees 763 — floral diagram of 

from which guttapercha is ob+amed Balata is ni«m(Eiicaceae) (After 

obtained irom Mimusops , tiees found throughout the \^il) 
ti opics 

Ebeuaceae — Diospyros Kali is a Japanese fruit tree , D Lbenum, ebony 

Styracaceae — Officiai — bfnzoinum from Styrax Benzoin 



B. Tetraeyclicae 

Plants, the flowers of which have foui whoils of members. Those 
with a superior ovary may be placed first. There are always two 
carpels present , the flowers may be actmomorphic or zygomorphic 
The actmomorphic forms may be treated ^st 

1 Ovary Sapeiwr 

Order 24. Contortae 

Plants with decussate, usually simple leaves and actmomorphic 
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flowers, the corolla of which is often contorted in the bud. Stamens 
epipetalous. Carpels two, superior. Frequently with bi- collateral 
vascular bundles, or strands of sieve-tubes in the wood. 





Fio 764 — Pulaqunaa Gvtta. (} aat 8i/e Aftei A Meyer and Schumann ) 

According to serological discoveries the families are related. Derivation from 
the Choripetalae leads to forms with two superior carpels {Mercurialise Polygalaceae, 
Aceiaceae, etc., Gruinales); those with contorted aestivation (Malvaceae) and those 
with the androecium adherent to the corolla (Columniferae). Thus the orders 
Columniferae and Gruinales may be reg^ded as related to the Contortae. 

Family 1. Oleaceae. — This is readily recognised by the two stamens. The 
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corolla i8 usually tetramerous as is shown in the floral diagram of Syringa (Fig. 
765). Besides Ligustrum, Jasminum and Syringa, Olea europaea, the Olive Tree 
or Olive, is the most important plant of the family (Fig 766). It is a native of 
the Mediterranean region, where it is also cultivated. Tlie flower and fruit 
correspond to the type for the family (Fig. 766, 767). Tiie drupe contains a fatty 
oil both in the succulent exocarp and in the endospeim (Fig 768). Fraxinus^ the 
Ash, differs from the type of the 

order in having pinnate leaves ; ^ 

F. ex<,e1sior has apetalous, anemo 
philous flowers, which appcui 
before the leaves. F, ornus^ the 

Flowering Ash, ha* a double ]||Hb 

perianth and is entomophilous ; I 

it is polygamous, having henna- E 

phrodite flowers as well as female % j 

flowers with black sterile anthers; ^ 

the corolla is divided to the base. 

It is cultiv.ited in Sicily for the V 

sake of the mannite it \ields. ^ 

Official. — Olea europaea 
yields oleum olivae 

Family 2 Loganiaceae (^). — I 

Species of Strychnos^ yield the 
well-known curare of South 4 

America, and the arrow poison 
used by the Malays. Spigelia 

has luminnted endosperm. ^ 

Official. — Strychnos nux ^ 

vomica (Fig. 770), yields NUX 

VOMICA and strychnina. Gel- mm ^ 



Fig. 765. — Oleaceae. 
Floral diagram (Synnga). 


Fig. 766 . — Olea europaea in fruit nat. size). 


SEMI I RADIX is obtained from Gelsemiuni nitidum, which is a native of North 
America. 

Family 3. Gentianaceae. — This is recognisable by the unilocular ovary and the 
clearly contorted corolla when in bud (Fig. 771). Gentiana (^) is a genus with 
numerous species, the large, brightly coloured, usually blue flowers of which are a 
feature of the flora of the Alps. Erythraea, Centaury. MenyantheSi Bog-Bean. 
Limnanthemum^ aquatic plants with floating leaves. 

Official. — Gentiana lutea and other species yield gentianae radix. Chi rata 
is obtained from Swertia chirata (North India). 

Family 4. Apocynaceae.— Evergreen plants with latex. Especially numerous 
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in the tropics. Stigma ring-shaped. Carpels only united in the region of the 
style, free below and separating after fertilisation. Usually two follicles with 



Fio- 7&t.—0lea europaea. A, Corolla spi'ead out. 
iJ, Calyx and ovary in longitudinal section. (En- 
larged. After Engler-Prantl.) 


Fig. 768.— OZm europaea. 


Drupe. 


Stone. 




numerous seeds provided with a tuft of hairs (Fig. 774). 

The only British species is Vinca minor, the ever-green Periwinkle, occur- 
ring in woods (Fig. 773). 

Nerium oleander (Fig, 773), 
a native o4 the Mediter- 
ranean region. The floating 
fruit of Cerhera Odollam, 
from the mangrove vegeta- 
tion, is shown in Fig. 613. 

0 F F I c I A L.-Strophan- 
thus kombe (^’^) (Fig. 774), 
lianes of tropical Africa, 
yield STROPHANTHI SEMINA. 

ALSTONIA is obtained from 
Alstonia scholar is. 

Caoutchouc is 

obtained from Kickxia elas- 




Fig. 7W.-~Fraxinu8 ornus. 
Flower and fruit. 


Fig. 77Q.—Strychnos nux vomica nat. size). Fruit and seed 
whole and in cross-section. Poisonous, 


tica and other species, trees of tropical West Africa. It is also obtained from 
numerous species of La/ndolpMa (X. Kirkii, Hevdelotii, comorensis, etc.), and 
species of Carpodinus from tropical Africa. Hancomia speciosa, a tree of the dry 
Brazilian Campos, and Willoughheia jirrrux,, W, Jlavescens, and other species of 
this Malayan genus of lianes, are ajso rubber-yielding plants. Gutta-percha 
is present in the latex of Taherruiemontana Donnell Smithii, Central America. 
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Family 5. Asdepiadaoeae. — Similar and closely related to the Apocynaceae but 
differing in the carpels being free, only united by the prismatic stigma (Fig. 775). 
Stamens united at the base, with dorsal, nectar-secreting appendages forming a 
corona. The pollen of each pollen-sac is united into a pollinium, the stalk of which 
is attached to a glandular swelling (adhesive disc) of tht. angular stigma. These 
adhesive discs alternate with the stamens 


so that the two pollinia attached to each 
disc belong to the halves of two adjoining 
stamens. Visiting insects remove the 
pollinia, as in the Orchidaceae, and 
carry them to another flower (Fig. 77b). 

Vincetoxicum offi.cinale (Fig. 776) is a 
European herb with inconspicuous white 
flowers and hairy seeds which arc borne 
in follicles ; poisonous. Other A sclepiad- 
aceae are mostly tropical or sub- tropical. 
The succulent species of Stapelia^ 
ffoodia^ Triehocaulon, etc. (pp. 165-66, 
Fig. 194 a), which resemble Gactaceae in 
habit, and inhabit South African d**serts, 
and Dischidia rafflesiana (‘*®), the peculiar 



Pig. 771 . — Gentiana lutea. a and h, 
Flower - buds (nat. size), showing 
calyx (a) and twisted corolla (b); 
c, transverse section of ovary. 
(After Berg ind Schmidt.) 



Fig. 772.--Fi7ica minor (g nat. size). 


pitcher-plant of the Malayan region {p. 175, Fig. 206), the pitchers of which serve 
to condense water, deserve special mention. Hoya carnosa and many species of 
Ceropegia are frequently cultivated. 


Corresponding to the actinomorphic Contortae as further derived 
forms are the Tubiflorae and Personatae which are mostly zygomorphic ; 
these also can thus be traced back to the Columniferae and 
(rruinales. 
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Order 26. Tubiflorae 

Flowers pentamerous, actinomorphic, or zjgomorphic. Carpels tw,o. 
Ovary superior, bilocular, with two ovules, which are frequently 



Fig. 773 . — Nffriam, oleander nat. size). Poisosot's, 

separated by a false septum, in each loculus. The normal number of 
stamens is reduced in the zygomorphic flowers to four or two. 

Family 1. Convolvulaceae.— iMany of the plants of this family are twining 
plants with alternate sagittate leaves^ and wide, actinomorphic, funnel-shaped 
corolla, which is longitudinally folded in the bud. Ovules erect ; fruit, a capsule. 
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Convolvulus wfwnsiSf a perenmai, twiniag, herbaceous plant occulting every 
where by waysides, and as a weed in cornfields Flowers soht|ry, long stalked, 
situated in the axils of the leaves and sometimes in the axils of the braeteoles of 



Fig —Strophanthns hispidus n&t sue Alter F Quo and Meiik and Schumann) Ovary 
m longitudinal section (Y) Fr^it (’ nat iize) b ed nat size) (After Schumann m 
Enoler Prantl ) 

another flower Calyitegia has two largf* braeteoles placed immediately beneath 
the calyx C sepum. The Dodder (Cvscuta) is a slender parasitic plant, with 
slender stems and clusters of small flowers, which attaches itself by means of 
haustoria to a numbei of different host plants (Fig 214). Ipomom several 
species are cultivated as ornamental plants 1 peseapraeis one of the strand- 
plants of tropical countries Pharbitis is closely related (p 846, Fig. 282) 
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OFPiciAt.— Jalapa is obtained from Ipoimea {Exogotiium) purga (Fig. 777), a 
twining plant, witb tuberous lateral roots, occurring on the wooded eastern slopes 
of the Mexican tableland, Ipomoea hederacea yields kaladana, I, oHzahensis 



Fig. 775. — Asolepias curassavica. Flower; an, androeceum (x 4\ B, Calyx and gynaeceum ; 

/% ovary ; k, adhesive discs ( x 6) C, Pollinia (more highly magnified) (After Baillon.) 


yields ipomoea radix, L turpethum yields turpeth. Scammoniae radix is 
the dried root of Convolvulus Scammonia (Asia Minor). 



Fio. 776.-r,m)e<(«wum oJicmaU (Eroaomum) purga Q nat. size. After 

(Jnat.size). PoISO^■ocg. Baao and Schmim). 


Family 2. Boraginaceae. — Contains herbs usually covered with coarse hairs. 
Sgmphytum (Comfrey), Borago (Borage), Anxhnsa (Alkanet), Myosotis (Forget- 
me-not) with actinomorphic flowers, and Echium^ in which the flowers are slightly 
zygomorphic, are among the commonest and most conspicuous herbaceous plants 
of our flora ; inflorescence a cincinnus or double cincinnus. Petals frequently 



0IVf U 






provided with scales standing in the throat of the corolla. Ovary always bilocnlar 
but divided by false septa into four one-^oeded nutlets. The style springs from 
the midst of the foiir-lobed ovary (Fig. 778). 


^ Family 3. Verbenaceae. —Clearly dorsi ventral flowers, with only four stamens; 



the ovary contains only four ovules ^Fig. 779 A), 
but the style is terminal. Tectona grandis, Teak- 
tree ; Avicennia a viviparous mangrove plant. 

Family 4. Labiatae. — Distributed over 
the earth. Herbs or^, snrubs with quad- 
rangular stems and <Iecussate leaves 
without stipules. Leaves simple ; plants 
often aromatic owing to the presence of 
glandular hairs. The an all inflorescences 
are dichasia or double cinciiini. Flower 
zy gornorphic (Fig. 779 JB). Calyx gamo- 
sepalous, with five teeth ; corolla two- 
lipped, the upper lip consisting of two, 
the lower of three petals ; stanfens in two 
pairs, two long and two short, rarely 


o 


A 


B 



Fig. 77B. — Uorago officinalis, a, Fjo. 779.-— Floral diagrams of (A) Ferhena officinalis (after 

Flower ; b and c, fruit (nat. size). Eiciiler), and (Ji) Lnviinvi (Labiatae) (after Nou-). 


only two {Salvia, Eosinarmns). The ovary (Fig. 779 B) corresponds 
to that of the Boragiriaceae and Yerbenaceae ; it has a ring-shaped 
nectary at the base. 

The Labiatae include a considerable proportion of our commonest native 
spring and summer flowers ; Lamium, Galeopsis (Fig. 780), and Stachys have 
the upper lip helmet-shaped, Ajuga has it very short, while in Teucrium the 
upper lip is deeply divided. Nepeta and Glcchoum difler from the majority of 
the order, in having the posterior stamens longer than those of the anterior 
pair. Salvia, Sage, has the two stamens that remain peculiarly constructed 
in relation to pollination (cf. p. 567, Fig. ;>62, Fig. 782). Many Labiatae are of 
value on account of their aromatic properties. They are especially abundant 
in the xerophytic formation of shrubby plants in the Mediterranean region to 
which the name Maquis is given. 

Official. — Rosmarinus officinalis yields oleum rosmaeifi. Lavandula vcra 

2 z 
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(Fig. 781) (Mediterranean region), olet'M 
LAVAMDULAE. Mentha piperita^ oleum 
MENTHAE EIPEEITAE. M, mHdis, OLEUM 
MBNTHAE ViiiiDls. M, arvcnsis and 
vars. piperascens and glahrata yield 
MENTHOii. Thymus vulgaris and Mon- 
arda punctata yield thymol. 


Order 26. Personatae 


The Personatae also include 
forms with actinomorphic and 
zygomorphic flowers. There are, 
howe'/er, no false septa in the 
ovary, and tlie number of ovules is 
usually a larger one. 

Family 1. Solanaceae. — Herbs 
or small w*body plants, with nearly 
always actinomorphic flowers. 
Petals plaited. Ovaiy bilocular, 
septum inclined obliquely to the 
median plane (Fig. 783). Fruit, 
a capsule or a berry. Seeds with 



Fio. 780. — Galeopsift ochi oleuca. a, Flowti , h, the 
same With calyx removed ; c, ( orolla cut open, 
showing stamens and style ; d, calj x and 
gynaeceum ; e, fruit, (a, b, nat. size, c, d,* 
e, X 2) 



Fig. 781. — Lavandula vera (i; nat. size). 
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endosperm; einbiyo usually curved. Anatomically the order is 

characterised by possessing bicollateral 

vascular bundles. ‘jm _ 


Many species of Sola7)um occur as weeds. 

Flowers actinomorphic ; fruit, a berry. S. nigruhi, 

Night-shade. N. Bitter-sw'eet (Fig. 784). 

/S', tuberosum^ tlie Potato. S. Lyeopersicum the 

Tomato. On graft-hybrids, periclinalchimaeras and ” .src. 

gigas-forms of Solanum, cf. p. 301. The Deadly > ~ v - ^ 

Night-shade, Atropa belladonva (Fig. 78^^. a very a 

poisonous shrubby plant occurring in Europe, is . ^jt 

recognisable by the actinomorphic flowers, with a — ^ ^ 1 

short, wide, tubular corolla of a dirty purple colour t 

and the shining black berries. The niaii; slioot P 

is, to begin with, radial, but branches below the ^ 

terminal flower into, as a rule, . three equally 

vigorous lateral shoots, which exhibit further 

ciiJicinnal branching. By the carrying up cf the ^ 

subtending bract upon the lateral shoot an ^ ^ 

appearance of paired leaves is, brought about. ^ 

Capsicum ammum^ Spanish Pepper,' has a dry, ^ 

berry-like fruit. It resembles Atropa in its 

branching and the position of its leaves. Datura 

Stramonium^ Thorn-apple (Fig. 786), is an annual 

plant, widely spread in Europe, Asia, and North 

America. Tt lias incised, palmately-veiued leaves, 

large, white, terminal flowers, and spiny fruits. BW 

Nicotlana t abac am (Fig. 787) is a Soutli American ^ .m 

plant with numerous cultivated varieties a 

Its large alternate leaves, which bear numerous 

glandular hairs, form touacco, after being dried ^^^B 

and fermented. Hyoscyanms nigcr^ the Henbane 

(Figii78S), is an annual / 

poisonous plant of the 

old world. Tlie alter- 

nate, sessile leaves are 

clothed with glandu- ^ 

lar hairs. Flowers ^ 

slightly zygomor])hic, / ^ 1 

of dull yellowish- \ ^ w 

violet colon*’ with 1 H f 

darker markings ; in- i 

florescence, a ciii- 
cinnus. Fruit, a 

pyxidium. ^ 

All Solanaceae are f 

more or less poisonous, ^ 

partly on account of Fig. 782.— Salvia offirAnalUi. Flowering shoot Q nat. size). Tubular 
, , f corolla slit open to di.splay the stamens (enlarged), 

tiie presence or con- 
siderable amounts of alkaloids which are used in medicine. Species of Solanum, 


\r 

U 
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Alropaf Datura^ Hyoscyamus, and Nicotiana are among the most poisonous 
plants met with in this country. 

Official. — Capsicum minimum yields capsici 
FUUCTUS. Atropa Belladonna yields ^belladonn^e 
folia, BELLADONNA!? RADIX, and ATROPINA. Datura 
Stramonium yields stramonii folia. D. fastuosUy 
var. albay yields datura folia and datura semina, 
D. Metel yields datura folia. Ilyoscyamus nigcr, 
HYOSCYAMI folia. 

Family 2. Serophulariaeeae. — Flowers 
zyffomorphic. Corolla not plaited in the bud. 

Fig. 783. — Solanaceao. Floral ^ t i ^ . 

diagram (Petiniia). (After Number of stamens nearly always incomplete. 

Null.) Carpels median. Fruit, a biloicular capsule. 

Ferbascum (Fb^. 789, 790 A)y the Mullein; biennial herbs, which in the first 
season form a large rosette of woolly leaves from which the erect intlorescence arises 




Fig. 781 . — Solaniim dtiJcamura nat. size). roi:somus. 

in the second year. The single llowers have five stamens, and are only slightly 
zygoraorphic ; the three posterior stamens have hairy filaments, and are further 
distinguisiied from the two anterior stamens by the transverse position of their 
anthers. Scrophulariay Linaruiy a,iid Antirrhimc7}i have a two -lipped corolla with 
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A special group includes a number of closely related geneia \vhich have 
adopted a more or less completely parasitic mode of life. The most completely 
pai'asitic form is Lathraea (®^), the species of which have no trace of chlorophyll ; 
X. squavmria^ the Toothv ort, is parasitic on the roots of the Hazel. Many {e^g, 
Tozziay Bf\Hsiay Buphrasiay Odontites, Pcdvcularis, Melampyrum, Alectorolophus) 
are semiparasitic. Although they possess green leaves they attach themselves 
by means of haustoria to the i;pots of other plants. On the specially developed 
haustoria in the ovules of some of these plants cf. Fig. 597. 

OfI'ICIAL. — Digitalis purpurea yields digitalis folia. Picrorhiza kurroa 
yields picroehiza. 

Family 3. Orobanchaceae.— Root- parasites, without chlorophyll. Flower as 
in the Scrophulariaceae, but with a unilocular 
ovary. Several British species of Orobanche, 
parasitic on various host-plants (Fig. 792). 

Family 4. Lentibulariaceae. — Marsh- or water- 
plants. They capture and digest insects. Utricu- 
lana Pmgmcula. Trojucal species of l/tri- 
cularia occur as epiphytes. 

Family 5. Plant aginaceae. — Reduced forms, 
Litorella lacustris. Plantago, Plantain (Fig. 566); 
anemophilous and pro togy nous. 

Official. — Planiago o^ata yields ispaghula. 

2. Ovary Inferior 

Order 27. Rubiales 

This order is related to the Umbelli- 
horae, where also the ovary is inferior. 
The flowers are tetramerous or penta- 
merous ; the numbers of stamens and 
Fio. 786 . — Datum stramcnmni Ripe cai’pels Vary ill the zygomorphic (Capri- 
fruit opening nat. si/e). foliaccae) and asymiiictric (Valerianaceae) 

rOISOAOlS. 

flowers. - 

The connection of the families of the Rubiales has been proved by serodiagnostic 
investigations. 

The connection between the Umbelliferae and the Rubiaceae is supported by 
the occurrence in both ol tetracyclic flowers, of a bicarpellary, inferior ovary, and of 
ovules with only one integument. To these characters may be added the expansion 
of the leaf- base appeiring as stipules in the Rubiaceae and as a leaf-sheath in the 
Umbelliflorae. 

Family 1. Rubiaceae (^^),— Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with simple 
decussate leaves and stipules. Flowers actinomorphic. Ovary bilocular. 

The few native Rubiaceae all belong to the group represented by 
Asperula (Woodruff*), Galium and Euhia. These genera are characterised 
by the resemblance of the stipules to the leaves ; usually a whorl of 
six members is borne at each node, but sometimes it is reduced 
to four by the union of the stipules in pairs; the numbers may,* 
however, vary. 
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Fig. 791.~l)igit(dis purpurea (^- nat. size). Corolla cut open and spread out; h, calyx and 
pistil ; c, fniit after dehiscence ; d, transverse section of fruit (nat. size). Pomoxous. 
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In the tropics the 
Eubiaceae are abundantly 
represented by trees, 
shrubs, climbers, and 
epiphytes. 

One of the ml^st important 
Rubiaceae is Cinchona^ a 
genus from the South Ameri- 
can Ancles, now cultivated in 
the mountains of nearly all 
tropical colonies (Fig. 793). 
Fruit, a capsule, with winged 
seeds (Fig. 794). Coffea^ the 
Coffee plant, is a shrub ; C. 
arahica (Fig. 795) and Q. lihe- 
ri-ca are important economic 
plants, originally derived 
from Africa, and now culti- 
vated throughout the tropics. 
The fruits are two-seeded 
drupes. The jjericarp be- 
comes differentiated into a 
succulent exocarp and a thin 
stony endocarp, which encloses 
the two seeds with their thin 
silvery seed-coats. These are 
the coffee-beans. The note- 
worthy tuberous epiphytic 
plants Hydnophytum and 
Myrmecodia (®^) have also 
succulent fruits ; according 
to the most recent investiga- 
tions they utilise the excreta 
of the ants which inhabit the 
cavities in the stems. Species 
of Psychotria and Pavetta (^^") 
are also of physiological 
interest on account of the 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria har- 
boured in their leaves. The 
association is more highly 
organised than that of the 
Leguminosae with the bacteria 
in their root-nodules, in that 
the bacteria here are })resent in 
the seeds and are thus handed 
on to a new generation. 

Official. — Cinchona suc- 


Fio. 792 . — Orobanche 'minor, parasitic on TH/olivfin repens CirM&ra yields CINCHONAE 
(1^ nat. size). Single flower (enlarged). RUBRAE CORTEX. QuiNINE 
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is obtained from tbis and other species of Cinchona. Uragoga (Psychotria) 
Ipecacuanha yields ipecawakha. Coffea ourabica yields caffeina. 

Family 2. Caprifoliaceae. — Woody plants, usually without stipules. Viburnum 
has»actinomorphic flowers with a trilocular ovary. The fruit contains only one 
seed. The sterile marginal flow^ers, which are alonw represented in cultivated forms, 




Fig. 793. — Cinchona i>vjcciruhra (nat. size). (After Schumann and Arthuk Meyer.) 

serve as the attractive apparatus. SambiiMS, Elder, has imparipinnate leaves, 
glandular stipules, and actinornorphic flowers. Zygomorphic flowers are found in 
the Honeysuckle {Lonicera periclymenum)^ one of our native lianes ; the long* tubed, 
sweet-scented flowers are attractive to long-tongued Sphingidae. Diervilla 
( Weigelia) a favourite ornamental shrub. 

OF¥iciXh.'— Viburnum yrunifolium yields vjbuknum. 
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Family 3. Valerianaceae. — Herbs with decussately-arranged leaves and asym- 
metrical flowers. Calyx only developed on the fruit as a “pappus,” i.e, a feathery 
crown assisting in wind-dispersal. Valeriana, the Valerian (Figs. 796, 797), has 
a spurred pentanierous corolla, three stamens, and three carpels, only one of which 
is fertile. Other Valerianaceae have only two (Fedia) or one {Ccniranthus) stamens 
in the flower. 

Official. — Valeriana officinalis yields Valerianae rhizoma. F. Wallichii 
yields VALERIANAE INDICAE RHIZOMA. 

Family 4. Dipsaceae. — Herbaceous plants with opposite leaves and tetramerous 



Fio. 794,.^ Cinchona succirubru. A, Flower, li, Corolla split open. C, Ovary in longitudinal 
section. D, Fruit. E, Seed. {D nat. size, the otliers enlarged.) (After A Mever and 

SCIUTMANN.) 

or pentamerous actinoinorphic or zygomorphic flowers. The individual flowers 
have an epicalyx which persists on the fruit and serves as a means of dispersal ; 
they are associated in heads surrounded by sterile bracts. 

Dipsacus, the Teazel, has recurved hooks on the involucral and floral bracts. 
Corolla with four lobes, four stamens, and one carpel containing a pendulous, ana- 
tropous ovule ; endosperm present in the seed (Fig. 798). Succisa (Fig. 799) 
also has a tour-lobed corolla ; Scabiosa has a flve-lobed corolla and the marginal 
flowers of tlie head are larger and dorsiventral. Knautia has tetramerous 
flowers ; no floral bracts. 
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Order 28. Synandrae 

.The common character of this order is found in the. fact that 
the anthers and sometimes the stamens in one way or another are 
fused or united together. The flowers may be actiiiomorphic or 
zygomorphic. 



Fio. 7?5 . — Cofea ardbiui nat. si/e). Single flower, fruit, seed enclosed in enflocarp, and free 
fiom it (about nat. si/e) 

Family 1. Cucurbitaceae. — This family, in the frequently incomplete sympetaly 
it exhibits, shows a relationship to the Choripetalae, although to groups whicii 
have not been mentioned in this short survey. The other bympetalae are, 
however, also connected with the Giicurl 'taceae (see tlie phylogenetic table, 
p. 622). The Cucurbitaceae include herbaceous, coarsely hairy, large-leaved 
plants. Flowers diclinous ; monoecious or less commonly dioecious. Calyx and 
corolla adherent below. Antliers united in pairs or all coherent ; cO'Shaped 
(Fig. 800). Ovary triloculai (Fig. 800). Fruit, a berry, with a hrm rind. The 
branched or unbranched tendrils correspond in their lateral position to bracts. 
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Cucumis^ sativuSt the Cucumber, and Cucumis Melo, the Melon, are commonly 



Fig. 796 . — Valeriana officinalis, a. Flower (x 8); b, fruit Fio. 797. — Valeriana. Floral 

(enlarged). diagram. (After Noli-.) 

cultivated. The Cucumber is parthenocarpic (^•^), i.e. pollination of the stigma is 



Fig. 798. — Fruit of Dipsacus a C h 

fuUonum in longitudinal Fig. 799.— -S'wccnsa praiensis. a, Flower with epicalyx ; 
section. hk, Calyx tube ; b, the same after removal of epicalyx ; c, fruit in 

end, endosperm ; em, em- longitudinal section ; /, ovary ; hk, epicalyx. (After 

bryo. (After Baillon.) H. Schenck.) 


not necessary for the setting of the fruit. Cveurbita Pepo, the Puraitkin. 



Fig. 800.— Fcbailium (Cucurbitaceae). Diagrams of 
(A) a male and of (B) a female flower. (After 
Eichler.) 


Bryonia, Bryony. Citrullus Colo- 
Cfjidhis is a perennial plant of sub- 
tropical deserts. Leaves deeply three- 
lobed and pinnately divided. Tendrils 
simple or forked ; male and female 
flowers solitary in the axils of the 
leaves. The fruit is a dry berry (Fig. 
801 ). 

Official. — Citrullus Colocynthis 
yields colocynthidis pulpa. Cucur- 
hita maxima yields ctjourbitae 
SKMINA. 


The association of the following 
families with the Ciicurbitaceae is only possible on the morphological character 
afforded by the united anthers. A real Relationship appears improbable, especially 
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since the investigations of Kbatzek have shown how various is the course of 
demapment of the seeds. < 



S 


Pm. %Qi\.—Citriillus Colocynthis iiflit. size). 1, Shoot, with male and female flowers. 2, Apex of a 
shoot with a male flower-bud- and tendrils. S, Male flower M'ith corolla spread out. 4, Female 
flower cut through longitudinally. 6, Young fruit cut transversely. 

Family 2. Campanulaceae.— Herbs with milky juice ; flowers actiuomorphic ; 
ovary as a rule trilociilar or pentalocular. The stamens are inserted on the 
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floral ax48 and have their anthers joined together. The genus Campmmla (Figs. 
802, 803) has a number of British species with blue bell-shaped flowers. Fhyteuma 
has spike-like inflorescences, the petals only separate near the base. Only after 
the pollen, which has been shed in the bud, has been swept out by the hairs on 



PiQ. 804.— Floral diagram ot Lobelia 
fulgeiis. (After Eichleb.) 


Fig. 805 . — Lobelia inflata. Upper pcr- 
tiou of plant with flowers and frtiits. 


the style ('^''0 do the petals o])en and the arms of the stigma spread apart. 
Jasione has capitulate inflorescences resembling those of Comjjositae. 

Family 3. Lobeliaceae differ from the Campanulaceae in the zygomorphic 
flowers and two carpels. The median sepal is anterior and comes below a deep 
incision in the corolla. The normal position is assumed by torsion of the whole 
flower through 180° or inversion of the flower (Figs. 804, 805). In Britain 
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Lobelia Dortrnannaj^mi aquatic plant of northern regions, has a similar habit to 
Litorella 

Official. — Lobelia injlata from North America ^Fig. 805) yields lobelia. 

'Family 4. Compositae (^^). — ^Distributed over the vjjiole earth. 
For the most part herbs of very various habit; some tropical forms 



Fig. 806. — Compossitae. Floral 
diagram (Carduuf,). 



Fia. S07.— Arnica montana. a, Kay-flowRr ; b, disc- 
; c, the latter cot through longitudinally. 
(After Kero and Schmidt, magnified.) 


ore shrubs or trees, e.(/. Senecio Jolinstoni, S. adnivalis (Fig. 814). The 
ilowcrs are associated in heads and are either all alike or of 







types in the head The single flowers are actinomorphic or zygo- 
morphic. Stamens five ; anthers introrse, cohering by their cutkles 

stigma. The flowers are protandrous; the pollen is shed into the 
tube formed by the anthers and is swept out by the brush-like hairs 
of the style as the latter elongates. The style is bifid above, forming 

3a 
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the stigma. Ovule erect, anatropous (Fig. 809). Seed exalbuminous. 
The fruits often hear at the upper end a crown of hairs, the pappus. 
This corresponds to the calyx and aids in 
the dispersion of the fruit by the wind (Fig. 

807). As a reserve-material in roots and 
tubers (Fig. 198) inulin as a rule is found ; 
in the seeds aleurone grains and fatty oil. 

The individual flowers are either radially sym- 
metrical with a five-lobed corolla (Fig. 807, 6, c) or 
they are two- lipped as in the South American 



p. Arnica montawi. a. Receptacle of capitulnni 

after remoA fruit in longitudinal section, Fio 810.— Audroecium of Cat- 

the pappus only partly shown, v ''After Bero and duns crispus (x 10) (After 

Schmidt, magnified ) Baili^n ) 


Mutisieae, the upper lip having two teeth, the lower three, suppression of the 

upper lip, flo^^ ers v ith a single lip are derived ; such flowers exhibit three teetu'’.^«’t the 



Fig. 811. — Fruits of — A, lidmuthns annuus, B, Hieracium virosum . C, Cichorium Intybus. 
(After Baillon.) 


tip (Fig. 807 a). The ligulate flowers (e.g. of Taraxacum) are similar in general 
appearance to the latter ; the coiolla is here deeply split on one side and its margin 
bears five teeth. In addition to those Gompositae which have only ligulate 
or only tubular florets in the head, ^ere are many which have tubular florets 
disc-florets) in the centre, surrounded by one-lipped florets (ray-florets). These 
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usuai^ differ from one another in sex as well as in colour ; the disc-florets are 
hermaphrodite, the ray-florets purely female. The flower-heads are thus hetero- 
gamoiis {Matricaria^ Arnica), Lastly, the marginal florets may be completely 
sterile {Centaurea eyanus) and serve only to render the capitulum conspicuous to 
insects. 

One series of genera has only tubular florets in the head. Cardmis (Plumeless 
Thistle), pappus of simple, hair- like bristles (Fig. 810). Cirsium^ with feathery 
pappus. Echinops^ with single- flowered capitula associated in numbers. Lappa 
(Burdock), (Fig. 808 a), involucral bracts with recurved, hook-like tips. Cynara 
Scolymus (Artichoke). Cnicus benedictus (Fig. 813), capitula solitary, terminal, 
surrounded by foliage-leaves. Involucral bracts with a large, sometimes pinnate, 



Fig. 814 . — Senecio keniathndron from the Upj er Alpine region of West Kenya (East Africa). 
(After Rob. E. Fries.) 

terminal spine and a felt of hairs. Gentaxirea with dry, scaly, involucral bracts 
and large, sterile, marginal florets. 

Other genera have only hermaphrodite ligulate florets in the capitulum, 
and have latex in all parts of the plant. Taraxacum officinale (Dandelion) is 
a common plant throughout the northern hemisphere. It has a long tap-root, 
a rosette of coarsely- toothed leaves, and inflorescences, borne singly on hollow 
stalks ; after flowei-ing these exhibit a second period of growth (p. 282, Fig. 254). 
Fruits with an elongated beak, carrying up the pappus as a stalked, umbrella- 
shaped crown of hairs (Fig. 81*2). Lactuca sativa, Lettuce. L, virosa. L. 
Scofriola, Compass plant, has leaves which take a vertical position (cf. p. 353). 
Oichorium Intyhus (Chicory) has blue flowers and a pappus in the form of short. 
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brownish colour. Sonchus, pappus of several series of bristles. Hieracium, a large 
European genus with many forms. Pappus white, rigid, and brittle (Pig. 811 ^). 

Ui^ally there are florets of two distinct types in the capitulum. Numerous 
species of Aster, Solidago, and Erigeron occur in Europe, America, and A,sia. 
Species of Aster are cultivated. Species of ffaastia and liaoulia are cushion- 
shaped plants with woolly hairs in New Zealand (Vegetable Sheep) (Fig. 184). 



Fkj. S17 .—I'ussilago Farfura. (After Baillon.) 


Imtla occurs in Britain ; involucral leaves frequently dry and membranous. 
In Gnaphaliuin, Antennario, Helichrysum (Everlasting flowers), Leontopodium 
(Edelweiss), Filago, etc., the dry involucral bracts are coloured. Helianilms 
annuus (Sunflower, Fig. 811 A), cultivated for its oily fruits, H. iuberosus 
(Jerusalem Artichoke), with edible tubers. Dahlia, from America and in 
cultivation. In Britain ; Bideiis, herbs with opposite leaves, sometimes 
heterophyllous. Achillea, Milfoil ; A. moschata and A, atrata are corresponding 
species of the Alps, the one on limestone and the other on schists. Anthemis 
nohilis, capitula composed of disc-florets only, or with these more or less 
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replaced by irregular florets. " A'lhdcyclus offidnarum. Matricaria Chamomilla 
(Chamomile, Figs. 808, 815) is an annual copiously-branched herb with a hollow, 
conical, common receptacle, yellow disc-florets and white, recurved, female ray- 



‘ '7 
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Fig. 818 . — Arnica nt^ ntana nat. size), 

florets, in the terminal capitula. Ohrysanthemumj C. segetum, Tanacetumf flowers 
all tubular, marginal florets female. Artemisia has all the florets tubular and 
usually the peripheral ones female *{A. Absinthium^ Wormwood) ; in the few- 
flowered capitula of A. Cina (Fig 816) all the florets are hermaphrodite. 
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TmsUff^o Farfara, Coltsfoot, flowers appear before tlie leaves ; the flowering 
stem be^s scaly leaves and a single capitulum (Fig. 81 7) ; the flowers stand 
on a smooth receptacle and have a fine, white, hairy pappus. Female flowers at 
the periphery in several series. Leaves large, cordate, thick, covered beneath with 
white hairs, Petvmtes officinalis^ Butter-Bur. ScneHOy plants of diverse habit, 
including some trees and succulent plants ; of world-wide distribution. Dendroid 
species of Seneeio occur on the volcanic mountains of Central and East Africa (Fig. 
814), S. vulgaris has no ray-florets but only tubular, hermaphrodite florets. 
Doronicumf Cineraria are commonly cultivated. Arnica montana (Figs. 807, 809, 818) 
has a rosette of radical leaves in two to four opposite pairs and a terminal inflores- 
cence beaiing a single capitulum ; from the axillary buds of the two opposite 
bracts one (rarely more) lateral inflorescence develops. Calendula and Dimorpho- 
theca have the fruits of the capitulum of varied and irregular shapes. 

Official. — Anacyclus Pyrethrum yields pyeethri kadix. Santoninum is 
prepared from Artemisia maritima, var. Stechmanniana, Anthemis nohilis yields 
ANTHEMiDis FLORES. Taraxacum officinale^ taraxaci radix. Arnica montana^ 
ARNICAE FLORES. GrindcUa camporum, grindelia. 


Sub-Class II 

Monoeotylae 

The derivation of the Monocotyledons from the Dicotyledons must, 
as has already been stated, be sought in the Polycarpicae. As regards 
general habit, the herbaceous Ranales come closest to the Monocotyledons 
which are, as a rule, herbaceous plants. Ecologically the lowest 
Monocotyledons are water-plants like the Nymphaeaceae among the 
Polycarpicae. Secondary thickening is wanting in the herbaceous 
Polycarpicae as in Monocotyledons. Trimerous flowers occur in 
the Lauraceae, Berberidaceae, and Nymphaeaceae, and throughout the 
Monocotyledons ; the apocarpous gynaeceum of Polycarpicae appears in 
the Alismataceae and Butomaceae among the Helobiae. There is 
thus no one family of the Polycarpicae from which the Monocotyledons 
can be regarded as derived. It is the general organisation of the 
order which is significant. This is supported by the detailed compari- 
son of the nectaries of the flowers made by PoRSCH (^®). Serologically 
also the relationship of the Polycarpicae with the Monocotyledons and 
in particular with the Helobiae is confirmed. 

The Monocotyledons, or Angiosperms which possess a single 
cotyledon, are in general habit mostly herbaceous, less frequently 
shrubs or trees. In germination the radicle and hypocotyl of the small 
embryo emerge from the seed-coat, while the sheath-like cotyledon 
usually remains with its upper end within the seed (Fig. 616 6) and 
absorbs the materials stored in the endosperm, which is usually well 
developed. The growth of the main root is sooner or later arrested 
and its place taken by numerous adventitious roots springing from 
the stem. In the Grasses these are^ already present in the embryo 
within the seed. Thus a single*' root-system derived by the branching 
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of a main root, such as the Gymrosperms and Dicotyledons possess, is 
wanting throughout the Monocotyledons. 

The laterally placed growing point of the stem (Fig. 59 b) remains 
for a longer or shorter time enclosed by the sheath of the cotyledon. 
I<ater it bears in two -ranked or alternate arrangement the leaves, 
which ha\e long sheaths and continue to grow for a considerable 
time at their bases. The growth of the stem is often limited ; 
branching is in many cases entirely wanting, end rarely results in 
the development of a highly branched shoot -system. The leaves 
are mostly sessile and paiallel-vuined, and A a narrow, elongated, 
linear, or elliptical shape (Fig. 819), The pinnate or palmate leaves 
of the Palms and the perforated leaves 
of some Araceae are due to the pe ish- 
ing of definite portions of the lamina 
during developmerjL 

Anatomically the Monocotyledons 
are characterised by their closed 
vascular bundles in which no cambium 
is developed ; these are uniformly 
scattered in the cross-section of the 
stem (cf. Fig. 105). Secondary thicken- 
ing is Consequently wanting in Mono- 
cotyledons, and in the rare cases in 
which It is found results from the 
formation at the periphery of the 
central cylinder of additional closed 
bundles embedded in ground-tissue. 

The flower in the Monocotyledons 
is usually pentacyclic and has two 



F ui. 819. —Leaf of Polygonatum raultijlo'nm 
with parallel venation (| nat, size). 


whorls constituting the perianth, an 
aiidroecium of two whorls, and a 
gynae^^eum of a single whorl. The 
typical number of members in each whorl is three. The two whorls 
of the perianth are usually similarly formed, and thus constitute a 
perigone (Fig. 547\ The floral formula of such a flower is P 3 + 3, 
A3 + 3, G(3). 


(a) Flowers usually completey pentacyclic and actinomorphic 

Order 1. Helobiae 

This order includes only aquatic or marsh-plants. The radial or 
actinomorphic flowers have the gynaeceum frequently apocarpous and 
composed of two whorls of carpels, which develop into indehiscent 
fruitlets or follicles. Seeds exalbuminous ; embryo large. The order 
connects by its floral structure the Monocotyledons with the Poly- 
carpicae. 
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Family 1. AliBmataceae. — Widely spread in the warm and temperate zones. 
Alismu Flantago^ Sagittaria sagUtifolia^ and Butomus umbellatus have long- 
stalked panicles or umbels, and occur as marsh-plants. The individual flowers 
have a calyx and a white (in Butomus^ reddish) corolla. Androecium, with six^or 
more stamens. Gynaeceum apocarpous, with six or many carpels that may be in 
whorls or spirally arranged (Fig. 820). Sagittaria is monoecious with flowers that, 
by suppression of stamems or carpels, are unisexual. Male flowers, with numerous 
stamens and sterile carpels ; female flowers, with staminodes and numerous free 
carpels inserted on the convex floral receptacle (Fig. 821). Leaves in Butomus^ 
linear, channelled, and triangular in cross-section ; in Alisrna and Sagittaria^ 
long-stalked with spoon-shaped and sagittate leaf-blades respectively. Individuals 
of both genera growing in deep-flowing water have long ribbon - shaped leaves. 



' Echinodorus parvulus, one Fig. 821 .— Sagittaria sagittifolia. a, Flower; b, fruit after 
of the Alismataceap. (After removal of sonje of the carpels. (Magnilied ; h, after 

Eichler.) Engle r and Prantl.) 

similar to those that appear as a transition type in germination ; such plants do 
not flower. 

Family 2. Potamogetonaceae. — Many species of Potamogeton are distributed 
over the earth in standing or flowing water. Leaves usually submerged, wnth a 
long sheath, slit on one side, formed from the axillary stipules. P, natans^ 
the common Pond-weed (Fig. 822), at the time of flowering has usually only float- 
ing leaves, the cylindrical, submerged water-leaves having disappeared by then. 
Buppia TYiaritima and Zanichellia paludrU grow in brackish water. Zostera 
marina, Grass- wrack, occurs commonly on aU north temperate coasts and is used 
for stuffing cushions. 

Family 3. Naiadaceae. Naias marina, dioecious, offs, with a single stamen; 
9 with one carpel in a cup-shapetl investment. 

Family 4. Hydrocharitaceae. —Ilydrocharis morsus ranae and Stratiotes aloides 
are floating plants occurring in Britain, which are vegetatively propagated by 
runners ; they pass the winter at the bottom of the water, in some cases as special 
winter buds, and grow up again in the spring. Flowers dioecious ; entomophilous. 
The male flower has several trimeroiis whorls of stamens ; the female flower 
possesses staminodes and two trimerous whorls of carpels. Vallisneria spiralis, a 
fresh-water plant of the tropics extending to the Italian lakes. Elodca canadensis. 
the Canadian water-weed, now widely distributed (hydrophilous, cf. p. 564). 

Order 2. Spadieiflorae 

The common character of this order is afforded by the peculiar 
inflorescence ; this is a spike with a thick, swollen, often fleshy axis 
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and is termed a spacjix. The flowers are mostly diclinous, 
monoecious, or more rarefy dioecious. 

Family 1. Typhaceae.— Marsh - plants, with long, linear leaves and long- 
stalked spikes, which bear a large number of flowers, the male above,*tlie female 
lower down. Perianth wanting. 

Family 2. Sparganiaceae. — Connected with the prp^*eding family. Spikes 
spherical. Flowers with a perigone, but others ^ise like the Typhaceae. 



Fig. 822.— Potamogeton natans. Flowering shoot. (.J nat. size.) 


Family 3. Pandanaceae. — Screw -pines. Trees of peculiar appearance, sup- 
ported by prop-roots, or climbing shrubby plants ; all belong to the tropical 
countries around the Indian Ocean and to the Paciflc islands. Leaves elongated, 
spiny, channelled above, arranged without bare iiiternodes in three spiral ranks 
on the axis Inflorescences, cJ or 9 , are terminal spike.s in 'the axils of 

sheathing Ijracts. Flowers without perianth, Pandanus (cf. Fig. 825 in front of the 
Palms), Freycinetia scrambling climber. 

Family 4. Palmae (^^). — The Palms are an exclusively tropical 
and subtropical family, the members of which , mostly attain the size of 
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trees. Their slender stem is simple and usually of uniform diameter 
throughout ; only the African species of Hyphaene have branched stems. 

Other forms show evident growth in thickness towards the base and sometimes 
for half the height of the stem ; this depends on enlargement of the elements 
already present. The Pandanaceae behave similarly. The leaves, which are often 



Fig. 823 . — Cocos nud/em. Inflorescence of the Coco-nut Palm. (Greatly reduced,) 

gigantic size^ form a terminal crown. They are either pinnately or palmately 
divided, the division coming about by the death of definite portions of tissue in the 
young leaf in the bud, and subsequent tearing along these lines. The inflorescence 
is in some cases terminal {3fetToxylon)f and the individual perishes with the 
development of the fruits. More often the inflorescences are axillary. When 
young, they are enclosed by a massive resistant sheath, the spathe ; tins bursts 
open and permits of the unfolding of the simple, or more usually branched, 
inflorescence (Fig. 828). 

The individual flowers ai^ as a rule unisexual and constructed on the ordinary 
monocotyledoRous type ; P3 + 3, A3 + 3, in the male flowers, and P 3 + 3, G (3), in 
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the female flowers. lu Cocos their distribution is monoecious. Fig. 823 represents 
the inflorescence of Cocos nmi/era, still partly enclosed by the spathe. The 
male flowers are crowded on the terminal branches of the inflorescence, while the 
female flowers are considerably larger and stand singly lower down. The ovary, 
which is here composed of three united carpels, becomes, 8s a rule, unilocular in 
the fruit, since only one carpel develops further. The ripe fruits are borne 
in small numbers on each inflorescence. Each has a smooth exocarp, a fibrous 
mesocarp, which contributes to the buoyancy of che fru: . in water and thus leads to 
the wide distribution of this palm on tropical coasts, and a hard endocarp. At the 
base of each carpel a germinal pore is present in the endocarp (Fig. 8241, but only the 
one in relation to which the embryo lies remains permeable. The endosperm forms 
a thick layer within the endocarp ; it is rich in fatty substances and produces the 
COPRA of commerce. The space within the 
endosperm is partially filled with fluid, the 
“milk” of the eoco-mit, which is possibly of 
service in germination. The embryo on germina- 
tion develops a massive absorbent organ which 
grows into the cavity of the fruit and serves to 
absorb the reserve-materials. Fig. 825 shows the 
general habit of Coco-nut palms. 

In Areca catechu (Fig. 851) the fruit developed 
from a similar ovary to that of Cocos is a berry, 
the mesocarp becoming partly fibrous and partly 
succulent. The white endosperm is here of stony 
consistence, cellulose being stored as a reserve- 

material ; the endosperm is ruminated, ie. the „ /- 4 . 

, , ^ ^ ^ . -1 824. —Coco -nut after partial 

dark seed-coat grows into it at many points and of the ilbroiv: mesocarp, 

gives it a veined appearance. The fruit of the (Reduced. After Warming.) 

Date Palm {Phoenix dactylifera) is also a beiTy, 

but this arises from one of the carpels of the apocarpous gynaeceuni, the other 
two not developing. In contrast to the other genera mentioned, Phoenix is 
dioecious. Other important economic plants among the Palms are Elaeis 
guineensiSy the African Oil Palm, species of Calamus which yield Malacca Cane, and 
species of Metroxylony from which Sago is obtained ; the two latter are found 
in the Asiatic-Australian region of the tropics. Phytelephas macrocarpay an 
American Palm which does not form a trunk, yields vegetable ivory (tlie 
hard endosperm). Several species yield a flow of sugary sap on cutting off the 
inflorescence, and this is sometimes fermented to make Palm-wine and sometimes 
used as a source of cane-sugar {Arenga saccharifera). 



Family 5. Apaeeae. — The Araceae are mostly herbs or shrubs ; 
they take a conspicuous place as root-climbers in the damp, tropical 
forests (Fig. 826), The leaves of some species {e,g. Monstera)\\BMQ the 
large lamina incised or perforated ; this comes about by the death of 
definitely limited areas and is comparable to the method by which the 
leaves of Palms become compound. The flowers are greatly reduced, 
usually diclinous, borne on a swollen, fleshy axis ; a spathe, often of 
bright colour and serving to render the inflorescence conspicuous, 
is present at the base of the spike {e.g. JMkurium scherzerianum^ 
Bichardia aethiopicay both of which are commonly cultivated). Fruit 




Fig. 825. — Coco-nut Palms at Hilo, Hawaii, Pandanas odomtissimus in front of the Palms. 


Acorus calamus has, in the course of the last two or three centuries, spread to 
this country from the East. It has complete, hermaphrodite flowers ; ovary tri- 
locular. The short spadix is terminal, but is displaced to one side by the spathe, 
which resembles the foliage-leaves (Fig. 827). 

Poisonous. — Many Araceae are poisonous. Calla palustris in peaty swamps. 
Arum maculatum (Fig. 8^8), a perennial herb with tuberous rhizome, common in 
woods. It develops a number of stalked, hastate leaves, the brown spots on which 
give the plant its specific name. The flowers are monoecious, without perianth, 
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the female flowers stand at the base of the spadix and the male a short di,istance 
above them. Above the latter come a number of sterile flowers with downwardly 
directed, hair-like points, which stand at the level oi the oonstricted portion of the 
spa^he ; this is widely open above. Pollination, see p. 567. 




Fro. 826,— Root-climbing Araceae in the moist tropical forest of Chiapas (Cafetal 
Trionfo). Prom the examples above the region figured rope-like roots hang down 
to the gi’ound. They serve to nourish the plant after the death of the stem. 


Order 3. Liliiflorae 

Flowers actinomorphic, composed of five whorls, wdth superior or 
inferior ovary (Fig. 547). Both whorls of the perianth developed 
alike. Only in the Iridaceae is one whorl of the androecium sup- 
pressed. The gynaeceum varies in position, but it is always formed 
of three carpels and in most cases has a trilocular ovary. 
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Family 1. Jtmcaceae. — Plants of grass-like habit. Flower of complete 
Liliaceous type ; with scaly perianth. Wind-pollination. Pollen-grains united 
in tetrads. Ovary superior, uni- or tri-locular, bearing three long papillose 



Fig. 827 . — Acorns calamus. Flowering plant. Single flowers seen from above and from the side. 

(i iiat. size.) * 

stigmas. Endosperm floury. Fruit a capsule. Distributed in the temperate zones 
of both hemispheres. 

Numerous species of Juncus (Rush) occur in our flora, in marshy ground ; the 
leaves are cylindrical and have large, intercellular spaces. The clusters of small 
anemophilous flowers (Fig. 829) are borne on the end of a shoot, but are often dis- 
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placed to the side by the bract which continues the line of the axis. Fruits with 



Fio. S28.— Arum mmmlatum nat. size). Inflorescence and fruits (3 nat. size). Pommus. 

many seeds. Luzula, tvith flat leases and three-seeded fruits, one of the earliest 
Spring-flowering plants. 
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Family 2 . Liliaceae. — Typical flower, with coloured, conspicuous 
perianth. Entomophilous. Ovary superior. The fruits are septicidal 
or loculicidal capsules, or berries. Seeds numerous. Endosperm 
horny or fleshy. 


The majority of the Liliaceae are perennial herbs with bulbs, tubers, or rhizomes. 
They mainly inhabit the warm temperate regions. 

Sub-family 1, Melanthoideae. — Capsules septicidal. Colehicum autumnahy 
the Autumn Crocus (Fig. 830), is a perennial herb growing in meadows. If a plant 
is examined in autumn at the time of flowering, the corm, to the base of which 
is. attached the lateral shoot bearing the flowers, will be seen to be enclosed in a 
brown envelope. The lateral flowering shoot bears at its base three sheathing 

leaves not separated by elongated inter- 



nodes. In the axil of the third of these 
is a bud which will form the flowering 
shoot of the next season. In spring the 
reserve -materials from the corm are 
absorbed and the old corm is pushed 
aside by the swollen internode which in 
its turn enlarges to form a new corm. 
The three foliage-leaves expand their 
long, channelled, dark green laminae 
above the soil ; their sheathing portions 
closely surround the axis. The latter 
bears the fruits, which contain nume- 
rous, spherical, black seeds ; these are 
liberated by the dehiscence of the 
capsule at the sutures (Fig. 830 /). 
Veratrum album is a conspicuous herb 
with a rosette of large, elliptical, longi- 
tudinally-folded leaves. The growth of 


Flo. 829 . — Juncus lamprocarpus, a, Part of an in* 
florescence ; single flower (&) and gynaeceum 
(c) magnified. (After A. F. W. Schimpkr.; 


the main axis is terminated by an 
inflorescence, which is a panicle more 
than a metre in height ; the leaves borne 
on it have long sheaths and dimmish in 


size from below upwards. The greenish-white flowers are polygamous. Schoeno- 
caulon {Sdbadilla) officinale, a bulbous plant cf the Andes with grass-like leaves, 
has also septicidal capsules. Bowiea, twining plant, South Africa. Gloriosa and 
Littonia, both with tendril -like leaf-tips and conspicuous flowers. 

Sub-family 2. Lilioideae.— Capsule loculicidal. Includes such popular flowers as 
Tulipa (Fig. 197), Hyacinthus, Lilium (Fig. 200), Muscari, and Scillay and vege- 
tables as Allium, together with Urginea (Fig. 831), which occurs in the 
Mediterranean region, Galtonia, South Africa. Ornithogalum umbellatum (Fig. 
832) will serve as an example of this group. In autumn the plant consists of a 
bulb, each of the fleshy scales of which has a scar at the upper end. In the axil 
of the innermost scale beside the stalk of the spent inflorescence is a young 


bud bearing a number of leaves. Each of these leaves is provided with an em- 
bryonic lamina, while the continuation of the shoot is the embryonic inflores- 
cence. In spring the leaves grow into long linear structures, and, together with 
the inflorescence, appear above ground^. The inflorescence is sparingly branched ; 
the white flowers have a trilocular ovary bearing a common style. The upper 






Fio 8Z2 —Ornithogalum umbellaium a Entire plant (reduced), 
(nat size); c, flower, part of perigone and androecmm removed , 
e, fruit in tranB^erse section 


b, flower 
d, fruit , 


Pig, 831 — Urginea 
imntima (about ^ 
nat. size) (After Berg 
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parts of the leaves wither, while the basal portions become swollen and fleshy, and 
stored with reserve -materials ; the scar at the upper part of each scale marks the 
place of separation of the leaf-blade. The annual course of development is 
essentially similar in other bulbous plants. Tlie vegetative period is restricted 
to a few months, while during the cold or, In the numerous bulbous plants of 



Fig. 83S.— Aloe speciosa and Aloeferox, The latter with branched infloresceucep; 

(After Marloth.); 

warm-temperate climates, the dry seasons, the bulb is protected by its sub- 
terranean situation. AloS, a genus of African plants containing many species 
(Figs. 833, 834), has succulent leaves with spiny margins. 

Sub-family 3. Asparagoideae. —Fruit, a berry. Dracaena (Fig. 835), an 
arborescent form which attains a great age and a characteristic appearance, 
together with the similar genera, Cordyline and Yucca, and Smilax (Sarsaparilla), 
a shrubby plant of warmer countries, climbing by the help of tendril -like 
emergences at the base of the petioles, have berries. Other examples are 
Asparagus with bunches of phylloclades in place of leaves, Ruscus, with broader 
leaf- like phylloclades, and Myrsij^hyllum. Convallaria (Fig. 121), MaianthemunXi 
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PolygoncUum (Fig, 13$), and Pans 




Jk S34 —AJoc sKctiim, Aj Inflorts 
cence L, t lower ( , 0\ary m cross 
section 



quadnfoha (Fig 836) , the lattei bears whorls 
of four leaves, sometimes 3 6 leaves (®®) All 
these plants have creeping rhizomes bearing 
scale leaves , either the apex ol tins rhizome 
grows annually into the erect shoot bearing 
the foliage leaves and inflorescences, while the 
growth of the rhizome is continued by a lateral 
branch {Polygonatum)^ or the rhizome continues 
its subteiranean growth, the leafy shoots being 
developed fiom axillary buds {Pans) 

Poisonous — Numerous Liliaceae are moie 
or less poisonous, e g Lily of the Valley, 
Tulip, FrMlana, Colchicum, Veratrum, 
Pans 

Official — Colchicum autumnaUy colchici 
coi Mus and SEMINA Alotchinensis A Peiryi, 
and A, ferox yield ALOt Urginea Scilla 
yields sen la Urginea %nd%ca } lelds urginea 

Family 3 Amaryllidaceae 
tinguished fiom Liliaceae by the inferior 
ovaiy Leucojum (Fig 837), the Snowdrop 
{Galanthus), and Narcissus resemble the 
bulbous Liliaceae in habit The majoiity of 
the geneia belong to the tropics oi sub tropics, 
e g HaemanthuSi Clina, Crinum, species of 
which are often gi ow n in gi eenhouses. Agave, 



Fig S35 — Dracaena draco The l5ragon Tree of Laguna in the Canary Is’incls 
(After Chln ) 
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large plants with succulent leaves from the wanner regions of America, provide 



Fig. 836.— Paris quadrifolia (J nat. sizeX Poisonous. 
fibres. Agave Sisalana from Yucatan, one of the most important fibre-yieldiig • 
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plants. A. salmiana provides the national drink of Mexico (pulque), obtained 
by fermenting the sap that flows on cutting off the inflorescence. Species of 
Agave are acclimatised in the Mediterranean region. 


Fio. 8B7 . — Leucojv m aedivvm. 
a, Inflorescence (reduced) ; b, 
gynaeceuiii and androeciuni 
(nat. size). (After Schimpek.) 



IG. 838. Horal diagram 839.~Crof)us sativus. Style with tripartite stigma, 

of the Iridaceae (Iri.). Baillon.) 




Family 4. Iridaeeae. — Distinguished from Liliaceae by their 
inferior ovary and by the suppression of the inner whorl of the 
androecium (Fig. 838). Cf. the atavistic form Iris pallida^ Lmk. 
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forma ahmia Heinr (p. 559, Fig 550). The two whorls of the 
perianth are not always similar- Anthers extrorse. The leaves of 
the Iridaceae are always sessile ; the underground portion is a 
tift)erous or elongated rhizome, less commonly a bulb. Capsule loculi- 
cidal. This family is mainly represented in the Cape and the 
warmer parts of America. 

Crocus sativus, Saffron (Fig. 839), is a pla^t ^vhich lias long been cultivated in 
the East ; it has a tuberous rhizome and narrow, grass- ’'ke leaves. The flowers 
are sterile unless pollinated with pollen of the wild form. The large stigmas 
furnish Saffron. Other spe- les are cultivated as ''r. ameutal plants, im, leaves 
overlapping in two ranks. The leaf-sheath surrounds th^ thick fleshy rhizome, 
while the sword-shaped blade stands erect and ha& its two lat ral surfaces alike 
(Fig. 840). Outer perianth segments b"‘nt downward’.,, inner erect. The three 
anthers are roofed over uy the three leaf- like .styles, which have a small, triangular 
stigmatic lobe on their outer sides. In Gladiolus the flowers are dorsiventral, 
and the dissimilarity of the perianth leaves is more marked. 

Family 5. Bromeliaceae. — Mostly epiphytes {e.g. Tilla'.idyia)\ fiowQva herma- 
jihrodite. Limited to tropical and sub-tropical parts of America. The leaves 
are in rosettes and are typicaby xeromorphic ; in the forms which* grow in the 
soil they are spiny ; such plants have frequently ornitbophilous flowers. Ananassa 
saliva is cultivated ; its irs florescence forms the Pineapple. 

Order 4. Enantioblastae 

Characterised by the atropous ovules ; the embryo is at the summit of the 
endosperm at the opposite end from the hilum. 

Family. Commelinaceae. Tropical and sub-tropical. Perianth developed as 
calyx a^rd corolla. Couiviclina, I'radescantia. llie hairs of the stamens afford 
well-known objects for the study of movements of protoplasm and nuclear 
divisions. Mhoeo discolor ; Mexico, in cultivation. 


(h) Flotvers imre or less reduced 

Order 5. Glumiflorae 

This order consists entirely of annual or perennial plants of grass- 
like habit. It is distributed over the whole surface of the earth. 
A woody stem onlv appears in the genus Fomhusci. The association 
in more or less complex inflorescences of numerous flowers, which lack 
a proper perianth but are enclosed by scaly bracts (glumes), is a 
common character of the order. The perianth is either completely 
wanting or reduced to a series of scales or bristles. The inner whorl 
of stamens is also usually wanting. The superior ovary is always 
unilocular and contains only one ovule ; it is formed of three 
(Cyperaceae), two (some Carices\ or of a single carpel (Gramineae). 
The large size and feathery and papillose form of the stigmas stand 
in relation to the wind-pollination. Fruits indehiscent. 

Family 1. Cyperaceae.— The Sedges are characterised by their triangular 
stems, which are usually neither swollen at the nodes nor hollow, and by their 




Fio. 840. — Iris germanica Q nat. size). 
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^losed leaf-aheaths. Tli« flowers are either unisexual and then usually mono- 
ecious (Carex) or are hermaphrodite as in the maj*‘rity of the genera ; ovary formed 
of two or three carpels with an erect, basal, anatiopous ovule. Pericarp not 
coherent with the seed-coat ; embryo small, surrounded by the endosperm. 

The genera Cyperus^ Scirpus^ and Eriophorum have hermaphrodite flowers. 
Fig. 84i represents a plant of Scirpus setacevs, which is an annual, in flower. 
Leaves rigid, channelled above. Fertile shoots with the uppermost internode 
elongated. Spikes 1-3, terminal ; enclosed by imbricating bracts and displaced 



Fuj. 841 . — Scirpus setaceus. 1, Plant in 
flower ; upper portion of a flowering 
shoot ; S, single flower ; 4, the same from 
behind ; 4, the same witliout the bract ; 

fruit. (1, nab, size, the others x 2-G. 
After HoFJ-MAsrx ) 



Fio. 842 . — Eriophorum angustifolium. 1, Inflores- 
cence ; 2, a single spikelet ; 3, single flower ; 
4, flower with bract removed ; 5, fruit. (1, 
about nat. size, the others x 3-5. After 
Hoffmann.) 


to one side by the subtending bract, the line of which continues that of 
tlie stem. Only the large lowermost bracts are sterile, the others have each 
a naked, hermaplirodite flower in their axils. The Cotton-grass (Eriophorum 
angustifolium), which when flowering is inconspicuous, ^bears at the summit of its 
fertile shoots 3-7 long-stalked erect spikelets with numerous imbricate bracts. 
Around the base of each flower are numerous hairs, which are concealed by the 
projecting stamens and style. When the plant is in fruit the hairs, which have 
become about 3 cm. long, project freely from between the bracts and constitute a 
valuable means of dispersal for the fruits. The white colour of the hairs makes 
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the now pendulous spikelets of the Cotton-grass a conspicuous feature of peat-moo^ 
vegetation (Fig. 842). Cyperus papyrus^ in Egypt and Sicily, provided from its 
stems, which are as thick as the thigh, the “ paper ” of the ancient Papyri. 

The genus Carex is for the most part monoecious, and its flowers are najced 
and unisexual. Male spikes simple ; in the axil of each bract is a male flower formed 
of three stamens (Fig. 843 A). The female spikes bear in the axil of each bract a 
secondary shoot ; the axis of this is included in the tubular subtending bract 
(utriculus) together with the pistil (formed of two or three carpels), which is borne in 
the axil of the bract (Fig. 843 B-E), 

Family 2. Gramineae — The stems of the true Grasses are 

cylindrical, and have hollow internodes (exceptions Maize and Sugar- 



of Carex ; J?, of it female flower with three 
stigmas ; L\ of a female flower with two 
stigmas. 7), Diagram of female flower of 
Carex. E, Diagram of tlie hertnaplirodite 
spikelet of a, secondary axis; utr^ 

utriculus or bract of the secondary axis. 
(After Eichler.) 



Fig. 844. — Diagrammatic 
representation of a Grass 
spikelet. g, The glumes ; 
Pi and po, the inferior 
and superior palea ; e, 
lodicules ; B, flower. The 
axial parts are repre- 
sented as elongated. 


cane) ; the nodes are swollen ; the leaves are two-ranked and their 
sheath is usually split and thickened at the node. At the junction of 
the sheath and leaf-blade a membranous structure (the ligule) projects 
(cf. Fig. 134). The flowers of the Gramineae are grouped in spicate, 
racemose, or paniculate inflorescences, which are always composed 
of partial inflorescences, the spikelets. 

Usually each spikelet bears several flowers. At the base of the sjiikelet there 
are usually (Fig. 844) a jiair of sterile bracts (glumae) ; sometimes there is only 
one or 3-4 glumes. Continuing the two-ranked arrangement of the glumes come 
the fertile subtending bracts (palea inferior), in the axil of each of which stands a 
flower. The subtending bracts are often awned, i.e, they bear, terminally or S[)ringing 
from the dorsal surface, a stiff bristle with backwardly directed hairs (the awn). 
The bracteole of each flower is represented by another scale-like bract, the palea 
SUPERIOR. Above this come two small scales, the lodiculae, the distension of 
which assists in opening the flower ^Fig. 561). Lastly, the axis bears the 
androecium consisting of a whorl of three stamens, and the ovary composed of 
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one carpel and beaming two feathery papillose stigmas. The ovary contains an 
anatropous, or slightly can^pylotropous ovnlu. 

The" flowers do not always show such extreme reduction ; thus the flower of 
Rice (Fig. 850) has a complete androecium ; that of the Bambuseae is similar and 
also has three lodicules, and in Streptochaeta t^ere is a normal moriocotyledonous 
type of flower with all five whorls of members present and three carpels indicated 
in the development of the ovary. The lodicules can or this evidence be regarded 
as corresponding to the inner whorl of the perianth. Possibly the superior palea 
represents two coherent leaves of the outer '^horl. In the gynaeceum there 
remains, as a rule, only a double leaf formed of the two lateial carpels of the three 
originally present. According to th'^s view, which we owf to voN Goebel, the 
diagram in Fig. 845 is errived at. 

On the wind - pollination of Grasses cf. p. 563. The fruit of the Grasses is 


<oc. 



Fig. S45. — Diagram of the Grass flower. 
The missing jrarts are dotted ; oar, 
end of the axis of the spikelet ; pi, 
palea inferior ; ps, palea superior 
(outer perigone) ; I lodiculae (inner 
perigone) ; st, outer, sf, inner whorl 
of stamens ; c, lateral carpels ; c', 
dorsal carpel. (After Schuster.) 



Fig. 840 . — Fentuca elatior. A, Spikelet (compare Fig. 844), 
with two open flowers below which the two sterile 
glumes are seen ( x 3). B, Ovary seen from the side 
with the stalk of one of the removed stigmas ( x 12). 
C, A single lodicule (x 12). (After H.Schenck.) 


termed a caryopsis ; in it the pericarp and seed-coat are intimately united. The 
embryo lies in contact with the endosperm by means of its cotyledon ; this fonns 
the SCUTELLUM, and in germination serves as an absorbent organ by means of 
which the reserve-materials in the endosperm are taken up by the seedling 
(Fig. 847). 

The most important economic plants belonging to this ord^ are the Cereals 
(Fig. 848). Wheat, Triticum (Fig. 848 B, D). Spikelets single, with two or 
more flowers ; glumes broadly ovate (Fig. 849 B). Koernicke distinguishes as 
species of Wheat — (1) Tr. vulgare, with a number of sub-species; (2) Tr. 
polonicum ; (3) Tr. monococcum. Rye, Secale cereale (Figs. 848 A, 849 A) ; spike- 
lets single, two-flowered ; glumes acute. Barley, Hordeiim vulgare (Fig. 848 G ) ; 
spikelets one-flowered, in groups of three ; in the sub-species H. hexastwhum 
and H. tetrastichum all the rows of spikelets are fertile, in H. distichum only the 
middle row. Oat, Arena sativa. Maize, ^ea mais. Tlie above are all cultivated 
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in temperate climates, the Maize largely in America, the others also in Western 
Asia and the south-east of Europe. In the wild state only Triticum monococcum^ 
yar. cbegilopodimdes (from which Tr, monococcum is derived), Triticum dicoccoides 
as the original form of Wheat, Secale montanurrij and Hordeum spontaneum (allied 
to H. distichum) are known. In these wild forms the spikelets fall from' the 
rachis at maturity, a character that would be unsuitable in cultivated forms. 

The most important tropical food-plant of the order is Rice, Oryza sativa (Fig. 
850), which is largely cultivated to the limits of the warmer temperate regions, 
and, when sufficient moisture is available, yields an enormous harvest (Fig. 851). 
In Africa several varieties of Millet, Jndropogon Sorghum, are cultivated, and it 



Fkj. 847. — Part of median longitudinal section of a grain of Wheat, showing embryo and scutellum 
(.srt) ; vs, vascular bundle of scutellum ; ce, its columnar epithelium ; V, its ligule ; c, sheathing 
part of the cotyledon ; pv, vegetative cone of stem ; hp, hypocotyl ; I, epiblast ; r, radicle ; 
d, root-sheath ; m, micropyle ; p, funiculus ; vp, its vascular bundle ; /, lateral wall of groove ; 
cp, pericarp, (x 14.) (After Strasburger.) 


forms the most important cereal for that continent. Panicum miliaceum and 
P. italicum, of Asiatic origin, are still cultivated, though to a diminished extent, 
in the Mediterranean region. The Sugar-cane, Saccharum officmarum, is another 
important food-plant ; it is a perennial, growing more than six feet high, and 
occurs in tropical Asia, The Sugar-cane is cultivated in all tropical countries, 
and cane-sugar is obtained from the sap expressed from the solid stem. 

Among the most important of our meadow-grasses may be mentioned 
Agrostis alba, Alopccurus pratensis, Anthoxanthum odoratum, Arrhenatherum 
elatius, Arena flavescens, A. puhescens, Briza media, Dactylis glomerata, Holcus 
lanatus, Lolium perenm, Phleum pratense, Poa pratensis, and species of Aira, 
Bromus, Calamagrostis, Festuca, Melica, etc. The tropical species of Bambusa, 
which grow to the height of trees, are utilised in many ways ; from the stems 
are constructed houses, walls, flooring, ladders, bridges, cordage, water- vessels, 
cooking utensils, water-pipes, etc., and the plant is indispensable in the countries 
in which it occurs. 

Poisonous. — Lolium temulentum '(Fig. 852) has its fruits, as a rule, infested 
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with fungal hyphae. These fruits owing to the alkaloids they contain are poisonous, 
but fruits free from fungus are harmless ; the plant is an annual, and can be 



Fig. 848. — Cereals. A, Rye, Secale cereale. B, Spelt, Triticwm Spelia. C, Two-ranked barley, 
Hordeum vulgare, distichum. D, Wheat, Triticwm, vulgare. 

distinguished by the absence of sterile shoots from the common LoHum perenne 
and X. multijlorum. It is the only poisonous grass. 

Official. — Amylum (starch) is obtained from Triticwm sativum, Orym sativa, 
Zea mais, etc. ; Agropyron repens yields Agropybum, Saccharum offtcinxirum 
provides saccharum purificatum. 
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(c) Flowers zygomorphic 

Order 6. Scitamlneae 

Tropical plants, sonietimes of large size, in a few cases arborescent. 
Flowers dorsiventral or asymmetrical. Perianth differentiated into 
calyx and coroHa. Androecium gready reduced ; some of the stamens 




rifi. 851.-T«rraceci land in Ceylon for the cultivation of Rice. The water required for the young 
plants flows from terrace to terrace through gaps in the boundary walls. In the foreground 
Rananas, and to the right a Coffee plantation. In the centre Areca palms. (From a photograph .) 

represented by staminodes, and resembling the segments of the 
corolla. Ovary inferior, trilocular. Seeds with perisperm. 

Family 1. Musaceae. — The Lanana, Mdsasapientwm (Fig. 853), is one of the most 
important plants of all tropical countries. The apparent, erect stem is formed of 
the closely overlapping, sheathing bases of the large leaves. Inflorescence, 
terminal, pendulous, bearing the crowded and mainly parthenocarpic (®^), berry-like 
fruits. M. textilis yields Manila Hemp. Ravenala has a woody stem. StrelUzia 
reginae (Fig. 564) from the Cape is cultivated on account of the beauty of its 
ornithophilous flowers. 

Family 2. Zingiberaceae.— Flowers in spikes, which in some cases resemble 
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capitula. Flower dorsi ventral. Calyx inconspicuous, tubular. Corolla with 
three lobes. Tlie^uter whorl of the androecium is wanting or represented by two 
lateral staminodes (Fig. 854, sst^, 55 ^ 2 )- Only the posterior stamen of the inner 
whorl (sO is fertile; the two others are joined to form the brightly -coloured 



Fio. B<)2.~Lolium iemidentum. PofsoNout,. (After H. Sciienck.) 

petaloid labellura (1). The style lies in the tubular groove between the thecae of 
the stamen. Fruit, a capsule. Most plants of the family belong to tropical Asia. 

Zingiber officinale, the Ginger, is an ancient cultivated plant of Southern Asia, 
now cultivated throughout the tropics (Fig. 855). The flattened branched 
rhizome is in contact with the soil by its narrow side. Leaves, two -ranked ; 
main shoot continued by the growth of axillary buds of the lower surface. The 
leafy shoots, in spite of their length, are composed of the sheaths of the large, 
simple, entire leaves, the axis remaining extremely short. Only the flowering 
shoots are solid ; they remain shorter and bear scale-leaves with large sheaths 
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but no laminae. Bracts large and, especially at their margins, brightly coloured. 
Flowers, bright yellow, with a conspicuous, violet, and spotted labellum. Mlettaria 
Cardamomum and Curcuma have the stalks bearing their inflorescences similarly 
provided with scale-leaves. Alpinia and Hedtjchium^ the latter oi' which is often 
cultivated, I.ave on the other hand normal leafy siioots bearing the terminal 
inflorescence. 

Official. — Zingiber officinale, rhizome yields ZiNgiber. Elettaria Carda- 
momum yields cardamomi semina. 

Family 3. Cannaceae. — Large-leaved herbj ; often m cultivatirn. Flowers 



Fig. 853 . — Musa sapientwn along with Manihot utilissima. Ceylon. 

From a ]»hotograph. 

asymiiietrical (Fig. 551 C). Only one half stamen fertile {i.e. anther with only one 
theca), the other half being petaloid. 

Family 4. Marantaceae. — Large-leaved herbs. Leaves with pulvinus at 
junction of stalk and lamina. Stamen as in preceding order. Arrowroot is 
obtained from Maranta arundinacea. 


Order 7. Gynandrae 

Family Orchidaceae. — Perennial, herbaceous plants growing as 
epiphytes or in the ground, with hermaphrodite, zygomorphic flowers. 
Perianth petaloid, the posterior segment of the inner whorl developed 
as a lip or labellum, which frequently bears a spur. 


The ‘^labellum” of the Scitaraineae being formed of 
entirely different morphologically. 


two staminodes is 


3C1 



V 



Fio. 854.— Floral diagram of Zingiberaceae (after Eiculeb). h, Biact ; bracteole ; /t, calyx ; 
pi-s, segments of corolla ; ss^i, sst^^ staminodes of the outer whorl of the androecium ; *, the 
supi>rcssed stamen of this whorl ; the single fertile stamen ; I, petaloid staminodes of the 
inner Avhorl of the androecium forming what is known as the labellum. 



! ''fc 


Fig. 865 . — Zingiber ojfficincUe, Q nat. size. After Berg and Schmidt.) 
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Androecium formed of the three anterior stamens only; the 
middle stamen, belonging to the outer whorl, is fertile , the other two 
are represented by stami nodes. Gynaeceum formed of three carpels, 
sy«icarpous; ovary inferior, unilocular. Fruit, a capsule. Seeds 
extremely numerous, borne on parietal placentas (Figsi 856, 859). 
The fertile stamen is adherent to the 
style and forms with it the COLUMN 
or GYNOSTEMIUM ; this projects more 
or less in the centre of the flower. 

The labellum, which sei ves as an 
alighting place for visiting insects, 
becomes anterior, either by the torsion 
of the whole flower through 180° or 
by the flower being bent baekwardto. 

The Orchidaceae attain their highest diagram (Orchis). (Modified after Noll.) 
development in the tropics where they 

form an important part of the epi})hytic vegetation. Large water-storage tubers 
at the bases of the leaves, or succulence of the whole plant, is found in the epiphytic 
forms. Ovcliis, Ophrys, GymiiadeiiM) Platanthcrct with tubers ; Epipw^tis, CepJidlcLii' 
thc^a, Lister a with branched rhizomes ; Neottia, the Bird’s-nest Orchid, Epipogon^ 




Fig. 857.— OrdLfs militaris. Longitudinal 
section passing through the old and new 
tubers. (After Luerssen.) 



Fig. 858.— Root-system of Orchis lati/oUa. b, 
Base of stem *. s, scale-leaf ; V, old, t", young 
tubers ; A, bud ; r, roots. (After H. 

SOUENOK.) 


CoralKorrhiza, Limodorum almost destitute of chlorophyll. They live saprophyti- 
cally or more correctly as parasites at the expense of their myoorrhiza ( ). 
Cypripedm-n, Ladies’ Slipper, with two lateral fertile stamens of the inner whorl 
Orchis -mMarris, which is represented in Figs. 8.59, 861, will serve as an example 
for more detailed consideration. At the period of flowering a pair of fleshy tubers 
will be found atthe base of the plant, both of which arecovered with root hairs. The 
large or brown tuber of more spongy texture continues above into the stem which 
teminates in the pyramidal inflorescence; this stem is surrounded at the base 
bv a pair of scale-leaves and the sheaths of the 2-4 elongated, elliptical foliage- 
leaves The smaller tuber is of firmer consistence and of a white colour ; it bears, 
as is shown in the longitudinal section (Fig. 857), a bud on its summit which 
already shows a pair of scale- lea ves. This tuber has arisen as an axillary bud in 
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relation*to one of the first scale-leaves of the plant, and with its tuberous, swollen, 
first root has broken through the subtending scale-leaf (Fig. 861). It is destined 
to replace the parent-plant in the succeeding season. 

In considering the flower, the spiral torsion of the ovary, which brings the 
iabellum into the anterior position, must first be recognised. The labellum is 
tripartite and the larger middle segment is bifid at its free end. At the base of 
the labellum a spur is formed by the bulging out of this segment of the perianth ; 
this serves as the nectary, and the opening leading into it is situated just below the 
gynostemium (Fig. 859 B). The latter bears on the side that is turned towards 



Fro, 859.— Orchis militaris. A, Flower: a, 
bract ; b, ovary ; o, the outer, andd!, the two 
anterior inner perigone leaves ; e, label- 
lum with the spur/; g, gynostemium. B, 
Flower after removal of all of the perigone 
leaves with exception of the upper part of 
the labellum : h, stigma ; I, rostelluin ; k, 
tooth-like prolongation of the rostellum ; 
m, anther ;n, connective ; o, pollinium ; q, 
viscid disc ; p, staminodium. C, A pollin- 
ium : r, caudicle ; s, pollen. D, Fruit in 
transverse section. (After Berg and 
Schmidt.) 



Fio. 800 . — Vanilla jilunifolia (reduced. After Berg 
and Schmidt ; from Engleb and Prantl). A, 
Labellum and gynostemium. B, Gynostemium 
from the side. C, Summit of the gynostemium from 
in front. D, Anther. Seed. (Magnified.) 


the lower lip, and to an insect alighting on this, the large stigmatic surface {h) 
corresponding to two confluent stigmatic lobes. The third stigmatic lobe is trans- 
formed into a structure termed the rostellum {I, k) and stands in relation to the 
male organ. The single fertile anther consists of two thecae joined together by the 
connective which appears as the end of the gynostemium. The whole mass of 
pollen of each of the two pollen-sacs is joined together by an interstitial substance 
which continues below to form a stalk ; the whole structure, which has a waxy 
consistence, is called a pollinium, and the stalk goes by the name of the caudicle. 
The caudicles terminate* below in contact with the rostellum which forms tough, 
adhesive discs. This relation to the 'tostellum serves to keep the pollinia, which 
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lie free in the po lien-sacs, in 
position, and the adhesive 
discs attach the pollinia to any 
body that comes in contact 
with them. If an insect 
alights on the lower lip and 
attempts to reach the nectar 
secreted in the spur, its head 
or tongue must touch the 
rostellum and the pollinia will 
become attached to it. As 
the adhesive discs dry tl^ey 
cause the pollinia to beiid 
forward, so that when the 
insect visits a second flower 
they will be brought in contact 
with the stigmatic surfaces. 

All Orchids are similarly 
adapted to insect visitors, 
though in many the contri- 
vances are far more compli- 
cated ; pollinatio.i does not 
take place in the absence of 
the insects In many 

cases the adaptations are so 
specialised to particular insects 
that no other insect will do 
instead. The instance of Fan^ 
ilia (Fig. 860) has already 
been considered. It should be 
mentioned that in some forms, 
e.g. Vanilla, the pollen remains 
powdery. Many tropical 
Orchids are cultivated in 
•greenhouses on* account of the 
beauty of their flowers, e.g. 
Cattleya, Laelia, Vanda, Den- 
drobium, Stanfiopca, etc. 


Fossil Angiosperms 

The first, undoubted Angio- 
s perms appear in the Upper 
Cretaceous. They are repre 
sented by numerous species 
which, like the recent forms, 
can be divided into Mono- 
cotyledons and Dicotyledons. 

The Angiosperms of the 
Eocene and the Oligocene can 
be determined with consider- 



Fig. 861.— Orcft.i« militaris nat. size). 
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able eartainty ; evea in Northern Europe representatives of existing tropical 
and sub- tropical families occurred, e.g, Palmae, Dracaena^ JSmilax among 
Monocotyledons, numerous Oupuliferae (esp. Quercus)^ Lauraceae {CinThamomum^ 
etc.)» LegumiUosae, etc., among Dicotyledons. From the Miocene onwards the 
^|ppific forms are in mt identical with those now living, and in the Quaternary 
®ata all the remainr*^ of existing species. The general character of the 
Tertiary flora in Europ^Pas, however, very different from that of the present 
day. It had the aspect of the flora of a much warmer region and (as in the case 
of the Gymnosperms) contained forms which now exist only in distant regions. 
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SPEEMATOPHYTA, BY G. KAESTEN. 

Transition from Pteridoph3da to bpermatoph3da. 

1. W. Hofmetster, Vergleich. Unters. dor. Keim , Entfalt. u. Fruchtbildung 
hoherer Kryptogamcn nnd der Samenbildung der Koniferen, Leipzig 1851. E. 
Strasburger, Koniferen u. Gnetaceen, Jera 1872. Jd., ..^iigiospermen urd Gym- 
nospermen, Jena 1879, and the *;omprehensi\ e works : R. von Wettstein, Handb. 
d. system. Botanik, 3. Auti., Leipzig and Wien 1924. K. Goebel, Organographie 
der Pflanzen, Jena, 2. Aufl. I. and 11. 1913, 1918, and III. 1. 1922, ill. 2. 1923, 
3. Aufl. I. 3 928. J. M. Coulter and Ch. J. Chami^erlain, Morphology of Gymno- 
sperms, Chicago 1910. Id., Morphology of Angiosperms, Chicago" 1909. The 
above contain lists of literature, and only fundamental and historically important 
works or those giving more recent data are referred to here. 

2. Overton, Reduktion der Chromosomen, Vierteljahrsschr. d. igatur. Ges., 
Zurich 1893. E. Strasburger, Reduktionsteilung, Sitzber. K. Akad. d. Wiss., 
Berlin, vol. 18, 1904. Id., Chromosomenzahlen und Reduktionsteilung. Pringsh. 
Jahrb., vol. 45, 1908. G. Tischler, Allgemeine Pflanzenkaryologie, Berlin 1922. 

Morphology and Ecology of the Flower 

3. Payer, Organogenie de la fleur 1857. Baillon, Histoire des plantes, vols. 
1-13, 1867 -1894. Eioiileb, Bliitendiagramme, vols. 1-2, Leipzig 1875 and 1878. 
A; Engler and Prantl, Natiirl. Pflanzenfamilien, vols. 2-4, ab 1889. Id., Das 
Pflanzenrcich, from 1900. Berg and Schmidt, Atlas der offizinellen Pflanzen 1863, 
and 2. Aufl. by A. Meyer and Schumann, 1891-1902, and the literature cited 
under 1. 

4. I am indebted for this to my colleague Heinricher. Cf. E. Heinricher, 
Iris pallida Lam., aba via, Biol. Zentralbl. XVI. 13. 1896. 

5. Chr. K. Sfrengel, Das entdeckte Geheimnis der Natur 1793 (Ostwalds 
Klassiker, Nr. 48 ^1). Ch. Darwin, Ges. Werke, Ubersetzung von Carus, vols. 
9, 10, 1877. E. Werth, Uber die Bestaubong von Viscum und Loranthus und die 
Frage der Primitivitat der Windbiiitigkeit wie die Pollenbluraen bei den Angio- 
spermen, II. Ber. d. deutsch. bot. Ges. 1923, p. 157. Herm. MfruLER, The Fertilis- 
ation of Flowers by Insects, 1883 (1875), etc. Knuth, Handbook of Flower Pol- 
lination 1906 (1898). 0. Kirchner, Blumen und Insektcri, Leipzig 1911. 

fl. C. Hess, Exper. Unters. fiber den aiigeblichen Farbensinn der Bienen, 
Zoolog. Jahrb., voL 34, 1913. Id., Miinch. med. Wochenschr. 1914, Nr. 27. Id., 
Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., vol. 163, 1916. Id., ibid., vol. 170, 193 8. A. Kuhn and 
R. PoHL, Dressurfahigkeit der Bienen auf SpektraUinien. Die Naturwiss., vol. 9, 
1921, p. 738. 

7. K. VON Frisch, Der Farbensinn und Formensinn der Biene, Zoolog. Jahrb., 
vol. 35, 1914. Id., t)ber den Geruchssinn der Biene, Zoolog. Jahrb., vol. 37, 1919. 
Id., Zu’r Streitfrage nach dem Farbensinn der Bienen, Biol. Zentralbl., vol. 39, 3, 
1919. .Id., Uber ’dio Sprache der Bienen, Zoolog. Jahrb., vol. 40, 1923. 

8. Fr. Knoll, Insekten und Blumen- Exper. Arb. zur Vertiefung unserer 

Kenntnisse fiber die Wechselbeziehungon zwischen Pflanzen u. Tieren, Abh. 
Zoolog.-Bot. Ges. Wien, vol. 12, 10 Taf., 91 Fig., 1927. Id., Der Tierversuch im 
Dienste der Blfitenokologie, Ber. d. deutsch. bot. Ges. Generalvers. 1922. Id., tJber 
Abendschwarmer und Schwarmerblumen. Ber. d. deutsch. bot. Ges. 1927, p. 610. 
Th. Schmucker, Beitr. zur Biologic u. Physiologic von Arum maculatum. Flora, 
vols. 118-119, 1925, p. 460. . . . , , . 

9. Otto Porsoh, Vogelblumcnstudien, I. Jahrb. f. w. Bot., vol. 63, 1924. 
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idi, Biologia generalis, vol. 2, 1926. Bailay, Pollination of Marcgravia, Am. 
Jom;n. of bot., vol. 9, 1922, p. 371. 

9a. G. Tischler, Das Heterostylie-Problem, Biol. Zentralbl., vol. 38, 1918, p. 1 1. 
Id,, Lythrum Salicaria mit Beziehung auf das Illegimitataproblem in Festsckrift 
Stafj., Flora 1918. Id., Festsckrift Hohenheim 1918, p. 264. 

10. K. Goebel, Kleistogame Bliiten, Biol. Zentralbl., vol. 24, 1904. H. 
Ritzebow, Flora 1907. F. Kirchner, Isnardia, Flora in Festschrift Stahl 
1918. H. Cammerloher, KleistopetaUe bei Aristolochia arborea, Ber. d. deutsck. 
bot. Ges., vol. 40, 1923. 

Development of the Sexual Generation. 

11. Cf. literature under 1, further : Sakugoro Hiras^), Ginkgo biloba, Journ. 
of the college of science, Univ. imp. Tokio, vol. 8, 1895, and vol. 12, 1898. Jeffrey 
and Torrey, Ginkgo, Bot. Gaz., vol. 62, 1916. Stefanie Herzfeld, Beitr. zur 
Kenntnis von Ginkgo, Jahrb. f. wiss. Bot., vol. 66, 1927, p. 814. S. Ikeno, Cycas 
revoluta, Jahrb. f. wiss. Bot., vol. 27, 1898. H. J. Webber, Spermatogenesis and 
fecundation of Zamia. U.S. Dep. of agricult., Washington, 1901. Ch. J. Chamber- 
lain, Fertilization and Embryogeny in Dioon edule, Bot. Gaz., vol. 50, 1910. 
Id., Stangeria paradoxa, Bot. Gaz., vol. 61, 1916, p. 353. P. J. Sedgwick, Life 
history of Encephalartos. Bot. Gaz., vol. 77, 1924. L. G. Reynolds, Female 
gametophyte of Microcycas, Bot. Gaz., vol. 77, 1924. 

12. Cf. literature cited under 1 : A. H. Hutchinson, Fertilization in Abies 
balsamea, Bot. Gaz., vol. 60, p. 457, 5 Taf. 1915. Lancelot Burlinghame, 
Araucaria Jprasili crisis, Bot. Gaz., vol. 55, 1913 ; vol. 57, 1914 ; vol. 59, 1915. 
A. Dupler, Taxus canadensis, Bot. Gaz., vol. 64, 1917, p. 115 ; vol. 68, 1919, 
p. 345 ; vol. 69, 1920, p. 492. J. Buchholz, Suspensor and early embryo of Pinus, 
Bot. Gaz., vol. 66, 1918, p. 185. Id., Polyembryonv among Abietineae, ibidem, 
Febr. 1920. 

13* W. J. G. Land, Ephedra trifurca, Bot. Gaz., vol. 38, 1907, and ibidem, 
vol. 44, 1907. Id., Veget. Reproduction in an Ephedra, ibidem, vol. 55, 1913. 
J. M. Coulter, Gnetum Gnemon, Bot. Gaz., vol. 46, 1908. 0. Porsch, Ephedra 
campylopoda entomophil, Ber. d. deutsch. bot. Ges., vol. 28, 1910. Id., Nektar 
von Ephedra, ibidem, vol. 34, 1916, O. Lighter et A. Tison, Les Gnetales sont 
des Angiosperms apetales, Compt. rend. 1911. Id., Les Gnetales, Ann. d. sc. 
IX. Ser. XVI. M. G. Thoday (Sykes), Gnetum africanum, Ann. of Bot., vol. 
25, 1911. Pearson, Microspore of Gnetum, Ann. of Bot., vol. 26, 1912. Id., 
Welwitschia mirabilis, Phil. Transact. R. soc. 193, 1906, and 200, 1909. Steph. 
Herzfeld, Ephedra campylopoda, Denkschrift Akad. d. Wiss. Wien, vol. 98, 
1922, cf, 19a. 

14. Literature under 1, further : F. Herrig, Spermazellen im PoUenschlauch 
der Angiosp^men, Ber. d. deutsch. bot. Ges., vol. 37, 1919, p. 456. Rob. B. 
Wylie, Sperms of Valisneria spiralis, Bot. Gaz., vol. 75, 1923. W. W. Finn, 
Spermazellen bei Vincetoxicum nigrum und V. officinale, Ber. d. deutsch. bot. 
Ges., p. 133, 1926. W. Pi»uhland and K. Wetzel, Der Nachweis von Chloroplasten 
in den generativen Zcllen der Pollen sc hlauche, Ber. d. deutsch. bot. Ges., vol. 42, 
1924, 

15. M. Treub, Casuarina, Ann. Buitenzorg, vol. 10, 1891. S. Nawaschin, 
Lilium Martagon., Bull. acad. imp. St. Petersbourg 1898. E. Strasburger, 
Doppelte Befruchtung, Bot. Ztg. II. Abt. 1900. S. Nawaschin, Birke, Mem. acad. 
imp. St. Petersbourg, 7. Ser., vol. 42, Nr. 12, 1894. Id., Ulme, Bull, de Tacad. 
imp. d. sc. de St. Petersbourg, Ser, V, vol. 8, Nr. 5, 1898. Id., Corylus, ibidem, 
vol. 10, Nr. 4, 1899. Id., Entw. d. Chaiazogamen, Mem. acad. usw.,^8. Ser., vol. 31, 
Nr. 9, 1913. M. Benson, Amentiferae, Transact. Linn. Soc. 2. S4r. Bot., vol. 3, 
pt. 10, 1894. F. A. F. C. Went, Podostemaceen I. and II., Verb. K. Akad v. 
Wetensch., Amsterdam 1910-12. Id,, Development of Podostemaceae, Extr., du 
recueil des travaux bot. Neerlandais, vol, 5, 1908. W. Magnus, Atypische Embryo- 
sackcntw. der Podostemaceen, Flora, vol. 105, 1913. 0. Dahlqren, Gber das 
Vorkommen von Starke in den Embry osS-cken der Angiospermen, Ber. d. deutsch. 
bot. Ges. 1927, p. 374. Id., Die, Befruchtungserscheinungen der Angiospermen. 
Hereditas, vol. 10, 1927. P, N. Schurhoff and Frz. J. Iussen, Nucellarpoly, 
embryonie bei SpathiphyUum Patinii (Hogg) N. E. Br. Ber. d. deutsch. bot. Ges., 
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p. 454, 1925. A. E. Shax)OWSk:y, t)ber Entwicklung des Embryosackes bei Pan- 
cratium maritimum, Ber. d. deutach. bot. Ges., p. 361, 1925. 

15a. Karl Sohnarf, Embryologie der Angiospermen (Linsbauer Handb. X-2) 
1927-28, K. Goebel," In Organographie III, and R. v. Wettstein, Handb., 3. Aufl., 
giv# details as to atypical developments of the tobryo-sac and further literature! 
The same holds for P. L. Rutgers, The Female garoetophyto of Angiosperms. 

E. J. Brill, Leyden 1923. B. Schoenebeck, Die Antip^ denvermehrung der Typha- 
ceen, Ber. d. deutach. bot. Ges., vol. 45, 1921. Arthur Hakanson, Der 16 kernige 
Embryosack von Azorella bifurcata, Ber. d. dc itsch. bot. Ges. 1927, p. 654. Ed. 
Quisumbing and J. Juliano, Developin. of ovule and err '^^ryosac Cocos. Bot. 
Gaz., vol. 84, 1927. A. Radermaoher, Gametophyten of N'pa, etc^, Ann. de 
Buitenzorg, vol. 35, 1925. Ethel Sxir ler, Develo] m. embryosac in Garteria, 
Cyrthantus, and Veltheimia, Bot. Gaz., vol. 79, 1925. 

16. J. Haksteln, Entwicklung des Keimes, Bot- Abhandl., vol. 1, 1870. J. 
Gaertner, De fructibua et seminibus plantarum, vols. 1, 2, Stuttgart 1789-91. 
A. P. DE Cakdolle, Piianzenphysiolngi-, German Tiaiis. by Roeper, vol. 2, 
p. 212. O. Dahlgben, Zur E'ubryologie der Kompositeii, insbesondcre der Endo- 
spermbildung, Ztschr. f. Bot., vol. 12, 1920. p. 481. Fk. Netolitzky, Angio- 
spermen-Samen, in Linsbauers Handb., vol. 10, 1926. 

16a. G. BALid-iA-IwANOWSKA, Contrib. a iUtude du sac embryonaire chez 
certains Gamopetales, Flora 86, 1899. 

17. E. Strasrurgeii, Chromosomenzahien, Vererbungstrager. etc., Pringsh. 
Jahrb., vol. 45, 1908. Zd., Apogamie, Paidhenogenesis und Reduktionsteilung, 
Histolog. Beitr., vol. 7, 1909. Hans Winkler, Parthenogenese Apogamie, 
Progr. rei bot., vol. 2, 1908. C. H. Ostenfeld and 0. Rosenberg, Hieracia, III. 
0. Rosenberg, Apogamy in Hieracium, Bot. Tidsskr., vol. 28, 1907. A. Ernst, 
Bastardierung als Ursache der Apogamie, Jena, G. Fischer, 1918. JI. Winkler, 
VerbreituLg und Ursache der Parthenogenesis im Pflanzen- und Tierreiche, Jena 
1920. R. Wettstein, Fakultative Parthenogenesis beim Hopfen, Flora, vols. 118- 
119, 1925, p. 560. 

i7a. G. Haberl-A-NDT, Experiment. Erzeugung von Aventivembryonen b. 
(Enothera. Sitzber. Ak. Berlin 40, 1921, and ibidem 25, 1921. 

176. F. Hildebrandt, Verbreitungsmittel der Pflanzen 1873. A. F. W. 
ScHiMPER, Pflanzengeographie, Jena 1898. W. Schmidt, Verbreitung von Samen- 
und Biutenstaub durch die Luftbewegung. Osterr. Bot. Ztschr., vol. 67, 1918, 
p. 313. Doctors van Leeuwen, KL Beitr. zur Kenntnis der endozoischen Ver- 
breitung einiger Hochgebirgspflanzen in Java, Flora, vols. 118-119, 1925, p. 81. 
Rutger Sernandeb, Myrmekochoren, Kg. Svensk. Vetensk. Handl., vol. 41, 1906. 

F. Morton, Amr ^'sen, etc., Mitt. Naturw. Ver. Univ. Wien 1912. 

18. G, Klebs, Keimung, Unters. bot. Inst. Tubingen, vol. 1, p. 536. J. 
Lubbock, Seedlings, vols. 1, 2, 1862. E. Theune, Biologie geokarper Pflanzen. 
F. Cohns, Beitr., vol. 13, 1916. 

Gymnospermae. 

19. Literature under 1, 11, 12, and 13 also: K. Goebel, PolJencntlecrung, 
Flora, Ergzbd. 1902, p. 237. 

19a. G. Karsten, Gnetum, Cohns Beitr. VI. 1893. P. Thompson, Gnetum, 
Am. Journ. of Bot., 3. 1916. 

20. H. D. Scott, Palaeozoic botany in Progressus rei bot., vol. 1, Jena 1907, 
includes the older literature. G. R. Wieland, American fossil Cycads, 1906, 
Carnegie Inst. Washington. F. W. Oliver, Physostoma elegans, Ann. of bot., 
vol. 23, 1909.^ Id., and E. J. Salisbury, Palaeozoic Seeds of the Conostoma group, 
Ann. of bot., vol. 25, 1911. D. H. Scott, The evolution of plants, 1911, London, 
Fernand Peloubde, Les progres realises dans I’^tude des Cycadophytes de 
I’epoque secondaire. Progressus rei botanicae, vol. 5, 2. 1916. H. PoTONiii and 
W. Gothan, Lehrb. d. Palaobotanik, 2. Aufl. 1921. W. Gothan, Neuere Arten d. 
Braunkohlenunters. “ Braunkohle ” XX. H. 27, 247, 1921, and XXI. H. 22, 1922. 
R. PoTONi^j, Braunkohle XXI. H. 3-4, 1922. D. H. Scott, Notes on palaeozoic 
Botany, 1907-1927, Recueil des trav. bot. neerl., vol. XX Va, DE Vries -Festschrift 
16. II. 1928. Goldring-Winifiied, 1924, The upper Devonian forest of Seed 
Ferns in Eastern New York, N. Y. Mosner Bull, 251. Kbausel and Wetland, 
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1926, Beitr. zur Kenntnis der Devonflora, III. Abt., Senckenberg. Naturf. Ges., 
vol. 40, Frankfurt. W. H. Lang, 1925, the Contr. to Study of the Old Red 
Sandstone flora of Scotland : Trans, of the Royal Soc. of Edinburgh, vol. LIV, 
1926, 1-V. 


Angiospermae Dikotylae. 

21. E. A. Newell Aeber, Origin of Angiosperms, Journ. Linn. Soc,, vol. 38, 
1907, p. 263. Mez and Gohlke, Physiologisch-systematische Untersuchungen 
liber die Verwandtschaften der Angiospermen, Cohns Beitr., vol. 12, 1913. Mez 
and Lange, Ranales, ibidem, vol. 12, 1913., Mez and Preuss, Parietales, ibidem, 
vol. 12, 1914. Mez and Kirstein, Gymnospermen, ibidem, vol. 14, 1920. Also 
numerous papers in Bot. Arch., vols. 1-10, 1920-25. Further works on Sero- 
diagnotic are collected in the lists of publications by Fedde. H. Ziegenspeck, 
Bot. Arch., 17, 1927. 

22. R. V. Wettstein, Sammelref. Die Bedeutung der sero-diagnostischen 
Methode fiir die phylogenetisch-systematische Forschung. Ztschr. f. Indukt.- 
Abst.-lehre, vol. 36, Heft 3-4, 1925. E. Stolley, Die Psilophyten, Geolog. Verein 
Hannover 1925. Id., Zur Kritik der Konigsberger Serodiagnostik, ibidem, 1925. 
Id., Das Elide der Konigsberger Serodiagnostik, ibidem, 1927. E. Gilg and P. N. 
ScHiiRHOEE, Erfahrungen iiber die Brauchbarkeit der Serodiagnostik fiir die 
botanische Verwandtschaftsforschung, Ber. d. deutsch. bot. Ges., vol. 45, 1927. 
J. Boerner and B. Helwig, Beitr. zur serolog. Systematik der Pflanzen, Biblio- 
theca botanica, vol. 94, 1927. Walter Nay, Serodiagnost. Verwandtschafts- 
forschungen* innerhalb der Rosales, Myrtiflorae u. Umbeliiflorae, Cohns Beitr., 
vol. 15, 2. 1927. H. G. Zarnack, Beitr. tiber die Brauchbarkeit der Serodiagnostik 
fiir die botan. Verwandtschaftsforschungen, Ranales, ibidem, 1927. Hannig and 
Slatmann, Phytoserolog. Untersuch. I., Planta, vol. 5, 1. 1928. 

23. Literature 1 and 3, further : S. Mgrbeck, Verhalten des PoUenschlauches 
von Alchemilla arvensis und das Wesen der Chalazogamie, Lunds Univ. Arsskr., 
vol. 36, 1901, p. 6. H. Hallieb, Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse bei Englers 
Rosalen, Parietalen, Myrtifloren usw., Abhandl. d. Naturw. Vereins Hamburg 
1903, contains notes on previous publications bj^ the same author. Karl Schnare, 
Embryologie der Angiospermen (Linsbauers Handb. d. Pflanzenanatomie), vol. 10, 
2, 1927-28. Edmund W. Sinisot, Investigations on the phylogeny of the Angio- 
sperms I-III, Americ. Journ. of Bot., vol. 1, 1914. Walther P. Thompson, The 
morphology and affinities of Gnetum, Americ. Journ. of Bot., vol. 3, 1916. Arber 
and Parkin, On the Origin of Angiosperms, Journ. Linn. Soc. London. Bot. vol. 
38, p. 29, 1907. J. Hutchinson, The families of flowering plants, I. Dicotyledons, 
London 1926. L. Diels, KMerblumen bei den Ranales und ihre Bedeutung fiir 
die Phylogenie der Angiospermen, Ber. d. deutsch. bot. Ges., vol. 34, 1916. E. 
Strasburger, Drimys Flora, Ergzbd. 1905. G. Karsten, Zur Phylogenie der 
Angiospermen, Ztschr. f. Bot., vol. 10, 1916, p. 369. 

23a. E. Sargant, Origin of moMOootyledons, Ann. of bot., vol. 17, 1903, and 
Bot. Gaz., vol. 37, 1904. K. Fritsch, Stellung der Monokotyledonen, Beibl. 79 to 
Englers Bot. Jahrb., vol. 34, 1905. J. Nitzschke, Beitr. z. Phylogenie d. Mono- 
kotyledonen 1914. Cohns Beitr., vol. 12. O. Liehr, 1st die angenommene Ver- 
wandtschaft der Heldbiae und der Polycarpicae auch in ihrer Zytologie zu erkennen? 
Cohns Beitr., \^ol. 13, 1916. 

24. Hans Winkler, Rafflesia aus Zentralborneo, Planta, vol. 6, 1927. 

25. H. Hallier, Haramalidaceae, IMh. Bot. Centralbl., vol. 14, 1913. 

26. Marloth, Kapland, Valdivia-Exped., vol. 23, 1908. Id., Mimicry among 
Plants, Transact. S. Afr. Philos. Soc., vols. 15, 16, 1904-5. Id., Schutzmittel der 
Pflanzen gegen iibermafiige Insolation, Ber. d. deutsch. bot. Ges., vol. 26, 1909. 

27. Raph. Bauer, Entwicklungsgesch. Untersuch. an Polygonaceenbliiten, 
Flora, vol. 115, 1922. F. Roth, Die Fortpflanzungsverhaltnisse bei der Gattung 
Rumex Diss. Bonn 1907. 

28. Cf. p. 462 and literature 15a. 

29. E. Heinrioher, Immunitiit der Birnenbaume gegen die Mistel, Ber. d. 
deutsch. bot. Ges., vol 48, 1926. fid., tJber d. Anschlub d. Loranthoideae a. d. 
Wirte usw., Bot. Arch., vol. 15, 1926. Id,, 1st fiir die Anlage der Haustorien der 
Santalaceen chemische Reizung oder Kontakt wirksam ? Ak. Wien 1926. 
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30. H. Graf zu SoLMb-LAUBACH, Herkunft usw. des gew. Feigenbaumes, Abh. 
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CORRECTION 

Getraria islatuUea (pp. *474, *477, 478) is no longer oflicial in Great Britain 
delete Oi'KiciAi. on pp. 477 (Fig. 445) and 478. 
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O Ofticial in Clreat Britain. 

4- Poisonous. 

0 Ottieial ami Poisonous. 

* before the page indicates figure. 


Thallophyta 

0 Claviceps purpurea, 448, *450 
0 Bole! Lis Satanas, *460 
0 Amanita muscaria, *462 
0 Amanita phalloides, *462 
0 Amanita niappa, 462 
0 Amanita veina, 462 
0 Scleroderma vulgare, *463 

Pteridophyta 

0 Equisetum, *516, *517, *518 
O Dryopteris (Aspidium) filix mas, *502, 
*527 *529 530 

0 Pteridiurn aquilinum, *96, *503, *504, 
528 

Grymnospermae 

0 Taxus uaccata, *605, *607, 614 
O Juniperus communis, *608, 614 
0 Juniperus sabiiia, 614 
O Juniperus oxycedrus, 614 
O Abies balsamea, 614 
O Abies sibirica, 614 
O Pinus, sptcies of, *612, 614 

Polycarpicae 

Sub-order 1. Magnoliales 
O Illiciuni verum, 624 
0 lllicium religiosum, 624 


O Myristica fragrans, *624 
Cj Ciniiamomum Camphor a, 626 

0 Cinnarnomum Zeylamcuin, 626 
vj Cinnamomum Oliveri, 626 

1 b Aristolochia serpentaria, 626 
O Aristolochia reticulata, 626 

Hamamelidales 

O Liquidambar orientalis, 626 
O Haniamelis virginiana, 626 

Centrospermae 

0 Agrosterauia Gitliago, 627, *629 
0 Sapouaria otficiualis, 627, *628 
0 Anhalonium, species of, 630 

Polygonales 

O Rheum, species of, *631 

Piperales 

O Piper Betle, 632 
O Piper ciibeba, 632, *633 
O Piper methysticum, 632 

Santalales 

O Santalum album, 632 
0 Viscuni album, *633 
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TJrticales 

O Cannabis sativa, 637 

Salicales. 

Salix, species of, *637, 639 
Populus, species of, 637, 639 

Fagales 

O Quercus infectoria, 643 
O Be tula lenta, 643 

Polycarpicae 

Sub-order 2. Ranales 

O Podophyllum peltatum, *645 
o Podophyllum emodi, 645 
O Berberis aristata, 645 
O Yateorrhiza Columba,- 645 
+ Ranunculus sceleratiis, *647, *648 
•f Ranunculus arvensis, *647 
+ Caltha palustris, 647, *650 
f Anemone pulsatilla, 647, *649 
+ Anemone ntmorosa, 647 
•4- Clematis, species of, 647 
-f Helleborus, spfecies of, 647 
0 Aconitum Napellns, 650, *651 
-f Aconitum lycoctonu rn, and other species, 
650 

O Hydrastis canadensis, 650 
© Delphinium staphisagria, 650 

Bhoeadales 

O Papaver somniferiim, 653 
O Papaver Rhoeas, *652, 653 
O Coclilearia Armoracia, 655 
O Brassica nigra^ *655 

Rosales 

O Rosa gallica, 663 
O Rosa dainascena, 663 
O Primus amygdalus, 663 
O Pruims serotina, 663 
0 Primus Laurocerasug, 663 
O Brayera anthelmintica, *661, 663 
0 Quillaja Saponaria, *660, 663 

Leguminosae 

O Acacia Senegal, 666 
O Acacia Arabica, 666 
O Acacia Catechu, *664, 667 
O Acacia decurrens, 667 
O Cassia angustifolia, *665, 668 
O Cassia acutifolia, 669 
O Cassia Fistula, 669 
O Copaifera Langsdorfii, 669 
O Tamarindiis indica, *666, *667, 669^ 

O Haematoxylon campechianum, 669 
O Kraraesria triandra, *667, 669 


O Caesalpinia sappan, 669 
+ Laburnum vulgare, 671 
-f Coronilla varia, 671 
-f- Wistaria sinensis, 671 
O Astragalus gummifer, *670, 671 
O Glycyrrhiza glabra, 671 
O Spartium scoparium, 671 
O Andira Araroba, 671 
O Pterocarpus santalinus, 671 
O Pterocarpus Marsupium, 671 
O Myroxyloii toluifera, 671 
O Myroxylon Pereirae, *668, *669, 671 
O Butea frondosa, 671 
o Physostigma veuenosum, 671 
O Arachis hypogaea, 671 

Myrtales 

0 Daphne 671, *672 
O Eugenia Caryophyllata, 673, *674 
O Melaleuca Leucadeiidron, 673 
O Eucalyptus globulus, 673 

Euphorbiales 

(Tricoccae) 

+ Mercurialis annua, *676 
+ Euphorbia, species of, 676, *677 
O Croton Eleuteria, 678 
O Croton Tiglium, 678 
O Ricinus communis, *678 

Columniferae 

O Grossypium, species of, *680 
O Theobroma Cacao, 681, *682 

Gruinales 

O Linum usitatissimum, 683, *684 
O Erythroxylon Coca, 683 
O Guiacurn officinale, 683 
O Guiacurn sanctum, 683 
O Citrus Aurantium, var. Bigaradia, 684 
O Citrus medica, var. limonum, 684 
O Aegle Marmelos, 684 
O Barosma betulina, 685 
O Pilocarpus micropliyllus, 685 
O Picraena excelsa, 685 
O Commiphora Myrrha, 685 
O Poly gala Senega, 685 
-f Rhus toxicodendron, 685 
O Euonymus atropurpureus, 686 

Rhamnales 

O Rliamuus Purshianus, 688 

Umbelliflorae 

-f Hedera helix, 689 
+ Conium maculatum, *694 
O Ferula foetida, 695 
O Dorema Ammoniacum, 695 
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O Pimpindla Anisum, 695 
O Coriaiidrum sativum, 695 
0«Foeniculum vulgare 695 
O C#rum carvi, *691, 695 
O Carum copticum, 695 
(j Anethuiii (Peucedauum) graveolens, 
695 

4- Cicuta virosa, *692 
4- Slum latifolium, 693 
4- Oenanthe fistulosa, 693 
4- Aethusa cynapiiim, *693 
4- Beriila angiistifolia, 693 

Primulales 

4- Cyclamen europaeum, *696 
4- AiiagalH.s arvensis, *695, 696 
4- Primula obconica, 696 
4- Corthusa inatthioli, 696 

Bicornes 

Cj Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi, *697 
-f- Rhododendron, 697 
4 - Ledum, 697 

Diospyrales 

O Sty rax Benzoin, 697 

Contortae 

O Olea europaea, *699 
0 Strychiios uux-vomica, 699, *700 
O GelsHmium nitidum, 699 
O Geiitiaiia lutea, 699, *701 
O Swertia chirata, 699 
4 - Meiiyanthes trifoliata, 699 
C) Strophantlms kombe, 700 
O Alstoiiia scholaris, 700 
4 - Nerium oleander, 700, *702 
4 - Vincetoxicum officinale, 701, *704 

Tubiflorae 

O Ipornoea (Exogonium) pnrga, *704 
O Ipornoea hederacea, 704 
O Ipornoea orizaberisis, 704 
O ipornoea turpethuni, 704 
O Convolvulus Scamnioiiia, 704 
O Rosmarinus officinalis, 705 
O Lavandula vera, 705, *706 
O Mentha piperita, 706 
O Mentha viridis, 706 
O Mentha arvensis, 706 
O Thymus vulgaris, 706 
O Moiiarda punctata, 706 

Persouatae 

4- Nicotiana tabacum, 707, *711 
4- Lycopersicum esculentum, 707 
4- Solanum dulcamara, 707, *708 


4- Solaimm tuberosum, 707 
+ Solanum nigrum, 707 
O Capsicum minimum, 708 
0 Atiypa Belladonna, 708, *709 
0 llatura Stramonium, 708, *710 
O Batura fastuosa, 708 
O Datura Metel, 708 
0 Hyo; .yamus niger, 708, *712 
© LiC-italis purpurea, 710, *713 
O Picrorhiza kuiroa, 710 
O Plantago ovata. 710 

Eubiales 

O Cinchona succirubra, 714, *715, *716 
3 ITragoga Ipteacuanha, 715 
'v,) Coffea arabica, 7l5, *717 
O Vibuninm pninifolium, 715 
Q Valeriana officinalis, 716 
O Valeriana Wallichii, 716 

Synandrae 

O Citrnllus Colocynthis, 713, *719 
O Cucurbita inaxinia, 718 
O Lobelia iiiHata, *720, ^21 
O Anacyclus Pyrethrurn, 728 
O Artemisia niaritirna, 728 
O Anthemis nobilis, 728 
O Taraxacum officinale, 728 
O Arnica montana, *727, 728 
O Crindelia campornm, ?28 

Spadiciflorae 

4- Anirn niaculatnin, 734, *737 
4- Cal la palustris, 734 

Liliiflorae 

0 Colchicum auturnnale, 738, *739, 742 
-f Schoenocaulon officinale, 738 
O Aloe, species of, *741, *742 
O Xirginea Scilla, 742 
O .Urginea iiidica, 742 
•f Paris quadri folia, 742, *743 
4- Veratrum album, 738, 742 
4- Convallaria majalis, 741 

Glumiflorae 

4- Lolium terimlentum, 750, *754 
O Triticiim sativnra, 751 
O Oryza sativa, 75k, *752 
O Zea mais, 751 
O Agropyrum reiiens, 751 
O Saccharum officinarnin, 751 

Scitamineae 

O Zingiber officinale, 755, *756 
O Elettaria cardamomum, 755 
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AhieSy *610, 611, 614; fertilisation, 579 
Abietiiieae, 609 
Absciss layer, 115, 154 
Ahsidia^ 440 

Aracia, *663, *664, 666 ; pbyllodes, *162 ; 

seedling of, *114 
Accessory buds, 118 
Acer, *688 
Aceraceae, 686 
Aeetahidaria, 402, *403 
Achille^y 72f ; gynaeceum *556 
Achlya^ *436 

Aconitum, *646, 650, *651 ; gynaeceum, 
*556 

Acorns, 734, *736; flower of, *553 

Acrojjetal, 73 

Actaea, 650 

Actinomorphic, 69 

Actinoniorphic flowers, 559, *561 

Actinomyces, 379 

Actinomycetes, 379 

Adaptations, 155 : origin of, 192, 196 

Adders’ Tongue, { ^phioglossnm 

Adonis, *646 

Adventitious shoots, 118 

Aecidiospore, 466 

Aecidium, *467 

Aegle, 684 

Aerenchyma, 46, 157 
Aerial roots, 174 
Aerotropism, 355 
Aesculus, 686 
Aestivation, 83 
Aeihusa, *693 
Agaricaceae, 461 
Agathis, 609, 610 
Agave, 742, 743 
Aglaozonia, 414 
Agrimonia, 661 
Agrostemma, 627, *629 
Agrostis, 750 
Aira, 750 
Aizoaceae, 628 
^juga, 705 


Akn*gynae, 492 
Alhngo, 436, ^*437 
Albuminous sul)stances, 254 
Alcheirjlla, 661 ; flower iu longitudinal 
section, *558 

Alcoholic fermentation, 271 
Alder, Alnus 
A lectoroloplius, 7 1 C 
Aleurone grains, 29 
Algae, survey of the, 427„ 

Algal Fungi, Phycomycetes 
Alisma, 730 ; embryo of, *590 
Alismataceae, 730 
Alkaloids, 27 
Alkanet, Anehusa 
Allinm, 738 
Allogamy, 569 

Alnus, *566, *639, 640, 641 ; root- 
nodules, 260 

Aloe, *741, *742 ; epidermis of, *160 
Alopemrus, 750 
Alpine plants, 160, 286 
Alpinia, 755 

Alsophil^i, 525 ; sporangium, *529 
Alstonia, 700 

Alternation of generations, 191 ; scheme 
of, 552 

Althaea, *679 
Amanita, 461, *462 
Amaryllidaceae, 742 
Amidase, 255 
Amides, 27 
Amitotic division, 23 
Amoeboid movements, 328 
Ampclopsis, 688, *690 
Amphibious plants, 289 
Anabaena, 382 
Anacardiaceae, 685 
Anacydus, 727 
Anagallis, *695, 696 
Anakrogynae, 492 
Analogous, '9 
Anariassa, 745 
Anaphase, 22 
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Anastatim, 655 
Awikusa^ 704 

M94, 496 
Andreaeales, 496 
Androeciiim, 554 
%\ndronwdLa. 697 
Andropogon, 750 
*'Ai!ie7)iia, sporangium, *529 
Anmnone, 647, *649 
Anemophilous plants, 563 
Anethuvi^ 693 
Ancurophyton^ 616 
Anglopterls^ 525 

Aiigiospermae, 618 ; derivation from 
Gymnospermae, 618 

Angiosperms, flowers of, 553 ; niacrospores, 
584 ; miorospores, 582 ; })hylogenetic 
relations of, 622 
Anhahmium, 630 
Anisnpliylly, 113, 114* 

Annual rings, 144, 145 
Annular ia, *519 
Annulus of sporangium, 336 
Anonaceae, 624 
AnteMtaria, #26 
Anthemis^ 726 
Anther, *549, 554 
Antheridial cell, 550 
Antheridium, *187, *189 
Anthoceros, *486 
Antliocerotales, 485 
Anthoclore, 27 
Anthocyanins, 27 
Antliophaeine, 28 
A nthoxanthn w , 750 

Anihriscus, 694 ; protandrous flower of, 
*570 

AntJnirhm, 733 
Aiithyllis. 670 
Anticlinal cell- walls, 45, 292 
Antipodal cells, 585 
Anti rrhhium, 708 
Apical cell, 75 
A^tiutn, 693 

^Apocarpous gynaeceuni, 555 
Apocynaceae, 699 

Apogarny, 590 ; generative. 590; son'atic, 
590 

Apophysis, 497 
Apospory, 192, 590 
Apple, Pyrus mains 
Apposition, 33 
Aquifoliaeeae, 685 
AquUegia, *646, 650 
Araceae, 733, *735 
Arachis, 670 
Araliaceae, 689 

Araucaria, 609, 610 ; pollen-graiii of *577 
Arckangdica^ 693 
Archegoninm, *189 
Archesporium, 482 


Archidium^ 497 
Archimycetes, 432 
ArctostaphyloSf *697 
Arcyriti^ *427 
Areca^ 733 
Arenga^ 733 
Argemone^ 653 
Arillus, 593, *595 
Arioptsis, 734 

Aristolochia, 626 ; pollination of, *572 ; 
transverse section of stem, *91, *136, 
*137 

Aristolochiaceae, 626 

Armeria, ovary, *557 

Annillaria^ *456, *458 

Arnica^ *721, *722, 724, *727, 728 

Aromatic, 27 

A rrhenathervm , 750 

Artemis lay *725, 727 

Artichoke, Cynara 

ArtocarpuSy 636 

Arnniy 734 ; pollination, 567 

Arum maculaiuniy *737 

Asclepiadaceae, 701 

Asclepias, *704 

Ascoholusy 446, 449 

Ascolichenes, 477 

Ascomycetes, 442 ; aflinities of, 455 ; 

life-history of, 455 ; survey of the, 454 
Ascospore, development of, *26 
Ascus, 442 ; development of the, 446 
Ash, Fraxinns 

Ash, 208 ; constituents of, 209 
Asparagoideae, 741 
ArparaguSy 741 

AspergilluSy 446, *447 ; conidiosporeof,*185 
Aspyerulay 710 

Aspleninmy development of the sporangium, 
*505 

Assimilates, transformation of, 251 ; trans- 
location of, 251 

Assimilation of carbon dioxide, 240 ; pro- 
ducts of, 246 ; of metals, 250 ; of 
nitrogen, 248 ; of pliosplioric acid, 
250 ; of sulphuric acid, 250 
Assimilation starch, 30, 246 
Assimilatory parenchyma, 46 
AstcTy 726 

AsterocaJamiteSy *519 
Asteroxylony *506 
Astragalus, *670 
Asymmetrical flowers, 559, *561 
Atavism, 194 
A triplex, 628 
Airopa, 707, *709 
Auhrietia^ 655 
Auricularia, 464 
Auriculariales, 460 
Aiitoecious Uredineae, 469 
Autogamy, 569 

Autonomic movements of curvature, 337 
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Autonomy of characters, 320 
Autotrophic cormophytes, 156 
Autotropism, 343, 359 
Awitumm Crocus, Colchicymi autumnak 
Autliinn wood, 145 
Auxanometer, 279, *280 
Aiixospores, 390, *392 
Auxozygotcs, 392, *394 
Avena^ 749, 750 
Avicmnia^ 705 

Avocado Pear, Persea gralissima. 

Axillary buds, 117 
Axillary shoots, 117 
Azolla. 531, 534 
Azolohacter^ 259 

Bacillaceae, 378 
HacilbL% *374, *375, 378 
Bacillus mdlcu'ola, 259, 378 
Bacillus suhtilis, 375, *376 
Bacillus twnefacievs, 377 
Back-crossing, 321 

Bacteria, 373 ; classification oi, 377 ; 
nutiitioii of, 376 ; relation.-hips of, 
380 ; spores of, 376 
Bacteriaceae, 378 
Bacterioids. 259 
Bacteriophage, 377 
Baderium^ 378 
Bavilmsc.j 745 
Banana, Musa, 

Banyan, Ficus hengalensis 
Bark, 56, *153 ; formation of, 154 , ringed, 
154 ; scaly, 154 
Barley, Hordeum 
Barosma, 685 
Bartsia, 710 
Bus id iobolus, 441 
Basic! iolichenes, 78 

Basidiomycetes, 456; alternation of genera- 
tions, 4,58 ; economic uses, 473 : 
scheme of development of, *456 ; 
survey of, 473 
Basidium, 456, *457, *458 
Bast, 149 
Bast fibres, 150 
Bairachiwii, 647 

Batrachospermvm, 423, *424, 425 

Beaked Paisley, Anthriscus 

Beech, Fagus 

Beggiatoa, *374, 379 

Beggiatoaceae, 379 

Begonia, restitution, *296, *297 

Bennettitaceae, 618 

Bennettites, 618 ; fruit of, *618 

Benthos, 71 

Berberidaceae, 644 

Berberis, 644 

Berry, 596, *597 

Berula, 693 

Beta, 628 


Betula, *639, 641 
Betulacjae, 640 
Bicollateral bundles, 97 
Bi<-oraea, 696 
Biudidphia, 391, *393 
Bidens, 726 
Biogeiietic 1 195 

Birch, Betula 

Bird’s-nest Orchid, Neottia 
Bitter-sweet, *8o/ mim dale ‘Maca 
Black Currant, Jiihcs rdji am 
“ Bladder PUims 453 
Blasia, 

Bleeding, 233 

blue-green Algae, Cjancphyceae 

Boccouia, 653 

B'^^'Lmerui, 637 

Bog- Bean, Meni/anihes 

Bog-Mosses, Hpbagiiales 

BoleCtccae, 461 

Boletus, *460, 461 

borage, B'uago 

Boraginaceae, 704 

Bora go, 704, *7(>5 

Bostryx, 123, "‘124, 561 

Bosivellia, 685 

Botrychiuui, *523, 524 

Botrydium, 388, *389 

Boundary. tissues, 46, 53 

Bo vista, 463 

Bowenia, 602 

Bow tea, 738 

Bracken, Bteridiu.ni 

bract-scale, 610 

Bracteal leaves, 114 

Bracteole, 119 

Branching, 72 ; cvmose, 122 ; dichotomous, 
*73, *78, ‘ 116; false, 74, *75; 
lateral, 117; iiionopodial, 122; 
racemose, *7‘>, 122 
Branch system, construction of, 120 
Brand-spores, 171 
Brassica, *652, *654, *655 
Bray era, *661 
Briza, 750 

Broad Bean, Viem Faba 
Bromeliaceae, 745 
Browns, 750 
Bronveaux hybrids, 301 
Broom-Rape, Vrohanclie 
Brown Algae, I'haecophyceae 
Bruguiera, 671 
Bryales, 496 
Bryonia, 718 
Bryony, Bryonia 
Bryophylluvi, 658 

Bryophyta, 479 ; alternation of generations, 
499 ; development of the sporogo- 
nium’, 484 ; fossil, 501 ; sexual organs 
of, 483 ; survey of, 499 
Bryopsis, 403 
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Buckwheat, Fagojpyrum escAdentmn 
ud, §2 ; unfolding of, 276 
ud-scales, *i04, *167 
Budding, 184, 301 
Bulbil*!, 185 
Bulbs, 169, 1S5 
Bundle sheath, 100 
Burdock, Lappet 
Buniet-Saxifrage, Pimpiaella 
Burseraceae, 685 
BiUomus^ 730 
Butter-Bur, Petasites 

Cabbage, Brassica oleracca 
Oabomba, 645, *646, 647 
Cactaceae, 628 
Cactus-foriu, 165 
Caesalpiniaceae, 667 
Gakile^ 655 
Caladium^ 734 
OalamagrostiSf 750 
Calam ariaceae, 518 
Cedamostachys, *519 
Calamus, 733 
Calciphobe plants, 212 
Calcium carbonate, 37 
Calcium oxalate, 28, 37 
Calendula, 728 
Calla, 734 

Callithamnion, 423, *427 

Callixylon, 616 

Callose, 61 

Calluna, 697 

Callus, *60, 292 

Calobryum, 492 

Caltha, 646, 647, *650 

Calycanthaceae, 624 

Calyptrogen, 126 

Cahjptrosphaera, *383 

Galystegia, 703 

Calyx, 554 

Cambial cells, *138 

Cambium, 44, 97, 136 

Campanula, *720 

Campanulaceae, 719 

Cane-sugar, 26, 254 

Cannabinaceae, 636 

Cannabis, 637 

Cannaceae, 755 

Cantbarellaceno, 460 

Cantharellus, 460 

Caoutchouc, 256, 678, 700 

Capitulum, 561, *562 

Capparidaceae, 655 

Capparis, 655, *656 ; leaf of, *162 

Caprifoliaceae, 715 

CapsellUf *654, 655 ; embryo of, *590 ; 
seed, *595 

Capsicum, 707 ^ 

Capsule, dehiscence of, *596 ; loculicidal, 
596 ; poricidal, 596 ; septicidal, 595 


Carbon dioxide, assimilation of, 240 ; in 
assimilation, 244 ; source of, 237 
Cardamine, *653 j 

Cardinal points, 204 ; in assimilation, 2»6 
Cardtms, *721, *722, 724 
Carex, 747, *748 
Carnivorous plants, 175, 262 
Carotin, 17 
Carpels, 547, 554 
Carpinus, *640, 641 
Carpodinus, 700 
Carravvay, Carum 
Carrot, Dancnis 
Carum, *691, 693 
Caruncula, 594 
Cary a, 640 
Caryophyllaceae, 626 
Caspary’s band, 54, *55, 128 
Cassia, *665, 667 
Cassytha, 626 
Castanea, 641, *643 
Casfilloa, 636 

Casuarlna, cbalazogamy, 587 ; flowers of, 
619 ; root-nodules, 260 
Catkins, 560, *563, *566 
Cattlrya, 759 
Caiderpa, 403, *404 
Caulitlory, 681 
Ccdriis, 613 
Celandine, ChcUdon him 
(!elastraceae, 686 
Celery, Jphon 
Cell-budding, 25 
Cell-contents, 10 
Cell-division, *21, 292 
Cell-formation, free, 25 
Cell-fusions, 41, 65 
Cell-plate, 23 
Cell-sap, 26 

Cell -wall, 33; chemical nature of, 35; 
growth in surface, 33 ; growth in 
thickness, 33 

Cells, embryonic, *11 ; form and size of, 
10,292; growtli of, 292 ; structural 
organisation of, 293 
C-ellular jdants, 372 

(Cellulose, 35 ; as a reserve substance, 
253 

Celtis, 635 
Ceniaurea, 724 
Centaury, Erytliraea 
Central cylinder, 90 

Centrales, 391 ; auxo^ore formation in, 
391 

Centriole, 11 
Centrospermae, 626 
Cephalanthera, 757 
Cephalotaceae, 626 
Cephalotaxus, 606 
Cerastium, *565, 627 
Ceratiomyxa, 431 
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Ceratium, 384, *385 
CeratocorySs *385 

Peratonia, 668 
'^eratommia, 602, *604 
Oerbera, 700 ; fruit of, 599 
C&rciSj *665, 668 

Cereus^ *630 ; succulent stem, *166 

CeriopSy 671 

Ceropegiay 701 

Cetraria, *474, *477, 478 

ClwL&rophyllumy 694 

Chaetocladiumy 440 

Chalaza, 547 

Chalazogamy, 587 

Chamomile, Matricaria 

Charay *410, *411 

Characeae, 410 

Chasmogamous flowers, 572 

CheiraniJms, *654 

ChelrostrobuSy 520 

Chelidonium, 653 ; mutation, *326 ; seed 
of, *595 

Chemical influences, effect on growth, 
288 

Chemonasty, 362 
Cheiiiosynthesis, 270 
Chemotaxis, 331 
Chemotrop^sni, 355 
Chenopodiaceae, 627 
OhcnopodhiYfiy 628 
Cherry, J*runus ctrasvH 
Chervil, Chaerophyllvm 
Chestnut, Castanea 
Chicory, Cichtwiuui 

Chiinaeras,^ 301, *30.4 ; periclinal, 303 ; 

sectorial, 303 
Chit in, 36 

Chlamydobacteriaceae, 379 
Chlamydoraonact-ie, 395 
Chlainydomojias, 395, *396 
Chlordlay 397, *398 
Chhyrococcumy 397, *398 
Chlorophyceae, 388, 394 ; affinities of, 404 
Chlorophyll, 17 ; absorption spectrum of, 
242 

Chloroplasts, 17, *18 ; assimilatory activity 
of, *244 ; of Desmidiaceae, 408 ; 
movements of, *332 ; number of, 
108 ; phototaxis of, .331 
Cho)im0b^rmay *1^ 429, *430 
Chondriosomes, 15 ^ 

C^ndromt/ces 
o^drits, * 4 2 ./a. 

Chorda, *413 • 

Choi^petalae, 

Chromatic adaptation, 381 
Chromatin, 16 
Chromatuan.y 375, *376 
Chromatophores, 16 ; inclusions of, 23 ; 

multiplication of, 23 
Chromoplasts, 19, *20 


fhromosomfis, 20; as bearers of the genos, 
323 

Chroococcus, 371 
Chroolepideae 399 

^(t^noehay *^383 

Chrysanthemum, 727 
Chrysunionaf’ ties, 384 
Chrysophveeae, 387 
Cibuthnv, 530 
Oichmiiujiy *722, "24 
Cicuta, *692, 693 
Cilia, 328 

I Ciliary mo 'en.-ent, 328 
j ^ UvL idfuga , * 6 4 6 
Ccuch nay /14, *715, *716 
I Circiimus, 123 *124, 561, *565 
^'innarmy 728 

(hnnamomutHy 624, 626 
Circaea, 671 

Circulation of protoplasm, i2, 329 
Of/'siiwi, 724 
C'lstaceae, 656 
CistuSy 656 
CUruUuSy 718, *719 
Citrus, 683, 684, *685 
Clad 071 Uiy *475, *477 
Cladophora, *17, 401, "^lOS ; chloroplast 
of, *18 ; dividing cell of, *24 
CladostephuSy *77 
Cladotliri.)', *'675, 379 
Cladoxylou, 616 
damp-connections, *456, t,i7 
Classification, 193 ; artiflcial system, 371 ; 

natural system, 371 
Cl a car ia, *459 
Clavariaceae, 460 

ClaricepSy 448, *450 ; sclerotiuni of, *39 
Cleistogamous flowers, 572 
Clematis, 646, 647 ; course of vascular 
bundles, *93 
Climbing plants, 172 
Cliria, 742 
Closieri'Um. *407 
ClostridiavL 259 
Clover, Trifolivin 
Cloves, 672 

Club Mosses, Lycopodiinac 
CuicuSy 723, 724 
Cobalt paper, 227 
Coccaceae, 378 
Coccomis, 392 
Cochlearia, 655 
Cocoa tree, Theohroma 
Coco-nut Palm, Cocos 
Cocos, *732, 733 
Coffea, 714, *717 
Coffee, Cofea 
Cohesion mechanisms, 336 
Cohesion theory, 236 
Cola, 681 

Colchicuvn, 738, *739, /42 
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Coleochaete, 400, *402 

Collateral vascular bundles, 96, *97 

Collective fruit, 596, *597 

Collective species, 324 

QoUeina, *451, 474 

Colleiichynia, 58, *59 

Colleters, 167 

Colietiaf 688 

Colocasta, 734 

Coltsfoot, Tusdlago 

Columniferae, 678 

Combinations, 325 ; of characters, 320 
Comfrey, Symphytmn 
OommeHna, 745 
Commelinaceae, 745 
Commiphora^ 685 
Companion cells, *60, 99, 150 
Compass plants, 161, 353 
Compensations, 298 
Complementary tissue, “56 
Compositae, 721 
Compound umbel, 561, *562 
Concentric vascular bundle, *95 
Conducting parenchyma, 46 
Conducting tissues, 59 
Conferva, see Trihonema 
Conidiobolus, 441« 

Conidiosjmres, 185 

Coniferae, 604 ; development of the micro- 
spores, 577 

Conimi, *690, *694 ; ovary of, *557 

Conjugatae, 406 

Connecting fibres, 23 

Connective, 554 

Contortae, 697 

Contractile roots, 170, *171 

Gonvallaria, 741 

Convergence of characters, 165 

Convolvulaceae, 702 

Convolvulus, 703 

Copalfera, 668 

Cora, *478 

Coralliorrhiza, 757 ; rhizome of, *182 

Cor chorus, 680 

Cordaitaceae, 617 

Cordaites, *616, 617 

CordyUne, 741 

Corethron, *392 

Coriandrum, *690, 694 

Cork, *10, 55, *56, *152, *153 

Cork cambium, 153 

Cork oak, 55 

Cormophytes, 70 

Cormus, 70, 79 ; adaptations of. 155 

Cornaceae, 689 

Cornus, 689, *690 

Corolla. 554 

Coronilla, 670 

Correlation, phenomena of, 298 
Corsinia, sporogonium of, *483 ' 

Cortex, 88 


Oorticium, 459 

Corydalis, *652, 653 ; seed of,. *595 * 
Corylus, 641 ; .catkin, of, *563 
Cosmarium, *407 
Corticiaceae, 459 
Cotton-grass, Eriophorum 
Cotyledons, 114, 577 
Cramhe, *654, 655 
Crassula, 658 

Crassnlaceae, 658 ; respiration, 266 

Crataegomespil us, 301 

Crataegus, 660 ; leaf of, ’^621 

Crenothrix, 379 

Crepis, 725 

Cribraria, 431 

Crinum, 742 

Crocus, *744, 745 

Crouartiuni, 469 

Cross-pollination, 569 

“Crossing over,” 324 

Croton, 676 

Crown-gall, 377 

Cruciferae, 653 

Cryptogams, 372 

Cryptomoiiadales. 384 

Crypfomoiias, *384 

Cryptophyceae, 388 

Crystals, 28 

Cucumber, Cucumis sativus 
Cue inn is, 718 
Cucurhita, 718 
Cucurbitaceae, 717 

Culture-solutions, 211 ; degree of acidity, 
212 

Cupressiueae, 607 
Cupressus, 609 
Cupuliferae, 641 
Curcuma, 755 

Cuscuta, 179, *181, 703 ; haustoria of, 
288 

Cuticle, 47 
Cutinisation, 37 
Cutis tissue, 54 
I Cutleria, *414 
Cyaiiophyceae. 380 
Cyatheaceae, 528 
Cyathium, 676 
Cycadaeeae, 602 
Cycadeoidea, *617, 618 
Cycadiiiae, 602 
Cycadite.s, 617 
Cvcadofilices, 617 
Cyacs, *602, *603 
Cyclamen, *696 
Cydonia, 660 
Cylindrocyslis, *406, 408 
Cyrnose inflorescences, 561 
Cynara, 724 
Cyperaceae, 745 
Cy perns, 748 
Cypress, Cvpiressus 
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Cypript^dium^ 76.7 
Oystodinium^ 

Cystolith, 34, *36 
Cylisus^ 670 
Oytoiftgy, 10 

Cytoplasm, 15 ; division of the, 23 ; in- 
clusions of, 26 

Bcbctylis^ 750 

Dahlia^ 726; root-tubers, *169 
Dandelion, Taraxacum 

Daphne^ 671, *672 
Darwinism, 198 
Date Palm, Phoenix 
Datura, 707, *710 
Domcus, 693 
Datrsonia, 501 
Deadly Nightshade, Atropa 
Decay, 272 

Dele.sseria, *77, 423, 426 
Delphinium, 650 ; transverse section of, 
*555 

T )endr(,'bium, 75^ 

Denitrification, 273 
Dentaria, bulbils, *184 
Derniatogen, 82, 126 
Descent,, theory of, 192 
Desmidiacejij, 406 

Desmodium, autonomic movements of, 339 

Determinants, 291, 314 

Development, 274 ; factors of, 283 : 

periodic changes in, 303 
Diagrams, 84, *85 
Diakinesis, 189 
Dianthus, 627 
J)iap<’nsia, ovary, *556 
Diastase, 32, 252 , action on starch -grains, 
*253 

Diatomeae, 389 ; orders of, 394 ; sexual 
reproduction, 391, 392 ; movements 
of, 329 

Diatoms, Diatomeae 
Di centra, 653 

Dichasinm, 122, *123, 561, *565 
Dichogamy, 570 
Diclinous flower, 553 
Dicotylae, 621 

Dicotyledons, segmentation of the embryo, 
589 ; w-od of, 146 
Dicranophyllnm, 617 
Dictamnus, 683 

Jiictyota, 73, *415 ; initial cell, *78 

Dictyotales, 415 

Dictyuchns, 435 

Diervilla, 715 

Digestive gland, 68 

Digitalis, 709, *713 

Dilatation, 152 

Dill, Anethum 

D im orphothsca , 728 

Dinohryon, *383 


Dbioflagellntae, 384 
Dinophy--eae, 388 
Dined, hriXy *388 
Dioecious, 551 
Dioi leg,, 177 ; leaf of, *178 
Dioon. 602 ; fertilisation, *575 ; pro- 
enihryos. *576 
I'iospyrales, 697 
Diospyn^^, 149, 697 
Diploid, 188 
• Diplophase, 1 92 
Diploctemonous fio ’.ers, 5"8 
Dipsaceae, 716 
Jdpsacus, 716, *718 
Dipier carpaceae, 657 
hicdiidia, 7G1 niteber leaves, *175 
iMs'^oinycetcles, 449 
Dissimilation, 263 
Distephanus, *383 
Divergence, 85 
Dodder, Cuscvla. 

I D 'minant inheritance, 317 
Dormant buds, 121 
Doronicum, 728 
Dorsal suture, 555 
Dorsiventrality, 72 
Dorstenia, 635 
Dr aha, 655 

Dracaena, 741, *742 ; gi’owth in thickness, 
135, *136 

Drepanium, 123, *124, 561 
Drimys, 624 

])r(tscra, 656 ; chemonastic movements, 
363 ; leaves of, *176 ; tentacle of, *177 
Droseraceae, 656 
I)rupe, 596 
Dryas, 662 
1 >ryoh(danops, 657 

Dryopteris, 526, *527, 530 ; prothalliuui, 
*502 ; sporangium, *529 
Dry Rot fungus, Mernlius 
Dvdrcsna.ya, 425, *426 
Dmialiella, 385 

Earth -Star, O easier 
Ebony, J)iospyros 
Kchcdlium, *718 
Echinocact us, 630 
Kch inodorus, * 7 3 0 
Ech inops, 724 
Echium, 704 
Ecology of flower, 561 
Ectocarpus, 413, *414 
Ectotrophic inycorrhiza. *261 
: Edelweiss, heonUguelium 
‘ ‘ Egg apparatus,” 585 
Egg-cell, 187, 585 
Elaeagiiaceae, 671 
Elaeagnus, 671 ; root-nodules, 260 
Elae’is, 733 
Elaphomyces, 417 

3 F 2 
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Elatostemma, 637 
Elder, Sambucus 
Elementary species, 324 
Elettaria, 755 ; seed of, *595 
Elm, Ulmus 

Elodea^ 73C ; pollination, 564 

Elongation, phase of, 277 

JUyna., *748 

Embryo, 188, 588, 502 

Embryo -sac, 584 ; contents of, 586 ; 

development of, *585 
Embryonic rndiments, 276 
Emergences, 53 
Km-pusa^ *440 
Enantioblastae, 745 
Enccphalartos^ 602 
Enchanter’s Nightshade, Circaea 
Endemism, 195 
Eudocarp, 595 

Endodermis, 54, *55, ^0, 128 

Endogone, 441 

Endomyces, 443 

Endomycetales, 442 

Endosperm, 577, 588, 592, 593 

Endosperm -f (filiation, cellular, 588, *589 ; 

nuclear, 588, *589 
p]ndosperiii iiiicle*ns, 588 
EndosporCvS, 185 
Endotheciiim, 554 
Endotrophic iiiycorrhiza, *261 
Energy, liberation of, 263, 2t)9 
Enteroimrpha, *399 
lEntoiiiophilous plants, 564 
Entomophthora^ 441 
Entomophtboraceae, 440 
Eospermatopterisj 616 
Ephedra^ *613, *614 ; macrospores, 581 
Epidermal system, 47 
Epidermis, *47 
p]pigeal germination, 600 
Epigynons flower, *557 
Epilohium, 671 
Epi nasty, 338 
Epipactis, 757 
Epiphyllum, 630 
Epiphytes, 173, 224 
Epipogon, 757 
Plpithema, 109 
Eqnisfctaceae, 515 
Equisetales, 515 
Equisetinae, 515 

Equisetum^ 515 ; fertile shoot, *517 ; 
growing point of, *82, *83 ; pro- 
thallium, *518; stenj, *51 6 ; vegetative 
shoot, *517 
Eremascus, 442, *443 
Erepsin, 255 
Ergot, 448, 449 
Erica, 697 
Ericaceae, 696 
Erigeron, 726 


EHcbotrya, 660 
Eriopfwrvm, *747 
Erodium, 683 ; fruit of, *336 
Erophila, 655 
Erysiphaceae, 447 
Erysiphales, 447 
Erysiphe, spore formation, *26 
Erythraea^ 699 
Erytliroxylaceae, 683 
Erythroxylon, 683, *684 
Escholtzia, 653 
Ethereal oils, *28, 256 
Etiolation, *285 
Euascomycetes, 444 
Plu- Bacteria, 377 
Eucalyptus, 672 
Eudorina, 396 
Eugenia, *672, 673, *674 
Euglena, 385, *386 
Euglenales, 385 
Eurnycetcs, 442 
Euonnpnus, 686 

Euphiirhia, *676, *677 ; succulent stem, 
*166 

Eiiphorbiaceae, C75 
Euphorbiales, 674 
Euphrasia, 710 
Enrycdc, 646 
Eusporangiatae, 523 
Everlasting flowers, llellchrysum 
Excretion of water, catises of, 233 . 

Exine, 549 
Exoasceae, 453 
Exoascales, 453 
Exobashliaceae, 459 
Exobasidium, *459 
Exocarp, 595 
Exoderinis, 128 
Plxospores, 185 
Exothecium, 554 
Extrorse, 554 
Exudation, 231, *232 

Fagales, 640 

Fa/jopynim, 631 ; ovary, *557 
Fagus, 641, *642, *643 
P'alse mildew of tlie vine, 437 
Fascicular cambium, 137 
Fats, 28, 254 

Fatty seeds, germination of, 266 
FcgateMa, development of the aiitheridium 
in, *482 

Fennel, Foeniculum 
P’ermentation, 263, 270 
Ferns, P'ilicinae 
Fertilisation, 184, 188, 311 
Festuca, *749, 750; anemophilous flower, 
*567 

Fibrous layer, 549, 554 
Ficus, *635 ; inflorescence, *568 ; pollina- 
tion, 568 
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Fig, Ficus 
FilAgo, 726 

Filices, 525 ; antheridia, 529 ; archegonia, 

• 5*29 ; prothalUiim, 529 

Filicinae, 522 ; survey of, 587 
Finger-and'Toes,” 433 
Fir, Abies 
Flagella, 328 

Flag^*llatae, 382 ; .series derived Irom, 386 
Flax, Linum 

Floral diagrams, 559 ; eiripirkdl, 55 S ,* 
tlieoreiical, 558 
Floral ecology, 565 
Floral formula, 559 
Floridean starcdi, 423 

Flowers, conditions of the formation ol, = 
309 ; ecology, 561 ; morphology, 
551 ; pollination of, 561 
Flowers of Tan, Fvligo 
Foeyiiculum, *690, 693 
Foliage leaves, 103 ; epidermis, 106 ; 
internal structure, 106 : nieso’-hyli, ■ 
106 

Follicle, 596 
Fames, *461 
Fontinalisj 498 

Food materials, assiniilatioii of, 240 ; in- 
dispensable, 211 
Fool’s Farsley, Aethusa 
Foreign organisms, iiitiuence of, 290 
F orget’^ine-not, Myasaiis 
Formative tissues, see Meristerns 
Fossil Augiospernis, 759 
Fossil Gymnosperin.s, 615 
Foxglove, Digitalis 
Fragmentation, 28 
Fragraria, 662 
Fra.xinus, 699, *700 
Free cell formation, 25 
Free nuclear divi.sioii, 24 
Freycinet ia, 731 
Fritillaria, 742 

Fruit, 594 ; indeliiscent, 596 ; ripening of. 
257 

Frullania^ *491 

Fucales, 416 

Fne^isia^ 671 

Fucoxanthin, 412 

Fucus, 416, 117, *419, *420, *421 

Fuligo^ 430 

Fumariaeeae, 653 

Funariay^l^ j archesporium, *484 ; cliloro- 
plasts of, *18, *23 ; development of 
the antheridium of, *482 ; develop- ; 
inent of the sporogoniura, *484 
Fungi, 431 

Fungi Imperfecti, 473 
Funiculus, 547 

Funkia^ egg apparatu.s, *586 ; formation 
of emWyos, *592 
Furze, Vlcdo 


Qalanthvs^ 742 
Oaleopsis, 705 *706 
GaliuTriy 710 
Oalh'onella, 371, *375 
Ualls, i! 90 ; histoid, 290 ; organoid, 290 
QaWmla^ 738 
f'alvanotaMis, 333 
(ralvanot opism, 359 
Gamtsirngia, 186 
Gametes, 186 
(iarciuia^ 657 
Gas-hubbU method, *241 
Gases, absorption o<’, 23 « ; iiioveinent of. 
239 

Ga.stcromyceta)-'s, ^62 
J caster, 463 
Gels niiuoL, 699 
Gemini, 189 
Generative cells, 550 
Genes, 314 
(j' aisia, 6,'0 
Gentiana, 699, *701 
Gcntianaceae, 699 
Geographical distriimtion, 19p 
Geophytes, 167, 168 
Geotropic curvatures, 3434 *844 
Geotropic movement, *343 
Geotropism, 341 ; as a phenomenon of 
irritability, 347 ; tramsversc?, 344 
Geraniaceae, 683 
Geranium, *683 
Gerniination, 275, 599, 60U 
Geam, 662 

Gigarthia, 423, *424 
Ginger, Zingiber 

Ginkgo, *604 ; pollen-cliamher, *574 ; 

pollen-grain, *573 
Ginkgoaceae, 604 
Ginkgoiuae, 604 
Girders, 89 
Gladiolus, 745 
Glandular cells, 66 
Glandular epirheduni, 66 
Glandular hah, *67 
Glandular scale, *67 
Glandular tissue, 66 
Glauciuvi, *652 
Gleha, 462^ 

Glechoma, 705 

Qleditschia, 668 ; .stem-thorn of, *165 

Gleicheniaceae, 628 

Globoids, 29 

Gloeocapsa, *38, 381 

Gloriosa, 738 

Glucosides, 27 

Glumiflorae, 745 

Glycogen, 27 

Glycyrrhim, 670 

Gnuphalium, 726 

Gnetaceae, 614 

Gnetinae, 614 
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Onetineae, macrospores, 581 ; inicrospores, 
' 581 

Gn^tum^ ’•'614, *61 5» 620 ; embryo-sac of, 
*583 ; macrospores, 581 
Gooseberry, Rihes grossularia 
Gossypiwfiy 679, *680 ; seed-liairs of, 
*53 

Graft-hybrids, 301, 303 
Grafting, *300 
Graraineae, 748 
Grand period of growth, 282 
Graphis, 477 
Grass-wrack, Zostera 
Grasses, Graraineae 
Qratiola, 709, *712 
Gravity, eifect on growth, 287 
Green Algae, Chlorophyceae 
Growing points, 72, *81, 276, *292 
Growth, commencement of, 275 ; distri- 
bution of, 281, *283 ; external factors, 
283 ; general phenomena of, 276 ; 
grand period of, 282 ; intercalary, 
282 ; internal factors, 291 ; measure- 
ment of, 279 ; phases of, 276 ; rate 
of, 280, 282 

Growth in thickness, primary, 133 ; sec- 
ondary, 135 
Growth-hormone, 354 
Gruinales, 682 

Guard cells, 49, 50 ; movements of, 229, 
*230 

Guiacum, 683 
Gum, 37 
Gum -resins, 256 
Gutta-percha, 256 
Guttiferae, 657 
Gymnadejiia, 757 
Gymnodiniaceae, 384 
Gymnodinium, 385 
Gymnospermae, 601 

Gymnosperms, flowers of, 551 ; wood of, 
142 

Gymnosporanginm, *467 

Gynaeceum, 554, *556 ; inferior, 558 ; 

superior, 557 
Gynandrae, 755 
Gyroynitra^ 453 

Haastia^ 726 
Haemanthus, 742 
Haematococcus, 395, 396 
Hagenia, *660, *661 
Hairs, 51 

Half-leaf method, 248 
Haliimda, 403 
Halophytes, 213 
Haraamelidaceae, 626 
Hamamelidales, 626 
Hamamelis, 626 
Hancornia, 700 
Haploid, 188 


Haploraitrieae, 492 

Haplomitrium, *491*492 

Haplophase, 192 

Haplostemonous flowers, 558 

Haptotropism, 356 

Hart’s-Tongue Fern, Scolopendrmm 

Haustoria, *76, 180 

Hawthorn, Crataegus 

Hay bacillus, Bacillus subtilis 

Hazel, Oorylus 

Head, Ca})itulum 

Heart- wood, 149 

Heat, production of, 273 

Heath, Erica 

Heather, Calluna 

Hedera, 689 

Uedychium, 755 

Helianthemum, *657 

Helianthus, *722, 726 ; embryo-sac of, 
587 

Helichrysuv! ,726 
Heliotropism, 350 
Heliotropivm, *565 
Helobiae, 729 
Helvellaceae, 4d2 
Hemicelluloses, 35 
Hemlock, Coniuvi 
Henbane, llyoscyamus 
Hepaticae, 485, 501 
Herbs, 134 
Hercogaray, 57 1 
Heredity, 313 
Hermaphrodite flower, 553 
Heterochloridales, 385 
Heterococcas, 388 
Heterocontae, 388 
Heterocysts, 382 
Heteroecious Urediueae, 469 
Heterophylly, 113 

Heterostyly, 571 ; dimorphic, 571 ; tri- 
niorphic, 571 

Heterotrophic cormophytes, 178 
Heterotrophic nutrition, 257 
Heterotypic division, 189 
Heterozygotes, 314 
Hevea^ 678 
Hibernacula, 185 
Hibiscus, 679 

Hieraciwni, *722, 726 ; aposporous origin 
of the embryo -sac of, *593 ; forma- 
tion of the embryo, 591 
Hilum, 592 
Hipfjocastanaceae, 686 
JHppophae, 671 

Hippuris, vegetative cone of, *83 
Holcus, 750 
Holly, Ilex 

Holobasidiomycetes, 456 
Homologous, 9 
Homotype division, 190 
Homozygotes, 314 
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Honeysuckle, Lonicera 
Hoodm, 701 
Hop, Hnmulm lupulus 
Jlordeum, 749, 750, *751 
Hornt)eani, Carpinus 
Horse-chestnut, Aesculus 
Horse-tails, Equiseiineae 
Hoy a, 701 
Humulus^ *636 
Ilyacinihus^ 738 
Hyaloplasm, 15 
Hyalotlieva, 408 

Hybrids, 314 ; inheritance in, ol5 
Hydathodes, 232 
Hydnaceae, 460 
HydnophytAim , 714 
Hydnunij *460 
Hydrastis, 647, 650 
llydrocharis, 730 
Hydrocharitaceae, 730 
Hydrodictyon, 398 
Hydromorphy, 156 
Hydrophilous plants, 564 
Hydrophytes, 156 

Hydropterivleae, 531 ; protballia, 533 

Hydrotaxis, 333 

Hydrotropism, 355 

Hy drums, *387 

Hygrochasy, 335 

Hygromorphy, 158 

Hygrophytes, 158 

Hygroscopic movements, 335 

Hymeiiomycetales, 458 

Hymenophyllaceae, 528 

Hyoscyamus, 707, *712; seed of, *595; 

stamen, *555 
Ilypericum, 657 
Hyphae, *74 
Hyphacne, 732 
Hypocotyl. 577 
Hypogeal germination, 600 
Hypogynous flower, *557 
Hyponasty, 338 
Hypophysis, 589 

Iberis, 655 
Idioblasts, 43 
Ilex, 685, *687 
lUlcium, 621 

Imbibition, 221 ; mechanisms, 335 
Indian Hemp, Cannabis satica 
Inflorescences, 559 

Insect visitors, perception of colours, 565 
Insectivorous plants, 1 75, 262 
Integuments, 547 

Intercellular spaces, 42, 239 ; lysigenous, 
42, 66 ; rhexigenous, 42 ; schizo- 
geiious, 42 

Interfascicular cambium, 137 
Internal differentiation, 279 
Internodes, 84 


latiiie, 549 

Intramolecular respiration, 267 
Introrse, 554 
Intus.xasception, 33 
Tnv.j, ^26 

Inulir, 27- 253 
luvertase, 2f 
’odine in seaweeds, 213 
Tpo)r.-)ea, 70‘>, *704 
Iridactae, 744 

/m, *744, 745, *716- atavitt^ form of, 
560 ; ^eedlin^^, *601 
' Iroii bacteiia, 270 
H-ritability. 206, 354 
hid if;, 653, 655 
H<.otaceae, 521 

hcdcs, *521 ; female prothalliiim, *522 ; 

germination of microspore, *521 
Tsoetinae, 521 
Isogairy, 186 
Isotonic solutions, 218 
hiiyphnllus, *464 
Ivy, Hedera 

Javihosa, 672 
das lone, 720 
Jasmin am, 699 
Jateorkiza, 645 
Juglandaceae, 639 
Juglandales, 639 

Jnglans, *638, 639 ; chalazogainy, *587 
Juncaceae, 736 
Jtmeus, 736, *738 
Jungermaiiuiales, 490 
Juniper, Juniperus 
JiDuperus, 607, *608, 609, 614 
Juvenile form, 306 

I Kandelia, 671 
Karyokinesis, 20 
Kickxia, 700 
Kidney Bean, Phaseolus 
Klinostat, 312 
Knautia, 7l6 
Kmmeria, *667 

Labiatae, 705 
Laboulbeniales, 454 
Laburnum, *667, 670 
Laburnum Adami, 301, *302 
Lacknea, *451 
Lactarius, 462 
Lactic acid fermentation, 272 
Lactuca, 7 24 

Ladies’ Slipper, Cypripcdivm 
Laelia, 759 
Lamarckism, 197 
Laminaria, *416, *417, 422 
Laminarial es , 415 
Lamiiiarin, 412 
Lamiiim, *705 
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Landolphiay 700 
Lappa, *721, 724 
Larix, *6K^ 

Late Blight of the Potato, 437 
Lateral buds, 117 ; position of tha leaves 
of, 119 

Lateral roots, 131, *132 
liatex, 65 
Lathrma, 7l0 
Lathyrus, 670 
Laticiferous cells, *65 
Laticiferous tubes, 65 
Laticiferous vessels, 65, *66 
Laiiraceae, 624 
Laurel, Lauras 
Lauras, 624, *625 
Lavandula, 705, *706 
Law of the rcvSiiltaiit, 348 
Leaf arrangements, alternate, 84; decussate, 
85 ; spiral, 86 ; veiticillate, 84 
Leaf axil, 117 
Ijeaf-base, 111 

Leaf-blade, 104 ; functions of, 110 ; veins, 
105 

Leaf-cushionSf 111 
Leaf-fall, 115 
Leaf priinordia, K)2 
Leaf-scars, 115 
Leaf-stalk, 111 
Leaf-succulents, 164 
Leaf-tendril, *172 
Leaf-thorns, 162 

Leaves, 80 ; development of, 102, *105 ; 
duration of life of, 115 ; forms of, 
103 ; transverse section of, *107 
Lecanora, 478 
Ledum, 697 
Legume, 596 

Leguminosae, 663 ; root-tubercles, 259 

Lens, 670 

Lenticels, 55, *57 

lAoniopodium, 726 

Lepidium, *654 

Lepidocarpnn, 513, *514 

Lepidodendraceae, 513 

Lepidodendrales, 512 

Lepidodendron, *513 

Lepidostrobus, *514 

Leptosporangiatae, 525 

Leptothrix, 379 

Lessonia, 416 

Lettuce, Lactuca 

Leucqjum, 742, *74 4 

Leucoplasts, *19, 30, *32 

Levisticmn, 693 

Lianes, 172 

Lichen acids, 478 

Lichenes, 474 

Lichens, 449 ; crustaceous, 475 ; fila- 
mentous, 474 ; foliaceous, 475 ; 

fruticose, 475 ; gelatinous, 474 ; 


heteroine rolls, 474 ; homoiomerous, 
* 474 ; mutual ihtic symbiosis, 476 v 

Licmophora, *391 

Life, duration of, 307 ; essential phenomena 
of, 201 ; latent, 202 ‘ 

Light, effect on assimilation, 242, *243 ; 
effeot on germination, 275 ; effect on 
growth, *285 ; production of, 273 
Light -growth reaction, 305 
Lignificatioii, 37 
Ligule, *113 
Ligustruyn, 699 
Liliaceae, 738 
Liliiflorae, 735 
Lilioideae, 738 

Liliiim, 738 ; pollen grain of, *584 
Lily of the Valley, Convallaria 
Lime, Tilia 
Limnanthevuim, 699 
Li)uodorum„ 757 
Liliaceae, 683 

Linaria, 708 ; raceme of, *563 
Linin, 16 

IJnunu 683, *684 ; gynaeceum, *556 
Lipoids, 14 
Liquidamhar, 626 
Liquorice, (ilycyrrh i%a 
L ir lodendro a, 624 

Lislera, 757 
Litorella, 710 
Littonia, 738 
Liverworts, Hepaticae 
Lobelia, *720 ; ovary, *556 
Lobeliaceae, 720 

Locomotion, con«litions of, 329 ; move- 
ments of, 328 
Lolinm, 750, *754 
Long shoots, 74 
Lonicera, 715 
Loranthaceae, 633 
Loranthus, 633 
Lotus, *6t)8, 669, 670 
Lovage, Levistieum 
LnnarUi, *654, 655 
Lupinus, 670 
Luzula, 737 
Lycoperdon, *463 
Lycopodiales, 507 
Lycopodiinae, 507 ; orders of, 515 
Lycojtodium, *507 ; embryo, *509 ; pro- 
th alius, *508 ; stem, *504 
I^yginodxndron, *538, *539 ; macro- 

sporangium, *540 
Lythraceae, 671 

Lythrum, 671 ; heterostyly, 571 

Macroeystis, 410, *418 
Macrozamia, 602 
Magiwlia, 624 
Magnoliaceae, 624 
Magnoliales, 624 
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MaUtnihemum^ 741 
Make, Zea 

Male Fern, Dryopt&ris Jilix mas 
Jdalm, *679 ; pollen grain, *555 
Malvaceae, 679 
MammUlaria, 630 
MaTigifera, 685 
Manihot, 678 
Manna Lichen, Lecanora 
Maranta^ 755 
Marantaceae, 755 
Marattiales, 524 

Marchantia^ 486, *488, *189 ; air-pore, 
*487 ; antheridiurn, *480 ; arclic- 
gonium, *480 ; gemma, *48^< 
Marchantiales, 486 
Marsh Marigold, Caltlia 
Marsilia, *532 ; female prothalliis, *536 ; 
male prothallus, *535 ; sporocarp, 
*535 

Mastigamoeha^ *386 
Matricaria, *721, 724, *725, 727 
Maittiiola, 654 

Maurandia, 709 ; climbing shoot, *359 
Mechanical influences, effect on growth, 
287 

Mechanical tissue, 88 
Mechanical tissue system, 56 
Medicago, 670 
Medlar, Mespilus 

Medullary ray's, 90, *138, 147 ; primary, 
139 ; secondary, 139 
Meiosis, 189 
Melampsora, 469 

Mclampyrum, 710 ; embryo-sac of, *591 
Melaiithoideae, 738 
Mdica, 750 
Melilotus, 670 

Membranes, permeable, 215, *216 ; semi- 
permeable, 21^, *216 
Mendel, laws of, 315 
Mendeliaii laws, validity^ of, 322 
Meiiispermaceae, 645 
Mentha, 706 
Menyanthes, 699 
Mercuricdis, *676 

Meristems, 44 ; primary, 44 ; secondary. 
44 

Meruliaceae, 460 
Merulim, 460 
M esemh'yan th emu m, 628 
Mesocarp, 595 
Mesocarpus, 409 
Mesophyll, 106,, 

Mespilus, 660 
Metabolism, 208 
Metals, assimilation of, 250 
Metamorphoses, 9 
Metaphase, 22 
Metroxylon, 732, 783 
Metzgeria, *79, 490 


Miade^ild, 513 
Micrasverias, 407 
Mic rococcus, 378 
Micrucycas, G02 
Mioropyle, 592 
Micr-^soiues, 15 
Microsjjhae. .,447 
Middle ^arnella, 40 
Mil -^ew Fimgi, Krysichales 
Milfoil, AchiUeu 
I Mdlet, And ropogon 
' Minio&a, *663, 664 
Mimosa pud lea seismonastic movuiients, 
363, *364 
Minio.saceae, 663 
M mini us, 70;- 
I Mthhusops, 697 
MhahUls, hybrid, *317 
Mistletoe, Viscum album, 

Mull ui, archegoiiinm, *431, *496 ; pcri- 
stoiT'e, 49 <, ’^498, *499 ; sporogoniuui, 
*498 ; stem of, *80 
Mobilisation of reserve materials, 252 
Modifications, 324 
Monarda, 706 
Monkshood, Aconitvm, 
Monoblepharidaceae, 434 
Monohlepharis, *187, 434 
Monochasium, *123, 561 
Monocotylae, 728 

Monocotyledons, growth 'u thickness of, 
135 ; segmentation • .* the einl;rvo, 
589 

Monoecious, 551 
Monopodium, 73 
Monsiera, 733 
M ooiiwort, Botnjch iiim 
Moraceae, 635 

Morckella, *442, 451, 453, 464 
Morphology, 7 

Monts, 635 ; iuflorescence of, '*‘597 
Moss, diagram of life-history, *500 
Mosse-s Miisei 
Movement, 327 

Movements, autonomic, 337 ; chemo- 
nastic, 363 ; of curvature, 333 ; 
hygroscopic, 335 ; of locomotion, 
328 ; nastic, 360 ; paratonic, 337, 
340 ; periodic, 362 ; t^hototropic, 351 
Mucilage, 27 
Mucilage tubes, 66 
Mueor, *439, *440 
Mucoraceae, 439 

Afucmia, secondary thickening, 141 
Mullein, Verhascum 
Multicellular formation, 24, *25 
Musa, 753, *755 
Musaceae, 753 
Muscari, 738 

Musci, 492, 501 ; protonema, 492 ; sexual 
organs, 493 ; sporogoiiinm, 494 
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Musliroom, 461 
Mutdtions, 325 
Mycelium, 74 
Mycobacteria, 378 
Mycooacter'ium, *374, 379 
14)'Corrliiza, ectotrojjhic, *261 ; endo- 
tropliic, *261 
Myrnotis, 704 
Myosiirus^ 646 

Myristica, *623, *624 ; arillus, *595 ; 

seed, *595 
Myristicaceae, 624 
Myrviecodia, 714 
Myroxylon^ *668, *669 
MyTsiphyllum,^ 741 
Myrtaceae, 672 
Myrtales, 671 
Myrtle, My Hus 
Myrtus^ *672 
Myxobactefia, 379 
Myxococcus^ *379 
Myxomycetes, 12, 429 

Naiadaceae, 730 
Kaias, 730 • 

Nauism, 161 

Narcissus^ 742 

Nastic movements, 340, SCO 

Natural selection, 198 

Navicula, *394 

Nectaries, 558 

Nectria^ 448 

Nelunihium, 646 

Nemalion, 425 

Neottm^ 757 

Nepentiiaceae, 626 

Nepenthes^ pitchers, 177, *179 

Nepeta, 705 

Nerium, 700, *702 

Nerves, see Veins 

Nicotiana, 707, *710 ; gynaecemn, *556 
Night-shade, Solauum iiigruni 
Nitella, *411 
Nitrification, 270 
Nitro-bacteria, 270 

Nitrogen, assimilation of, 248 ; fixation 
of, 259 

uVitzschia, 393 
Noctiluca, 385 
Nodes, 84 
Nopalea, 630 
Mstoc, *381. 382 
Notothylas, *486 
^ucellus, 547 
Nuclear cavity, 16 

Nuclear division, 20, *21 ; direct, 23 ; 

free, 24 ; indirect, 20 
Nuclear membrane, 16 
Nuclear plate, *22 
Nuclear sap, 16 
Nucleolus, 16 


Nucleus, 15 
Nutations, 338 

Nutrient salts, absorption and movement 
of, 214, 224 

Nutrition, heterotroidiic, 257 
Nuts, 596, *597 
Nyctiiiastic movements, 360 
Nyctinasty, 361 

Nynipliaea^ *645, *646 ; seed of, *595 
Nymphaeaceae, 645 

Oak, Quercus 
Oat, A vena 

Obdiplostemonous flowers, 558 

Ochrea, *630, 631 

Odontites, 710 

Oedogonium, 400, *401 

Oenanthe, 693 

Oenothera, 671, *672 

Oidiiim, 447 

Oil Palm, Klaels 

Olca, *699, *700 

Oleaceae, 698 

Olive, Olea 

Olpidium, 432, *433 

Onagraceae, 671 

Ononis, 670 

Ontogeny, 2 

Oogamy, 187 

Oogonium, *187 

Oomycetes, 434 

Oosphere, 187 

Ophioglo&sales, 523 

Ophioglossum, *523 ; autheridiiim, *524 ; 

archegoniuni, *524 
Ophrys, 757 

Optimum curve, *203, 204 
Opuntia, *164, 630 
Orchidaceae, 755 

Orchis, *757, *758, *759 ; root-tuber, 
*170 

Organic acids, 26 

Organography, 68 

Organs, main groups of, 69 

Ornithogalum, 738, *740 

Oniithophilous plants, 569 

Ornithopus, 670 

Orobanchaceae, 710 

Orobanche, 182, 710, *714 

Orthostichies, 85 

Orthotropous, 120 

Orym, 750, *752, *753 

Oscillaria, *381 

Osmometer, 216, *217 

Osmosis, 215 

Osmotaxis, 333 

Osmotic pressure, 216 

Osmunda, 528 ; sporangium, *529 

Osrnundaceae, 528 

Ostrich Pern, Struthiopteris 

Ovaries, transverse sections of, *555, *556<» 
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Ovule, 547 ; auatropous, *548 ; atropous, 
•*548 ; campylotropous, *548 
Ovuliferous scale, 610 
Oviuy, 585 
Oxidases, 268 
Oxygen, 237, 289 

Paeonia^ 646, 650 ; flower of, *553 

Palaeopitys^ 616 

Palaeostachya^ *519 

Palaquium^ 697, *698 

Palisade cells, 106 

Palisade parenchyma, 107 

Palm, course of vascular bundles, *93 

Palniae, 731 

Pandanaceae, 731 

Pandanus^ 731, *734 

Pandorina, 396 

Panicle, 561, *562, *564 

Pa7iicum^ 750 

Papaver^ *652, 653 ; seed of, *595 

Papaveraceae, 652 

Papilionaceae, 669 

Prpillae, *52 

Paramylon, 385 

Parasites, 178, 259 

Parastichies, 86, *87 

Paratonic movements, 340 

Parenchyma, 43, 45, 46 

Parietales, 655 

Paris, 742, *743 

Parmelia, *474, 477 

Parnassia, 658 

Parsley, Petrosdinum 

Parsnip, Pastinaca 

Parlhenocissus, 688 ; stem-tendrils, *173 

Parthenogenesis, 184, 313, 590 

Partial fruits, 594 

Pass (flora, ovary, *556 

Pastinaca, 693 

Paullivia, 685 

Pavetta, 714 

Payena, 697 

Pea, Pisum 

Peach, Prunus persica 

Pear, Pyrus communis 

Pectins, 36 

Pediastrum, 397, *398 
Pedicular is, 710 
Peireskia, 630 
l^elargonimn, *683 
Pellia, 490 ; fertilisation of, *481 
Pencillium, 446, *447 
Pennales, 391 
Pentacyclicae, 695 
Pepsin, 255 
Perennial herbs, 167 
Perianth, 553 
Periaxial wood, 173 
Periblem, 82, 126 
Pericarp, 595 


I ericlinal cell walls, 45, 292 , 

PericyoL, 129 
Periderm, *154 153 
Peridineae, 384 
Pendittiaceae, 384 
Perid^’nium, *384 
Perigone, 65 . 

’’erigynous flower, *557 
^erisnenn, 593 
Peristt;me, 497 
Perithecia, 448, *449 
I Periwinkle, Vinm 
' Permaueiu tis-ues, 45 
Permeability, canset, of, 225 
Permeable membrane, *2 i 6 
ronosjwra, -37 
Peronosporaceae, 435 
Persia, *626 
Personatae, 706 
PefasPes, 728 
Petroselivum, 693 
Petunia, *708 
Peziza, *451 

Phaeophyceae, 412 ; affinities of, 418 ; 
alternation of generatic^is, 420, *422 ; 
economic uses, 422 
Phaeosporales, 413 
Phaeotlmmnion, *387 
Pharhitis, 703 
Phascum^ 497 
Phaseolus, 671 
Phelloderm, 154 
Phellogen, 153 
Phelloid tissue, 55 
Phleum, 750 
Phloem, 94 

Phloem-parenchyma, 99 

Phobic reactions, 330 

Phoenix, 733 

Phosphorescence, 274 

Phosphoric acid, assimilation of, 250 

Photonasty, 361 

Phototaxis, 330 

Phototropic stimulation, localisation of 
354 

Phototropism, 350 ; transverse, 353 
Phragmidium, 465, *468, *469 
Phragmohasidioraycetes, 464 
Phragmoplast, 23 
Phycocyan, 423 
Phycoerythriu, 423 

Phycomyces, 440 ; light-growth reaction, 
*305 

Phycomycetes, 432 ; pliylogeny of, 441 

phyJlnrfirfiis. 630 

l*iiy.’s-'Car>t}iti- ,385 

Phylloclades. 161 

Phyllodes, 161 

Phyllotaxy, 85 

Pliylogeny, 2, 371 

Phy satis, *597 
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Physarum^ *431 
Physpsterin, 14 
Physostigma^ 671 

Phytelephas^ 733 ; endosperm of, *42 
Phyte%ma^ 720 , 

Phytophthoraj 437 

Picm, *611, 613 ; arcliegouia, *581 ; em- 
bryogeny, *582 ; fertilisation, *580 ; 
pollen -tube, *577 
Picraena^ 685 
Picrorhim^ 710 
Pilea, 637 

Pilobolus^ 440 ; phototropism, *352 
Pilocarpus^ 684, 685 
Pilostyles^ *180 
Pilularia^ *532, 533 
Pimpinella^ *690, 693 
Pinaceae, 6 06 
Pineapple, Ananassa 
PinguicUla^ 176, 710 " 

Pinks, Dianthus 
Pinnularia^ *71, *390 
Pinus, *612, 613, 614 ; development of tbe 
embryo, 579 ; embr 3 o, *583; embryo- 
geny, *5^2 ; germination, *600 ; leaf 
of, *108 ; male flower, *551 ; pollen- 
grain, *551 } pollen-tube, *577 ; pro- 
embryo, 579 ; stem of, *147 ; wood, 
*144, *145, *146 
Piper, 631, *632, 633 
Piperaceae, 631 
Piperales, 631 
Pistacia, 685 
Pisum, 670 

Pithecoctenium, winged seed of, *598 
Pits, *34, *40, 41 ; bordered, 62 
Pitted vessels, 62 
Pitting, 40 
Placenta, 547, 555 

rPlacentation, axile, 556 ; free central, 556 ; 

parietal, 555 
Plagiochila, *490 
Plagiotropous, 120 
Plankton, 71 
Planktoniella, *391 
Plant geography, 3, 214 
Plantaginaceae, 710 

Plantago, 710 : })rotogynous flowers , *570 ; 

spike of, *563 
Plantain, Plantago 
Plasinodesms, 41, *42 
Pla^modiophora, 433 

Plasmodium, 12, 430; of Chondrioderma, 
*13 

Plasmolysis, 219, *220 
Plasmopara, 435, *436 
Platanaceae, 626 
Platanthera, 757 
Platanus, 626 
Plectascales, 446 
Pleiochasium, 122, 561 


Plerome, 82, 126 
PLeuridium, 497 
Pleurocladia, *413 
Pleurococcus, 397 
Pleurosigma, 393 
Plum, Prunus doynesiica 
Plumule, 577 
Pneumathodes, 158 
Pneiimatopliores, 158, 239 
Poa, 750 

Podocarpus, 606 ; iiiycorrhiza, 260 
Podophyllum, *645 
Podospora, *449 
Podostemaceae, embryo-sac, 586 
Poisons, 289 
Polar nuclei, 585 

Polarity, 68, 72, 293, *294 ; effect of 
light on, 294 
Pollen-chamber, 574 
Pollen -grains, 548 
Pollen-iiiother-cells, *549 
Pollen-sacs, 548 ; development of, 549 
Pollen- tube, 550 ; contents of, 583 
Pollination, by insects, 564 ; by water, 
564 ; by wi^d, 562 
Polyangium, *379 
Polyblepharidales, 385 
Polyblepharis, 385 

Polycarpicae, 623, 643 ; relative primitive- 
ness of, 620 
Polygala, 685, *687 
Polygalaceae, 685 
Polygonaceae, 631 
Polygonales, 631 

Polygonatum, *742 ; rhizome of, *347 
Polygonum, *630, *631 ; embryo-sac, 585 ; 

ovule, *586 
Polyniastigiiiae, 386 
Polyphagus, 433 

Polypodiaceae, iudusiuin, 526 ; sporangia 
of, 526 

Polypodium, 526 ; archegoniura, *531 

Polyporaceae, 461 

Polyporus, 459, 461 

Polysiphonia, 426 

Polytmna, 395 

Polytomdla, 385 

Polytrichum, *494, 497 ; antheridium, 
*481 ; leaves, 497 
Pond -weed, Potamogeton 
Poplar, Populus 
IPoppy, Papaver 
Populus, *637, 638, 639 
^Porogamy, 587 
Pororneter, *231 
Potamogeton, 730, *731 
Potamogetonaceae, 730 
Potato, formation of tubers in, 299 
Potato, Solanum tuberosum 
Potentilla, 661 
Presentation-time, 350 
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Primary meristems, 44 

Priiaary nucleus of embryo-sac, 584 

Primula^ *695, 696 ; heterostyly, *571 

Primulaceae, 695 

f^rimillales, 695 

Pro-embryo, 576, 588 

Prophase, 22 

Proseuchyma, 45 

Protandroiis plants, 570 

Protandry, 570 

Proteid crystals, 29 

Proteins, hydrolysis of, 254 

Protoascomycetes, 442 

Protococcales, 396 

Protogynous plants, 570 

Protogyny, 571 

Protomonadiiiae, 386 

Protonema, *479, 480 

Protophloem, 94 

Protoplasts, 10 ; chemical properties of, 14 ; 
connections of, 41 ; constituent parts 
of, 10 ; inclusions of, 25 ; origin of 
the elements of, 19 ; physicr'l pro- 
perties of, 12 
Protoxylem, 94 
Pnmus, *659, *662 
Psalliotay *461 
Psidimrij 672 
Psilophytiuae, 505 
Psilotinae, 515 
Psilotum^ 515 
Psychotria^ 714 

Pteridium, 528; embryo, *503; rhi/onie, 
*504 

Pteridophyta, 502 ; affinities of, 541 ; 
alternation of generations, 502 ; life- 
history of, 502 ; sporangium, 505 ; 
survey of, 539 
Pteridospennae, 537, 617 
Pteris, embryo, *503 
Ptyxis, 83 

Puccinia, *466, *467 
Pulvinus, 111, 338, *339, 353 
Punica, 673, *675, *676 
Punicaceae, 673 
Pure lines, 325 
Putrefaction, 272 
Pycnidia, 448 
Pylaiella^ 414 
Pyrenoids, 17 
Pyrenomycetales, 447 
Pyronema, 444, *445, *446, 449 
Pi^rus^ 660; flower in longitudinal section, 
*558 

PytJimm^ 437 


Quassia, *686 
Quercus, *641, *643, 644 
Quillaja, *660 
Quince, Cydonia 


Faceme, 560, *562, *563 
Racemose inflorescences, 560, *562 
Radial vascular bundle, *95 
Radicle, 577 
Rad^h^ Raphanus 
Rafflesiaceae, 626 
Rama'kia, 477 
Pi.anales, 643 
Ranunci aceae, 646 

Ranur.cul us, 646, *647, *648 ; flower in 
longitudinal i.tJttion, *558 
Raoulia, *161, 72^‘ 

Raphanuc, (.55 

Raphe, 392, 592 

Kaphides, 29, *30 

Ravcnala, 753 

Reaction-time, 349 

Red Algae, Rhod<yf)liyceae 

Red Currant, Rihes ruhrum 

Redvictiou divisum, 189, *191 

Regulation, capacity of, 208 

1‘cjuvenaLion, 20 

Relative transpiration, 230 

Reproduction, 308 ; conditions of, 309 ; 

organs of, 182 ^ 

Reproductive bodies, types of, 183 
Reserve materials, 251 ^ in seed, *594; 
mobilisation of, 252 ; regeneration of, 
256 ; transport of, 255 
Reserve starch, 30 
Resins, 28, 256 

Resistance to pulling strains, 129 
Respiration, 263/264, *2()5 ; chemistry of, 
268 ; iutra-iiiolecular, 267 
Rest-Harrow, Ononis 
Restitution, 295 
Rkahdunema, 392 
Rhamnaceae, 687 
Rharnnales, 686 
Rhamnvs, 687, *689 
Rheotaxis, 333 
Rheotropism, 359 
Rhsum, *631 

Rhipidiiim, 12-3, *124, *561 
Rhipsalis, 630 
Rhizoids, 77 
Rhizomes, 80, 168 
Rhizophidiunh 433 

RhizopJwi'a, 671, *673 ; stilt-roots *159 ; 

vivipary, 601 
Rbizophoraceae, 671 
Rhizopus, *438, 440 
Rhododendron, 697 ; ovary, *556 
RhodomeJa, 426 

Rhodoph yceae, 422 ; affinities of, 427 ; 
alternation of generations, *428 ; 
economic uses, 427 
Rhoeadales, 650 
Rhoeo, 7 if) 

Rhubarb, Rheum 
Rhus, 685 
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Rhynia, *606 
Ribes, 658, *659 
Ricciay *490 
Ricciaceae, 489 
Rice, Orym 
Richardia, 733 
Ricinus^ *678 

Rigidity against bending, 89, *90 
Rigor, 366 

Rohinia^ 670 ; stipules, *165 
Roccdla, *476, 477 
Root-cap, *125 
Root-climbers, 172 
Root-hairs, *127, *222 
Root- pockets, 125 
Root-pressure, *233 
Root-system, 132 
Root- thorns, 162 
Root- tubercles, *260 
Root- tubers, 170 
Roots, 124 ; adventitious, 132 ; apex of, 
*125 ; branching of, 131, *132 ; con- 
tractile, 170 ; external features of, 
127 ; growing point, 125 ; growth in 
thicknesv^of, *139; mechanical tissue 
of, *130 ; secondary thickening of, 
140 ; struckire of, 128 ; transverse 
section of, *129, *130 
Rosa^ *659, 660 ; collective fruit of *596 
Rosaceae, 658 
Rosales, 657 

Rose of Jericho, Anastatica 

Rosmarimts^ 705 

Rotation of protoplasm, 1 3, 329 

Royal Fern, Osmunda regal Is 

Rubia^ 710 

Rubiaceae, 710 

Rubiales, 710 

Ruhus, 662 

Rumex, 631 

Ruppia, 730 

Ruscus, 741 ; phylloclade, *164 

Rush, Juncus 

Russula j *457 

Rust Fungi, Urediiiales 

Rust of Wheat, Puccinia graminis 

Ruta^ 683, *685 

Riitaceae, 683 

Rye, Secale 

Sabadilla, 738 

Saccharomgces, *26, 271, *443 
Saccharomycetes, 443 
Saccharum^ 750 
Saccoblastia, *465 
Saffron, Crocus sativus 
Sage, Salvia 
Sagittaria^ *730 
Salicaceae, 638 
Salicales, 638 
Salicomia^ *164, 628 


Salix, *637, 638, 639 
Salvia, 705, *707; pollination of, *567, 
*568 

Salvinia, 531, *532, *533 ; prothalliurm 
*534 

Salviniaceae, 531 
Satubucus, 715 ; flower, *555 
Sanguisorba, *659, 661 
Sautalaceae, 632 
Santalales, 632 
Santalum, 632 
Sapindaceae, 685 
Saponaria, 627, *628 
Sapotaceae, 697 

Saprolegnkc, 434, *435 ; conditions of re- 
production, 309 ; sporangium, *185 
Saprolegniaceae, 434 
Saprophytes, 257 
Sarc'ina, *374, 378 
Sargassum, 416 
Sarothamnus, 670 
Sarraceniaceae, 626 
Sassafras, 624, *627 
Saxifraga, 658 
Saxifragaceae, &58 
Scabiosa, 716 
Scalariform vessels, 62 
Scale leaves, 114 
Scnndix, 694 
Sccnedesmus, 397, *398 
Schistoslega, *495, 497 
Schizaeaceae, 528 
Schizocarp, 596, *597 
Schizosaccharoviyces, 443, *444 
Schoerwcavlon, 738 
Scilla, 738 
Scirpus, *747 
Scitamineae, 753 
Sclerenchyma, 57, *59 
Sclereiichyina fibres, 57, *58, 150 
Sclerocauloiis plants, 161 
Scleroderina, 462, 463 
Scl e ropodiu ni, * 4 9 6 
Scolopendrium, 626, *528 
Scorzonera, 725 ; seedling, *601 
Screw-pine, Pandanus 
Scrophularia, 708 
Scrophulariaceae, 708 
Scurvy Grass, CochleaHa 
Secale, 749, 750, *751, *752 
Secondary growth, anomalous, l73 
Secondary meristems, 44 
Secondary nucleus of embryo-sac, 585 
Secondary thickening, 135, 136 
Secretory cells, 65 
Secretory reservoirs, 67 
Secretory tissue, 65 
Sedge, Oarex 
Sediim, *658 
Seed-coat, 592 
Seed-Ferns, Ptericlospermae 
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Seed-leaves, 114 

Seede, 592 ; dispersal by animals, 598 : 

dispersal by water, 598 ; dispersal by 
^ wind, 597 ; distribution of, 597 
Segregation, 318 
Seismonasty, 363 

Selaginella, 509, *510 ; cone, *510 ; 

embryo, *512 ; germination of miero- 
spore, ’•‘511 ; macrosporangium, 510; 
micro'jporangium, 510 ; prothfillus, 
*512 . 

Selaginellales, 509 
Selection, 325 
Selective power, 224 
Self-sterility, 569 
Semi-parasites, 262 
Semi -permeable membrane, *216 
Semperviv uiiiy 658; fl o w er - d e velopm en t . 
310 

Se.neciOy 721, *724, 728 
Sensitive Plant, Mimosa -pudica 
Sequoia y 610 
Seijaniay stem of, *174 
Serodiagnostic method, 619 
Sex, determination of, 321 
Sexual generation in the phanerogams, 
development of, 572 

Sexual reproduction, 183 ; significance of, 
312 

Shade leaves, 107, 306 
Sheath, 112 
Shepherdiay 671 
Shepherd’s purse, Capsclla 
Shoot-thorns, 162 

Shoots, 80 ; aerial, 80 ; branching of, 116; 

subterranean, 80 
Shoreay 657 
Short shoots, 74, 75 
Shrubs, 134 

Sicyosy branch -tendril, *358 
Sieve-plates, 60 

Sieve-tubes, 59, *60, *61, 99, 150 

Sigillariay *513 

Sigillariaceae, 513 

Silene, *629 

Silevy *690 

Siliceous bodies, 29 

Siliceous earth, 394 

Silicic acid, 37, 48 

Siliqua, 596 

Simarubaceae, 685 

Sin apis y 655 

Sine-law, 348 

Siphonales, 402 

Siphonocladiales, 401 

Siphonodadusy 402 

Sisymbriuiriy *654 

Siumy 693 

Size, 283 

Sliding growth, 44, 138, *143 
Slime Fungi, Myxmnycetes 


Smilaxy 711 

Smut-dit cases of cereals, 472 
Smut Fungi, Lstilaginales 
Snowdrop, Gulanthus 
Solaiiac^ae, 706 

Snlanurrii 707, *708 ; tubers, *168 

SolidagOy Tl' 

I ‘"onneratia, 672 ; respiratorv roots, *158 
I Sorhr<iy 659, 660; hybrids. *316 
; Soredium, *476 
[ Sorrel, Rumex acetosa 
Spadiciflorae 730 
I Spadix, 5b0 
; Sparganiaceae, 731 

I Sp<irtl\im,y 670 
SpA ihico rpa, 7*4 
Spades, origin of, 327 
Spcirn cells, 573 
Spermatogenous cell, 572 
Sperm atophyta, 547 : classes of, 550 ; 
transition from the Pteridophyta to, 
547 

Spermatozoiils, 187 ; ch(3motaxis of, 332 ; 

ill Cycadeae, 573, 574 ; in Ginkgoy *573 
Spermogoiiium, *467 
Sphacelaria, *414 
Sphaerites, 27 
Sphaeropleay 402 
Sph aero soma ,453 
I Sphaerotheca, 447 
I Sphagnales, 495 
Sphagiium.y *493, 495 
Sphenopbyllales, "520 
Siohenophyllumy *520 
SjihejioptenSy *538 
Spigdiay 699 
Spike, 560, *562, *563 
Spinach, Spinacia oleracea 
Spinaday 628 
Sgiiraeay *659 
Spiral vessels, *62 
Spirillaceae, 378 
Spirilhim, *374, *375, 378 
Spirochaetales, 380 
Spirocliaete, 380 
Spirogyray *408, *409 
Splint- wood, 149 
Spongy parenchyma, 107 
Sporangial spores, 185 
Sporangium, 185 ; cohesion mechanism of, 
336, *337 , 

Spore-plants, interrelationships of, o43 ; 

survey of, 542 
Spores, 185 
Sporodiniay *438. 440 
Spring- wood, 145 
Spruce, Picea 
Spurge, Euphorhin 
Spurious fruit, 596, *597 
StachySy 705 
Stamens, 548, 554 
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Stamlnod^s, 554 

Stangeria, 602 ; fertilisation, 579 
Stanhqpea, 759 

Stapdia, 701 ; succulent stem, *166 
Starch, SO, 252 ; assimilation, 246 ; 
statolith, 848 

Starch-grains, SO, *31 ; moveable, 126 

Starch sheath, 90, 100 

Statoliths, 348 

Stelar theory, 102 

Stele, 102 

Stellaria^ 627 

Stem, 80 ; internal structure of, 88 

Stem-succulents, 164 

Stem-tubers, 168 

SteiYionitis, *429, 431 

Sterculiaceae, 681 

Stereome, 57 

Steretim^ 459 

Stigma, 556 

Stigniato7nyceSy *454 

Stimulus, 207 ; conduction of, 349 ; re- 
action to, 349 ; reception of, 349 
Stimulus movements, 340 
Stinging hair§, 52 
Stink-horn, Ithyphalhts 
Stipa, leaf of, *1^3 
Stipules, *112 
Stock, Matthiola 

Stomata, *49, 228.; types of, 50, *51 

Stomatal a^-'paratus, 48 

Stoneworts, Characeae 

Strand -plants, 628 

Stratification, 39 

SiratioteSy 730 

Strawberry, Fragraria, 

StreUtzia, 753 ; ornithophilous flower of, 
*569 

Streptochaeta, 749 
Streptococcus, *375, 378 
Striation, 35 
Stroma, 448 

StropJmntims, 700, *703 

Struggle for existence, 198 

StruthwpieriSy 526 ; spermatozoid of, *530 

Strychnosy 699, *700 

Style, 556 

Suberin, 37 

Snberisation, 37 

Subsidiary cells, 50 

Succim, 716, *718 

Suction force, 216 

Sugar Beet, Beta vulgaris, var. rapa 
Sugar-cane, Saccharum 
Sugars, 26 

Sulphur bacteria, 270 
“Sulphur showers,” 563 
Sulphuric acid, assimilation of, 250 
Sundew, Drosera 
Sunflower, Nelianthus 
Sun-leaves, 107 


Surirdla, 892, *394 
Suspensor, 576, 588 
Swarm-spores, 186 

Swertia; 699 ^ « 

Symmetry, relations of, 68 ; planes of 
69 

Sympetalae, 695 
Symphytum y 704 
Syjnpodinm, *116 
Synandra^, 717 
Syncarpous gynaeceum, 535 
Synchytriuvi, 433 
Synergidae, 585 
Syringa, *699 

Tahernaemontana, 7 00 
Tactic movements, 330 
Tactile papillae, 53 
Tactile pits, *357 

Taeniophylhm, flattened roots, *165 

Tamarindns, *665, *666, *667, 668 

Tanacdum, 727 

Tannin, 27 

Tap-root, 132 

Tapetum, 549 ' 

Taphrina, 453 

Taraxacum, 722, *723, *724 
Taxaceae, 606 
Taxodivm, *609 

Taxus, *605, 606, *607, 614 ; course of 
vascular bundles, *92 ; tetrad division, 
*579 

Teak, Tectoua 
Teazel, Dipsacus 
Tectona, 705 

Teleutospores, 468, *469 
Temperature, effect on growth, *284 
Tendril climbers, 172 
Tendrils, *172, 356, *358 
Ternstroemiaceae, 656 
Terreya, fertilisation, 581 
Tetracyclicae, 697 
Tetrad-formation, 190 
Teucrium’, 705 
’Fhallophyta, 373 

Thallus, 70 ; internal structure of, 75 
Thamnidium, 440 
Thea., *657 
Theca, 504 

Theobroina, *681, *682 
Thermonasty, 360 
Thermotaxis, 333 
Thermotropism, 359 
Thesinm, 632 
Thigmotropism, 356 
Thorn Apple, Datura 
Thorns, 162 

Thuja, 607 ; germination, *600 
Thyloses, 150 
Thymelaeaceae, 671 
Thymus, 706 
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Tiiid, "^680, *681 ; bast of, *151 ; stem 
pf, *147 ; wood of, *148, *149, *150 
Tiliaceae, 680 
Tillaindsiay 175, 745 
*472 

Tilletiaceae, 472 

Tissue systems, morphological, 43 ; physio- 
logical, 43 

Tissue tensions, 277, *278 ^ 

Tissues, formation of, 38 ; kinds of, 43 ; 
origin of, 39 ; permanent, 4d i ventita- • 
tion of, 42 ' 

Tmesipteru, 515 
Tobacco, Nicotmna 
Toh/pellopsis^ 412 
Tomato, Solanum Lycoperstcum 
'I'one, alteration of, 353 
Toothwort, Lathraea 
Topic reactions, 330 
Torenm^ 709 

Torrtya^ 606 ; fertilisation of, *578, 579 
Torus, 63 
Tozzict, 710 

Tracheae, 61, 62, *63, 98, 141, *142 
Tracheides, 61, 62, *63, *64, 98, 141, 
*142 

Tradeacantia, 745 ; staraiiial liair, *13 
Tragopogmi^ 725 
Transfusion cells, 129 
Translocation, 251 

Transpiration, 226 ; cuticniar, 228 ; 

regulation of, 228 ; stomatal, 228 
Transpiration stream, 234 
Trapa^ 67 1 
Traumatonasty, 363 
'rraumatropism, 355 
Tree-ferns, 525 
Trees, 134 ; longevity of, 308 
TremHla^ basidiuni of, *465 
Tremellales, 464 
TrentepoM la, 399 
Trihonema, 388, *389 
Trichia, *430 
Trichobacteria, 379 
Trichocanloii, 701 
Trichoimnes, prothallus, *530 
Tricoccae, 674 
Trifolimn, 670 
Trigonidl^ 670 
Triticum^ 749, 750, *751 
Tropisms, 340 
Tropophytes, 165 
Trudies, Tuberales 
Trypanosomm, 386, *387 
Trypsin, 253 
Tuber, *452, 453 
Tuberales, 453 
Tubers, 169, 185 
Tnbiflorae, 702 
Tulip Tree, Liriodendron 
Tulipa, 738 ; bulb, *169 


Turgor, 219 
Turnip, Frassica napus 
Tussllago, *726, 728 

Twining plants, 172, *346 ; .movement of 
. 45 ,* 

Typhaeeae, 731 

Flex, 670 
Ulma'^eae. 634 
Ulmus, *634 

Ulothrix, *186, 399, *400 
Ulotriohales, 399 
IJlva, ^72, 399 
Umbel, 561, *562, *564 
UhibelMferae, 691 
Un.bellitlorae, ^"9 

4 47, *448 
Fra yoga, 715 
Uredinales, 465 

Uredineae, alternation of generations, 470 
Uredospores, 408 
I rginea, 738, *740 
Urocystis, 472 
Uromyces, 469 

Urtica, 638 ; liyi)rid, *318 ; stinging hairs 
of, 52 

Urticaceae, 637 
TJrticales, 634 
Usnea, 475, *477 
Ustilaginaceae, 471 
TIstilaginales, 470 _ 

Udihfgo, *471 ; bnind-s}) 0 ! rs, *471 
JFtrieidaria, *176^ 710; bladders, *177 

Vaccinium, *697 
Vacuoles, 11, *12 
Vahriarut, 716, *718 
Valerianaceae, 716 
Vallisnerla, 730 ; pollination, 564 
Vanda, 759 
Vanilla, *758, 759 
Variability, 323 
Variation curves, 324, *325 
Variation moveiiients, 338 
Vascular bundles, 64, 90; cauline, 91; 
closed, 97, *98 ; collateral, 95, 96, 
*97; common, 91; complete, 64; 
concentric, *95, *96 ; course of, 91, 
*92; foliar, 91; incomplete, 64; open, 
97, *99 ; phylogeny of, 100 ; radial, 
*95 ; structure of, 94 ; types of, *101 
Vascular cryptogams, Pteridophyta 
Vaticheria, 402, 403, *40.0, *406 
Vegetable ivory, 733 
Vegetative organs, 70 
Vegetative reproduction, 183 
Veins, 108 
Velamen, 174 
Venation, 106 
Ventral suture, 555 
Venus’s Fly-trap, Dionaea 



BOTANY 


m 

.I..,. 

738, 742 
708, *712 
'VerbejM, *705 
Verbenaeeae, 705 
Vernation, 83 
Veronica, 709 
Vestcaria, 655 
Vessels, 61, 62 
Vibrio, 874, *376, 878 
Viburnum, 715 
Vi'^ia, *667, 670, 671 
Vi::‘.toria, 646 
Vinca, 700, *701 
Vincetoodcum, 701, *704 
Vine, Vitis 
Viola, *657 
Violaceae, 656 
Viscaria, *629 
Viscum, 633 
V -.r. jie, 688 
Vital force, 206 
Vitalism, 206 
Vitis, 688; 690* 

Viviparous plants, 601 
Volvocales, 395 
Volvocaceae, <196 

Volvox, 396, *397 

( 

Wallflower, Cheirauthus 
Wall-pressure, 216 
Walnut, Ju^^ans regia 
Wart disease, 433 
Water, absorption of, 215, 222 ; conduc- 
tion of, 234, *235 
•‘Water bloom,” 382 
Water culture, 210, *211 
Water- Ferns, Hydropterideae 
Water-Hemlock, Cicuta ^ 

Water Lily, Nymphaea 

Water-net, Hydrodictyon 

Water-Nut, Trapa 

Water-Parsnip, Sium 

Water plants, 156, 224 ; assimilation in, 245 

Water-stomata, 109, *110, 282 

Water-storage parenchyma, 46 

Water-storage tissue, 108 

Wax, *48 

Wehoitschia, *614 ; foliage leaves, IQS ; 

macrospores, 581 


Wheat, Triiicum' 

Willoughbeia, 700 
Wiljow, Salix 
Willow-herb, Mpilobiicm 
Wilting, coefficient of, 223 
Wind-digpersal of seeds, 697 
Winter-buds, *167 
Wistaria, 670 
Woad, /eatis 

Wood, 140 ; grain of, 148 ; subsequent 
alterations of, 148 
Wood-fibres, 141, *142 
Wood parenchyma, 141, *142, 146 
Woodruff, Asperula 
Woodsia, antheridium, *530 
Wounds, healing of, 155 

Xanthophyll, 17 
Xerdbhasy, 337 
Xeroraorphy, 159 
Xerophytes, 150 
Xylaria, 448 
Xylem, 98 

Xylem-parenchyma, 98 

Yeast Fungus, Saccharomycis 
Yew, Taxus 

Yucca, 741 ; panicle of, *564 ; pollination, 
^ 568 

Zamia,602', fertilisation, *576; sperma- 
tozoids, *573, *574 
Zanardinia, 414 
Zanichellia, 730 
Zea, 749 

Zingiber, 754, 755, *766 
Zingiberaceae, 753 
Zoospores, 186 

Zost^a, 730 ; |K>lli nation, 564 
Zygnema, 409 
Zygnemaceae, 409 
Zygogynmn, 624 
Zygomorphic, 69 
Zy^morphic flowers, 559, *561 
Zygomycetes, 439 
Zygophyllaceae, 683 
Zygospore, 186 
Zygote, 186 
Zymase, 271 


THE END 
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